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Providing inspiration and guidance for all who were associated with the 
preparation of this book, Dennis O’Harrow served as chairman of the 
committee that planned its focus and content. 

Since 1948 as associate director, and as executive director of the 
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He was a recipient of the American Institute of Planners Distin- 
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Foreword 


Principles and Practice of Urban Plan- 
ning provides a framework for better under- 
standing of current urban problems as well as 
a guide for local government administration of 
planning. Concepts and emerging trends are 
covered as well as methods and techniques. 

This is the fourth edition of a book that has 
been widely used by local government adminis- 
trators in all parts of the United States, and in 
many other countries as well, as a continuing 
guide to the complex problems of urban devel- 
opment. Known as Local Planning Adminis- 
tration in the first three editions, the new title 
recognizes the changing nature of the planning 
process. 

This book has been published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association as part 
of its Municipal Management Series. Like 
others in the series, this book has drawn on the 
first-hand experience of governmental adminis- 
trators, consultants, and teachers. Each book 
incorporates the latest developments in research 
and teaching. Each has been reviewed by ad- 
ministrators, consultants, staffs of appropriate 
professional organizations, and university teach- 
ers and students. 

The 15 titles in the Municipal Management 
Series have been prepared especially for the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration. The Institute offers in-service training 
courses designed specifically for local govern- 
ment officials whose jobs are to plan, direct, 
and coordinate with the work of others. The 
Institute has been sponsored since 1934 by the 
International City Managers’ .Association and 


is an accredited member of the National Home 
Study Council. 

A special committee was organized to help in 
the initial planning and development of Prin- 
ciples AND Practice of Urban Planning. This 
committee included Dennis O’Harrow, Chair- 
man, Executive Director, American Society 
of Planning Officials; Orin F. Nolting, Vice 
Chairman, Executive Director, International 
City Managers’ Association; Joseph R. Coupal, 
Jr., former President, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, now Director of Highways, 
Iowa State Highway Commission; William I. 
Goodman, Chairman, Department of Urban 
Planning, University of Illinois; Irving Hand, 
President, American Institute of Planners, and 
Executive Director, Pennsylvania State Plan- 
ning Board; and Herbert W. Starick, former 
President, American Society of Planning 
Officials, and former City Manager, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Three persons sen-ed as resource specialists 
for this book: David S. Arnold and William E. 
Besuden, Assistant Directors, International 
City Managers’ .Association, and Jerome L. 
Kaufman, .Assistant Director, American Society 
of Planning Officials. 

The .American Society of Planning Officials 
assisted at all stages in the preparation of this 
book. The .ASPO staff helped in developing a 
basic outline for the book, in obtaining chap- 
ter authors, and in reviewing several of the 
manuscripts. .ASPO will also play an important 
role in the training program based on this 
book by reviewing course materials and the 



training kit, assisting in obtaining instructors, 
and issuing a joint certificate with ICMA, certi- 
fying compliance with the training course re- 
quirements. 

It is a particular pleasure to acknowledge the 
fine work of William I. Goodman and Eric C. 
Freund who served, respectively, as editor and 
associate editor for this volume. Special thanks 
are due to the chapter authors who through 
their efforts, often in after-hours time, made 
this book possible. 

The editors were assisted by a number of 
people who should be recognized: 

Students and faculty associates at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois who worked on several of the 
chapter manuscripts included Virginia Blake, 
S. A. Kalgaonkar, and Scott Reyes. 

Several of the chapter authors provided valu- 
able insights and materials outside their spe- 
cific chapter assignments: Lachlan F. Blair, 
Willard B. Hansen, Jerome L. Kaufman, and 
James H. Pickford. 

Dennis O'Harrow participated actively in 
defining and organizing the project and served 
as liaison with the editors, the advisory com- 
mittee, the authors, and the staff of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 

David S. Arnold, ICMA Assistant Director, 
Publications, worked closely with the editors in 
reviewing manuscript for the entire book to 
help in providing a clear and consistent text. 


Mrs. Mary A. Vance reviewed and revised 
the chapter bibliographies and established 
guidelines for format and style. Mrs. Phyllis 
Smith typed and checked all of the manuscript. 

It is especially appropriate to acknowledge 
the cooperation of three persons who made 
outstanding contributions to earlier editions. 
The first edition of this book was published in 
1941 under the editorship of Ladislas Segoe, 
City Planning Consultant. The second edition 
was largely the work of Howard K. Menhinick, 
then Director of the Department of Regional 
Studies, Tennessee Valley Authority, and now 
Regents Professor of City Planning, Georgia 
Institute of Technology. The editor for the 
third edition was Mary McLean, then Director 
of Research, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, and now on the staff of Tec-Search, 
Planning Consultants. 

This volume, as with others in the Munici- 
pal Management Series, has been prepared 
under the general supervision of David S. Ar- 
nold, Assistant Director, Publications, ICMA. 

Orin F. Nolting 
Executive Director 

The International City 
Managers’ Association 

Chicago 
June, 1967 



Preface 


The first edition of Local Planning Adminis- 
tration appeared in 1941. The nation was still 
shaky from the effects of the Great Depression, 
although World War II promised a temporary 
industrial stimulant. There were about 132 mil- 
lion persons living in the United States, 57 per 
cent of them in cities. Ours was a mature na- 
tion; the demographers saw the population 
curve leveling off in a few years, after which we 
might even have a decrease in population. Sub- 
sistence fanning seemed to be a likely way to 
solve many of our problems. 

Admittedly, our cities were pretty messy. 
The art of city planning, however, was offering 
some solutions. Getting off to a slow start in 
the early part of the twentieth century, city 
planning had come out of its City Beautiful 
stage during the thirties as a result of the mas- 
sive intervention of the federal government 
into city building and rebuilding. While plan- 
ning was not truly a science, it was using a 
number of technical and legal tools that were 
more precise than the intuitive methods of its 
infancy. 

More important, planning was beginning to 
be taken seriously by politicians and public 
administrators. No longer was it merely the 
play-thing of well-meaning citizens and imprac- 
tical aesthetes. 

Literature in planning was beginning to ex- 
pand, but still in 1941 there was nothing much 
in the nuts-and-bolts classification. There was a 
growing number of persons with the civil ser- 
vice classification of “planner" who were doing 
their best, but for whom ecstatic descriptions of 


Central Park and Piazza Navonna were less 
than a satisfactory background for preparation 
of a zoning ordinance. The first edition, 26 
years ago, of Local Punning Administration 
was a god-send, undoubtedly the most influen- 
tial planning book in the United States during 
the first half of the twentieth century. 

World War II came to an end, as did much 
of our faith in economic and population pre- 
dictions. Instead of returning to the prewar 
doldrums in a flattened population curve, the 
nation moved into unprecedented economic 
growth and a population explosion. Instead of 
subsistence farms, each family with its own tur- 
nip patch, farms got larger and mechanized. 
The farm population dropped precipitously 
and the urban population expanded enor- 
mously. Cities burst their boundaries and ur- 
banization spread over the countryside. 

City planning was complex enough in 1941 
to make multiple authorship of Local Plan- 
ning Administration advisable, and the first 
edition was prepared under the direction of 
Ladislas Segoe and six collaborators. The sec- 
ond edition came out in 1948. Although some 
advances had been made, the intervening years 
were dominated by the war, and in 1948 it was 
possible for one man, Howard Menhinick, to 
revise the earlier edition and bring it up to 
date. 

By 1955, however, the urban explosion was 
obvious, there had been ferment and change in 
techniques, and there were some new factors 
present, notably urban renewal and the tech- 
nology of mass-building. It was clearly neces- 



sary, if Local Planning Administration were 
to reflect the reality of urban problems, to com- 
pletely redo the book. This time it required 12 
authors instead of seven, under the editorship 
of Mary McLean. 

At the time of publication of the first edition 
of Local Planning Administration, five uni- 
versities in the United States were offering 
professional degrees in planning. From these 
five schools there were being graduated about 
35 or 40 planners each year. In 1955 there were 
19 schools turning out some 200 graduates each 
year. In 1967 there were 50 schools of planning, 
graduating something over 600 planners an- 
nually. In addition, there were perhaps 50 uni- 
versity institutes devoted to urban research. 

Research and university activity in any field 
means innovation, the critical examination of 
old habits of thought and ways of doing things. 
Between 1955 and 1966, when preparation of 
this fourth edition was started, the advances in 
methodology and approach were again so great 
that complete rewriting was necessary. The 
new title for the fourth edition, Principles and 
Practice of Urban Planning, reflects the 
broader coverage of this book. 

Perhaps the most important advance in tech- 
nique in the 11-year interval was the introduc- 
tion of systems analysis and automatic data 
processing. The most important expansion of 
objective was the increased emphasis on the 
social welfare implications of planning. And 
the most important stimulus to planning gen- 
erally was the massive federal financing of 
urban development. Again the rewriting of the 
book has had to be total, using some 21 authors 


under the editorial and general direction of 
William Goodman and Eric Freund. 

I have written this preface around the his- 
tory of the book because it seems to epitomize 
the change and, I trust, the growth of city 
planning over the past quarter century. If I 
were to be asked, I would predict that the next 
edition too would have to be substantially if 
not completely rewritten. But this is not to say 
that this book is out of date the moment it is 
printed. In fact, anyone in 1967 carefully fol- 
lowing the techniques and theory set forth in 
the 1941 edition would be doing a more effec- 
tive job of planning than would be found in 
the majority of communities in the United 
States. 

Planning strives hard to be a science, but it 
will always remain fundamentally an art. 
Which is to say that while techniques are im- 
portant and constant improvement is desirable, 
the personal skill of the planner— of the art- 
ist— is paramount. What he does is not nearly 
as crucial as how he does it. And instruction in 
that aspect of planning is difficult to put be- 
tween the covers of a book. 

Dennis O’Harrow 

Chairman 

Committee on Fourth Edition, 

Local Planning Administration 

Executive Director 

American Society of Planning Officials 

Chicago 
June, 1967 
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Introduction 


Xhe purjeoses of this book are: to provide 
some insight into the methods which character- 
ize local planning; to review current problems 
of planning, particularly with reference to in- 
formation processing and other areas of recent 
concern; to provide a training guide for plan- 
ning directors and other local government ad- 
ministrators and for university teachers and 
students; and to provide general information 
and understanding of the governmental and 
administrative framework for local planning. 

The current edition of this book — previously 
titled Local Planning Administration— is now 
much broader in coverage, in recognition of 
the expanding nature of the planning process. 
The present is a time of excitement for all 
local government administrators because of the 
sweeping technological, educational, cultural, 
and economic changes affecting life in the 
United States. It is a particularly exciting time 
for planners, city and county managers, urban 
development directors, welfare agency execu- 
tives, and others who are on the frontiers of 
urban affairs. The future holds great promise, 
especially for the design-minded, the science- 
oriented, and the socially motivated. As a con- 
sequence, this edition includes three major 
kinds of chapters to provide an appropriate 
perspective of local government planning. 

1. Position papers or think pieces about 
functions not yet clearly seen or of extremely 
recent prominence. Chapters 9, 10, and 11 con- 
stitute such a group; most of the other chapters 
also include significant points about emerging 
trends. 

2. Surveys of ideas and actions, over time, 
that bring disparate kinds of information to- 
gether to form a coherent picture of the institu- 


tional framework for planning. This is charac- 
teristic of Chapters 1, 2, and 12 where a review 
of past or recent history points to the evolution 
of meaningful patterns of action within the 
governmental structure. 

3. Procedural guides and methodologies 
which make up the balance of the book and 
cover the many tasks that are the continuing 
responsibility of planning agencies. Most of 
these chapters provide basic information re- 
quired for effective performance. They may be 
based on refinement of earlier techniques, or 
they may represent the distillation of long ex- 
perience and careful judgment, hitherto unre- 
corded, as in Chapter 19. 

This range of materials constitutes not only 
a basic guide to the administrator and techni- 
cian but also a set of credos espousing certain 
value judgments and expressing strong convic- 
tions. The individual authors occasionally pre- 
sent divergent attitudes to the same problems. 
In a forum such as this, and in a profession 
whose solutions must be open-ended, this is in- 
evitable and should be welcomed. 


Sequence 

The book opens with chapters on the develop- 
ment and interrelationships of planning— a 
context within which current planning pro- 
grams and practices can better be understood. 

Part Two deals with studies of a research and 
analytical nature that are basic to the work of a 
planning agency. Examples are provided, and 
certain procedures and methods are described. 
Part Three includes chapters on the enhanced 
use of systematic approaches in the aesthetic, the 
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quantitative, and the social areas — aspects of 
planning where considerable rethinking is tak- 
ing place on concepts and methodologies. 

Parts Four and Five cover implementation. 
Some of the chapters deal with the culmination 
of the process of analysis and design, variously 
emphasized in maps and plans, reports, policy 
statements, and action-oriented recommenda- 
tions and programs. Other chapters describe 
specific statutory tools and formalized programs 
that are integral to planning implementation. 

The last section of the book looks directly at 
the planning agency — how it is organized, how 
it operates, and how it relates to the public. 
This section is most important to the profes- 
sional on the job, and it seeks to draw together 
the effective application of techniques and pro- 
grams covered in earlier sections. The last 
chapter is particularly relevant in describing 
the interactions between planners and mem- 
bers of society in a democratic environment. 


Current Concepts and Trends 

Out of the various fields of study and applica- 
tion which have played a dominant part in 
shaping the profession, planning seems to have 
emerged under its own identity. Yet some of the 
most significant ‘‘missions'* now being pursued 
in planning are forging close working relation- 
ships with these same disciplines out of which 
planning grew. It is appropriate therefore to 
single out these missions here. 

Indeed, this volume, if it is to be effective, 
should make it possible for the planner to take 
a long look at the nature of his contribution to 
society, in addition to briefing him on his in- 
trinsically professional tasks. Furthermore, the 
related professions may find it useful to focus 
sharply on the special concerns of planning in 
their own areas. 

For this reason, it is appropriate to bring 
together some of the relevant points made in 
more extended fashion in the various chapters. 
On the basis of the contents of the 20 chapters 
that seek to delineate the field today, planners 
seem to be making a mark in at least four 


directions: quantitative techniques, aesthetic 
considerations, political-behavioral impera- 
tives, and social welfare concerns. 

Quantitative 

Planning has become more “quantitative” be- 
cause of the operational complexities brought 
about by an expansion of the basic responsibil- 
ities in the field: from a preoccupation with 
physical design at the city scale to a concern 
with the interrelatedness of social, economic, 
and physical analysis and programming at 
many scales and at all levels of government. 

Planning has therefore launched itself fully 
into the use of mathematical techniques, nota- 
bly the systematizing of information through 
high-speed electronic data processing and the 
construction of mathematical models. Terms 
like “systems analysis” and “regression curves” 
are in as common usage in the profession today 
as in the sciences and engineering from which 
they mainly emanated. This development has 
been quickened by the opportunities for federal 
aid on behalf of communities and by the conse- 
quent demands for more scientific underpin- 
ning to formulate public policy. 

Over the next several years planning may be 
expected to make even greater use of quantita- 
tive techniques, due both to the demand for 
more and better data as a means of support for 
the other interests and to the continuing ad- 
vances in the basic mechanics and procedures 
themselves. 

Aesthetic 

“Design” is a wonderfully versatile word as 
well as an uncomfortable one in planning. It is 
generally taken by the public to mean either 
the appearance of the community and sections 
thereof, or the arrangement of separate build- 
ings and projects. Neither stereotype is fully 
workable in a professional sense. Without doc- 
umenting in detail the differences in the in- 
terpretation and usage of the term by the sev- 
eral “design professions” — architecture, land- 
scape architecture, and engineering — several 
tenets should be stressed. 
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Design in urban planning is directed at the 
distribution, over a whole settlement, of build- 
ings, activities, and open spaces rather than at 
single objects or with systems of public facilities. 
The client is largely impersonal, and the pro- 
gram is fluid. Above all, there can be no state 
of finality but a continuing process at work. 

Our current achievements in design have 
been confined largely to such utilitarian areas 
as suburban shopping centers, campuses, and 
downtown office blocks. 

There is a dilemma faced by the planner 
here. On the one hand, it is felt widely both 
within the profession and among members of 
the public that overzealous restrictions place 
too great a constraint on the developer. How- 
ever, it is also true that citizens clamor increas- 
ingly for a higher standard of environment as 
expressed, for instance, through the beautifica- 
tion movement. 

In these circumstances, planners can try a 
number of approaches: 

1. Design by government of an entire city, 
e.g., Brazilia and Chandigarh. 

2. Control of the key facades of the city like 
the boulevards laid out by Haussmann in Paris. 

3. Design of publicly owned properties: 
public buildings, parks, and highways. 

4. Rebuilding of deteriorated areas through 
measures like urban renewal, beautification, 
and acquisition of open space. These are par- 
ticularly significant because they accomplish 
two objectives that have been the cornerstone 
of our political system: the avoidance of per- 
petual ownership of land by government, and 
fusion of the efforts of government with those 
of private enterprise. 

Political-Behavioral 

It was not so long ago that planners considered 
themselves aloof from politics. Indeed their ear- 
liest attachment to local government, through 
autonomous planning commissions, was in- 
tended to stress the so-called nonpartisan and 
independent status of the planning function. 

No experienced professional maintains such 
a view today. He is interested in seeing his 
proposals implemented, and he participates in 


various ways in the process of implementation. 
In some cases, he is now directly attached to 
the office of the chief executive, and, in most 
instances, he admits unblushingly to being in 
the forefront of political stress. The result is 
that the planner has become sensitized to a 
number of phenomena — however shadowy and 
elusive — that condition the success of his pro- 
gram. 

One of these is the “power structure” of the 
community, a collection of movers and shakers 
from public, professional, and other strata who 
provide a touchstone for public proposals, and 
who seem to provide a gauge to the rate at 
wrhich change will be accepted and what the 
character of such change will be. 

Another direction is that of citizen participa- 
tion. The federal government is especially con- 
cerned with the consensus aspect of planning 
and has made it a constituent part of the 
“workable program” of the community as well 
as of each urban renewal project. 

These are factors external to the technical 
program but important nonetheless. Inter- 
nally, the planner is concerned with perfecting 
the tools of management, of being able on the 
one hand to keep the broad perspective with 
w'hich he is charged and yet at the same time to 
fulfill individual assignments in relation to one 
another and to the big picture. So we find 
sophisticated devices like the Planning-Pro- 
gramming-Budgeting-System (PPBS) being in- 
troduced into planning offices as a means of 
evaluating the best “mix” of policies and ac- 
tions. 

Finally, and highly important for the mis- 
sion of this book, planning is increasingly prac- 
ticed as an integral part of the governmental 
process. Planners know that they must work 
closely with the legislative body and the chief 
administrator to see plans put into effect. They 
know that planning is done by every city and 
county department; that teamwork must be 
practiced by planners, the chief administrator, 
and the department heads in looking at the 
major resources for growth and investment. 
Mayors, managers, and planners must work 
closely together, not only in physical develop- 
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meat planning but also in budgeting, program- 
ming, intergovernmental n^otiations, and so- 
cioeconomic research. 

Social Welfare 

For most ol the time that city planning has 
been practiced in this country there was tacit 
acceptance of a doctrine that the physical envi- 
ronment was a major determinant of social 
behavior and of the level of individual welfare. 
With singular detachment, therefore, the plan- 
ner could proceed to prescribe his City Beauti- 
ful therapy, assured that it would lead to the 
correction of social patholt^es. 

As the complex web of interrelationships in 
our society was revealed, however, the simplis- 
tic concentration on the physical gave way. For 
example, we find that equal emphasis in urban 
renewal schemes must now be given to highly 
personalized elements— relocation as well as r^ 
construction, social adjustment to a new envi- 
ronment in addition to adjustment of utilities. 

In large measure the changes can be traced 
to a shift in focus on the part of the nation as 
well as within the profession itself. As a people 
we have discovered and recognized that amid 
affluence there exist pockets of severe economic 
poverty; their elimination has indeed taken on 
the status of a national purpose. We have like- 
wise acknowledged that hand in hand with 
economic inequality usually go other ills— 
disaimination, lack of education, and physical 
deterioration. 

Within city planning the urgencies pre- 
sented, as well as the opportunities afforded to 


alleviate them, have turned the spot ig t aw 
from the urban fringe areas smack upon t 
inner areas and the central core. So p annii 
finds itself enmeshed in problems o race, i 
come, and social disorganization. 

When the courts speak, they declare th 
schools must be planned as foci of social inh 
action, not simply as a neat pattern of servi 
districts. Or they say that zoning cannot class, 
land so that low-income groups are in effi 
excluded from the community. 

The area of urban social welfare is si 
largely uncharted, alike for city and coui 
managers and planners — ^who are novices 
this r ealm — and for social welfare worker! 
whose responses are geared to the individi 
client rather than to the broad scope of i 
municipality. 


Conclusion 

The urban environment obviously me 
many things to different people. It is orgai 
metropolitan, overaowded, value-laden, plu 
istic, and diverse. It is the center of populat 
growth and mobility and makes possible n 
of the education and technology that are ren 
ing our country. Planning and urban mam 
ment, relatively young professions, have an 
citing future at a time when change is a wa 
life. This book, hopefully, provides some of 
guidelines for local government administra 
who want to provide a better urban envi; 
ment. 



Part One 


The Context 
of Urban Planning’ 
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Antecedents of Local Planning 


ORDER TO understand the development of 
y^x^ban planning in the United States, it may be 
instructive to consider two popular museums. 

the restoration of colonial Williamsburg, 
IS located in tidewater Virginia. The other is 
the Museum of Science and Industry, which 
stands near Lake Michigan on the south side of 
Chicago. 

Each museum is connected with an impor« 
ta.nt aspect of the American local planning tra- 
dition. The original Williamsburg was one of 
the highly successful products of a self- 
conscious attempt to create a town culture in 
the colonies. Laid out in 1699 under the most 
detailed piece of town planning legislation 
adopted in the English colonies, Williamsburg 
reflected ‘‘a disciplined exercise in axial plan- 
ning — formal, yet never pompous.”^ The 
AdCtiseum of Science and Industry was also 
planned — ^but not as a museum. Few of those 
Tvho now descend into its simulated coal mine, 
wander through its submarine, and enjoy the 
demonstrations of the laws of probability are 
aware that they are in the last remaining build- 
ing of a world's fair. Still fewer realize that this 
fair, the Columbian Exposition of 1893, is the 
event from which the modern phase of Ameri- 
can city planning is usually dated. 

By recalling a past, museums help to make 
sense of the present. In the case of Williams- 
Bnrg, the visitor is invited to contemplate an 
urban environment that is difficult to make 
relevant to the contemporary situation. There 
appears to be little in its small scale, its careful 

1 John W. Reps, The Making of Urban America, A 
History of City Planning in the United States 
(Brinceton: Princeton University Press, 1965) , p. 114. 


design, or its integration of architecture and 
site plan that would give perspective to the 
problems of planning the 20th century city. 
Williamsburg is undoubtedly appealing to the 
modern visitor, but the attraction may be 
grounded simply in the desire to escape. To the 
extent that this is so, Williamsburg stands in 
danger of being considered as merely ‘^quaint." 
Unless one understands the social and political 
environment of the colonial towns, he can eas- 
ily overlook the fact that the processes through 
which Williamsburg was originally established 
hold important lessons for modem urban life. 

By contrast, the relevance of the Museum of 
Science and Industry is easily understood. 
From the standpoint of a history of urban 
planning, it is altogether appropriate (and 
more than slightly ironic) that a remnant of 
the Columbian Exposition should house a col- 
lection of technological memorabilia. Within a 
structure of classic proportions, the exhibits 
are archetypical of the forces that have created 
the modern industrial metropolis. It is almost 
as if the Louvre became the home of a perma- 
nent auto show. 

Thus, modern visitors are more at home, 
culturally, than the crowds who were dazzled 
by the Exposition fairgrounds. In 1893, a gal- 
axy of notable architects and landscape archi- 
tects created a “White City" that was in strik- 
ing contrast to the drab and grimy aspect of 
the 19th century city. The modern visitor is 
not so dazzled. He may be bemused, but only 
because the variety and complexity of the dis- 
plays are a microcosm of his urban environ- 
ment. He understands the Museum as intui- 
tively as he understands his city. 
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Figure 1-1. Plan of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and vicinity: c. 2720 


The environments that produced the colo- 
nial towns and the Columbian Exposition were 
very dissimilar. American culture had radically 
changed. Yet urban planning had been only 
peripherally involved in the transition. Be- 
tween the town planning tradition of which 
Williamsburg was a leading example and the 
rebirth of planning that began in 1893, there 
was a basic discontinuity. A new urban envi- 
ronment emerged in a society that did not 
admit the legitimacy of comprehensive town 
planning policies. 

The problems of urban planning in the 
United States may therefore be viewed as a 
product of the cultural distance between Wil- 
liamsburg and the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry. The 19th century hiatus helps to ex- 
plain certain aspects of our two museums, such 


as the seeming anachronism of Williamsburg 
and the apparent contradictions of the 
Museum of Science and Industry. More impor- 
tant, the discontinuity is important for under- 
standing the current status of local planning. 
American cities have been engaged since 1900 
in the reconstruction of a planning function 
that is as relevant to modern conditions as 
colonial town planning was to a pre-industrial 
age. 

The Colonial Town Planning Tradition; 

A Case of Infanticide 

Williamsburg was by no means an isolated ex- 
ample of urban planning in the colonies. It 
was not even the first attempt to lay out a 
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major city. Seventeen years prior to the time 
that Francis Nicholson, the governor of Vir- 
ginia, undertook the planning of his new capi- 
tal, William Penn had adopted a plan for a 
city on the lower Delaware. Philadelphia was 
as much of an achievement and a source of 
satisfaction for Penn as Williamsburg was for 
Nicholson. 

Ample evidence exists that Penn — himself Lon- 
don bred and a visitor to the urban centers of 
Europe — ^was as fascinated by the prospect of found- 
ing a great dty as he was concerned with establish- 
ing religious freedom for his fellow Quakers.^ 

Although Penn was unable to accompany 
the first settlers in 1681, he gave explicit in- 
structions to his representatives about selecting 
the site and drawing the city plan. After a site 
between the Delaware and Schuykill rivers had 
been selected, the surveyor general, Thomas 
Holme, began to lay out the town. Penn him- 
self arrived in October, 1682, and contributed 
to the final plan. 

The major features of the Philadelphia plan 
were (1) a gridiron street system, (2) a system 
of open spaces, and (3) uniform spacing and 
setbacks for the buildings. The gridiron pat- 
tern consisted of nine streets from river to 
river, and 21 streets perpendicular to them. 
Considering European standards, the 50-foot 
street width was quite generous. Furthermore, 
the two streets intersecting at the center of the 
town were made 100 feet wide. A central 
square of 10 acres was placed at the intersec- 
tion of these two major arteries. In each quar- 
ter of the town was an eight-acre square, which 
was available for use by all residents, not 
merely by those whose property fronted on the 
square. 

The pattern created for Philadelphia in 1682 
is important for its general features and for its 
influence on other American cities. The grid- 
iron is a major type of street system and contin- 
ues to dominate the American townscape. Per- 
haps because it was a principal port of entry, 
Philadelphia was widely copied as towns 
sprang up in the West. Travelers quickly saw 
the similarity. 

2 Ibid,, p. 158. 
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Figure 1-2. Plan of Savannah, Georgia 

‘Rambling through and round the city of Lexing- 
ton,’ William Faux recorded, ‘the outline is large 
and resembling Philadelphia. . . ‘The town is 
built on the model of Philadelphia,’ Henry B. Fea- 
Ton observed in Cincinnati. . . . John Cotton re- 
marked that Pittsburgh’s streets ‘are mostly laid out 
like those of Philadelphia.’ Smaller towns also fol- 
lowed Eastern leads, and John Palmer, visiting 
Zanesville, Ohio, pointed out that the plat was 
drawn up ‘after the manner of Philadelphia. 

Another gridiron-with-open-space was the 
plan of Savannah, Georgia. This accomplish- 
ment of James Oglethorpe could be considered 
the most successful example of town planning 
in colonial America, if only because its growth 
was guided until 1856 by the basic plan of 
1733. Oglethorpe’s unit for urban development 
was a ward of 40 house lots. Each ward was 

3 Richard C. Wade, The Urban Frontier (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1964) , p. 314. 
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Figure 1-3. Plan of Annapolis , Maryland, 1718 


bounded by major streets 75 feet wide, and 
contained an interior square. On two sides of 
the square, lots were reserved for public uses, 
such as churches or places of assembly. The 
wards were what contemporary planners would 
call neighborhood units. They “provided not 
only an unusually attractive, convenient, and 
intimate environment but also served as a prac- 
tical device for allowing urban expansion with- 
out formless sprawl."^ 

The plantation system kept the South 
largely rural, and Savannah never rivaled Phil- 
adelphia or New York as a base for westward 
migration. This seems to be the reason why the 

^Reps, op, ciL, p. 199. 


plan had little impact elsewhere. Brunswick, 
laid out in 1771, is the only town that adopted 
Savannah’s urbane neighborhood pattern.® 

Although the gridiron seemed ubiquitous, 
there were other significant contributions to 
urban design during the colonial and early 
federal periods. The 1695 plan of Annapolis 
was an innovation in the baroque style. The 
major features were a square and two large 
circles, from which diagonal streets radiated. 
One circle was the statehouse site; the other 
contained the church. Annapolis was designed 
by Francis Nicholson, who was to conceive the 
Williamsburg plan four years later. 

^Ibid., p. 202. 
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There is some evidence that Nicholson pro- 
posed elements of the Annapolis plan when he 
first began to consider the new Virginia capital. 
But diagonal streets and circles were, fortu- 
nately, rejected for Williamsburg, and the final 
layout used two intersecting streets as formal 
axes leading to the town’s focal points. The 
major axis was the Duke of Gloucester Street, 
which was terminated at one end by the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, and at the other by 
the capitol. The palace green, 200 feet wide 
and 1,000 feet long, was the perpendicular 
minor axis, opening to the north about half- 
way between the college and the capitol. The 
governor’s palace terminated this vista. A mar- 
ket square was placed on the Duke of Glouces- 
ter Street, near the green. Thus education, gov- 
ernment, and commerce served as symbolic foci 
of community life. 

In addition to Annapolis, baroque design 
concepts were evident in the planning of 
Washington, D.C. Major Pierre L’Enfant, an 
artist and engineer, was commissioned to pre- 
pare the plan for the capital city. In April, 
1791, he wrote to Thomas Jefferson asking for 
plans of the major European cities, so that he 
could apply the best ideas of each in his treat- 
ment of Washington. Having spent his youth 
in Paris, L’Enfant already knew Versailles, the 
Tuileries, and the Place de la Concorde. 

The plan was completed in six months. It 
provided for a combination of diagonal and 
radial streets, which were superimposed upon a 
traditional gridiron. This grand plan clearly 
showed the influence of French civil design. 

In the works of Le Notre, his contemporaries, and 
their followers we can see the same concern with 
axial treatment of building masses and open spaces, 
the same delight in sweeping diagonal avenues, the 
same studied use of monuments or important build- 
ings as terminal vistas to close street views that 
L’Enfant employed in his plan of Washington. This 
was the language of civic design that came most 
naturally to him, and he spoke it fluently and with 
conviction.® 

The five examples of colonial town planning 
we have just examined by no means exhaust 
the catalog of early plans. They are treated 

6 Ibid., p. 252. 
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Figure 1-4. Williamsburg, Virginia (An example of 
the American baroque city plan.) 


here because of their impact on other cities, or 
because their layouts constitute a typology of 
colonial plans. The fact is that town planning 
was widely practiced in the colonies from the 
Laws of the Indies, the Spanish city planning 
legislation of 1573, until the Revolution. By 
1800, there was widespread interest in plan- 
ning, and extensive planning experience to 
draw upon. 

Looking back from our contemporary world, 
we would be tempted to consider the colonial 
town plans as simply a rudimentary form of 
subdivision control. Indeed, the towns them- 
selves were no larger than many modern tract 
developments. However, we must render final 
judgment in light of the conditions of the era. 
From this perspective, the colonial plans were 
quite adequate. They made significant contri- 
butions to urban design, as for example, in the 
reservation of open spaces, the differentiation 
of major and minor streets, and the emphasis 
on foci of community life. As drab as they 
might be, American townscapes would be the 
poorer had they been denied aesthetic contri- 
butions like the circles of Annapolis and Wash- 
ington, the central square of Philadelphia, and 
the formal axes of Williamsburg. 

The colonial plans also accommodated the 
technology of the time. There was no factory 
system then, and most commercial enterprises 
were carried on in the home. Since agriculture 
was the economic base of the colonies, town 
plans often went beyond the built-up area. In 
Savannah, each holder of a town lot received a 
five-acre garden plot, located beyond the com- 
mon that surrounded the town, and a 44-acre 
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Figure 1-5. UEnfanVs plan for Washington, JD.C,, 1791 


farm beyond the garden plots. William Penn 
laid out “liberty lands’* and agricultural vil- 
lages in the countryside around Philadelphia. 
Both the Spanish pueblos and the New Eng- 
land towns were designed to be self-contained 
rural-urban units, with several types of land 
holdings for individual and communal use. 
This was genuine regional planning, because 
both rural and urban land uses were subject to 
integrated control. Considering the various 
types of land holdings and their different uses, 
John Reps concludes that fairly sophisticated 
concepts of collective ownership and commu- 
nal land management guided the early years of 
these relatively simple communities."^ 

In summary, the colonial town planning tra- 
dition was in step with urban development. 

7 Ibid., p. 54. 


There is no need to romanticize the period and 
to deny that urban problems existed. But it 
does appear tliat, by and large, colonial plan- 
ning succeeded in managing the forces by 
which cities were established. After the Revolu- 
tion, however, new social and economic forces 
created a hostile environment for planning. 
We now turn to the four factors in the Ameri- 
can experience that finally destroyed the vital- 
ity of this early planning tradition. 

Two factors simply made it difficult to focus 
on urban problems. First of all, there was the 
anti-urban bias of American intellectuals. 
Thomas Jefferson’s view of great cities “as pesti- 
lential to the morals, the health, and the lib- 
erties of man" was widely shared. The whole 
body of ideas that informed American civic 
virtue in the 19 th century was grounded in 
ruralism. The doctrine of civil disobedience was 
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Under the impact of these four forces — an 
anti-urban political theory, economic competi- 
tion among cities, the decline of municipal 
government, and the rise of land specula- 
tion — the colonial town planning tradition 
died. There was no inclination in the polity to 
interfere with the operations of an expansive, 
laissez-faire economy. If the economics of 
urban development emasculated a plan, there 
were few to complain. 

Both Philadelphia and Washington suffered 
from the changes that were made in their origi- 
nal plans. William Penn had hoped that the 
City of Brotherly Love would be dominated by 
open spaces and single-family dwellings. His 
instructions of 1681 asked that: 

every house be placed in the middle of its plat, so 
that there may be ground on each side for gardens 
or orchards or fields, that it may be a green country 
town, which will never be burnt, and always be 
wholesome. 

But as early as the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, houses were being built from lot line to 
lot line. As continuous rows of buildings shut 
off access, alleys were cut through the center of 
the blocks, and more homes built there. In 
1811, James Mease noted that, of the five 
squares set aside for public parks, not one had 
been exclusively used as planned. One open 
space area had been rented out as a lumber 
yard.® 

In 1803, Nicholas King wrote to Jefferson 
about the substantial departures from the 
L'Enfant plan for Washington. King com- 
plained, first, that more than 130 new building 
squares not on the published plan had been 
created. These were usually carved out of the 
open spaces at the intersections of avenues and 
streets. Second, King emphasized the impor- 
tance of controlling river front development. 
The plan provided for a continuous street on 
the waterfront, at which the other streets termi- 
nated, and beyond which no building was to be 
allowed. But in 1795, the Commissioners 
published regulations allowing owners to build 
wharves, docks, and slips as they pleased be- 
yond the street, so long as they did not inter- 

^Ibid,, p. 37. 


fere with the channel. King observed that this 
was a great danger to the public health. Fi- 
nally, King noted that the number and direc- 
tion of streets had been changed from the origi- 
nal plan. Like many planners since that time. 
King strongly urged the authorities to establish 
a definitive plan from which no further depar- 
tures would be allowed.^® It was a futile re- 
quest. 

If any one event could be said to signal the 
death of the colonial tradition, it was the rejec- 
tion of the Mangin Plan for New York City in 
1800, and the subsequent adoption of the 1811 
Commissioners' Plan. The appointment of the 
three-member Commission in 1807 stirred up a 
speculative fever. Owners platted their lands, 
hoping that they could force the commissioners 
to confirm their plans. Evidently, the commis- 
sioners were most accommodating.^^ 

The 1811 plan imposed a rigid gridiron, un- 
relieved by open space or any other design 
feature, upon all but the upper end of Manhat- 
tan Island. The street system was completely 
unrelated to the topography, and the commis- 
sioners justified their failure to provide suflS- 
cient open space by saying that the city was 
destined to be such an important commercial 
center that all land should be put into inten- 
sive use. 

The sole rationale for the plan was its suita- 
bility for the buying, selling, and improving of 
real estate. It certainly gave no encouragement 
to the creation of an attractive urban environ- 
ment. Several decades later, Frederick Law 
Olmsted was to render an appropriate and ac- 
erbic judgment: 

Some two thousand blocks were provided, each 
theoretically two hundred feet wide, no more, no 
less; and ever since, if a building site is wanted, 
whether with a view to a church or a blast furnace, 
an open house or a toy shop, there is, of intention, 
no better place in one of these blocks than another. 
. . . Such distinctive advantage of position as Rome 
gives St. Peter's, London St. Paul's, New York under 
her system gives to nothing.^^ 

10 Ihid,, pp. 38-42. 

11 Reps, op. cit., p. 297. 

12 John Nolen, New Ideals in the Planning of 
Cities, Towns and Villages (New York: American City 
Bureau, 1919) , p. 41. 
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ning, and in 1816 the Indiana legislature au- 
thorized the replatting of all the land laid out 
according to the 1802 plan. This compulsory 
pooling of land for redevelopment converted 
Jeffersonville to a typical gridiron. The Jeffer- 
son checkerboard was followed in the original 
plan of Jackson, Mississippi, in 1821. This also 
fell before the influence of land speculation 
and the temptations of unearned increment.^^ 

For the most part, people accepted uncriti- 
cally the way in which American cities were 
developing. This attitude is not surprising, be- 
cause an urban society hardly seemed to be in 
the making. The 1840 census showed only 
twelve cities of over 25,000 population, and 
only three with more than 100,000. So long as 
the scale of urban growth was small, the anti- 
planning of the 19th century was more an an- 
noyance than a disaster. 

But rapid urbanization was just ahead. 
Technology was forging the instruments 
through which an urban society would become 
viable. Between 1830 and 1840, railroad mile- 
age increased from 23 to 2,818. The first tele- 
graph message was sent in 1844. In 1852 Otis 
invented the passenger elevator, and the first 
Bessemer converter was put into operation a 
year before the end of the Civil War. Central- 
ized business services became possible in 1867, 
when the first practical typewriter was devel- 
oped. The telephone was invented in 1876, and 
two years later occurred the first practical ap- 
plication of electric arc lamps. The 1880*s were 
boom times in building, as skyscraper frame 
construction was introduced. 

The cumulative impact of these technologi- 
cal innovations was to centralize population. 
By 1880, there were 77 cities with populations 
of over 25,000, and 20 cities of over 100,000. It 
would have been difficult in any event to man- 
age changes of such magnitude. The lack of 
urban planning policies made it impossible. 
Congestion was as inevitable as centralization. 

A few Americans rejected the new urban, 
industrial life by fleeing to small utopian com- 
munities. These were primarily religious 
groups, some with overtones of early socialistic 

1“* Reps, op. cit., pp. 314-24. 


doctrines.^® Several enjoyed economic and social 
success, such as the Amana, Iowa, groups, the 
Rappites in Pennsylvania, and John Humphrey 
Noyes' Oneida community in New York state. 
The Rappites, in fact, had tamed the wilder- 
ness of New Harmony, Indiana, before selling 
out to Robert Owen, who was to fail as com- 
pletely as the Rappites had succeeded. On 
the whole, the impact of the utopian communi- 
ties upon the physical patterns of city building 
was negligible. The successful settlements did 
not depart from typical American planning 
practice. The Rappites used a simple gridiron. 
The Mormons, who had the most extensive 
experience in building cities, planned their set- 
tlements at Kirtland, Ohio, Nauvoo, Illinois, 
and Salt Lake City according to a strict grid- 
iron pattern. It is interesting to note that the 
utopian communities that exhibited unusual 
schemes for physical layout were spectacularly 
unsuccessful.^® Apparently visionaries like Rob- 
ert Owen, Etienne Cabot, and Fourier neg- 
lected the ancient admonition to put first 
things first. “But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you." 

Crusades for Improvement 

Thus, uncritical acceptance and escape were 
major 1 9th century reactions to urbanization. 
However, two small groups made an effort to 
meet the city on its own terms, not to escape 
from its demands. The housing reformers and 
the park planners were the precursors; they 
paved the way for a rebirth of planning at the 
end of the century. Both groups began to raise 
a crucial question that had not been faced 
since colonial times; to what extent was com- 
munity control over private actions necessary 
to create and preserve a satisfactory urban en- 
vironment? 

Urban housing first became an issue through 
the concern with sanitation. Serious epidemics 
of typhoid, cholera, and yellow fever periodi- 
cally swept sections of the country, and they 
were most severe in the cities. New York City 

15 See Charles Nordhoff, The Communistic Societies 
OF THE United States (New York: Hillary House 
Publishers, Ltd., 1961) . This was first published in 1875. 

16 Reps, op. cit.j pp. 439-74. 
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paid attention to the problem at an early date: 
in 1834 and 1845, reports on sanitation blamed 
bad housing as a major cause of disease. A state 
legislative committee surveyed slum areas of 
New York and Brooklyn in 1857, and its report 
deals both with the relationship between dis- 
ease and poor housing, and with the process by 
which urban housing became blighted. The 
latter was described as the familiar pattern of 
abandonment of houses by upper income 
groups, their management passing into the 
hands of real estate agents, who then subdi- 
vided them into many apartments. Said the 
report: 

. . . entire blocks of buildings, worn out in other 
service, were let in hundreds of sub-divided apart- 
ments, and rates of rent were established, as well as 
seasons and modes of payment, which, while aflEord- 
ing the wretched tenantry some sort of shelter 
within their scanty means, secured at the same time 
prompt payment of weekly dues, and an aggregate 
of profit from the whole barracks (risks and losses 
taken into account) of twice or thrice the amount 
which a legitimate lease of the building to one 
occupant would bring, if granted for business pur- 
poses at the usual rate of real estate interest.^^ 

Glaab observes about the report as a whole 
that it: 

reflects views often found in the writings of mu- 
nicipal reformers — that the city, for better or worse, 
was here to stay; that it historically had been a 
center for civilization and decent living and could 
be the same in America; and that its problems had 
to be solved through community action.^® 

After 1865, the large cities of the country 
became increasingly congested. New York 
reached a density of 326 persons per acre in 
1870. At the time of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, slum sections of New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Cleveland were more densely popu- 
lated than almost any cities throughout the 
world. These conditions finally produced legis- 
lative action and attempts to improve low-cost 
housing design. 

In New York, the usual tenement of the 
mid-nineteenth century was built on the 'Rail- 
road'’ plan. Six- and seven-story buildings were 

Glaab, op. cit., p. 270. 
p. 267. 


placed on 25-foot lots, each structure abutting 
the other. The only "open space” was a 10-foot 
yard in the rear, where the privies were lo- 
cated. The practice of building exterior walls 
on the lot lines meant that the interior rooms 
had no windows. 

The first New York tenement legislation was 
passed in 1867, the year following the establish- 
ment of the city health department. It was an 
ineffective law. The "dumbbell” plan dated 
from 1879. It merely reduced lot coverage from 
90 per cent to 85 per cent by providing a small 
interior light shaft along the lot lines. Finally, 
the dumbbell was outlawed by the "New Law” 
of 1901. Lot coverage was now reduced to 
about 70 per cent, with a greater use of interior 
courts, rather than light wells. A 50-foot lot 
tended to replace the old 25-foot width.^® 

The Tenement House Act of 1901 was vigor- 
ously enforced. Its adoption was a tribute to 
the efforts of Lawrence Veiller, a municipal 
reformer who was later to become president of 
the National Housing Association. 

Within a few years. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut established similar codes, and be- 
tween 1905 and 1908 Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
and San Francisco adopted effective municipal ordi- 
nances.^® 

After fifty years of work, the housing reform- 
ers finally persuaded the public to assume 
some community responsibility for the condi- 
tions under which the other half lived. 

The park planners performed a similar func- 
tion. Their ability to convince a number of 
cities after 1860 that parks and boulevards 
were desirable and could not be provided with- 
out planning and land controls was important 
in altering the dominant laissez-faire attitude 
toward urban growth. In both parks and hous- 
ing, the claims of the polity were beginning to 
be reasserted. 

It is ironic, as well as indicative of con- 
straints upon American civic action, that the 
urban parks movement succeeded because it 
based its arguments upon rural virtues. Its 

Arthur Gallion and Simon Eisner, The Urban 
Pattern (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 2nd ed., 1963) , pp. 67-69. 
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leaders justified the provision of open spaces as 
a means of counteracting the baneful influence 
of urban life on simple neighborliness. In an 
article written in 1870, Frederick Law Olmsted 
developed an argument that is a remarkable 
anticipation of Louis Writh’s urban sociology. 
Like Wirth sixty years later, Olmsted asserts 
that life in cities is characterized by secondary 
contacts: 

Our minds are thus brought into close dealings 
with other minds without any friendly flowing to- 
ward them, but rather a drawing from them. Much 
of the intercourse between men when engaged in the 
pursuits of commerce has the same tendency — a tend- 
ency to regard others in a hard if not always harden- 
ing way. . . . (Thus) it happens that men who have 
been brought up, as the saying is, in the streets, who 
have been most directly and completely affected by 
town influences, so generally show, along with a 
remarkable quickness of apprehension, a peculiarly 
hard sort of selfishness. Every day of their lives they 
have seen thousands of their fellow-men, have met 
them face to face, have brushed against them, and 
yet have had no experience of anything in common 
with them.^^ 

Therefore, the park was, to Olmsted, an op- 
portunity for '‘neighborly receptive recrea- 
tion,” an atmosphere equivalent to an infor- 
mal family gathering. 

Many of the design principles of the parks 
movement originated in the layout of ceme- 
teries in the 1830s. New theories of informality, 
romanticism, and the picturesque were applied 
to Mount Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (1831), Philadelphia's Laurel 
Hill Cemetery (1836) , and New York's Green- 
wood (1838) P" These attractive areas were im- 
mensely popular, and began to acquaint peo- 
ple with the skills of the landscape architect. 
The next step was to draw an analogy to mu- 
nicipal parks. By 1844, William Cullen Bryant 
was strongly campaigning for park space in 
New York City, Political support developed, 
and in 1853 the acquisition of Central Park 
began. This was the first large public park in 
America. 

Frederick Law Olmsted was appointed su- 
perintendent. Associating himself with Calvert 

2i/6id., p. 248. 
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Vaux, he submitted the prize-winning plan for 
the development of Central Park. The whole 
nation was the beneficiary of the extraordinary 
quality of this plan, for Central Park became a 
great example for other cities. In their report 
of 1868, the Commissioners noted that park 
planning was proceeding in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other cities. Chicago was to purchase 1,900 acres 
for park development in 1870. The great Min- 
neapolis system took shape between 1872 and 
1883, while the Boston Metropolitan Park 
Commission was established in 1892. 

Olmsted himself had found his life work. He 
became the acknowledged leader of the parks 
movement. Sometimes, in cooperation with 
Vaux, he produced parks plans for a score of 
American cities. He laid out several suburban 
communities, such as Riverside, Illinois, and 
Roland Park in Baltimore. In the latter, his 
contribution included a set of deed restrictions 
for management of the common property of 
the community organization. He was a leading 
participant in the design of the 1893 Colum- 
bian Exposition. By the time of his death in 
1903, he had trained a number of associates, 
including his son. In the history of American 
civic design, there were few to equal his talents. 

As the 19th century drew to a close, the times 
seemed ripe for a rebirth of a conscious city 
planning movement. Sanitation was bad, and 
housing was worse. In 1890, the Superintend- 
ent of the Census announced that the frontier 
had ended; cheap Western land was no longer 
even in theory a “safety valve” for the urban 
masses. With the establishment of the AFL by 
Samuel Gompers in 1886, the labor movement 
was entering its modern phase. For the first 
time, many Americans were facing the fact that 
an urban, industrial society was forming, and 
that there was no reversing the trend. 

Urban life even began to get some defenders, 
who provided partial alternatives to the anti- 
city bias of American intellectual and popular 
thought. The most dramatic examples were the 
utopian novels. The plot of Edward Bellamy's 
Looking Backward was set in an ideal city. It 
has been judged the most widely read Ameri- 
can novel, other than Uncle Tom's Cabin, and 
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societies were formed to promote the realiza- 
tion of its projections. Less well known was 
Chauncey Thomas' The Crystal Button Or, 
Adventures of Paul Prognosis in the Forty- 
Ninth Century (1891) . Thomas' city of the fu- 
ture featured zoning restrictions on building 
heights, low-income public housing, home 
demonstration agents, and the use of express- 
way median strips for rail rapid transit.^^ 

This was also the period of intensive munici- 
pal reform. Almost every American city govern- 
ment had its boss and his machine, which 
thrived on corruption. Progressive reformers 
often attributed boss rule to the cynical manip- 
ulation of masses of uneducated immigrants. 
In part, this was true, but the simple exchange 
of votes for services is not enough to explain 
the persistence of the phenomenon. 

The big money was not in immigrants, but 
in public services. After 1860, city development 
was a great expansive force in the American 
economy. The needs of dense settlements 
created goods and services that had not existed 
before, such as paved streets, sewerage and 
water systems, and public transportation. As 
evidence for the pressure to provide such serv- 
ices, it is worthy of note that municipal debt 
rose from $200 million in 1860 to $1,433 mil- 
lion in 1902.^^ Even if private enterprise were 
responsible for an activity, public officials were 
usually involved through such legal require- 
ments as utility franchises. The construction 
contract and the franchise provided opportuni- 
ties for honest and dishonest graft. In sum, the 
important symbiotic relationship in municipal 
corruption was politician-businessman, rather 
than politician-immigrant. As Lincoln Steffens 
and his fellow muckrakers demonstrated, the 
cesspool under city hall was usually dug by 
businessmen. 

The Columbian Exposition of 1893 was held 
in this period of ferment. It was a tour de 
force. Beginning in 1890, a group of the na- 
tion's most prominent designers hammered out 
a unified plan. Frederick Law Olmsted was the 
consulting landscape architect. Daniel H. 
Burnham and John Root were retained as con- 

23 See Glaab, op. cit., pp. 318-25. 
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suiting architects. The noted sculptor, Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, advised on the execution of 
fountains and statues. Although Louis Sullivan 
condemned the classical style of the Exposition 
as a ‘Virus," it was an immediate popular suc- 
cess. 

The Chicago Fair of 1893 changed the architec- 
tural taste of the nation and led to a new direction 
in American city planning. The sight of the gleam- 
ing white buildings disposed symmetrically around 
the formal court of honor, with their domes and 
columns echoing the classic buildings of antiquity, 
impressed almost every visitor.^s 

The Fair catered to a latent interest that was 
ready to be aroused, and it signaled the revival 
of urban planning. 

1900-1930: The Partial Recovery 
of a Planning Function 

It would be pleasant to recount a simple tale in 
which, after the dark ages of the 19th century, 
urban planning emerged from bondage, grad- 
ually gathered to itself a panoply of tech- 
niques, powers, and ideals, and finally became 
totally equipped to grant cities a comprehen- 
sive salvation. To describe such a process of 
linear, cumulative development would indeed 
be heartwarming — ^but inaccurate. In fact, the 
American planning movement after 1900 fol- 
lowed a path that was to lead it into serious 
irrelevance thirty years later. The recovery of 
an adequate planning function was not to be 
an easy task. 

In 1900, the centennial year of Washington, 
D.C., the annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Architects was held in the capital 
city. Several important papers dealt with the 
beautification of areas containing the principal 
government buildings. These plans came to the 
attention of Senator James McMillan. As chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, McMillan was instrumental in obtain- 
ing a Senate authorization to prepare plans for 
the District's park system. The subcommittee 
responsible for the work immediately consti- 

25 Reps, op. cit., p. 498. 
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tuted a Senate Park Commission, the members 
of which were Daniel Burnham, Charles 
McKim, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and Freder- 
ick Law Olmsted, Jr. The old Columbian Ex- 
position team had been reconvened. 

A European trip was first on the agenda. 
The group visited the major cities, including 
Paris, where they saw the elements of civic 
design that had inspired LTnfant and the im- 
provements made by Haussmann from 1854 to 
1889. These later achievements were of a mon- 
umental character, with wide, sweeping boule- 
vards to let in light, air, and infantry. 

The final plan was completed in December, 
1901, and made public a month later. Prima- 
rily the work of Charles McKim, it replanned 
the Mall, provided for the axes that terminated 
on the Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials, and 
recommended areas for grouping public build- 
ings. Modern Washington shows that the plan 
was substantially followed. The plan also had 
repercussions far beyond the District of Colum- 
bia. Reps observes that 

By a coincidence which was to have profound 
influence in the subsequent course of American city 
planning, it was in the Washington of L’Enfant that 
the new doctrines of monumental planning were 
first carried out. Because the principles of Renais- 
sance planning were so easily revived in this city, 
since its basic framework had been conceived in that 
spirit, the impression was soon created that these 
planning precepts could be successfully adopted 
elsewhere.^® 

The impression was shared in many Ameri- 
can cities. The publicity given to the McMillan 
Commission's plan stirred widespread interest 
in civic beautification. Business leaders formed 
improvement groups devoted to applying the 
new gospel of planning in their own cities. 

This earliest manifestation of the rebirth of 
planning is usually called the City Beautiful 
Movement. Since the only available models 
were the Columbian Exposition and the Wash- 
ington Plan of 1902, the content of the plans 
was invariably restricted to three elements: 
civic centers, thoroughfares, and parks. Boule- 
vards and parkways were the design elements 

26/6,d., p. 502. 


that tied together the schemes for impressive 
public buildings and open spaces. As the lead- 
ing practitioner of the Movement, Daniel 
Burnham, asserted in his San Francisco plan 
report, “A city plan must ever deal mainly 
with the direction and width of its streets.''^^ 

By 1913, 43 plans were in existence, and four 
years later, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects reported that 233 cities were engaged in 
some kind of civic improvement program. Fre- 
quently, these were simply monumental civic 
center plans, as in Cleveland, Buffalo, or Har- 
risburg. The roster of more comprehensive 
schemes included the nation's leading cities: 
San Francisco in 1905; St. Louis, Roanoke, and 
Los Angeles in 1907; Chicago and Des Moines 
in 1909; New Haven in 1910; Dallas and Roch- 
ester in 1911; and Portland (Oregon) in 1912. 

The apogee of the City Beautiful was Daniel 
Burnham's Plan of Chicago (1909) . In scope 
and in understanding of a city, this masterful 
composition in civic design went far beyond 
Burnham's 1905 plans for Manila and San 
Francisco. The report began by placing Chi- 
cago in its regional context, pointing out the 
need for control of development beyond the 
city limits. Then Burnham progressively nar- 
rowed the focus of the plan from the city as a 
whole through the central area to a great plaza- 
civic center. As in the case of Washington, 
Chicago was to implement many of the propos- 
als. 

The City Beautiful Movement was the be- 
ginning of comprehensive planning. Profes- 
sionals like Burnham saw that there was a need 
to relate buildings to each other and to their 
sites. In emphasizing the three-dimensional 
quality of urban planning, they reasserted the 
vitality of one part of the colonial planning 
tradition. Hereafter, city planning would no 
longer be equivalent to a street map. 

The Movement had inspirational value in 
popularizing and dramatizing the need for city 
planning. Furthermore, it was not completely 
blind to the interconnections between physical 
planning and the sociopolitical aspects of 
urban life. In the Plan of Chicago, Burnham 
recognized the problem of the slum neighbor- 

p.5l7. 
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hood and warned that the city might soon be 
forced to provide public housing as a matter of 
simple justice. 

Despite these undeniable contributions to 
the revitalization of a planning function, the 
City Beautiful Movement quickly revealed cer- 
tain deficiencies. To begin with, beautification 
and adornment had limited practicability for 
most cities. In light of other demands upon the 
municipal treasury, the benefits hardly seemed 
worth the high costs involved. A more serious 
defect was the lack of legitimation of any 
public control over the private actions that 
were decisive in setting the quality of the 
urban environment. The early planners merely 
avoided the issue when they made “planning*' 
coterminous with parks, boulevards, and civic 
centers. This choice of a focus had two unin- 
tended consequences. It made sure that the 
claims of the polity did not become an issue, 
since the achievement of these limited goals 
required public investment, rather than con- 
trols. At the same time, the choice created a 
special upper-middle class constituency for 
planning. By nature suspicious of governmen- 
tal controls, particularly at the local level, this 
group would respond enthusiastically to an 
all-rewarding objective like beautification 
through public investment. 

The ironic aspects of this approach to urban 
planning were pointed out by Graham R. Tay- 
lor in his book, Satellite Cities. Written in 
1915, Taylor’s description of metropolitan ex- 
pansion contains one of the first critiques of 
city planning. He discusses the rise of indus- 
trial suburbs, and asks whether the brilliant 
technological innovations of the new mills and 
factories were being matched by equivalent im- 
agination in new town design. Gary, which 
U.S. Steel laid out on the dunes of northwes- 
tern Indiana in 1907, and Flint, Michigan, pro- 
vided an answer: 

Our general failure to bring city planning to bear 
where it will count for most — that is, in zones of 
new construction — ^was personified in this instance 
by those Middle Western officials of the Steel Corpo- 
ration who, as members of the Commercial Club of 
Chicago, were at this time contributing from their 
own pockets toward the $100,000 fund raised to 
work out in map and design the present magnificent 


city plan for Chicago, in which the genius of Daniel 
H. Burnham had its final expression. Yet as com- 
pany officials, they had not thought to secure the 
services of an expert city planner to lay out a 
brand-new town which, including the plant, in- 
volved an investment of over seventy-five million 
dollars. The Chicago city plan calls for a cutting o£ 
diagonal streets through old territory at enormous 
expense; the Gary town plan is likely to create in a 
decade conditions which can only be remedied by a 
similar Caesarean operation.^® 

How far we have yet to go in these directions in 
guiding development with reference to the commu- 
nity as a whole is illustrated by the fact that even at 
Flint — ^where a few years ago public-spirited citizens 
secured a well-known city planner to lay out a 
scheme for parks, boulevards and other civic fea- 
tures — one section after another of the industrial 
quarter was laid out adjacent to the automobile 
plants ‘without any special regulation except the 
understanding that no street was to be less than 
sixty feet in width.'^® 

An event in 1911 foretold the direction in 
which city planning would go in the next two 
decades. Two years before, the first national 
Conference on City Planning was convened at 
the call of the New York Committee on 
Congestion of Population. The Committee rep- 
resented those who were primarily interested 
in housing and thus was anchored in one of the 
two groups that kept planning alive during the 
19th century. The theme of the 1909 Confer- 
ence was using planning to deal with social 
problems. The papers dealt more with econom- 
ics than aesthetics. They called for an urban 
planning process based upon a type of research 
alien to the City Beautiful leaders. As ex- 
plained by Benjamin Marsh, executive secre- 
tary of the New York Committee, 

This means that we shall make a survey, if we may 
adopt this term, of the economic and industrial 
conditions in the city, and preeminently of housing 
conditions and the ownership and control of land, 
since the land question is fundamental to a proper 
solution of the housing questions.^® 

By joining in this Conference, the planners 
were associating themselves with the main 
stream of municipal reform, which at this time 

28 Glaab, op. cit., pp. 441-42. 
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was undertaking a number of “social surveys'' 
patterned after Charles Booth's Lije and La- 
hour of the People of London (1903) . But the 
association was brief. In 1910, the National 
Planning Conference was established, and was 
soon dominated by architects and landscape 
architects. The New York Committee inde- 
pendently organized the National Housing As- 
sociation, which, beginning in 1911, held its 
own conferences. The two groups diverged, not 
to find common interests again until the 1930s. 
The divorce was a principal factor in keeping 
the planning movement out at the fringe of the 
major efforts to improve cities during the first 
three decades of this century. It also helped to 
stereotype planning as mere beautification of 
the urban facade. 

Not all planners were comfortable with this 
reputation. As sensitive a man as John Nolen 
returned again and again to the problem of 
restricting the scope of planning to streets, 
civic centers and parks. In 1919, he quoted, 
without comment, an unnamed “English 
writer" on the subject, and ten years later he 
used the same quotation in a textbook prepared 
under his editorship. But in 1929, Nolen added 
his own observation, “This criticism is typical 
of many others, and in the main it is true."®^ 

One English writer said, ‘In America it is the fear 
of restricting or injuring free and open competition 
that has made it so difficult for cities to exercise 
proper and efficient control over their development. 
The tendency therefore has been to promote those 
forms of civic improvement which can be carried 
out without interfering with vested interests. To 
impose severe sanitary restrictions, to limit the 
height and density of dwellings, or to prevent the 
destruction of amenities on privately owned land, 
may all help to reduce the profits of the 
speculator — Whence if he has any influence over the 
local governing bodies he will secure that nothing 
but what is absolutely necessary and legal shall be 
done in these directions. But to purchase large 
public parks and to develop civic centres adds to the 
value of the privately owned land and buildings in 
the city. . . 

31 John Nolen (ed.). City Planning (New York: D. 
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The City Beautiful Movement established 
two aspects of local planning that remain in 
common use today; the professional consultant 
and the quasi-independent planning commis- 
sion composed of leading citizens. The consult- 
ant system emerged quite naturally. There was 
no separate planning profession; the emphasis 
was upon the production of a one-shot plan; 
and the architects and landscape architects 
who became planners were accustomed to the 
client-consultant relationship. Given these con- 
ditions, there was really no alternative method 
for providing a professional staff. However, the 
exclusive reliance on consultants became more 
and more dysfunctional for effective planning. 
Summarizing the defects of the consultant sys- 
tem, Walker noted that: 

it generally involves the flaring and burning-out of 
the enthusiasm of civic groups, the expenditure of 
considerable sums within a short span of time, and a 
subsequent complacency on the part of public 
officials who view the resultant neatly bound volume 
as a fait accompli.^^ 

Planning as an official function of local gov- 
ernment became established almost as quickly 
as the consultant system. Although the first 
City Beautiful plans were prepared under pri- 
vate auspices by civic organizations, there was 
early recognition of the need for placing re- 
sponsibility under public authority. Cities 
turned to a familiar device: the appointment 
of prestigious citizens to an unpaid commis- 
sion. The first city planning commissions were 
in Hartford (1907) and Milwaukee (1908) . 
Chicago followed suit in 1909 with a rather 
unusual organization. The mayor and the 
council appointed a commission of 328 mem- 
bers. In reality, this was an association of in- 
fluential civic leaders for promotion of the 
Burnham Plan, but it did receive an appropri- 
ation of public funds. The Massachusetts legis- 
lature, in 1913, made it mandatory for all cities 
of over 10,000 population to create official plan- 
ning boards. Only 18 cities had planning 
boards or commissions in that year. However, 
the number had grown to 185 nine years later. 

33 Walker, op, cit., p. 210. 
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During the 1920s, city planning became in- 
creasingly popular. Although there were some 
changes in emphasis, the general trend was to 
move in the directions charted by the City 
Beautiful Movement. Cities continued to show 
little inclination to add planners to the full- 
time municipal bureaucracy; in 1929 only 46 
cities had planning budgets of more than 
15,000. Thus the itinerant consultants grew in 
numbers and prestige. Semi-independent plan- 
ning commissions multiplied, as this way of 
organizing the local planning function became 
imbedded in the enabling statutes of state after 
state. The U.S. Department of Commerce gave 
additional sanction to the use of planning com- 
missions in its 1928 model law, A Standard 
City Planning Enabling Act. Because the lead- 
ership of most local planning commissions 
rested in the hands of Chambers of Commerce 
and well-to-do citizens, their plans paid no at- 
tention to slums or poverty. Through their de- 
cisions and actions physical layout remained 
supreme. 

The major changes in local planning during 
the twenties were (1) the addition of engi- 
neers and lawyers to the ranks of the planning 
profession, (2) the beginnings of state and 
metropolitan planning, and (3) the rapid rise 
and immense popularity of zoning. This last 
change was the most important of all. Zoning 
became to planning what the sacraments are to 
the Bible — a visible sign of grace. 

A separate planning profession had been 
slowly emerging since 1909, when Harvard's 
School of Landscape Architecture offered the 
first university course in city planning. A dec- 
ade later, the Harvard curriculum included 
principles of city planning, practice and de- 
sign, principles of construction, and planting 
design. Eight other educational institutions 
were offering some instruction in city plan- 
ning. The course work was, like Harvard's, 
usually offered by landscape architecture facul- 
ties. 

When the American City Planning Institute 
(now the American Institute of Planners) was 
organized within the National Planning Con- 
ference in 1917, its membership consisted pri- 
marily of architects and landscape architects. 
Lawyers and engineers were attracted in in- 


creasing numbers during the 1920s. The for- 
mer came in because of their role in the devel- 
opment of the law of zoning and subdivision 
control. The latter were required because of 
the need for competence in transportation and 
public works. It should be recalled that auto- 
mobile registrations increased from 458,000 in 
1910 to 8,132,000 in 1920, and then soared to 
22,973,000 in 1930. Engineers could plan street 
improvements and transit facilities. The City 
Efficient became as admirable an objective as 
the City Beautiful, and the chief staff person in 
local planning agencies, aimed at furthering 
this new image, usually received the title “Plan- 
ning Engineer.'' 

Because the automobile and an expansive 
economy made rapid suburbanization possible 
after World War I, attention turned to both 
state and metropolitan area planning. New 
York State created a temporary commission on 
housing and regional planning in 1923. Its 
1926 report is usually considered the first com- 
prehensive state plan. New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois set up planning agencies between 
1929 and 1931. 

At the metropolitan level, planning efforts 
were usually carried out by private groups; it 
was not until the 1950s that metropolitan 
planning was to become primarily a govern- 
mental function, supported by public funds. 
The New York Regional Plan Association, 
which was established in 1923 and financed by 
a large grant from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, attracted much attention. Its activities in- 
spired similar organizations in large metropoli- 
tan areas like St. Louis, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Pittsburgh. However, some metropolitan 
planning was carried on under governmental 
auspices, even at this early date. The Los 
Angeles County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion was created in 1922; the Boston Metro- 
politan District Commission set up a Division 
of Metropolitan Planning in 1923; and Niag- 
ara Frontier Planning Board came into exis- 
tence in 1925. An analysis of the proceedings of 
the National Planning Conferences shows that 
metropolitan and county planning was a major 
subject of professional consideration from 1923 
through 1925, and from 1929 through 1931. 
The Conferences gave minor attention to state 
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planning from 1923 through 1926. 

The hallmark of the 1920s was the wide- 
spread acceptance of comprehensive zoning. 
Building upon a limited legal base that had 
allowed municipalities to control “public nui- 
sances/’ lawyers like Edward Bassett and 
Alfred Bettman began to develop zoning as a 
method for effectuating a community plan. In 
1913, the New York Heights of Buildings Com- 
mission, chaired by Bassett, adopted a report 
that laid the foundation for the 1916 New 
York City ordinance, the first comprehensive 
zoning ordinance to be enacted by an Ameri- 
can city. This new technique received a great 
deal of publicity. The National Planning Con- 
ferences had lengthy papers and discussions on 
zoning each year from 1916 through 1925, and 
again from 1928 through 1931, when the em- 
phasis shifted to the administration of zoning 
ordinances. 

Five years after New York’s pioneer action, 
seventy-six cities had passed zoning ordinances. 
In 1922, the U.S. Department of Commerce 
published the first edition of A Standard State 
Zoning Enabling Act. By 1926, when the Su- 
preme Court established the constitutionality 
of comprehensive zoning,®^ there were 564 cit- 
ies with such ordinances. In 1931, there were 
800. 

The remarkable popularity of zoning de- 
serves closer examination. Since, in theory, it 
had become the chief means of guiding urban 
development according to a comprehensive 
plan, an observer might be tempted to con- 
clude that Americans had, at last, changed 
their laissez-faire attitudes toward the urban 
land market. Such a conclusion would be erro- 
neous. Zoning became popular precisely when 
it became touted as a method of stabilizing and 
protecting property values. The practice of 
zoning was substantially different from the the- 
ory. Single-family residential areas were se- 
cured from the intrusions of undesirable uses, 
but multi-family, commercial, and industrial 
areas were commonly overzoned. New York’s 
ordinance, for example, could legally provide 
enough business and industrial space for a city 

34 Village of Euclid, Ohio, v. Ambler Realty Company, 
272 U.S. 363 (1926) . 


of 340,000,000 people.^® Walker summarized 
the way in which zoning had been co-opted 
when he wrote: 

Zoning became primarily a static process of at- 
tempting to set and preserve the character of certain 
neighborhoods, in order to preserve property values 
in those areas, while imposing only nominal restric- 
tions on those areas holding a promise of speculative 
profit.36 

In sum, local planning on the eve of the 
Great Depression had attained status and self- 
identity. American cities had recovered a plan- 
ning function. Yet the relevance of most plan- 
ning programs to basic urban problems seemed 
questionable. Organization for planning was in 
the hands of quasi-independent commissions 
composed of business executives, realtors, and 
the high priests of the economic order — 
lawyers, architects, and engineers. For the most 
part, these lay leaders looked upon planning as 
a citizens’ effort, to be “sold” to recalcitrant 
politicians.®’^ Lacking funds for a permanent 
staff of any size, the commissions employed con- 
sultants to prepare a “Master Plan.” In due 
course, the Plan would be presented, and any- 
one at all acquainted with the field could antic- 
ipate the sections of the report: (1) streets, (2) 
transit and transportation, (3) parks and rec- 
reation, (4) civic appearance, and (5) zoning. 
These headings had almost become stereotypes. 
Except for zoning and transit, the scope of the 
plans went little beyond the framework devel- 
oped by Burnham and his contemporaries. If 
the politicians could be induced to adopt the 
recommended zoning ordinance, planning was 
completed. The commission could think of lit- 
tle else to do, other than advocate the bromide 
that the Master Plan should be kept up-to-date. 

This was the typical pattern for local plan- 
ning in the late 1920s. As Alonso observes: 

35 Walker, op. cit., p. 60. See also Urban Planning 
AND Land Policies, VoL II of the Supplementary Report 
of the Urbanism Committee to the National Resources 
Committee (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
hce, 1939) . 

36 Ibid., p. 59. 

37 For an occupational analysis of commissions, see 
ibid., pp. 143-62. For attitudes toward planning, see 
ibid., p. 205. 
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The planning commission in a social sense, and 
the zoning ordinance in a real estate sense, repre- 
sented middle and upper class values and were too 
often holding operations against the forces of 
change. Since zoning combined conservatism with 
the planning advocated by the progressives, it (city 
planning) often enjoyed considerable support to- 
gether with indifferent success.^® 

Norton Long had succinctly described this 
pattern as the “civic New Year’s resolution,” 
with the same practical effect as such resolu- 
tions usually have. Thus, in only three decades, 
American cities built a new planning tradition 
that was in danger of becoming a ritualistic art 
form. It is a tribute to the regenerative capaci- 
ties of the planning movement that alternative 
patterns were soon to be developed. 


Local Planning After 1930 — 
Evaluation and New Directions 

Some foundations of regeneration were laid 
during the 1920’s. The academic disciplines 
most closely allied with planning practice 
began to undertake research in urban structure 
and behavior. The University of Chicago was 
becoming the center for urban sociology, and, 
in 1924, a faculty committee on community 
research was created. In 1925, the first issue of 
Land Economics was published at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The economic, sociological, 
and governmental research initiated in the 
Twenties was eventually to furnish a more rig- 
orous empirical base for urban planners. 

Three events in 1929 were harbingers of new 
emphases in planning. One was the completion 
of Radburn, New Jersey, an innovation in 
neighborhood design inspired by the “new 
town” theories of Ebenezer Howard. Published 
in 1898, Howard’s book. Tomorrow: A Peace- 
ful Path to Real Reform, had had relatively 
little impact on American planning, which, 
from 1902, stressed the re-planning of existing 
cities, rather than the creation of new ones. 
The second event was the establishment of the 
first school of city planning, at Harvard Uni- 

38 William Alonso, ‘‘Cities and City Planners,” 
Daedalus, XCII (Fall, 1963) , p. 826. 


versity. After 1929, entrance into the planning 
profession could be accomplished through 
professional education in planning itself, 
rather than through specialized aspects of 
training in architecture or engineering. The 
third event was the publication of the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its Environs, 
This remarkable document was quite unlike 
the stereotyped plans of the period. It relied 
heavily upon social science research, and it 
broke new ground in its treatment of the 
neighborhood unit, public finance, govern- 
ment services, and the economic base of the 
city. Perloff asserts that it was not until the 
1940s that university planning education 
caught up with the Regional Plan of New 
York.33 

The Depression experience provided a pow- 
erful impetus toward a redefinition of local 
planning. When it was seen that the Unseen 
Hand did not necessarily assure continued 
high levels of economic activity, the nation’s 
attention became focused on creating new in- 
stitutional structures and coordinating their 
activities with old ones. Planning could not 
escape these questions of administration and 
organization. Many of its leaders saw that if 
planning were to be more than the civic New 
Year’s resolution, it had to become anchored in 
the ongoing political process. The establish- 
ment of the American Society of Planning 
Officials in 1934 was an early organizational 
expression of the new concern with planning 
policy. ASPO was to serve as the vehicle 
through which public officials and profession- 
als could discuss common concerns. Robert 
Walker’s book. The Planning Function in 
Urban Government, was both an analysis of 
the status of planning and a plea for an alter- 
native model to the quasi-independent plan- 
ning commission. Walker believed that effec- 
tive local planning required that the planning 
function be organized as a staff aid to the mu- 
nicipal executive. In the late 1930s, under the 
impact of Keynesian economic theories and the 


39 Harvey S. Perloff, Education for Planning: City, 
State, and Regional (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1957) , p. 19. 
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concept of a “shelf of public works/' cities 
developed systems of capital programming and 
budgeting. Planning agencies began to under- 
take so many administrative duties that, after 
World War II, many planners began to wonder 
whether the principal job of long-range com- 
prehensive planning was not succumbing to 
the pressures of these short-term tasks.^° 

In addition to forging new relationships to 
municipal government, planners during the 
Depression were also broadening the focus of 
their activities. Social problems assumed equal 
stature with physical layout as a legitimate 
claim on professional attention. Federal pro- 
grams were of great assistance in producing the 
new emphasis. By 1939, the Works Progress 
Administration alone had furnished staff for 
more than a hundred studies carried out by the 
planning agencies of 37 cities and 2 counties. 
WPA expenditures for these purposes averaged 
about 4.2 million dollars annually in the late 
1930s. Total local appropriations for planning 
were about 2.1 million dollars in 1936. Thus, 
the federal government was spending several 
times as much money for local planning as the 
local governments themselves.^^ The WPA- 
supported studies dealt with social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Most common were analyses 
of residential areas and conditions, which in- 
cluded real property inventories and child 
health and juvenile delinquency studies. Some 
planning agencies produced reports on aspects 
of municipal finance, such as cost-revenue stud- 
ies of public services and tax delinquency 
data.'^^ 

The awakening interest in social problems 
served as a basis for a rapprochement between 
the planning and the housing reform groups. 
The rediscovery of common interests, after two 
decades of relatively little contact, was 
strengthened by the passage of the Housing Act 
of 1937. This statute set the existing pattern of 
federal-local responsibilities in the field of 
public housing. The records of the National 
Planning. Conferences provide the best evi- 


^Ihid., p. 16. 

Walker, op. cit., p. 193. 
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dence of the radical change in professional atti- 
tudes toward housing problems. Except in 
1918, there were no major sessions on housing 
at any of the annual Conferences from 1912 
until 1931. Thereafter, housing was a primary 
topic through 1936, and received minor Con- 
ference attention each year from 1938 through 
1946. By that time, however, “housing" had 
been converted to the problem of urban rede- 
velopment and renewal, which has been exten- 
sively discussed at most Conferences since 1941. 

In reviewing the ferment of the 1930s, it 
seems clear that the Urbanism Committee of 
the National Resources Committee was a 
major force in stimulating the new outlook on 
local planning. Composed primarily of stu- 
dents of public administration, the Committee 
accepted two major premises for making plan- 
ning effective. First, it saw that there is a direct 
relationship between the definiteness and con- 
tinuity of governmental policy and the success 
of the city plan. Second, it called attention to 
the fact that physical planning has no meaning 
apart from a matrix of social and economic 
factors. The Committee summarized its analy- 
sis of urban planning as follows: 

In fact, the entire scope and conception of local 
urban planning need broadening. While the influ- 
ence of the physical environment upon the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the community is 
everywhere in evidence, planning agencies and plan- 
ners have been slow to recognize and give proper 
emphasis to the social and economic objectives and 
aspects of planning and zoning. Studies of the eco- 
nomic base of the community, its soundness, defi- 
ciencies, and its prospects, and the need for a selec- 
tive program of industrial development, have been 
almost completely overlooked. The pressing prob- 
lem of housing has not received the attention from 
planning agencies that it deserves. 

Local planning should be given or must gain for 
itself a place in the structure of government where it 
will be closer to the local legislative body, the chief 
executive and the administrative departments. A 
possible way to achieve this might be the transform- 
ing of the independent planning commission or 
board into a planning department as one of the staff 
agencies of the local government, with or without an 
advisory committee of citizens. However, thorough 
understanding and acceptance of planning by the 
local legislative body, the chief executive, and, most 
of all, by the citizenry in general, would appear to 
be a prerequisite for such a change.^^ 
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Following World War II, there was a dy- 
namic expansion of local planning in the direc- 
tions pointed out in the 1930s. Budgets grew, 
and so did staff resources. The rise of the resi- 
dent planning staff began at the end of the 
Depression. Some consultants, like Nolen and 
Bartholomew, encouraged cities with which 
they had contracts to hire the consultant’s 
professionals in residence as permanent staff 
after the consulting job had been completed. 
The growing number of planning schools in- 
creased the supply of trained professionals. 
While only four schools offered graduate de- 
grees in city planning in 1940, there were 19 
professional degree programs a decade later. 
University curricula not only made more plan- 
ners available, but also expanded the expertise 
of those entering the field. The professional 
programs were rapidly to make obsolete Walk- 
er’s criticism of 1936 that “persons trained for 
social research have, in fact, been generally 
overlooked in staffing planning offices.”'^^ 

Vastly more sophisticated methods of analy- 
sis became commonplace. A comparison of 
Stuart Chapin’s textbook Urban Land Use 
Plannin^^ with, say, the 1929 edition of No- 
len’s book shows how strongly planning now 
relies upon the diciplines of economics, sociol- 
ogy, and geography for its analytic tools. Plan- 
ning techniques have been most highly refined 
in the model building and computer technol- 
ogy applied since 1955 by the massive transpor- 
tation studies in Chicago, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and other large cities. 

Planning is now considered a governmental 
function at all levels — municipal, metropoli- 
tan, and state. No doubt the federal grants first 
authorized under Section 701 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 acted as powerful leverage in stim- 
ulating small cities and metropolitan areas to 
organize planning agencies. However, the pres- 
sures of urban growth would probably, in time. 


43 U.S. National Resources Committee — Urbanism 
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Economy (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1937) , pp. 63-64. 

44 Walker, op. cit., p. 200. 

45 F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., Urban Land Use Planning 
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have been as compelling as the availability of 
money. In large cities, particularly, the govern- 
mental character of planning has been inter- 
preted to mean an integration of the planning 
function into the administrative structure. 
Planning departments have replaced several 
quasi-independent commissions. This has made 
it easier for elected chief executives to adopt 
planning as part of their political platforms 
and to use the planning agency for objectives 
far broader than physical development. 

The fan-wise expansion of planning activi- 
ties since 1930, with their variety and increased 
scope, has led Perloff to comment on the “addi- 
tive” character of urban planning in the 
United States: 

From (1) an early stress on planning as concerned 
chiefly with aesthetics, planning came to be con- 
ceived also in terms of (2) the efficient functioning 
of the city — in both the engineering and the eco- 
nomic sense; then (3) as a means of controlling the 
uses of land as a technique for developing a sound 
land-use pattern; then (4) as a key element in 
efficient governmental procedures; later (5) as in- 
volving welfare considerations and stressing the 
human element; and, more recently, (6) planning 
has come to be viewed as encompassing many 
socio-economic and political, as well as physical, 
elements that help to guide the functioning and 
development of the urban community.^® 


Conclusion 

The diversity of which Perloff speaks has been 
a remarkable achievement. By creating alterna- 
tive models from which to choose methods and 
objectives, the American planning movement 
has avoided a sense of closure on the limits of 
professional practice. The prevention of ortho- 
doxy may have been unintentional, but it has 
clearly been functional for both urban plan- 
ning and the cities it serves. 

Looking back over the history of city planning, it 
becomes clear that both the term 'planning' and city 
planning activities have served extremely useful so- 
cial ends. Planning — as an approach, a symbol, and 
an activity — ^has helped to bring . . . into the con- 

43 Perloff, op. cit., pp. 1 1-12. 
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sdonsness of governments and of the general public, 
the importance and desirability of being concerned 
(operationally) with relationships among people, 
physical objects, and ecological forces; of trying to 
see things whole; of setting goals and of trying to 
figure out the best ways of achieving them; of trying 
to coordinate and integrate the different kinds of 
physical improvement and development activities 
carried out by the government; of aiming at and 
working toward a better future. Thus, at least in the 
United States, a dynamic relationship has developed 
between dty planning as an idea and an activity, on 
the one side, and, on the other, the broadening 
popular view of munidpal government responsibil- 
ity and the more widespread acceptance of the need 
for consdously working toward an improved urban 
environment.^^ 

The creative interplay between the political 
process and the objectives of the planning 
movement has indeed been a hallmark of 
urban planning in the United States. But the 
problem remains that the full range of plan- 
ning objectives cannot be accommodated 
within most local political systems. What has 
happened is that the four environmental fac- 
tors that killed the colonial town planning tra- 
dition are still operative in American urban 
policy-making. Instead of pervading the total 
political system, as they did early in the 19th 
Century, they now have differential impacts. 
Their influence is quite decisive in many 
urban political environments, moderately pow- 
erful in most, and of little effect in a few. This 
means that the creative interplay of planning 
and politics is inhibited in varying degrees be- 
cause of certain stable properties of local politi- 
cal action. 

From this perspective, it is easy to account 
for the popularity of local planning in the late 
1920s. The end result of the line of develop- 
ment that began in 1900 was a type of planning 
that did little violence to the concepts on 
which 19th century dty development had pro- 
ceeded. The planning activity of the 1920s did 
not challenge the view of land as a speculative 
commodity, but simply imposed a few ground 

Ibid., pp. 17-18. 


rules under which speculation was to be car- 
ried on. It did not ask local government to 
become a positive instrument of the public 
welfare, but assumed that public powers would 
continue to be exercised as the handmaiden of 
private development. Finally, the planning ac- 
tivities of the 1920s were seen as an instrument 
in the economic competition among cities. To 
have a master plan or a zoning ordinance was a 
badge of modernity and “progress.” Concern 
with the quality of urban development, apart 
from sheer quantity, was a retrograde notion. 
To be bigger meant, ipso facto, to be better, 
and planning marched forward under the 
watchword “Grow or Die.” 

Since 1930, the major trends in planning 
have interposed a set of ideas that challenge 
the older ideology. Those who are concerned 
with effective guidance of urban development 
are asking the polity to adjust to new condi- 
tions by accommodating more extensive public 
interest claims on private actions. Some cities 
are experimenting with new combinations of 
public and private activities through such de- 
vices as non-profit development corporations. 
Some are attempting to integrate social and 
physical planning. There is a search for satis- 
factory alternatives to the traditional practice 
of zoning and subdivision control. 

Yet, anyone familiar with American local 
politics must recognize the power of the older 
ideas. Urban land is not completely recognized 
as a community resource; the capabilities and 
intentions of municipal governments are 
viewed with suspicion; growth is in itself ad- 
mirable; and many people are, at base, anti- 
city. As a result, two traditions of local plan- 
ning exist side-by-side in the United States. 
One rests upon the foundations of the 1920s, 
the other upon the alternatives first posed in 
the 1930s. The latter is the more vital and 
timely, for it provides the concepts through 
which the urban polity is overcoming the con- 
ditions that, for more than a century, vitiated 
attempts to create a more satisfactory urban 
environment. 
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a complex of governmental agencies, where 
masses of paperwork often become a substitute 
for first-hand observation and communication. 
The regional ofl&ces of state and federal agen- 
cies become its symbols and long delays in 
processing become its product. A growing reli- 
ance upon elected officials in Washington and 
the state houses to move and expedite a partic- 
ular program or funding request, is another 
manifestation of this condition. The result 
has been to forge a closer link between plan- 
ning and politics. 

These examples establish the point that the 
planner, operating in any sector of urban gov- 
ernment, must learn to live with and apply the 
promise, with all its shortcomings, of a new 
Federalism that is itself a product of the im- 
mense changes that have overtaken our society. 
These changes have been eloquently recorded 
by planners and other urban observers. 
Gutkind has written of the emergence of me- 
galopolis, that gargantuan non jurisdiction that 
spreads from Maine to Virginia displaying a 
common spine, yet competing limbs and or- 
gans.^ Raymond Vernon and his colleagues 
probed in great detail the inner workings of 
the New York region and the utter dependence 
of that area upon the separate decisions of some 
1,400 governments.^ John Gaus, writing in Re- 
flections on Public Administration, speaks of 
“the coercions of environment and the com- 
pulsions resulting from science*’^ that demand 
new governmental responses so that the com- 
munity is able to deal with change while main- 
taining its democratic institutions. 

One of the most trenchant statements was 
made by the poet, Archibald MacLeish, in 
commenting on the personal impact of mass 
society and governmental entanglement: 

2 Erwin A. Gutkind, The Twilight of Cities (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962) . 

3 The New York Metropolitan Region Study (Ray- 
mond Vernon, Director) was undertaken by the Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration, Harvard University 
in 1956. See especially Edward M. Hoover and Raymond 
Vernon, Anatomy of a Metropolis (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1959) , and Robert C. Wood, 
1400 Governments (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1961) . 

^John M. Gaus, Reflections on Public 
Administration (University, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1947) . 


The old relationship between man and the 
world — a relationship once heavy with myth and 
imminent with meaning — has been replaced by our 
new, precise, objective, dispassionate observation of 
the world. With the result that our understanding of 
our experience of the world has been curiously 
mutilated. The world is still there — ^more there now 
than ever — bright and sharp and analyzed and ex- 
plicable. But we ourselves, facing the world, are 
NOT there. Our knowledge, that is to say, seems to 
exist of itself independently of us, or indeed of any 
knower — ^scientific knowledge stated in its scientific 
laws, its formulae and equations true to all men 
everywhere and always, but not for a single man 
alone.® 

The urban planner today operates in a wel- 
ter of relationships that demand his attention, 
require his participation, and press his compe- 
tence. It is therefore important that he regard 
this situation in systematic terms, in the same 
way he has come to regard highway systems 
and land use relationships. He must learn that 
local self-determination — that is, planning on a 
map that stops at the city limits — is as out- 
moded as the trolley car, that governmental 
interdependence is a fact of life. 

The Causes of Complexity 

What are some of the factors contributing to the 
reality of this situation? 

Fiscal Factors 

The first, of course, is to be found in the inabil- 
ity of both cities and states to find adequate 
revenue sources. In many urban areas, the ina- 
bility to meet even the ongoing and accus- 
tomed services is already evident, to say noth- 
ing of accommodating increasing expectations 
that give rise to new and greater demands for 
public service. The record indicates that both 
states and cities have been stretching their 
available revenue sources to the breaking point 
in recent years; their actual rate of increase has 
been greater than that of the federal govern- 
ment, for all its multitude of programs. While 
the federal government controls both the credit 
and the tax base of the nation, it has not 

5 Archibald MacLeish, “Crisis and Poetry,” a speech 
delivered to the Convocation of the Alumni Association, 
Yale University, October 7, 1960. 
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sharply increased its allocation of resources to 
donaestic, primarily urban problems, in terms 
of dollars. 

The results of this imbalance are recognized 
as having a strong outward pull on citizens and 
taxpaying businesses who can elect the relative 
convenience and the temporarily reduced costs 
of suburban living. In their wake comes a 
dependency and blight that requires still 
greater resources for stabilization or cure. On 
the political level, the product has been an 
increase in federal influence on programs, 
procedures, and available funds. While there is 
common agreement that the urban tax prob- 
lem must be resolved, the answer is not at 
hand. 

Archaic Governmental Structure 

A solution to many problems of urban growth 
is further inhibited by the archaic structure, 
and ineffective performance of the vast major- 
ity of urban governments. While much atten- 
tion is currently being given to regionalization 
or other shifts in certain services, too little 
attention is being paid to the basic structure of 
local government. 

A common tendency is to respond to a newly 
identified problem or a new source of federal 
aid with an entirely new administrative mecha- 
nism. There is persistent use of the semi- 
independent authority for handling a new 
problem, be it transit, renewal, or parking, this 
procedure resulting in the power of the chief 
executive being splintered and reduced. The 
powers of many a relatively strong mayor are 
being eroded in this well-intended manner. In 
Philadelphia, for example, a model home rule 
charter, instituted in 1952, incorporated the 
best features of modern administrative struc- 
ture. In the years since its adoption, some 20 
new agencies and coordinative mechanisms 
have ’'been added to the fringes of that struc- 
ture. While the vast majority of such agencies 
carry out a new regional, state, or federal func- 
tion that defies simple placement within old 
compartments, the net effect of their creation is 
to create a tangled set of working relationships 
within city government and with the state and 
federal agencies to which they are functionally 
related. 


Political Problems 

The absence of any real degree of regional or 
even city-wide consensus, is a fundamental ob- 
stacle faced constantly by the planner in cop- 
ing with intergovernmental problems. Part of 
this arises from the obvious fact that planning 
decisions are political decisions and are, by 
nature, not susceptible to unanimous views. 
Another part is attributable to the relative 
weakness of elected political leadership. In 
matters concerning regional problems, this is 
particularly likely to be the case. Parochialism 
and insularity dominate both sides of the cen- 
tral city's boundary line. Their mark is seen in 
many unhappy discussions involving transpor- 
tation schemes, industrial location planning, 
and school consolidation. How frequently the 
planner feels his best efforts are frustrated by 
lack of political leadership! 

In the absence of people and machinery to 
achieve consensus, and amid problems that cry 
out for attention, there has been a major re- 
course to legalistic solutions that involve pass- 
ing the problem upward. One result is seen in 
the increasing prerequisites to local and re- 
gional receipt of federal and state aids and 
there is every reason to expect that this form of 
carrot-and-stick implementation will intensify 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Economic Problems 

It is a simple fact that governmental units are 
geographically fixed, unlike business firms and 
residents who are free to move about as their 
situations may require. The result has been to 
make American cities and metropolitan areas 
extremely competitive creatures that increas- 
ingly rely upon careful public relations pro- 
grams, tax gimmicks, and other techniques to 
lure and win to them vital talent, industry, and 
tax revenues. An effect of this competition has 
been, all too often, to stimulate unwise plan- 
ning decisions that have resulted in a duplica- 
tion of facilities and misallocation of land 
areas and other resources. It has caused the 
planner all too often to suboptimize his efforts 
within the confines of his own jurisdiction and 
to avoid the facts of economic, social, and cul- 
tural life that bind the cities of a region to- 
gether. 
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Physical Problems 

There is, finally, the constant need to insert 
new land uses at higher standards into the 
built-up fabric of existing cities and regions. 
Not only must more people be housed, but new 
uses must be accommodated, such as airports, 
sewers, expressways, schools, and universities. 
Each of these new requirements, when devel- 
oped by the planner, tests the ability of exist- 
ing mechanisms to achieve sensible solutions. 

A few years ago the city of Milwaukee calcu- 
lated the impact of receiving 100 new families. 
This would require the availability of 100 
dwelling units, 2.2 grade schoolrooms, 1.64 
high school classrooms, 4 teachers, ^ of a fire- 
man, 10,000 gallons of water, and 140 new auto- 
mobiles. If this is multiplied by the presumed 
growth of metropolitan areas across the coun- 
try it will provide still another way of measur- 
ing the planner’s stake in intergovernmental 
solutions in the years that lie ahead. 


Existing Intergovernmental Relationships 

Existing ihtergovernmental relationships may 
be classified into two general categories for the 
purposes of exposition. Vertical relationships 
refer to ties that link a jurisdiction to govern- 
ments of higher and broader jurisdiction. Hor- 
izontal relationships describe a government’s 
relationship to its neighbors across invisible 
boundary lines. Together, these relationships 
cut across all the functional areas of concern to 
the planner, such as highways, urban renewal, 
poverty, pollution, and even natural beauty. 

Horizontal Relationships 

Governmental boundary lines may be invisible 
to the planner on his field trip, but they are 
very real in legal, political, and practical terms. 
The walls between^ jurisdictions seem to grow 
taller even as accelerated urbanization proves 
how outdated they have become. 

In 1960, there were some 174 metropolitan 
areas whose core cities exceeded 50,000 in pop- 
ulation. In all, multiple governments rule, 26 
or more being commonplace. In Greater Phila- 
delphia, for example, the figure is 963, compris- 


ing 7 counties, 140 municipalities, 199 town- 
ships, 286 special districts, and 331 school dis- 
tricts.® 

For even the simplest planning purposes, 
such a number of jurisdictions involves prob- 
lems of coordination, competition, and politi- 
cal and social distance between people. To the 
planner, it raises the question: what can he do 
with his formal charge when it encompasses so 
small a portion of the total area’s resources and 
needs? A number of solutions have been sug- 
gested and are being applied across these lines. 

Regional Planning Efforts. In planning, per- 
haps the most common device has been the 
regional planning commission whose directors 
represent the constituent political bodies. The 
typical charge to these regional bodies has been 
to advise on planning problems and to derive 
long-term comprehensive plans for regional 
growth and development. Stress should be 
placed on the advisory nature of the bodies. 
Many regional organizations have been a prod- 
uct of primary interest in transportation plan- 
ning, and have often been spawned by plan- 
ing funds made available by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads. Many of these groups 
have subsequently broadened their concern to 
include all aspects of regional growth and de- 
velopment. 

In response to recent federal rulings, many 
now are in the process of moving from purely 
advisory, consensus-seeking roles to those of re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of long-range 
plans that are prerequisite to various forms of 
fiscal aid. In this activity, they begin to parallel 
the evolution of the independent city planning 
commission as described in Robert A. Walker’s 
classic. The Planning Function in Urban Gov- 
ernment.'^ The prognosis would be for im- 
proved metropolitan planning on an advisory 
level, but with continued increase in the degree 
to which professional planning criteria are 
used in making local decisions. As Charles Ad- 
rian has pointed out, this is one way in which 

6U.S. Bureau of the Census, Local Government in 
Metropolitan Areas (Vol. V, 1962 Census of Govern- 
ments, p. 104) . 

7 Robert A. Walker, The Planning Function in 
Urban Government (2nd ed., Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950) . 
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metropolitan area. The classic example is Bos- 
ton’s Metropolitan District Comission (MDC) 
which, since 1919, has provided water, sewer, 
park, and certain police functions to more than 
forty cities and towns in Greater Boston. The 
MDC is a kind of super-government whose 
revenues are obtained from an assessment for- 
mula applied to each participating city and 
town. School consolidation represents a com- 
mon instance of state initiative in the rationali- 
zation of service patterns. 

Despite the considerable attention paid to 
the activity by political scientists and reform- 
ers, the examples of actual consolidation and 
federation of municipal bodies are few and far 
between. In 1945, Baton Rouge, Louisiana was 
completely consolidated with its county (par- 
ish) , an action which produced one set of 
officials, one planning commission, and a more 
effective service over a large geographic area. 
Twenty years later, however, it remains an al- 
most solitary textbook example of municipal- 
county consolidation. 

Dade County, Florida, supplies one of the 
few examples of efforts to rationalize certain 
functions on a metropolitan basis. Through 
the use of the pre-existing county, important 
regional functions were developed, with the 
cities maintaining other services as their re- 
sponsibility. Planning, police, parks, taxing, as- 
sessing, and health are among the functions 
today performed by Dade County’s county- 
manager government. While there have been 
persistent attempts to repeal the charter that 
supports the system, the arrangements have 
withstood all pressures and now appear clearly 
established. 

Undoubtedly the best known and most far- 
reaching federation of governmental functions 
has taken place in metropolitan Toronto, 
Canada, where since 1953 the city of Toronto 
and 12 suburbs containing 240 square miles 
have performed a wide set of functions on a 
metropolitan basis. Metropolitan planning is 
one notable result. Services performed by met- 
ropolitan Toronto’s government include water 
supply, sewer disposal, street arterials, transit, 
police, and tax assessing. Further consolidation 
took place in 1966 when the 13 municipal gov- 
ernments were consolidated into six, the city of 


Toronto and five boroughs, and metropolitan 
powers were expanded for. welfare services, 
waste disposal, and equalization of school 
finances. 

Special Purpose Districts, Another form of 
arrangement is the special district, authorized 
by the state for special purposes (e.g., water, 
sewer, port) and responsible, not to the gen- 
eral public, but to its bondholders. The Port of 
New York Authority is a classic case and so are 
the countless turnpike authorities across the 
country. 

The advantages and disadvantages of special 
districts are the subject of constant debate 
among political scientists and public adminis- 
trators. There is no question that they allow 
flexibility, fresh sources of financing, a busi- 
ness-like atmosphere, and similar advantages. 
On the other hand, they are challenged on the 
grounds that they frequently become self- 
perpetuating units, removed from the controls 
of the political process; that they thus obscure 
decision-making; that they compete unfairly 
for public finances; and finally, that they fur- 
ther splinter the power of an elected chief exec- 
utive. 

Annexation, A final mechanism for ration- 
alizing metropolitan or regional problems is 
the technique of annexation which, in sections 
of the country at least, has done much to clar- 
ify service areas and extend planning effective- 
ness. Impossible in closely-built eastern states, 
annexation has been extensively practiced in 
unincorporated areas of the south, west, and 
southwest. Viewed collectively, all of these de- 
vices for improving horizontal intergovern- 
mental relationships fall far short of contend- 
ing successfully with the problems they seek to 
address. The more grandiose types of solution, 
federation and consolidation, have been disap- 
pointing to their advocates. The defeat of such 
efforts in metropolitan St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Knoxville, and Albuquerque in recent years 
has made such ideas less popular. Greater hope 
is now being placed in solving the same prob- 
lems through the same “carrot-and-stick” 
method employed by federal and sometimes 
state aid programs. A growing theory is that 
local tradition and other barriers to coopera- 
tion may have to be solved through directive 
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Figure 2-1. Organization chart, Connecticut Development Commission 
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and inducement, rather than through locally 
achieved consensus; through the medium o£ 
additional revenues rather than through aca- 
demic arguments. Meanwhile, the problem of 
achieving metropolitan policy continues to en- 
gage planner and administrator alike. 

Vertical Relationships 

Although cooperation between local govern- 
mental units has been slow to mature, the same 
cannot be said of relationships between local 
units of government and those of higher juris- 
diction, especially the national government. 
Here, the number of linkages has steadily been 
climbing, often through frustration in working 
out closer-to-home solutions. The results to the 
planner or administrator, however, may not 
appear dissimilar, for frustration in making 
these new links work is often of equal intensity. 
The problems are simply those of feast, rather 
than famine. 

The State. In our federal 'system the state is 
the father of the municipality and all other 
jurisdictions within its boundaries. The latter 
derive their power from the state authoriza- 
tion. Thus, the range of local planning powers 
has been closely linked to enabling or special 


legislation enacted by the state legislature. 
Once confined to such planning controls are 
zoning, official maps, and subdivisions, the list 
of state legislation now of interest to the urban 
planner extends into urban redevelopment, 
transportation, low income housing, and indus- 
trial development. As Professor William I. 
Goodman has pointed out: 

The state is no longer permissive; the municipali- 
ties are no longer insular and untouched. Indeed, 
the two jurisdictions seem to be moving in the 
direction of one another, as measured by the extent 
of their responsibilities and initiative, on the one 
hand, and their conformance to overall policies, on 
the other hand.^^ 

Planning by the states themselves has not 
received the widespread attention paid to local 
planning efforts authorized by the states. It is 
only in recent years that serious attention has 
been paid to the state’s role in solving the prob- 
lems previously described. As a result, new 
state plans now give a more realistic context to 
locally developed plans. With greater planning 
come greater revenues usable by localities: 

William I. Goodman, “Urban Planning and the 
Role of the State,*’ State Government, XXXV (Summer 
1962) , pp. 149-53. 
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Equally useful are data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Federal Reserve Bank, the 
FBI, and other agencies of the national 
government, together with the maps and charts 
compiled by the Army Map Service and the 
United States Geological Survey that form the 
basis of most planning agency map files. 

Other examples of federal aids of this type 
are: numerous White House conferences on 
matters of concern to the nation’s states, cities, 
and regions; model legislation, suggested stand- 
ards, and reporting systems developed by fed- 
eral agencies for local use; and the well-nigh 
inexhaustible products of the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Direct Federal Services to Localities, These 
services have grown considerably since the time 
when river and harbor improvements made by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers provided the 
dominant example. Now training and assist- 
ance programs are made available to urban 
governments in many fields. There are the air- 
port planning and construction programs of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the work of Job 
Corps personnel in relieving chronic unem- 
ployment problems, the practical aid programs 
of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, public health grants for exploring the 
borders of knowledge in medical science, and 
the cooperative Agricultural Extension Service 
programs which are beginning to have urban 
applications in some enterprising cities. More 
familiar to the city planner is the public hous- 
ing program which is administered through 
local housing authorities. 

One result of the increase of direct federal 
services has been to relieve local revenue pres- 
sures in certain areas such as welfare. Increases 
in these types of programs are sometimes sug- 
gested to further relieve local fiscal pressures. 

Federal Laws and Regulation. While most 
numerous in the field of interstate commerce, 
federal laws are having profound effects upon 
local administrative and planning efforts as 
seen dramatically in the problems of school 
and residential desegregation. The civil rights 
acts and related legislation are having direct 
bearing on the planning of public facilities and 
the changes induced have gone beyond the lim- 
its likely had local decision-making been the 


only force involved. A similar influence deriv- 
ing from administrative regulation rather than 
legislation is found in the familiar require- 
ments of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s Workable Program for 
Community Improvement (see below) . 

Grant-In-Aid Programs. By far the most sig- 
nificant form of vertical relationship for the 
planner in today’s federal system is the grant- 
in-aid. Today this technique, first employed in 
the Morrill Act of 1864, ties all levels of gov- 
ernment together in intricate and almost indes- 
cribable patterns. 

A grant-in-aid is any federal allocation of 
funds to a state or local jurisdiction for speci- 
fied purposes but usually with provision for at 
least a degree of supervision of review by the 
federal agency. 

The Morrill Act actually made federal 
grants of land available to the states for educa- 
tional purposes. Since then, land grants have 
come to be replaced by financial grants usually 
allocated on the basis of local matching funds 
according to a formula and routed, for admin- 
istrative or political purposes, through state 
agencies acting as intermediaries. However, even 
this semblance of adherence to the classic lines 
of federalism, is being over-looked in some 
instances today. 

The first extensive grant-in-aid affecting 
urban governments might be said to be the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944. It was fol- 
lowed by the Hill-Burton Act for hospital and 
health center construction in 1948, and by the 
first United States Housing Act in 1949. The 
latter opened the door to federal funds to aid 
the growth and redevelopment of cities and 
towns. 

Now the list of grant-in-aid programs is con- 
siderable, as revealed by an extensive survey 
made by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in 1965.^^ The following are among the aids of 
greatest interest to urban planners: 

\. Highway Beautification (1965). Under 
this program, any state highway commission 
may enter into an agreement with the Secretary 
of Commerce for a 75 per cent federal reim- 

i^U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, Catalog of 
Federal Programs for Individual and Community 
Improvement (Washington: The Office, 1965) . 
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bursement of the cost involved in landscaping 
and scenic enhancement of federal highways. 

2. Highway Planning and Construction 
(1916 as amended) . Financial assistance to 
state highway commissions is available under 
this program for constructing and planning 
the interstate system and all other federally- 
aided primary and secondary roads. State and 
local plans must be approved by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Part of the funds are earmarked 
for planning studies designed to produce a 
well-integrated transportation and land use 
plan. With these funds, many starts toward 
region-wide planning have been initiated. 

3. Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment (1965) . This program, operated by the 
Economic Development Administration, is de- 
signed to provide new industry and permanent 
jobs in areas experiencing depressed economic 
conditions. Long-range planning and program- 
ming of job requirements are stressed. Local 
initiative is called on to design successful solu- 
tions. An overall economic development pro- 
gram is a qualification for receiving benefits 
under the Act. 

4. Advance Acquisition of Land (1965). 
Funds available under this program are avail- 
able to stimulate localities to acquire land and 
land interests that may be needed in the future 
for public work and other municipal facilities. 

5. Code Enforcement Program (1965) . 
This program provides grants for planning 
and operating intensive code enforcement pro- 
grams in eligible local areas where initial signs 
of blight and deterioration in housing quality 
are evidenced. To be eligible, a community 
must comply with the terms of the Workable 
Program for Community Development. Once a 
program is approved, the residents in a code 
enforcement area are eligible for relocation as- 
sistance and various forms of FHA mortgage 
aid. 

6. Community Renewal Program (1959) . 
This program provides a two-thirds grant to 
any community for preparation of a full exam- 
ination of its long-term renewal requirements. 
Economic, physical, and social needs and re- 
sources are to be assessed in arriving at a 
long-range strategy for local development. 

7. Neighborhood Facilities (1965) . This 


new program is designed to provide federal 
construction funds for multi-service public fa- 
cilities in local neighborhoods. Two-thirds 
grants are extended and priority is given to low 
income areas. The sponsor may be any govern- 
mental unit or non-profit corporation so long 
as the latter receives the approval of the chief 
executive of the community, and an endorse- 
ment for the local community action agency. 

8. Open Space Land Program (1964) . 50 
per cent matching grants are made available to 
public bodies for acquiring, developing, and 
preserving open space for permanent public 
use as a park, recreation, historical, or scenic 
area. To be eligible for open space grants, a 
project application must be consistent with an 
officially coordinated regional plan for open 
space development. 

9. Urban Beautification Program (1965) . 
Federal matching funds are made available to 
beautify and improve open space and public 
areas in urban communities. Again, individual 
project requests must be consistent with an 
overall plan for development of such areas. 
Waterfronts, squares, parks, and malls of all 
kinds are eligible if they meet this require- 
ment. 

10. Urban Mass Transportation (1964). 
This program makes grants and loans available 
to local public bodies and states for developing 
coordinated mass transit systems. Up to two- 
thirds of the cost of acquisition, construction, 
and improvement of facilities may be received. 
Demonstration projects are also fundable 
under the program. 

11. Urban Planning Assistance Program 
(1954 as amended) . The “701 Program*’ grants 
funds to assist comprehensive planning in 
small communities, states and metropolitan 
areas. With the funds received, the community 
can prepare comprehensive plans, capital pro- 
grams, and various administrative and control 
regulations, such as those for zoning and subdi- 
vision control. 

12. Urban Renewal Projects (1949 as 
amended) . Grants, planning advances, and 
temporary loans are made under this program 
which is intended to eliminate physical blight 
from both residential and nonresidential 
areas. Clearance of areas, rehabilitation, or a 
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combination of techniques are fundable on a 
two-thirds — one-third basis in most cities. Relo- 
cation assistance and eligibility for FHA and 
Small Business aids are made possible under 
this program. Compliance with the Workable 
Program for Community Development is a pre- 
quisite for funding. 

The 12 programs referred to above are 
merely a selection of the available federal 
grants-in-aid. Omitted entirely are others that 
deal more directly with social and manpower 
problems, such as the programs of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Collectively, the fed- 
eral programs play a significant role in defining 
the work load, the influence, and the scope of 
local planning operations. The planner's famil- 
iarity with the programs and their application 
often becomes one measure of his service to the 
community for which he works. 

Urban Renewal — A Look at a Grant-in-Aid 
Program. The urban renewal grant-in-aid 
program is perhaps the most familiar to city 
planners. It provides a good example of the 
complexity of intergovernmental relationships, 
and, as such, has been examined recently in a 
number of books and articles.^® These accounts 
point to the fact that policies underlying the 
programs involve Congress, the newly-created 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, local government, and the public itself. 

Clifford Ham, writing in the Annals, identi- 
fied the following as being illustrative of urban 
renewal's significance as an example of contem- 
porary intergovernmental relations: 

1. The increase of urban influence of Con- 
gress and in the administering agency, as evi- 
denced by the widened scope of the program, 
the increasingly generous loan and grant pro- 
grams, and the willingness of Congress to re- 
spond to urban problems; 

2. The development by Congress and the 
administering agency of stricter standards and 
requirements for receipt of federal assistance; 

3. The establishment of closer relationships 
between urban governments and the federal 

isRoscoe Martin, Metropolis in Transition (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Housing and Finance Agency, 1963) , and 
Clifford C. Ham, “Urban Renewal: A Case Study in 
Emerging Goals in an Intergovernmental Setting,’' The 
Annals, CCCLIX (May, 1965) , pp. 44-52. 


government, with an increasingly vestigial role 
for state government; 

4. The development of new structures 
within local government for carrying out its 
work with the federal programs and agencies. 

The urban renewal program contains within 
it many examples of problems that demand 
attention in the realm of creative federalism. 
There is the agonizing lead time involved in 
the execution process. Unable to program oper- 
ations according to a fixed schedule, officials 
are harrassed in selling land and meeting the 
expectations of anxious residents within reha- 
bilitation areas. A persistent tendency to over- 
sell and underestimate both cost and time has 
hurt the program. For these reasons, there is 
constant talk of further refinement through 
changed administrative rules, and even new 
legislation. Open-ended budgets, reduction of 
review machinery, and the provision of annual 
grants are frequently mentioned methods. Nev- 
ertheless, urban renewal is a proper example of 
dynamic federal-state-local relationships. De- 
spite the problems already referred to, it has 
made a significant mark on the landscape of 
many American cities. It has given these same 
cities a taste of what could happen if sufficient 
funds, programs, and personnel were made 
available to tackle the job of rebuilding urban 
America. 

Unsolved Areas 

At the present time, considerable attention is 
fixed upon the performance obtained under 
the intergovernmental arrangements pre- 
viously described. The Administration, 
through its Budget Bureau and many depart- 
ments, is probing the logic and capability of 
existing devices. Congress is demanding more 
accountability and direction of the programs it 
has authorized. Mayors and local legislative 
bodies are groping with new structural ar- 
rangements in order to be able to cope with 
federal and state aids with some order and 
initiative. All agree that satisfaction of the na- 
tion's objectives in a complex urban world re- 
quires more skills, wealth, and creativity than 
ever before. All agree that the machinery of 
government must be reshaped in the manner 
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as a special emissary to the mayors and manag- 
ers of the nation. The consequences of these 
ties may be measured by the intense competi- 
tion that has existed between the nation’s cities 
in searching for new federal installations and 
facilities, such as the Atomic Energy Accelera- 
tor, and the new Environmental Health Center 
recently awarded to North Carolina’s research 
triangle. 

Other observers would point to the impact 
on local initiative to get things done with local 
funds. The existence of a federal program may 
be a useful excuse for deferring or delaying 
involvement. 

A far more profound question surrounds the 
impact of these new relationships upon local 
governmental organization. Given the growing 
ties between the city and the national govern- 
ment, what forms of local government are likely 
to evolve? Already, the need for a development 
coordinator has proved itself in countless cities 
involved in housing and economic growth pro- 
grams. Now that need is duplicated by similar 
ones in the field of education and other human 
services. 

Still another question raised is in the fact 
that federal programs are generally supplemen- 
tal in nature, rather than contributory to basic 
local needs such as public education or police 
and fire services. 

There results, at the present time, a mam- 
moth problem of coordination across the trian- 
gle of horizontal and vertical lines of govern- 
ment. In a recent speech to the senate. Senator 
Edmund Muskie summarized the problem with 
great force: 

During the past five sessions of Congress, we have 
developed the most impressive package of federal 
legislation since the Depression, to attack poverty, 
ignorance, economic distress, urban blight, discrimi- 
nation, and other human problems; but the success 
of this legislation is only as good as the machinery 
which carries it to the people in the fastest, most 
effective way possible. During the past two Con- 
gresses, we have concentrated primarily on the sub- 
stance of government; now the spotlight must be 
turned on the procedure. Here is where the chal- 
lenge lies.^® 

Senator Edmund Muskie, '‘The Challenge of Crea- 
tive Federalism,” Congressional Record, CCXII (March 
25, 1966) , p. 6500. 


Finally, there is the question of manpower to 
run a complex and truly creative federal sys- 
tem. Given funds and legislative authority, 
there remains the scarcest resource of all to fill: 
talent capable of managing the resulting mech- 
anisms with care, vigor, imagination, and clar- 
ity. This is especially required at the state and 
local levels if federal domination is to be 
avoided and a balance is to be maintained in 
the federal relationships. Without trained per- 
sonnel to plan and administer the welter of 
programs successfully, little product will result. 
There are ample examples of this to be found 
today in housing, poverty, and other fields. 

So unpromising is the immediate prospect 
for diverting the necessary talent to the public 
service that there are growing opinions in favor 
of turning to industry for greater and greater 
assistance. In any event, the ability to find and 
train talent to run complex programs becomes 
a severe limitation upon the success of current 
intergovernmental arrangements. The relative 
decline of state government is frequently at- 
tributed to its relative failure to cope with the 
talent gap and the rise of professionalism in 
handling governmental responsibilities. 

Corrective Steps 

Paralleling the problems just recited are a 
growing number of steps being taken to assure 
a more successful response to the accelerating 
changes affecting urban institutions. Some of 
these steps are administrative, some institu- 
tional, and some involve the training and devel- 
opment of new skills. The following summa- 
rizes some of the more significant of these steps. 

Structural Changes at the Federal Level, 
The establishment of a Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD) in 1966 
was a major step taken to redefine federal rela- 
tionships vis-a-vis other jurisdictions within the 
federal system. Its new organization stresses in- 
tergovernmental relations and metropolitan af- 
fairs by assigning assistance secretaries to these 
aspects of urban development. 

First proposed by the late President Ken- 
nedy, HUD was argued to be a proper response 
to obvious conditions that compel the national 
government to pay major attention to housing 
and urban development and to the major per- 
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centage of the nation’s population. It was 
aimed at superseding the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, itself already large enough to 
warrant department status, but too narrow in 
scope to address the nation’s urban problems. 

The new Department was opposed by many 
who feared a shift in attention to urban areas 
and by others who feared that the growing 
domination of federal funds and programs 
would lead to the destruction of local govern- 
ment as presently known. To many, it was a 
direct threat to the familiar system. It is still 
too early to gauge the effectiveness of the De- 
partment. Its powers have been increased 
through passage of the rent supplementation 
and Model Cities bills, and an executive order 
that gives its Secretary the power to convene 
any and all meetings relevant to urban prob- 
lems. A strong unit has been set up in the 
Department, under the Assistant Secretary for 
Demonstration and Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, to deal with intergovernmental relations. 

Throughout the past seven years, an enor- 
mous impetus for reorganization has been 
given by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, a federal office that 
includes representatives from federal, state, 
and local government and provides a forum 
and a channel for recommendations to Con- 
gress and other bodies. 

Structural Changes at the Urban Level, In 
addition to occasional proposals for consolida- 
tion and federation of key urban functions, 
there is growing interest in the long-sleeping 
subject of local governmental reorganization. 
To match the consolidation of federal services, 
many cities have begun to reassess and regroup 
their own growing functions. 

Some cities have undertaken administrative 
studies with funds granted under the Commu- 
nity Renewal Program. A frequent model has 
been the creation of a department of develop- 
ment under the direct aegis of the elected or 
appointed chief executive. This concept has 
superseded prior concepts of a development 
coordinator, who was charged with dovetailing 
the actions of city departments and indepen- 
dent housing and redevelopment authorities. 
Philadelphia, for example, has proposed an Of- 
fice of Development Programming that would. 


close to the chief executive, be charged with 
maintaining a balanced assessment of all city 
functions dealing with development, and with 
corresponding regional, state, and federal au- 
thorities. 

An interesting response accorded great pub- 
licity in 1966 was the series of task forces ap- 
pointed by Mayor John Lindsay of New York 
to assess and reorganize that city’s complex 
human service and physical development pro- 
grams. The Lindsay task forces are significant 
not only for their proposals for sweeping 
changes to better accord with intergovern- 
mental demands, but for the premium placed 
upon sound organization as a prerequisite for 
coping successfully with current programs and 
problems. It is a harbinger of efforts that will 
doubtless follow in cities across the land.^^ 

Structural Changes at State Level, 
Although not an active partner up to this 
point in creative federalism, the state is begin- 
ning to adapt itself institutionally to urban 
needs. In the past several years, a number of 
states have established an office of urban af- 
fairs. The function of the office is to enable the 
state to give continuing attention to problems 
of local government, including finance, struc- 
ture, organization, and planning. They encom- 
pass the function of advising the governor and 
the legislature, and some of the offices operate 
directly out of the Governor’s office. 

Another trend is the establishment at state 
level of liaison units to coordinate federal pro- 
grams and determine how the state should deal 
with these on both a policy level and an operat- 
ing context. 

One of the most hopeful trends, of course, is 
the drive toward state constitutional reform. 
After many decades of dormancy, constitu- 
tional commissions are being established and 
conventions held. Michigan approved a new 
constitution in 1963 that instituted a number 
of state-local reforms. 

Resource Allocation Mechanism, One 
major recommendation of the New York Task 
Force on Human Services was advocacy of a 

Institute of Public Administration, Let There Be 
Commitment, A Housing, Planning Development Pro- 
gram FOR New York City (New York: The Institute, 
1966 ). 
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new approach to resource allocation, com- 
monly called PPBS (for planning-program- 
ming-budgeting system) . Local interest is be- 
ginning to match federal commitment to this 
concept which features a systematic approach to 
decision-making and the use of cost-effectiveness 
and related management techniques. 

Programming, the key ingredient of the ap- 
proach, is a continuous process of allocating 
resources with respect both to the purposes 
they are expected to perform in the plannable 
future and to the results they have achieved in 
the past. Thus defined, programming is central 
to the task of getting to one’s objectives and is 
sensitive to the changing forces that affect our 
communities. As a technique, it is peculiarly 
adaptable to intergovernmental entanglements. 
Application of its rational approach would do 
much to develop a common language among 
the participants in decision-making and thus 
lead to more readily pursuable courses across 
boundary lines. (See Chapters 12 and 13 for 
further discussion of programming within the 
context of comprehensive planning.) 

The concept of PPBS owes it origins and 
present popularity to the spectacular success 
achieved by its use in the Defense Department. 
There, the system became the pivotal device in 
interrelating the sometimes competing and 
wasteful efforts of the three military systems. 
Agreement upon a set of defense missions, to 
which all resources were then directed, was the 
critical step from whence sprang highly involved 
techniques for judging alternative systems and 
designs. The energies of the creator of a new 
weapons system were not cut off; rather they 
were subjected to tests of relevance, capability, 
and performance of the established missions. 
The agreed upon missions, or program pack- 
ages, became new compartments for looking at 
defense problems and for amassing a defense 
strategy. 

As a result of Presidential orders, the basic 
concept is now having application in the plan- 
ning of all domestic activities, but not without 
considerable difficulties. The job of defining 
missions for the urban world is far more com- 
plicated than for the kill-or-be-killed defense 
world. Growing experience, however, would 
seem to point out that missions stated in such 


terms afford a sensible way of classifying, meas- 
uring, and coordinating domestic programs 
across jurisdictional lines. 

Improved Personnel Relationships, In some 
fields, such as public health and natural re- 
sources, strong professional relationships al- 
ready bind the personnel of federal, state, and 
local agencies. This itself can do much to break 
through the log-jam of distance and confusion 
that are the product of grant-in-aid and other 
joint programs. 

There is ample evidence of the great role 
played by professional leadership in current 
solutions to metropolitan and other affairs. Po- 
lice chiefs, school superintendents, and city 
managers, as well as planners, have found in- 
numerable occasions on which they could share 
problems and deal across jurisdictional lines. 
They are often preliminary to the development 
of contractual or voluntary arrangements, for 
handling services. Professionals often are able 
to find solutions that would not be possible 
through official channels. 

These developments are not without their 
shortcomings, however, for there is the danger 
of making decisions within the realm of closed 
politics and of controverting established politi- 
cal lines. There is the danger of functional 
decision-making, wherein accords are reached 
on transportation matters for example, without 
regard for other and impinging goals. Nev- 
ertheless, the reasonable work of trained men, 
when working in a framework that protects 
against parochialism is a major step on the 
road to sounder intergovernmental relation- 
ships. The talent shortage must, therefore be 
addressed in schools and colleges across the 
country as part of an attack on today’s short- 
comings and rivalries. 

Federal Intergovernmental Advisory Activi- 
ties. Since the 1930s, there have been adminis- 
trative reviews of intergovernmental problems. 
In 1953, a major review was inaugurated by 
President Eisenhower’s Kestenbaum Commis- 
sion. Its works were followed in 1959 by the 
passage of Public Law 380 which created a 
permanent Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations to provide a common 
view of problems, a forum for discussion, to 
consider controls in existing federal aid pro- 
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Population Studies 


ALYSis AND PROJECTION of population are 
at the base of almost all major planning deci- 
sions. As measures of the size and density of the 
various groups within the urban or regional 
population, they determine the level of de- 
mand for future facilities and serve as indices 
of most urban and regional problems. Since no 
other local agency normally provides projec- 
tion data in a way that is useful for these 
purposes, the responsibility falls to the local 
planning oflBice. The substantial importance of 
population projections to all aspects of plan- 
ning programs justifies the use of adequate 
time and resources to produce results that are 
reliable, flexible enough to reflect the conse- 
quences of local change, and sufficiently de- 
tailed to serve as a basis for the design of 
specialized local facilities. The methods used 
by planners to analyze and project population 
are too often simple, short-cut methods which 
provide very shaky grounds for decisions on 
large investments. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to provide a detailed, unified strategy 
for population analysis and projection which, 
within the limitations of the usual resources of 
a planning office, best meets the requirements 
of local planning. 

Although this method involves mathematical 
computations, it is perhaps more time- 
consuming than esoteric. In fact, any compe- 
tent technician, even if he is untrained in dem- 
ographic techniques, should be able to follow 
the diagrams and instructions that are in- 
corporated in this chapter without difficulty. It 
is our contention that the rudiments of this 
method are required in order to elevate the 
function of population analysis and projection 


above the crude level that has characterized the 
product of many planning offices. There is no 
necessity, indeed, to include a chapter on popu- 
lation studies at all in this volume, which seeks 
to reflect the most meaningful recent contribu- 
tions in the field, if earlier methods are to be 
continued as the basis of work. Hopefully, the 
coming era in planning will provide for more 
disciplined, but manageable, research and ana- 
lytical activities. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism that can 
be made of most contemporary work by plan- 
ners in the area of population studies is that 
little attention is given to the interrela- 
tionships between population variables and 
other factors. Relationships with population 
are relevant to almost all of the chapters of this 
book. These need not be recapitulated here, 
but they do have to be recognized in popula- 
tion analysis and projection. In some cases the 
relationship may be so strong that there is no 
need for population studies as such, as in the 
case of a region whose structure is such that the 
future population can best be projected as a 
byproduct of economic projections. 

We are concerned here, however, with the 
more usual case in which economic and demo- 
graphic factors and many others are important 
in determining the future of a community or 
region, and with providing an approach to the 
demographic factors themselves which permits 
purposeful consideration of these interrela- 
tionships. Heavy reliance is placed in our sug- 
gested approach on the cohort survival model 
of population dynamics. 

The cohort survival model is not the ulti- 
mate answer, but it is the best of those opera- 
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tionally available to planners. 

In this connection, it should be noted that as 
planning programs continue to shift from a 
long range, physical design, public works em- 
phasis to a social welfare here-and-now con- 
cern, selective analysis of existing demographic 
patterns and post-censal developments will be- 
come relatively more important in relation to 
overall studies and projections. As the demo- 
graphic base for planning shifts, we shall need 
to devise an appropriate data base and a set of 
analytic procedures to deal with this condition. 
The term population as used here refers to the 
number of enumerated people enumerated in 
households, adjusted for comparability over 
time to account for changes in the rules for 
enumeration. 


Required Characteristics of Studies 

Among the several special demands by local 
planning is the need for breakdowns of total 
future population into small groups which are 
subject to special urban policies: groups of a 
specific age, sex, race, and income level, or 
groups located in a particular planning dis- 
trict. For purposes of planning, the method 
must project each group independently rather 
than disaggregate or separate it from a general 
or unitary projection which takes no account 
of the special growth characteristics of each 
group. 

A second requirement is for a projection 
method which allows for planned change and 
for other local changes not systematically in- 
cluded in the calculations. This is necessary 
because most successful elements of local plan- 
ning policy have feedback effects on local pop- 
ulation growth. A basic goal of every planner is 
to help make the area he serves a better envi- 
ronment for living. If he is successful in this 
undertaking there is likely to be higher net 
in-migration than otherwise would have oc- 
curred. The entry of new institutions into the 
area, the opening of land for residential devel- 
opment through the extension of utilities or 
the transportation system, annexations which 
change the desirability of localities because of 
changes in taxes and services, zoning changes. 


and the provision of community facilities are all 
potential forces for a change in the growth and 
distribution of area population. While there are 
obvious practical problems which make anal- 
yses of these effects difficult, it is self- 
contradictory for a planner to propose a future 
environment that is designed to be attractive 
and yet not designed to accommodate the in- 
migration resulting from a measure of success 
in achieving the objective. 

Effects of this type, and others even less 
tractable, are even more important for local 
planning jurisdictions than for larger regions, 
since single private decisions and incremental 
changes in the urban physical plant have a 
larger net effect. The decisions of a single-tract 
developer or industrial executive, construction 
of a freeway, and any number of other such 
decisions can have local effects of great magni- 
tude. 

This points up two additional criteria for 
estimating and projecting future local popula- 
tion. The method used must permit the system- 
atic consideration of migration as an effect 
closely tied to the planning process. It must 
also meet the need for clear internal structure, 
displaying the key behavioral variables of 
change in a manner that encourages the use of 
judgment, apart from the computations. Popu- 
lation projection, like other aspects of planning, 
cannot be wholly scientific. While large scale 
aggregate projections may be able to rely on a 
balancing effect among small scale changes, in 
an urban area there is no substitute for an 
intimate knowledge of the area and sound 
judgment of the effects of various kinds of 
special change. 

Cohort Survival Method 

It seems clear that the varying demands on 
local population analysis and projection will 
increasingly be met by the cohort survival 
method, both because it is among the most 
accurate methods and also provides unique flex- 
ibility for the inputs and outputs of popula- 
tion studies. The cohort survival approach is 
not unknown to planners, but has been infre- 
quently used because of its alleged complexity 
and demand on office time. Actually, a simpli- 
fied aggregate projection by sex and by five- 
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or technique. A projection technique is one 
which uses facts about a population at earlier 
points in time to reach conclusions about that 
population at later points in time. If the point 
in time for which a projection is made is the 
present, or if it lies in the historical past, the 
result of this use of a projective technique is an 
estimate. The fact that we have hard factual 
knowledge of populations only for the rela- 
tively infrequent dates when census enumera- 
tions are conducted gives rise to the need for 
inter^censal and post-censal estimates.^ If a pro- 
jective technique is used to reach conclusions 
referring to a point in time which lies in the 
future the result is a projection. 

In general, projections represent conditional 
statements: “If A, B, and C, are true in the 
future, then the 1980 population will be D.“ 
To put this another way, a projection is the 
population size implied by a given set of 
trends. An unconditional assertion about a fu- 
ture population is formally a forecast. But 
planners seldom if ever make completely un- 
conditional assertions, so we depart here from 
conventional definition to use the term forecast 
to refer to a population projection used as an 
input to some nondemographic aspect of 
plan-making. A forecast, then, is a projection 
we put faith in for planning purposes. 

The scope of population analysis for local 
planning purposes may be stated by using these 
terms. It begins with population data, uses 
these and projection techniques^ to derive 

3 The distinction between this specialized definition of 
“estimate” and the more general use of that term to 
refer to any number which is approximated by some 
computation will always be clear from the context in 
which the term is used. 

4 Though any projection methodology can be used to 
prepare post-censal or inter-censal estimates, the methods 
which normally are used for these purposes cannot be 
used for projection into the future. Inter-censal estimates 
are normally based on interpolation between two census 
enumerations, and post-censal estimates are normally 
based on data, such as birth and death registrations, 
school enrollments, building permits, and utility connec- 
tions, which are available on a more nearly current basis 
than are census enumerations. Post-censal estimation is 
discussed in considerable detail in Chapin, op. cit., pp. 
183-96, and in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 328, “Inventory of 
State and Local Agencies Preparing Population Esti- 
mates: Survey of 1965” (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966) . 


measures of trends and population estimates, 
then uses projection techniques again to make 
alternative projections of future populations, 
and results in forecasts selected from the pro- 
jections for use in nondemographic analyses. 

Past and present population trends are ana- 
lyzed in order to determine the parameters to be 
used in projections into the future. An ex post 
facto projection is one for which the correct 
answer is known, such as a projection to the 
date of the 1960 census. The parameters of 
such a projection, fitted to known data, are a 
form of analysis of past trends. If the projective 
technique used in the ex post facto projection 
is that selected for use in making projections of 
future populations, the analysis is in a form 
that is directly relevant to the primary objec- 
tive. The approach presented here under the 
name “cohort survival” is an analytical tech- 
nique as well as one for making projections 
into the future. In the demographic literature 
its application to analysis as presented here is 
generally referred to as “census differencing,” 
and the term “cohort survival” is often limited 
to projections into the future. 

Components of the Population 

A basic distinction among projection tech- 
niques separates those which treat the popula- 
tion as a single aggregate from those which 
deal with disaggregated components of the 
total population. Disaggregation by age is the 
basic difference between the net migration and 
natural increase method and the cohort sur- 
vival approach, for example. There are two 
general reasons for disaggregation: it may be 
necessary to have disaggregated forecasts, and 
it may be a more reliable method of projecting 
the total. In the case of population forecasts for 
local planning purposes, both of these reasons 
normally apply. Most of the uses of population 
forecasts in plan making imply identification 
of some age group. School facilities are de- 
signed to accommodate children of particular 
ages; the demand for some types of recreation 
facilities is related to people in broad age 
ranges; the numbers of people old enough to 
have drivers’ licenses are useful in transporta- 
tion planning; the numbers of adults of various 
ages are basic to estimates of the numbers of 
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ulation. For example, an increase in the pro- 
portion of the population which is over 65 will 
have the effect, other things being equal, of 
decreasing the crude birth rate. Mortality rates 
and migration rates do not fall to zero at any 
age, unlike fertility rates, but they do show 
very great variations with age. The use of these 
rates in a form applicable to the total popula- 
tion therefore makes them difficult to predict. 

The normal practice is to disaggregate by 
five-year age groups. Disaggregation by sex is 
usual, and where there are substantial racial 
minorities and appreciable interracial differ- 
ences in vital rates, it is standard practice also 
to disaggregate by two or more races. Disaggre- 
gation is desirable to the extent that there are 
substantial differences in specific vital rates of 
the subgroups, and is possible to the extent 
that the subgroups are separately identified in 
the census and vital registration data. The lat- 
ter consideration rules out, as a practical mat- 
ter for local planning purposes, some other 
promising bases for determining components 
of the population.® 

Causes of Population Change 

There are three immediate precipitators of 
change over time in the number of residents of 
an area: births, deaths, and migration across 
the boundary of the area. Some projection 
techniques take into account each of these 
causes of change separately, others deal with a 
single composite as the net effect of the three, 
and at least one combines two of these causes 
and deals separately with the third. There ap- 
pear to be essentially different sets of factors 
underlying these three causes; thus there is a 
theoretical basis for the empirical observatfcn 
that secular changes in fertility, mortality, and 
mobility tend to be uncorrelated one with the 
other. 

As a simplistic illustration of the separate 

5 Other aspects of the composition of the population, 
particularly marital status, birth parity, and interval 
since last birth, which might provide a better basis for 
projecting fertility are discussed in John Hajnal, “The 
Prospects for Population Forecasts,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association 50 (June, 1955) , pp. 
309-22, and N. B. Ryder, “Fertility,” in The Study of 
Population, Philip M. Hauser and O. D. Duncan (eds.) 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959) . 


sets of underlying factors it may be asserted 
that fertility is primarily associated with cul- 
tural norms, socio-psychological factors, and so- 
cio-economic status; mortality is primarily asso- 
ciated with sanitary and medical technology, 
availability of preventive and curative services, 
and per capita income; while mobility is pri- 
marily associated with regional economic 
differences and the availability of housing and 
public services. Given that these three sets of 
underlying causes are really different, it is 
likely, a priori, that fairly regular trends in 
each of the three will result in a composite that 
is erratic and difficult to analyze and project. 
Thus there is much to gain by separating the 
three causes, if there are specific data available 
on each of the three. Data on migration com- 
parable in quality and coverage to tabulations 
of birth and death registrations are not nor- 
mally available except for whole nations or 
very large regions. 

In the absence of separate series of data on 
migration it is always possible to estimate the 
total net migration during the period between 
two censuses by using the change in the popu- 
lation and the total numbers of births and 
deaths during the period. Estimates obtained 
in this manner are not fully satisfactory in that 
the ten year period is far too long, and such 
estimates are subject to large percentage errors 
if the net migration is a small percentage of the 
total population. Nevertheless, these data and 
others which are available in recent censuses 
do give some insight into past migration. 
Symptomatic data on the kinds commonly used 
for preparing post-censal estimates, such as resi- 
dential utility connections, school enrollments, 
and building permits, also may be interpreted 
as information about trends and magnitudes of 
migration. 

Alternative Projection Strategies 

Early projections of the national population 
were based on simple assumptions about a sin- 
gle variable, the total population. In the sim- 
plest form of such a “straight-line” projection, 
it is assumed that the future absolute change 
per unit of time will be constant. This is the 
result obtained by drawing a straight line on 
ordinary graph paper, as illustrated by the 
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mathematical function and its graphic equiva- 
lent in Figure 3-1 (A) . A slightly more sophis- 
ticated assumption is that there will in the 
future be a constant rate of change per unit 
time, or equal percentage increments in each 
successive time increment. This result can be 
obtained by plotting total populations against 
decades and describing their change by a straight 
line on semi-logarithmic graph paper, or by the 
equivalent formulas shown in Figure 3-1 (B) . 
On regular graph paper this forms an exponen- 
tial curve. It was observed in the 19th century 
that neither of these “straight-line” methods 
worked very well. The first tends to understate 
long-run growth, for the obvious reason that if 
this implies more children in one generation 
then there will be more parents in the next 
generation, provided that rates do not change. 
On this basis it can be expected that popula- 
tion will follow an exponential or compound- 
interest growth curve, as illustrated in Figure 
3-1 (B) . But it was also observed that the rate of 
increase had decreased during the 19th cen- 
tury, and that it is unreasonable to expect an 
exponential growth curve to continue indefi- 
nitely.® The formulas shown in Figure 3-1 (B) 
are the source of “horror projectiDns,” such as 
the projection that if present trends continue to 
the year 2811, the annual increase in the world 
population will be about equal to the present 
total world population. These simply make the 
point that present trends cannot continue for 
hundreds of years. 

As demographers learned that the kinds of 
curves we have been discussing are inherently 
unsatisfactory for projection periods of more 
than a few years, they began to experiment 
with more complex mathematical functions, 
two of which are shown in Figure 3-1 (C) . 
These functions were, like those shown in Fig- 
ures 3-1 (A) and 3-1 (B) , fitted to data on the 
total size of the population at discrete points in 
time. These and a number of similar functions 
not mentioned here all implicitly describe a 
transition between two stable situations. For all 
practical purposes they may be regarded as be- 
ginning at a time when there is no net change, 
tracing a period of net increase in the popula- 

® Isard and Carrothers, op. cit, pp. 8-10. 


tion and reaching another point beyond which 
there is no net change in population.^ These 
methods of projection have also been aban- 
doned because of their poor correspondence 
with the facts of population change.® One of 
the problems with these “S” shaped exponential 
formulas is that there generally is no useful 
meaning to the concept of an upper limit 
to total population. In special cases, where there 
is a clear and direct interpretation of an upper 
limit, one of these methods or the simpler expo- 
nential curve shown in Figure 3-1 (D) do give 
useful projections, and perhaps useful forecasts. 

The population implications of effective 
land use control policies can be determined, 
for small areas and where the land use control 
is the effective limit on population growth, by 
the area capacity method. It is assumed that 
there is some upper limit to the population of 
a small area which is set by zoning, subdivision 
control, soil characteristics, and septic tank re- 
quirements, or by some other public policy 
which sets a meaningful maximum population 
limit. It is also assumed that the curve of actual 
population will tend to level off as the maxi- 
mum population is approached. A mathemati- 
cal function which generates a curve consistent 
with these assumptions is 

Pt+n= K+(a)(b-), 

where the total population, P, at time t-\-n 
approaches K, the upper limit or maximum 
population, as n, which may be expressed in 
years, increases; provided that the parameter a 
is negative and that the parameter b is positive 
and less than one, both derived by least squares 
method. In the application suggested here, this 
equation is to be solved for the population 
size, at one or more dates, t+n, in the future. 
Since n is fixed by the assumption of the dates 
for which the projections are desired, an alter- 
native to the equation above is suggested. This 
alternative is mathematically equivalent to the 
exponential formulation above, more clearly 

7 In more precise terms, these curves imply upper and 
lower limits which are constant population sizes, and 
approach the upper limit asymptotically with increasing 
time and approach the lower limit asymptotically with 
decreasing time. 

8 Experience with these formulations is reviewed in 
Isard and Carrothers, loc. cit. 
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Figure 3-1 . Population projection strategies {A, constant absolute change per unit of 
time; B, constant percentage change per unit of time; C, typical logistic curves; D, con- 
stant percentage decrease in unused capacity in each time period.) 


expresses the rationale for specifying this kind 
of function, and is computationally simpler. 
The function is generated by the assumption 
that the unused capacity — the difference be- 
tween the limiting maximum capacity and the 
actual population — ^is reduced by the same per- 
centage during each successive increment of 
time. In other words, it is assumed that 

K-Pt 

K - K- Pt 

where K and P have the same definitions as 
above. The percentage decrease may be esti- 


mated from data covering at least one inter- 
censal period in the past, and then the same 
relationship may be used to project the popula- 
tion as far into the future as is desired. This is 
not suggested as a method to be used for areas 
much larger than a census tract, and it is 
chiefly useful for projecting the consequences 
of a policy which effectively limits population 
growth. In order to be acceptable as a forecast 
there would have to be good reasons for believ- 
ing that the policy would not be changed as 
residential preferences come into conflict with 
the limit that has been established. 
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Categories of Projection Methods 

Various forms of graphic and mathematical ex- 
trapolation have been briefly described. It is 
suggested that these are generally useful only 
for short range (up to five years) and very long 
range (more than fifty years) projections, the 
latter since they are only used for order of 
magnitude estimates anyway, and in the special 
case where it is desired to project the filling up 
of an area which is assumed to have a fixed 
population capacity. These methods have in 
common the characteristics of dealing with a 
single aggregate, the total population, and of 
treating all causes of change as a single compos- 
ite. They are grouped in the upper left cell of 
Figure 3-2, in which general approaches to 
population projection are classified by the dis- 
tinctions discussed in the preceding sections. 

The other general projection approaches 
whose characteristics put them in the same cell 
of this table are not as simple as the projections 
I of constant absolute change or constant per- 
centage change, and are likely to be no more 
reliable. The ratio approach is based on accept^ 
ing a projection for the nation, or other large 
area, and projecting from it the local area’s 
share of the total population. The local pro- 


portion of the growing total may be assumed 
constant over time or may be projected in some 
other manner. This method is perhaps useful 
as a rough check on the reasonableness of other 
projections. 

The analogue method assumes that all cities 
“of the same kind” follow the same growth 
curve, some starting earlier than others. The 
rate of growth in another city at an earlier 
time, when it was of the same size as the cur- 
rent population size of the city whose popula- 
tion is to be projected, is assumed to be a valid 
indication of the future population of the 
study city. This approach should be used, if at 
all, only with great care and in very special 
situations. 

As explained earlier, the migration and nat- 
ural increase approach is based on separate 
projections of the numbers of births, deaths, 
and in-migrants.® These three are combined by 

® Population growth and in-migration are conven- 
iently regarded as numbers which may be either positive 
or negative, and this convention is followed here. A 
decrease is represented by negative growth, and net 
out-migration is represented by negative net in- 
migration. Unless there is concurrent reference to gross 
migration, statements about *‘in-migration” are to be 
interpreted as “net in-migration “ in the discussion which 
follows. 


Treatment of Causes 
of Change 

Disaggregation 

of the Population 

Single 

Aggregate 

Separate 

Components 

Single composite — 

Graphic and mathematical 


net change 

extrapolation 



Ratio and analogue methods 


Separate identification of 

Natural increase and 

Hamilton & Perry^ 

births, deaths, and migration 

net migration 

Cohort survival 



Simulation 


^ Deaths and migration treated as one composite, but births are identified separately. 

Figure 3-2. Classification of projection methods (Postcensal and intercensal methods 
estimation methods are not included.) 
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using the obvious fact that population growth 
during a period is the sum of births and net 
in-migration during the period minus deaths 
during the period. 

The usual practice is to express each of the 
three projections of vital statistics in the form 
of crude vital rates in which the numerator 
constitutes a number of vital events during an 
interval of time, usually a year, and the denom- 
inator is the total number of people in the 
population at the middle of the time interval. 
Births and deaths are almost invariably han- 
dled in this manner, but migration is some- 
times projected in absolute numbers rather 
than as a rate. If these are annual rates they are 
multiplied by the base year population to give 
the numbers needed to project the population 
one year. That projection is used as the basis 
for a projection one more year, and so on for as 
many steps as are required to reach the target 
year. It is convenient to work with a natural 
increase rate which is simply the algebraic 
difference between the birth rate and the death 
rate rather than multiplying the birth and 
death rates by the population and then sub- 
tracting the products. Presumably this is the 
origin of the conventional designation ‘‘natu- 
ral increase and net migration.'’ The problems 
involved in projecting crude vital rates have 
been discussed earlier, and these problems are 
one of the major reasons for preferring the 
cohort survival approach. The disaggregation 
of the population which permits the use of 
subgroup specific rates rather than crude rates 
is the major conceptual difference between 
the two general projection approaches described 
above. 

The Hamilton and Perry projection method 
is a special case of the cohort survival approach 
which will be described after a discussion of a 
more general cohort survival model. Simula- 
tion is an experimental approach to popula- 
tion projecting which has not, to our knowl- 
edge, been attempted except as an academic 
experiment. Because of its great potential for 
planning purposes it will be given some atten- 
tion here, also after the cohort survival model 
has been discussed, even though it has not been 
developed to the point of operational availabil- 
ity for planning purposes. There are no stan- 


dard population projection techniques which 
deal both with disaggregated subgroups of the 
population and also with a single composite. It 
is not surprising that this is the case, because a 
basic reason for disaggregation is to obtain bet- 
ter projections of the individual elements of 
change. An interregional econometric model, 
in which the sizes of the various subgroups 
were determined as a function of economic 
activity, would have these characteristics. 

The “straight-line” approaches, which make 
a few simple assumptions and project a single 
aggregate, was the first stage in the evolution of 
a method. The second stage was the use of 
complex assumptions, expressed in voluminous 
exponential equations, to project the same sin- 
gle aggregate. In the contemporary standard 
practice, which may be called the third stage, 
demographers deal with many components of 
the population and have gone back to making 
simple and straightforward assumptions. 

The essence of the cohort survival approach 
is its use of many simple assumptions, each one 
limited in its scope of application, and recogni- 
tion of specific interrelationships among some 
of the components which are projected. Cohort 
survival is regarded by contemporary demogra- 
phers as the standard projection approach. 
This is true with respect to populations of 
small areas as well as populations of whole 
nations.^® Although forecasts by the cohort sur- 
vival approach have not always been better 
than those made with other techniques, it is 
believed to be the most reliable of the available 
methodologies because it makes better use of 
available data and tested demographic theory 

See C. Horace Hamilton and Josef Perry, “A Short 
Method for Projecting Population by Age from One 
Decennial Census to Another," Social Forces, XLI (De- 
cember, 1962) , especially page 163, pp. 163-70; and 
Barclay, op. cit., p. 237. 

The cohort survival “procedure has often given 
rather poor estimates of future population. This has 
happened because the assumptions were inappropriate, 
not the method.” Barclay, op. cit., pp, 237-38. A good 
example of contemporary projection practice and con- 
siderable methodological discussion may be found in 
Jacob S. Siegel, Meyer Zitter, and Donald S. Akers, 
Projections of the Population of the United States, 
By Age and Sex: 1964 to 1985 (Washington: Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
No. 286, 1964) . 
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General Cohort Survival Model 

A cohort survival approach adapted to the 
needs and data resources of local planning 
agencies is presented in this section. There are 
three major stages to be considered: analyzing 
past changes, determining the projection para- 
meters, and running the projection. Since an 
understanding of the mechanics of the projec- 
tion technique is prerequisite to discussion of 
the first two stages, it is convenient to describe 
the last stage first. 

Cohort Survival Projections 

Figure S-S illustrates the general cohort survival 
model, under the simplifying assumption that 
migration is not a factor. There is a beginning 
population, here assumed to be the 1965 popu- 
lation, in which the numbers in each of the 36 
combinations of 18 age groups and 2 sexes are 
known. A set of projection parameters has also 
been specified: 36 age and sex specific survival 
rates, 6 female age specific birth rates, the sex 
ratio at birth, and infant survival rates for 
both sexes. The survival rates are the probabil- 
ities of living at least five more years, so each is 
found by subtracting from 1.00 the probability 
of dying in the next five years, given the speci- 
fied age and sex. Still assuming no migration, 
the size of any age and sex component of the 
1970 population is found by multiplying the 
proper survival rate by the component of the 
1965 population which is of the same sex and is 
five years younger. This process provides all 
but two of the components of the 1970 popula- 
tion — the boys and the girls who are less than 
five years of age in 1970. These boys and girls 
must be born during the five-ye^ projection 
period. 

The number of babies born during this pe- 
riod is found by multiplying the numbers of 
possible mothers in each of six age groups 
(15-19 through 40-44) by the appropriate fer- 
tility rates, and then adding the products. A 
female age-specific five-year fertility rate can be 
derived by dividing the number of babies born 
during a five-year period to mothers of a speci- 
fied age by the number of women in the popu- 
lation who are of the specified age. The sum of 
the babies born to mothers in all six of the age 


groups is the total number of babies to be 
born.’^^ 

Slightly more than half of the babies will be 
male, so this proportion is used to separate the 
number of babies born into numbers of boy 
babies and girl babies. This is done before 
applying infant survival rates to determine 
how many of the babies will live long enough 
to be present in the 1970 population, because 
there is a substantially higher mortality among 
male infants. We have now estimated the size 
of each of the age and sex components of the 
age and sex components of the 1970 popula- 
tion. If a projection for 1975 were desired we 
would simply begin the process again with the 
1970 population components. If there were two 
or more races to be considered, each race would 
be treated as a separate population, with its own 
set of projection parameters. The total popula- 
tion projected is simply the sum of all the 
separate components. While we are not yet 
ready to discuss migration in detail, it can be 
seen that the numbers of net immigrants in each 
age, sex, and race component in 1970 would be 
added to the results of the process just described. 

The substantial amount of computational 
effort required to do a cohort survival projec- 
tion may explain, though it cannot excuse, the 
general neglect of this approach by urban plan- 
ners. Computer programs have been written 
for this purpose, though considerable program- 
ming skill and effort are required to translate 
procedures better adapted for use with desk 
calculators into computer programs.^® A recent 
theoretical development of the cohort survival 
idea, largely by Keyfitz, has the collateral 
virtue of leading to rather simple and direct 
computer programming using standard matrix 

12 The rare cases of babies born to mothers under 15 
or over 44 are conventionally handled by arbitrarily 
including them in the numerator of the first or last of 
the fertility rates. 

13 We are specifically aware of two such programs. 
Jere Fidler, of the Subdivision of Transportation Plan- 
ning and Programming, New York Department of Public 
Works, developed an IBM 1401 cohort survival program 
which may become available to others with access to 
140 Ts through IBM’s library of customer contributed 
programs. Fidler’s program is described in the July, 1963 
issue of Upstate New York Transportation Studies 
Notes. Richard G. Ames has written a cohort survival 
program for use on a UNI VAC 1105 computer for the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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algebra subroutines.^^ The matrix approach is 
the one that is developed here in operational 
terms. 

It has been shown that a matrix, M, can be 
constructed which incorporates all of the pro- 
jection parameters. That is, the M matrix may 
be used actually to carry out all of the steps 
illustrated generally but not specified in opera- 
tional terms in the preceding discussion of Fig- 
ure 3-2. In order to use this matrix to reproduce 
the projection illustrated in Figure 3-2 we 
would arrange the size of the components of the 
1965 population in a vector, premultiply 
this vector times the matrix, and the result 
would be the 1970 population components ar- 
ranged in a similar vector, toP. The nature of the 
M matrix can best be explained by considering 
two matrices, F and S, the sum of which is M. 
The F matrix expresses fertility and the S ma- 
trix expresses survivorship. 

There will be an M matrix, and hence an F 
and S matrix, for each combination of sex and 
race to be identified in the projection: four 
matrices of each kind if white males, white 
females, nonwhite males, and nonwhite fe- 
males are to be separately identified. Each of 
the matrices will have n rows and n columns 
corresponding to the n age groups identified, 
and a P vector is a column of n age group 
elements, and there is one of these for each 
combination of sex and race groups. There are 
rigid specifications for the permissible age 
groupings. The range of ages included in each 
of the n groups except the last one must be 
exactly the same as the length of the projection 
to be obtained in each step. It is recommended 
that five-year age groups and five-year projec- 
tion increments be used, because this is consist- 
ent with both the age groupings in published 
census tabulations and the frequency of census 
enumerations. 

With ages defined as “age at last birthday,'' 

The leading paper on this subject is Nathan Key- 
fitz, “The Population Projection as a Matrix Operator,*’ 
Demograpy, I (1964) , pp. 56-73. The planning profes- 
sion is indebted to Andrei Rogers for bringing Keyfitz’s 
work into the planning literature and extending it to 
interregional analyses, in “Matrix Methods of Popula- 
tion Analyses,” Journal of the American Instittute of 
Planners, XXXII (January, 1966) , pp. 40-44, and pa- 
pers forthcoming in Papers and Proceedings of the 
Regional Science Association. 


as they are in the census, the first age group 
would be 0-4, the second 5-9, the third 10-1^ 
and so on. The last, age group may be an 
open-ended group, such as 85 and over. Again, 
this is the recommended procedure because it 
is consistent with the published census data.^® 
For convenience of presentation, typical values 
rather than general symbols will be used for 
the range of ages and length of the projection 
increment, five years, and for the number of 
age groups identified, eighteen. And since the 
same methodology is to be replicated for each 
of the races identified it is not necessary here to 
specify any race. 

The female sex is used as the example, and 
then the differences of procedure for the male 
sex are noted. Where it is necessary to identify 
one of these matrices, pre-subscripts with ob- 
vious interpretations will be used; for example, 
the matrix is the matrix used to project 

the white female population from 1970 to 
1975. The element of this matrix which is in 
the third row and the second column is indi- 
cated by t£;/70"32. 

The eighteen columns of the M, S, and F 
matrices are identified as age groups one to 
eighteen at the start of a projection increment 
of five years, and the eighteen rows of these 
matrices are identified as the same age groups 
at the end of the five-year period. The elements 
of the M matrix are probabilities^® linking in- 
dividuals in two different age groups at the 
beginning and end of the five-year period. In 
the S matrix an individual who survives the 
five-year period is linked to himself as a mem- 
ber of the succeeding population, and in the F 
matrix an individual is linked to any children 
born to her and surviving to the end of the 
period. 

15 If the last age group specified is not open-ended it 
must end at a sufficiently venerable age to make accepta- 
ble the approximation that nobody can live to a still 
older age. If it is necessary to carry the five-year age 
groups to this point, such as 95-99, then the final 
element of the S matrix should be zero. 

16 It is not appropriate here to relate these probabili- 
ties to the more familiar age-specific survival rates, if 
only because rigorous exposition of this relationship 
would require background explanation of life table rates 
and quantities. These relationships are discussed by 
Keyfitz in “The Population Projection as a Matrix Oper- 
ator,” op. cit., and “Finite Approximations in Demogra- 
phy,” Population Studies, XIX (1966) , pp. 281-95. 
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The specification of five-year projection in- 
crements and five-year age groups means that 
most of the elements of these matrices are nec- 
essarily equal to zero. There are eighteen^^ 
nonzero elements in the S matrix; identifying 
rows and columns by i and / respectively, 
Sij = 0 unless either f = ; + 1 (i = 2, 3, . . . , 
18) or i = j=lS. It should be evident that 
these nonzero elements correspond to the com- 
mon sense observation that a person who lives 
through a five-year period must move from one 
five-year age group to the next during this pe- 
riod. The nonzero elements are probabilities of 
survival, since the only possibilities encom- 
passed by the S matrix are survival and death. 
For example, the value of 0.99640 for the ele- 
ment ^ 21 , the only nonzero element in the sec- 
ond row and the only nonzero element in the 
first column of an S matrix, indicates that all of 
those in age group two at the end of the period 
were in age group one at the beginning of the 
period, that 99.64 per cent of those in the first 
age group at the beginning of the period will 
be in the second age group at the end of the 
period, and that the other 0.36 per cent will be 
removed from the population by death during 
the five-year period. 

The F matrix encompasses the introduction 
of new individuals into the population 
through births. All of those born during a five- 
year period will be in the first age group at the 
end of the period since they cannot attain their 
fifth birthday during the five calendar years in 
which they are born. Hence all of the nonzero 
elements in the F matrix are in the first row. 
The rates at which babies are born will be 
considered as a function of numbers of women 
of childbearing ages, and so all of the nonzero 
elements will be related to women of ages 
15-44 during the five-year projection incre- 
ment. Because of the nature of the data to be 
used in fitting parameters to this model, it is 

17 This assumes, of course, that there are eighteen age 
groups identified. It also assumes that the last (eigh- 
teenth) age group is openended (85 and over) . The 
condition i = j = 18 is predicated on this openended 
group, since it is possible for an individual to survive 
five years and remain in this final age group. Rogers felt 
that it was satisfactory for his purposes to assume that 
there were no persons age 90 and over, and so in his S 
matrices the only nonzero elements are those meeting 
the i = j H- 1 criterion. 


desirable here to include all women who will 
be of these ages at any time during the five-year 
period, which includes women aged 10-44 at 
the beginning of the period. Thus nonzero ele- 
ments of the F matrix appear only in matrices 
applicable to females, and only in the first row 
and in columns three through nine of such 
matrices. The values of the nonzero elements 
are interpreted as the numbers of children who 
are born to women of the specified ages and 
survive from birth to the end of the five calen- 
dar years during which they are born. The M 
matrix is simply the sum of the F and S matri- 
ces which have been described. The form of the 
M matrix is shown in Table 3-2, using / and s as 
symbols representing nonzero elements ob- 
tained from the F and S matrices respectively. 
The M matrix represents the demographic 
processes of mortality, fertility, and aging, in 
the sense that a vector of population by age, 
multiplied by M, equals another vector of pop- 
ulation by age which is the effect of five years 
of deaths, births, and aging on the first. Again 
we are carrying out this process for the sexes 
individually. Yet the application of M for fe- 
males to the female population will produce 
births, both male and female. Hence we must 
label the result, differently from P for the 
time being. We shall then turn to separating 
girls and boys in order to put them in their 
respective vectors, which will be called C. 

where: 

tM = the matrix operator defined above, of or- 
der 18 by 18, for the five-year period be- 
ginning with year t, 

tP = a. vector of population counts by age, of 18 
elements, at time t. 

= a vector of population counts by age, of 18 
elements, at time ^ + 5. Newly born chil- 
dren of both sexes included with the fe- 
male survivors. 

The limitation to populations in which the 
two sexes are combined will be removed first. If 
the computation indicated above is carried out 
using a female M matrix and P vector, the first 
age group, newly born, in the B vector will 
include both males and females, and the B 
vector computed in this manner using a male 
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. - . . Table 3^2 

An Si Matrix, Showing Locations of Nonzero Elements 
Obtained from the F and S Matrices Whose Sum is M 

j. (columns), specify numbers of population by 5-year age groups at the beginning of a projection 
period. 

i. (rows), specify these numbers at the end of the period. 
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M matrix and P vector will have a zero popula- 
tion in the first age group. We may allocate the 
infants to the vectors of the appropriate sexes 
by using the ratios of males and females in the 
first age group (ages 0-4) in a recent census. 
Assuming for the sake of illustration that 51 
per cent of the population of age 0-4 enumer- 
ated in the last census was male, we may com- 
pute corrected population vectors for the two 
sexes at time t + 5, as follows: 

m,«+6^1 = (- 51 ) (/, 4-1-561) 

/. <-1-5^1 = (•49)(/,^^-56l) 

With the exception of the first age group, the 
elements of B and C are identical. The sex 
ratio in the first age group is not likely to 
change appreciably over time, and so it may be 
taken as a constant from a recent census. This 
is not the same as the sex ratio at birth, how- 
ever, because of the higher mortality among 
male infants. 

Formal demographic methodology is least 
applicable to the problems of projecting migra- 
tion, and, conversely, this is the area in which 


the professional judgment and detailed knowl- 
edge of the planner is most relevant. For these 
reasons it is suggested that migration be intro- 
duced into the projection simply by adding a 
vector, uJSf, of net in-migrants by age to the 
ufi vector defined above. That is. 

We shall return later to the problem of esti- 
mating and projecting net migration for small 
areas. This projection methodology is com- 
pleted by noting that the tJP vector which has 
been defined may be used’ as the beginning 
point for another five-year projection incre- 
ment, which results in the computation of a 
,+ioP vector, and so on for as many cycles as are 
required. 

Analysis of Past Changes in Projection 
Parameters 

There are two somewhat different reasons why 
planners pay attention to past changes in the 
population of a locality. One is the need for 
the best data available on birth and death rate 
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trends in the recent past in order to project 
these trends into the future, which, it is as- 
sumed here, will be done in a fairly mechanical 
manner. The other is the planner's interest in 
local migration behavior, which should be of 
interest both for the light it sheds on the rela- 
tive attractiveness of an area as a whole, and of 
various parts of the area, during the recent past 
and as a part of the information to be used in 
making judgments about probable or possible 
future patterns of migration. It is assumed here 
that the data available are the decennial census 
enumerations of population: by age, sex, and 
race, birth and death registrations; by place of 
residence for the locality; by sex and race with- 
out age; and by specific birth and death rates, 
by age, sex, and also race, for some larger area, 
such as a state of which the locality is a part. 
These data may be used to derive M matrices 
for past periods of time, and to estimate net 
in-migration by age, sex, and race during these 
same periods. 

The elements of the F and S matrices which 
are summed to obtain an M matrix may be 
estimated by assuming that the five-year age 
specific rates for some larger area are valid in 
proportional distribution, though not in abso- 
lute magnitude, for the locality being analyzed. 
This is a reasonable assumption because it has 
been found that the relationships among age 
specific birth and death rates change much 
more slowly than these rates themselves, which 
is to say that the individual rates tend to 
change in the same direction and by approxi- 
mately the same proportionate amount. This is 
generally the case for comparisons over time 
and for comparisons among areas which are 
fairly close geographically and culturally. This 
permits use of the cohort survival approach 
where age specific rates are not available.^® 

Let us assume a set of annual age specific 
death rates, td*j 18) believed to 

be valid in proportional distribution though 

similar assumption is made in a much more 
intensive analysis and projection of age specific fertility 
for the United States done for the Bureau of the Census 
(Siegel, et al, op. cit., pp. 17-18) , and Hamilton and 
Perry’s projection methodology assumes that the ratio of 
age specific rates for a county at two points in time is 
the same as the corresponding ratio for the state as a 
whole. See page 168 of C. Horace Hamilton and Josef 
Perry, op. cit. 


not necessarily in absolute magnitude for the 
locality being studied. The asterisk is used to 
express this reservation. (For convenience of 
exposition, the qualification “sex and race spe- 
cific" has been dropped here, though both are 
important in this context and the computa- 
tions to be described should be done separately 
for both sexes and all races present in substan- 
tial numbers.) If these rates were valid in abso- 
lute magnitude they could be used to compute 
the total number of deaths during a year, as 

= “expected” deaths (j= 1, . . . , 18) 

where: 

td'^j == an age specific annual death rate 
tpj = an element of the tp vector of popula- 
tion at time t 

But the actual number of deaths during a 
year in the past, though not recorded by age, is 
assumed to be known from registration of 
deaths of residents of the locality, and so the 
relationship between actual and “expected" 
deaths may be used to adjust the assumed age 
specific death rates which, applied to the popu- 
lation in the area at the appropriate time, will 
reproduce the correct number of deaths. 

IS 

tu = ^registered deaths -5- ^ ^ td^ftpj 

j-i 

(7= 1, . . . , 18) 

tdj = tuitd"^^ 

These are annual rates, and so they must be 
multiplied by five before they are subtracted 
from one to obtain the five-year survival rates 
required in the ,5 matrix. Again using i and j 
to designate row and column positions: 

Hi =i + 1 (y = 1, . . . , 17) or if i =7 = 18; 

tS%j 1 Stdj 

Otherwise; 

tSij = 0 

The age, sex, and race specific survival rates 
are sufficiently stable over time so that they 
may be estimated with sufficient accuracy for 
planning purposes by interpolating between 
rates computed for census years. This avoids 
the errors in estimated rates that would other- 
wise be introduced by migration between cen- 
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suses or by errors in inter-censal and post- 
censal population estimates. However, it would 
be desirable to take as the total number of 
deaths the average of the figures for the three 
years centered on the census year to minimize 
the effect of shortrun variation in death rates. 

The estimate of inter-censal migration de- 
rived by a census differencing procedure will 
be used in making estimates of fertility rates, so 
the migration procedure will be described 
next. If there were no migration the popula- 
tion aged 10 and over in year ^ + 10 could be 
obtained from the tP vector of population by 
age in year t and the appropriate S matrices. 
Let us denote population vectors derived this 
way as E to avoid confusion with the P vectors, 
which include the effects of migration. Where t 
and ^ + 10 are years for which we have census 
enumerations, we can estimate each element of 
a vector of net in-migration of age 10 and over 
at f + 10, (7 = 3,..., 18) as follows: 

t+^E = tS(tP) 

t+ioE = t+j^it+^E) 

t+loN = 

There is no harm in using the entire matri- 
ces and vectors, rather than deleting the ele- 
ments which involve persons not yet born at 
time tj so long as it is remembered that the 
t 10*^1 and t + 10"2 elements are meaningless. 
Lack of migration data on persons under age 10 
is not important, since it can be assumed with- 
out appreciable error that children of these ages 
move only with their families.^^ The estimates 
of net migration obtained in this manner are 
not the best that might be obtained, since the 
residual term which is interpreted as net mi- 
gration also includes the net effects of errors 
in death registrations and census enumerations. 
However, these are the best data generally avail- 
able for localities of the kind we are concerned 
with. These estimates have the virtue of being 
age-specific, which is important because the 
magnitude of net migration is almost invariably 
different for different age groups. It is not un- 
common for net in-migration at some ages to 

Obviously this assumption would be wrong where 
there is a large orphanage, for example, but “institu- 
tional” populations like this should be excluded from 
the census data used in the P vectors in any case. 


coexist with net outmigration at other ages. 

These estimates share a defect with the more 
familiar procedure for estimating net in- 
migration, which is based on inter-censal appli- 
cation of the natural increase and net migra- 
tion approach: the defect of not providing 
information on changes within an inter-censal 
or on post-censal changes. The other approach 
uses the same data plus birth registration data. 
The recent censuses have provided data on 
place of residence either one year or five years 
prior to the date of the census. These are tabu- 
lated so as to give information on gross in-mi- 
gration to small geographic areas. The other 
kinds of data which are useful in studying net 
migration or gross migration are the wide vari- 
ety of time series referred to collectively as 
‘‘symptomatic data,” including school enroll- 
ments, building permits, utility connections, 
drivers' licenses, and many others. There is so 
much variation from one place to another in 
the availability and quality of the various 
symptomatic data that no useful generaliza- 
tions can be made. This is but one of the 
reasons that the local planner must rely heavily 
on his own judgment, experience, and ingenu- 
ity in the analysis and projection of migration. 

Let us return now to the problem of estimat- 
ing the birth parameters which appear in an F 
matrix. As in the case of the survival parame- 
ters it is suggested that these be based on a 
correction factor applied to some set of age 
specific rates in a manner so as to reproduce 
the aggregate results observed in the locality 
being studied. There is a significant difference 
between the procedures for estimating the rates 
appearing in the F and S matrices, however, in 
that the rates in the F matrices are composites 
of both birth rates and survival rates over a 
range of ages during which there is enormous 
variation in mortality.^^ For these reasons the 

20 Mortality during the first few weeks of life is far 
higher per unit time than at any subsequent age, higher 
than even the mortality per unit time experienced at 
ages such as 90 or 95. Mortality decreases very sharply 
during the first few months of life, and then at a less 
rapid rate during the next few years, so that by age 4 it 
is approaching the minimum age specific mortality expe- 
rienced somewhere between ages 5 and 15. Not only is 
there a great variation in mortality rates within the first 
five years of life but the change during this period is 
very markedly nonlinear. 
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approach which is suggested does not use vital 
registration data to estimate the correction fac- 
tor to be applied to the assumed age specific 
birth rates. 

It is taken as before that the assumed set of 
rates are valid in proportional distribution but 
not in absolute magnitude for the locality of 
the study. Before the correction factor to be 
applied to these rates can be determined, it is 
necessary to estimate the numbers of net in- 
migrant children in the first two age groups. 

For this purpose it is suggested that an as- 
sumption be used which is quite crude but 
perhaps no more seriously in error than other 
alternatives which require more extensive data 
or complicated computations. Let us assume 
that the ratio of surviving children to women 
of ages which include most of the mothers is 
the same among the net in-migrants as the 
comparable ratio in the local population. Some 
90 per cent of births in the United States in 
recent years have occurred to women between 
the ages of 15 and 35. When the survivors of 
these births are aged 0-4 the mothers of about 
90 per cent of them are aged 15-39, and when 
the survivors are aged 5-9 about 90 per cent of 
their mothers are aged 20^4. From the census 
enumerations the ratios of these age groups can 
be determined, and these ratios may then be 
applied to the numbers of female net in- 
migrants estimated by the procedures which 
have been described above. The estimated 
numbers of net in-migrant children may then 
be divided into boys and girls by use of sex 
ratios for the appropriate age groups. The 
numbers of net in-migrants under age 10 will 
be subtracted from the enumerated population 
of these ages at the end of an inter-censal dec- 
ade to obtain the estimated numbers of chil- 
dren in the first two age groups attributable to 
the population resident in the locality at the 
beginning of the inter-censal decade. 

In the discussion of the estimation of the 
rates in the F matrix which follows it is as- 
sumed that annual age specific birth rates are 
used. Because of the very substantial variation 
in birth rates from one age group to another, 
and the extension of these rates over five years 
(which will be reflected in the correction fac- 
tor to be determined) , it is desirable to adjust 


the rates to a midperiod base. 

The rationale of this adjustment is as fol- 
lows. For half of the projection increment of 
five years a woman who is 22.5 years old at the 
beginning of the period will be in the age 
group 20-24, and for the other half of the 
period she will be in the next higher, 25-29, 
age group. Thus her probable childbearing is 
best represented by the average of the rates 
applicable to these two age groups. This rea- 
soning can be extended to all those in the five- 
year age group in which she falls, as approxi- 
mately representing their aggregate experience, 
on the assumption that all ages within the 
range 20 through 24 are equally represented. 
Adjustment of the rates is more convenient for 
this purpose than the more common practice of 
adjusting the ages. It is also convenient to ex- 
press the adjusted rates in the form of a vector, 
G, which may be subscripted in the same man- 
ner as the vectors of population with which it 
will be multiplied. Using the symbol ASBRj to 
represent the annual age specific birth rate for 
the age group, G is defined as: 

= 0 fori = 1,2,10,11,12, ... ,18 
gz = ASBRJ2 

gj^ = ASBRj/2 + ASBRjj^i/2 iorj = 4,5, 6, 7, 8 
g^ = ASBR^/2 

The variable tV may be used to adjust the 
assumed set of rates to rates which will repro- 
duce the numbers of surviving children at the 
end of a five-year period beginning at time L It 
is defined in the equations 

9 

tV • = 4 + 6^1 

y-3 

where the t subscripts refer to years and the f 
subscript to females, and: 

V = a, correction factor 

gj = an element of the vector G of assumed birth 
rates, as defined above, (? = 1, . . . , 18 age 
groups) 

ei = the element representing the first age group 
in the vector E of population by age attribut- 
able to the population resident in the area 
five years earlier. 

Having solved for tV we may write the elements' 
of the F matrix for females as follows: 
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If i = 1 and 2 < j < 10, tfij = tv{gj) 
otherwise 

ijij = ^ 

This completes the determination of the S 
matrix which relates a population at one point 
in time to its survivors five years later, the F 
matrix which relates the population to the sur- 
vivors of births to it during a five-year projec- 
tion increment, and the N vector of numbers of 
net in-migrants. 

Projection of Population Parameters 

The computations which have been described 
lead to empirical values of projection parame- 
ters, the tU and tV variables which have been 
described, in the context of analysis of past 
trends, as “correction factors” which summa- 
rize local trends of mortality and fertility. 
While these are not in a form which can be 
easily comprehended by the general public as 
descriptive of past trends, they are in a form 
which is directly relevant to planners’ interests 
in future population. Local planners should 
generally be willing to make the assumption 
that local trends in fertility and mortality will 
parallel the national trends which demogra- 
phers who have prepared national projections 
consider reasonable possibilities. The tU and tV 
variables which have been defined above may 
be directly related to summary measures of na- 
tional fertility and mortality experience and 
demographers’ extrapolations of these meas- 
ures. 

The life expectancy at birth is a measure 
derived from age specific death rates through 
the life table method of analysis. In the most 
recent national projections by the Bureau of 
the Census there is a discussion of some alter- 
native projections of mortality and a tabula- 
tion of life expectancy by sex since 1940 and 
alternative projections to 2000.^^ 

The Bureau of the Census analysts felt that a 
single series reflecting “slightly declining mor- 

21 Siegel, et al, op. cit., pp. 24-27, Table P, and 
Appendices A and B. This is the most recent of the 
national projections published occasionally by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in the P-25 series. It will no doubt be 
superseded in a few years, as this 1964 projection re- 
places a 1958 projection and two interim revisions of the 
1958 projection. 


tality” could be used in all of the principal 
projections presented in their report, and their 
justification of this and illustration of the very 
small differences between projections using al- 
ternative reasonable assumptions about future 
mortality levels is likely to persuade local plan- 
ners to follow their example. 

It is not necessary for the planner to com- 
pute a local life expectancy at birth in order to 
link assumptions about local future mortality 
to the assumptions stated in the Bureau of the 
Census report. The tU variable and the life 
expectancy at birth can both be interpreted as 
reflecting changes in overall mortality levels 
from one date to another. Thus percentage 
changes over time are comparable from one 
variable to the other. In most cases a planner 
will probably assume that the percentage 
change in the future in the tU projection pa- 
rameter will be the same as the percentage 
change in life expectancy at birth in the mor- 
tality projections used by the Bureau of the 
Census for the same time period. 

The range of reasonable extrapolations from 
the recent history of fertility is greater than is 
the case with respect to mortality. It is sug- 
gested that planners will want to make several 
alternative projections which differ in assump- 
tions about fertility but assume the same 
trends of mortality. The Bureau of the Census 
projections currently available present four 
different series of fertility assumptions which 
imply a decrease from recent actual levels, plus 
a series which assumes continuation of recent 
levels of age specific birth rates.^^ The gross 
reproduction rate is analogous to the tV factor 
defined above, and thus may be used to make 
alternative assumptions about future values of 
tV, For example, it might be desirable to have 
three sets of projections which could be labeled 
“moderately high fertility,” “medium fertil- 
ity,” and “moderately low fertility,” which 
would indicate quite different numbers in the 
younger age groups. Chapin has discussed the 
desirability of using alternative forecasts for 
various purposes and projection periods.^^ 

The range of reasonable alternative assump- 
tions about migration is, in most areas, sub- 

22 pp. 12-24, Appendices A, C, D, E. 

23 Chapin, op. cit., pp. 196-202. 
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stantially wider than is the case with fertility. 
The extent to which a plan is implemented 
and is successful in attaining its objectives 
(these are not necessarily the same) will influ- 
ence future migration. Unforeseeable changes 
in the economic base of an area may change 
migration patterns very greatly. Extreme in- 
stances of such changes, such as the location of 
the Cape Kennedy complex in a sparsely set- 
tled part of Florida, totally obviate previous 
population projections. But the possibility of 
such a change does not absolve the planner 
from responsibility for tracing through the im- 
plications of more probable changes, and in 
most cases there are several different sets of 
assumptions about factors influencing migra- 
tion which should be explored. The planner 
using this system has maximum flexibility for 
incorporating alternative assumptions of many 
different kinds, because the migration input to 
the mechanical part of the population projec- 
tion system is left in the form of a set of num- 
bers of net in-migrants. 

Consider as a hypothetical example an area 
which has experienced relative economic de- 
cline and substantial out-migration during the 
past two or three decades. It is reasonable to 
assume that many of those who left the area 
because of job opportunities will return, as the 
head of the household reaches retirement age. 
Many assumptions could be made about the 
size of this return flow, but they are relatively 
independent of future changes in the local eco- 
nomic base. This area is one of many compet- 
ing for new industry. The degree of success in 
attracting new generators of employment to 
the area is a major determinant of net in-migra- 
tion of younger adults and their families, but 
the strong competition for mobile industry 
makes forecasting very difficult. In this case it 
might be wise to have two or more alternative 
sets of assumptions reflecting “pessimistic” and 
“optimistic” expectations about future demand 
for labor. 

Intrametropolitan migration will also be af- 
fected by variables which cannot be foreseen 
with any degree of assurance. Perhaps it is be- 
lieved that a major cause of intrametropolitan 
migration has been relative changes in the 
quality of the various public school systems in 


the area. If improvement of the school system 
in the central city is one of the planning goals 
it is reasonable to assume that this will change 
the migration picture, but the timing and ex- 
tent of the change might be so problematical 
that it would be wise to set up a couple of 
alternative assumptions. 

In summary, it is suggested that a number of 
alternative projections be made, based on alter- 
native assumptions about the future course of 
events. Mortality assumptions and alternative 
assumptions about fertility can be made quite 
simply by relating changes in the tU and tV 
factors to national projections of life expect- 
ancy at birth and to the gross reproduction 
rate, respectively. Assumptions about migra- 
tion require and deserve the close attention of 
planners familiar with the local situation, and 
the projection system which has been described 
is intended to relieve the planner of much 
routine work so that he can focus his attention 
on the linkages within the planning and effec- 
tuation process which interact with population 
trends chiefly through migration. 

Further attention will be given below to pro- 
jection of migration in connection with areal 
distributions of population. 

Cohort Survival Assuming Constant Rates 

The Hamilton and Perry method is useful as a 
very quick, simplistic way to arrive at an esti- 
mate which can be used in pressing situations, 
particularly when migration is minimal, or as a 
base projection to which more accurate projec- 
tions can be compared. It can also be used to 
get a quick feeling for the community's natural 
internal demographic growth. 

If the assumption is made that trends in age 
specific fertility, survival, and migration rates 
observed during the last inter-censal period 
continue unchanged into the future then it is 
not necessary to quantify these rates in order to 
make a cohort survival projection. In the paper 
in which Hamilton and Perry present such a 
projection method-^ an argument for using this 
as a forecasting method is developed. It is said 
that the 1950-1960 decade was a rather “nor- 
mal” one for the nation as a whole and for 

24^ C. Horace Hamilton and Josef Perry, op. cit. 
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most localities, in the sense that it is reasonable 
to expect in the future a fairly similar mixture 
of relative peace and limited war, of prosperity 
and mild recession, of rising fertility followed 
by falling fertility, and so on. 

The position taken here is that this is a 
reasonable assumption where it is not possible 
to give detailed attention to the trends and 
prospects of a specific area, for example, when 
making projections for all of the counties in a 
state, but it is not a forecasting assumption for 
a local planner to seek out. Nevertheless, a 
projection based on these assumptions does 
provide a datum against which alternative pro- 
jections can be compared. That is, the assump- 
tion that nothing changes leads to a useful 
projection but not to a forecast acceptable for 
local planning purposes. 

The assumptions which are required if a 
very simple projection formula is to be used 
are: 

1. There are no changes in the relevant defi- 
nitions of the population or area involved. 

2. Age specific rates of mortality, fertility, 
and migration do not change between the last 
inter-censal decade and the decades for which 
the projection is made. 

3. The effect of errors of enumeration for 
the past two censuses will be the same in the 
future. 

Given these assumptions, an exact projection 
of those old enough to be enumerated in the 
last census can be obtained from the formula 
below. Assuming that only decennial census 
data are available, this is used for 10-year peri- 
ods. 

t^KSpx = (i^®+lo) 

where p is the population enumerated at the 
censuses conducted in the years t, ^ + 10, and 
^ — 10 who are in the age groups x + 10, and 
X — 10 years. The reasoning behind this for- 
mula is more clearly seen by putting it in the 
form of a proportion and substituting years 
and age groups for the letter subscripts, 

1970 /^ 30-34 _ 1960 /^ 30-34 
1960 /^ 20— 24 1960 /^ 20-24 

In other words, the assumptions above are 


equivalent to the statement that the ratio of a 
cohort’s present population is to the size of 
that cohort ten years earlier as the size of a 
given cohort is to its size ten years later 

Hamilton and Perry describe a procedure for 
estimating the numbers in cohorts which were 
not yet born at the date of the last census 
which is based on an assumed set of age specific 
birth rates and birth registration data. Their 
procedure is generally similar in concept to the 
methods suggested above for estimating the 
values of the nonzero elements in the projec- 
tion operator matrix, and it should be consid- 
ered by planners as an alternative to the proce- 
dure suggested above for finding the values of 
*/ij. It is obvious that the Hamilton and Perry 
method can be applied to any combination of 
sex and race subpopulations, and can be used 
to project as many decades into the future as is 
desired.^® 

Other Projection Methodologies 

Two kinds of analytical techniques which are 
of potential utility in population studies for 
planning are described briefly in concluding 
this section, although neither uses the cohort 
survival model. The first, simulation, may be 
viewed as a possible alternative to cohort sur- 
vival, while the second, multiple regression, is 
of interest chiefly as a supplement to cohort 
survival models. 

Statistical simulation has been used in re- 
search on planning problems of other kinds, 
but has not been used in population studies 
except in some experimental work at the na- 
tional scale. Quite satisfactory projections of 
national population, labor force, and variables 

25 This paragraph is based directly on Hamilton and 
Perry, op. cit., pp. 165-66. 

26 The reader is referred to the original paper for 
further details and discussion of the method. An IBM 
650 computer program utilizing the Hamilton and Perry 
method was used to make projections by age, sex, and 
race to 1980 for each of the 100 counties in North 
Carolina, for the Bureau of Community Development of 
the North Carolina Department of Conservation and 
Development. 

27 Considerable discussion of simulation techniques 
and several examples may be found in the May, 1965 
special issue of the Journal of the American Institute 
OF Planners, XXXI, 2, which is devoted to “Urban 
Development Models: New Tools for Planning.” 
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related to personal consumption were obtained 
in a simulation experiment by Orcutt and his 
colleagues.^® We know that the probabilities of 
births, deaths, being in the labor force, house- 
hold formation and dissolution, and migration, 
and variables such as family size derived from 
these, are interrelated as well as related to age, 
sex, race, income, occupation, and so on. In 
principle this complex chain of interrelations 
can be roughly approximated by a general co- 
hort survival model, but the conceptual prob- 
lems and others associated with the ways in 
which data are collected and tabulated are so 
formidable that this is never seriously contem- 
plated for more than a handful of variables at 
a time. 

In the simulation approach a sample of the 
households derived from a census enumeration 
is taken as the initial population, and all of 
the relevant characteristics of these households 
and their members are noted. Each cycle of the 
simulation moves this population forward 
through an increment of time, adding to the 
ages of the household members and changing 
characteristics of households or individuals by 
a random selection procedure which is consist- 
ent with the predetermined probabilities and 
with the characteristics of the particular house- 
holds or individuals involved. This procedure 
generates one of the possible outcomes or pro- 
jections which is not inconsistent with the spec- 
ified projection model, and the most likely out- 
come can be estimated from the outcome of a 
number of separate runs of the model. We 
foresee far greater reliance on simulation ap- 
proaches to population projection when there 
has been more experimentation with them, be- 
cause simulation has the potential capability of 
integrating demographic, employment, and 
housing considerations in a sensitive and realis- 
tic manner. Some progress along these lines has 
come out of Community Renewal Program 
studies, notably in San Francisco and Pitts- 
burgh.^® 

Guy H. Orcutt, M. Greenberger, J. Korbel, and A. 
M. Rivlin, Microanalysis of Socioeconomic Systems: 
A Simulation Study, (New York: Harper, 1961) . 

29 See W. A. Steger, '‘Review of Analytic Techniques 
for the CRP,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, XXXI, 2 (May, 1965) , for a general review 
and citations of particular reports. 


Multiple regression is not a technique well 
suited to population projection in general, but 
it is used in making post-censal estimates and 
may be useful in projecting the migration com- 
ponent of a cohort survival model. The reason 
that it is not believed to be useful as a general 
projection technique is that the interdependen- 
cies within the data create technical problems 
of multicolinearity and the identifiability of 
coefficients which could best be solved by re- 
producing the essence of the cohort survival 
model. However, where the problem is to esti- 
mate a variable that is dependent on the joint 
effects of a number of separate variables, as 
migration may be said to depend on employ- 
ment opportunities, availability of attractive 
housing, quality of local public schools, num- 
bers of out-migrants in prior decades, and so 
on, multiple regression is an appropriate ana- 
lytical and projective technique. 

The general multiple regression model may 
be expressed as 

r=a + biXi + + ^ 3^3 + • • • + bnXn 

where Y = the dependent variable, such as net 
migration during a decade, value of which is to 
be predicted 

Xi, Xa, etc. are values of the separate inde- 
pendent variables 

a, bi, bz, etc. are coefficients which may be 
estimated by a least-squares procedure and are 
related to the amount of effect the independent 
variable with the same subscript has on the 
dependent variable. 

Subject to the constraint that the number of 
independent variables must be less than the 
number of independent observations (which 
in this example might be the number of areas 
for which data are available,) variables which 
may or may not have a significant effect on 
migration may be inserted in the model and 
then tested to see if in fact they do appear to be 
significant. Some of the variables will probably 
be matters over which there is public control, 
such as the quality of schools as measured by 
expenditure per student, and probably other 
significant variables will be matters such as 
employment and housing which are considered 
by planners and influenced by public decisions 
but not directly determined by public policy. 
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Thus the multiple regression model would ap- 
pear to have a potential for incorporating some 
feedback effects within the planning process 
and for exploring some implications of alterna- 
tive policy assumptions. 

Areas and Systems of Areas 

Local planning agencies can seldom limit their 
concern to the population within a single geo- 
graphic boundary. In most instances it is im- 
portant for an agency to study both a broader 
area which includes its own formal jurisdic- 
tion, and also smaller subdivisions of its juris- 
diction. Consideration of the trends and poten- 
tials of a whole urban area is necessary if one is 
to make reasonable projections of the popula- 
tion of a political unit within the urban area,^® 
so the geographical area of concern to a plan- 
ner can seldom be limited to his area of plan- 
ning jurisdiction. Planners must also give spe- 
cial consideration to spatial distributions 
within the geographical area which they serve. 

In the context of population studies, this 
requires subdivision of their area of jurisdic- 
tion into planning districts or analysis zones 
and consideration of the present and future 
populations in each of these subareas. The 
discussion which follows can be simplified by 
referring to these three levels of geographic dis- 
tinctions as “metro area,’’ “city,” and “dis- 
trict,” though it should be understood that the 
points to be made here are fully applicable to 
places which are not metropolitan or even 
urban in character. This generalized discussion 
is also simplified by assuming that only three 
levels of areas are necessary for analytical pur- 
poses, and by assuming that the only distinc- 
tion necessary at the metro area level is be- 
tween the urbanized area and the rest of the 
world.®^ 

30 This point suggests an obviously desirable and mu- 
tually beneficial subject for a collaborative effort involv- 
ing all of the planning agencies concerned with parts of 
a metropolitan area. 

31 In many cases these are not appropriate assump- 
tions, but the extension of the ideas presented here to 
more complex situations will become obvious. Where the 
planner's area of jurisdiction is in a large metropolitan 
area or an emerging megalopolis or urbanized corridor a 
more extensive system of geographical distinctions will 
be required. 


Analysis and projection of migration to or 
from the metro area will be largely related to 
studies of judgments about the economic base 
and employment of the metro area. There are 
two kinds of formal models which appear at 
first sight to be useful in projecting metro area 
migration but are not likely to be of much use 
to local planners. The data requirements of 
Rogers’ interregional extension of the cohort 
survival approach^'^ make it unavailable to 
most local planning agencies. The data re- 
quired include the numbers in each sex, race, 
and age group of those moving from one area 
to another, for all pairs of areas. Such data are 
available only for some large regions and for 
the nation as a whole, generally from sample 
surveys. There is a strong argument for either 
doing sample surveys which would provide esti- 
mates of these numbers at the metro area or 
county scale, or for making tabulations based 
on change of address information obtained 
from routine reports such as the annual in- 
come tax returns. This type of model appears 
more promising for planning purposes than 
the various formulations of the gravity model 
and Stouffer’s intervening opportunities 
model. Both of the latter fit quite well the data 
for the nation as a whole, but are likely to give 
very poor predictions for a specific locality. 

It is well established that migration is invari- 
ably “selective migration,” in the sense that the 
socio-economic characteristics found among a 
given stream of migrants differ on the average 
from those of the general population of the 
areas of origin and destination and from those 
migrating in the opposite direction- Past mi- 
gration viewed in this perspective may give 
some clues about future migration. It may be 
that the reasons for the migration which can be 
inferred from characteristics of the migrants 
are changing, or that the opportunities for mi- 
gration are changing. For example, there are 
areas in which there has been so much rural- 
urban migration of erstwhile farm workers that 
the farm labor force is sufficiently depleted to 
make continuation of the past level of migra- 
tion quite unlikely. It appears that out- 

32 The relevant literature is cited in footnote 14 
above. 
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migrants are likely to return eventually to the 
area from which they moved, and so an area 
which has experienced heavy out-migration of 
young adults in the past will probably have 
some in-migration of older persons in the fu- 
ture. But planners* assumptions about future 
metro area migration will no doubt continue to 
be based chiefly on judgments about the migra- 
tion implications of economic projections and 
plans. It is at this point that the major interac- 
tion between planners’ economic studies and 
population studies must occur. 

The geographical units distinguished at the 
‘‘city” level as defined above are defined by 
political boundaries, and these boundaries 
have no significance for migration unless they 
separate areas with quite different kinds of resi- 
dential development or substantial differences 
in levels of residential services provided and 
taxes imposed on residents. In this context, 
school district boundaries are likely to be more 
significant than the boundaries between general- 
purpose local government units. Thus the 
“city” level should be ignored in migration 
studies in many areas, and projections for cities 
allowed to emerge simply as totals of the pro- 
jections for the districts which constitute the 
city. 

As economic base and labor force considera- 
tions dominate the analysis of migration at the 
metro area level, so housing availability and 
levels of residential services and amenities 
dominate migration studies at the district level. 
The factors involved here are too well known to 
professional planners to require repetition. 
Districts may be regarded as competing for 
population on the basis of their predominant 
type, density, and quality of housing, levels of 
residential services such as schools, social pres- 
tige, safety, and amenity, and considerations of 
cost and accessibility to employment and re- 
gion-serving facilities. Though highly judg- 
mental, this process is disciplined by the re- 
quirement that all of the migrants to one 
district must also appear as migrants from other 
districts, and vice versa. Areas of recent heavy 
migration are likely to be characterized by 
heavy migration in the future. A relatively 
small number of householders who are fre- 
quent movers account for a relatively high pro- 


portion of the number of moves. 

The data which show that about one-fifth of 
the U.S. adult population can be expected to 
move in a given year also show that about half 
of the U.S. adult population will stay in the 
same residence for at least five years.^^ The 
annual school-age population censuses con- 
ducted in some areas can, where the data are of 
adequate quality and provide sufficient detail, 
be used to obtain relatively good information 
on migration flows among small areas.^'^ The 
1960 census tabulations provide some informa- 
tion on place of residence in 1955 and on 
length of residence at the April 1960 address. 
The 1950 census included a question on place 
of residence one year earlier, and it can be 
assumed that the 1970 census will also provide 
some information on residential mobility, 
though final decisions about the questions and 
tabulations of the 1970 census will not be made 
in time to be included in this chapter. 


Conclusion 

Population studies in comprehensive local 
planning work are often not given sufficient 
thought and effort. Frequently a quick and 
overly simplistic population projection is used 
as a basis for much more thorough analyses of 
other subjects and as a part of the design and 
policy recommendation process. And popula- 
tion projections prepared as a first step in the 
planning process are often left without later 
revision based on findings from other kinds of 
studies and on the policies recommended in 
the plan. Changes in the size, composition, and 
distribution of the population have effects on 
many of the other subjects covered in a com- 
prehensive plan and on various governmental 
policies which, regardless of their relationship 
to the plan, certainly affect migration and thus 

33 Karl E. Taeuber, “Duration of Residence Analysis 
of Internal Migration in the United States,*’ Millbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXXIX (1961) , p. 121. 

34 See Sidney Goldstein and Kurt B. Mayer, 
Metropolitan and Population Change in Rhode 
Island (Providence: Planning Division, Rhode Island 
Development Council, 1961) for a good example with 
quite adequate methodological discussion and investiga- 
tion of the extent to which total migration is reflected in 
the data for families with young children. 
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the future size, composition and distribution of 
the population. 

It must be recognized that professional plan- 
ners do not have unlimited time and resources. 
The population studies suggested above are 
designed to make efficient use of the time and 
knowledge of planners. This efficiency is ob- 
tained in three ways: 

1. The analysis of past population changes is 
done in a manner which produces information 
in a form directly applicable to the projection 
of future changes and the solution of current 
problems. 

2. The analysis and projection of changes in 
fertility and mortality is set up so as to require 
a minimum of professional planning judg- 
ment. This enables the planner to devote more 
time to the study of migration, which is the 
aspect of population change most requiring the 
specialized skills, judgment, and local knowl- 
edge of the planner. 

3. The sequence of studies suggested here is 
expressed in a form which lends itself to the 
use of electronic computers, thus enabling the 
planner to obtain alternative or revised projec- 
tions at less cost and far less time than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The need for flexibility in population stud- 
ies is obvious if the planning process is visual- 
ized as one in which tentative conclusions and 
analyses are refined and modified during the 
preparation of a comprehensive plan, and the 
recommendations and forecasts in the plan are 
then revised as a result of public reaction, 
changing opportunities, and unforeseen events. 
This need for flexibility is one reason for the 
emphasis in this chapter on alternative assump- 
tions about future trends and alternative pro- 
jections and forecasts. 

Secondly, the planner has to use forecasts 
about future populations, and needs the best 


forecasts he can make, but he can never assume 
that his forecasts will be correct. A forecast 
based on a cohort survival projection is more 
likely to be correct, other things being equal, 
than one based on an unnecessarily crude pro- 
jection method, but there is always some un- 
known probability of error. By making projec- 
tions based on a number of alternative sets of 
assumptions about future trends the planner 
can see which kinds of variables are most criti- 
cal in the area with which he is concerned, and 
he can select as forecasts the results of ap- 
propriate projections. In most cases, and at any 
stage in the planning process, there should be 
three projections considered as forecasts: one 
that is considered the most probable future 
population; a second that is higher and is used 
where the costs of overestimating are greater 
than the costs of underestimating population; 
and a third which is lower and is used where it 
is conservative to overestimate rather than un- 
derestimate. The second would generally be 
used in the design of capital improvements of 
fixed capacity, for example, and the third for 
estimating market demands, tax revenues, and 
similar variables. 

Perhaps the most important of these reasons 
for retaining flexibility in the population stud- 
ies done for local planning purposes is that of 
providing for feedback to the population fore- 
casts from other kinds of planning studies and 
conclusions. Such feedback in the planning 
process is consistent with the fact that popula- 
tion does change in response to environmental 
changes. If population studies are done in this 
manner they will be a much more valuable 
aspect of planning than they generally have 
been in the past. 

This chapter was prepared with the assistance of 
Ralph C. Gackenheimer, Associate Professor of City 
Planning, Univenity of North Carolina. 
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Economic Studies 


Otudies of the urban economy have the un- 
derlying purpose of improving our understand- 
ing of the economy and how it works. Methods 
of urban economic analysis now available per- 
form rather well in telling us what the econ- 
omy of an urban area is in a structural sense. 
They are notably weak in explaining how this 
type of economy operates. The operational de- 
ficiencies are found both in theory and in ana- 
lytic techniques. It may well be that the trou- 
bles we encounter with respect to the dynamics 
of urban economies are traceable, in part, to 
misconceptions concerning the method of 
structural description. This is uncertain. De- 
spite these imperfections, however, there is a 
distinct sense of confidence among city plan- 
ners that they can work in a far more enlight- 
ened way with than without economic studies. 


Purposes and Objectives 

City planners must keep in mind the fact that 
economic studies are intended to improve not 
only their own understanding as technicians 
but also the understanding of local public 
officials and citizens. Hence economic studies 
are to be prepared as a public document or 
series of documents. A method of analysis and 
presentation is therefore required that will ac- 
complish this end. 

It must be pointed out that for some plan- 
ners economic studies are merely a formality, a 
recognized and orthodox step in the process of 
planning. Once the “proper"’ studies are com- 
pleted there may be very little integration of 


the results with other basic studies and with 
the more detailed phases of planning that fol- 
low. As a consequence, although the planner’s 
understanding may be improved by economic 
studies, such understanding is sterile if not ap- 
plied in his work. 

In a technical sense economic studies have 
two purposes. A principal purpose is to pro- 
vide materials about the local economy that 
will assist the community, with the aid of the 
planner, in arriving at a series of goals and 
objectives. A second technical purpose is to 
provide quantitative estimates of future em- 
ployment and population. Population esti- 
mates based on employment estimates are then 
usually cross-checked and reconciled with pop- 
ulation forecasts that have been computed by 
demographic techniques. Quantitative employ- 
ment and population forecasts are intended to 
serve as gross guides to the formulation of 
plans of land use, transportation, open space, 
and facilities. 

A more refined and effective application of 
the results of economic study to the process of 
physical planning combines certain qualitative 
measurements with the quantitative estimates 
metioned above. By this is meant a breakdown 
of the gross employment estimate into princi- 
pal economic activity lines such as food and 
kindred product manufacture, retailing, fi- 
nance, government administration. Refinement 
of employment estimates into economic activ- 
ity lines can be made even more effective 
by a further extension, resulting in the esti- 
mate of occupational classifications likely to 
result from growth and change within the ac- 
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tivity lines. It is perhaps obvious that cumula- 
tive refinements, primarily by categories of oc- 
cupation, income, education, and sex would 
have meaning for the anticipated population 
composition. These estimates in turn are di- 
rectly related to the requirements for land use, 
transportation, recreation, and facilities. 

Additional purposes of economic studies, at 
present emerging in a few planning operations, 
pertain to economic development and to social 
welfare. While these two areas are closely asso- 
ciated they deserve separate comment. Eco- 
nomic development programs of an informal 
type have been conducted in American cities 
for many years. In only rare instances has such 
development activity been associated with or- 
ganized city planning departments. This is log- 
ical in view of the fact that the city planning 
profession has traditionally focused on physical 
planning as its field of competence and respon- 
sibility. On the other hand the development 
operations of ad hoc community groups have 
made the economic aspects of planning not 
only highly visible but also a challenge to the 
professionally oriented person with training 
pertinent to this kind of activity. In addition 
there is a growing appreciation on the part of 
city planners of the critical relationship of the 
urban economy to physical plans. Planners are 
already aware that the character and evolution 
of a local economy is strongly influenced by 
physical plans. But planners are only begin- 
ning to understand that the realization and 
effectiveness of physical plans is almost com- 
pletely dependent on the local economy and its 
prospects, guided or unguided. Therefore, as a 
physical planner he is aware of the necessity of 
economic planning as a means to the principal 
end of his profession. 

Of more recent origin and roughly coinci- 
dent with the appearance of the Federal Pov- 
erty Program is the developing consideration 
given by the city planning profession to social 
welfare. With roots in the predominantly phys- 
ical planning programs of public housing and 
urban renewal, social welfare planning is 
emerging as an independent concept at the city 
level. In common with economic development 
activity, urban social planning in America has 
passed through a long and generally short- 


sighted history of organized personal and fam- 
ily welfare. Social welfare activity shows itself 
in a myriad of citizen-based community welfare 
programs, formal philanthropic groups such as 
the Volunteers of America, as well as in city 
and county relief and welfare departments. Re- 
cognition by city planners of the inseparability 
of physical planning problems and social prob- 
lems suggests the imminent integration of the 
two. A moment’s thought shows, in turn, the 
close relationship of urban economic planning 
to social welfare planning. Certainly, welfare 
in its broadest sense is one of the general objec- 
tives of economic planning. More specifically, 
economic planning is aimed at many of the key 
problems associated with what is ordinarily im- 
plied by social welfare at the city level. These 
key problems include, by way of example, em- 
ployment opportunity, employment regularity, 
income level and distribution, property tax 
policy, housing finance and subsidy systems. 

Speed of acceptance of these newer purposes 
of city planning and of economic studies will, 
of course, depend upon the vision, mental flexi- 
bility, and cooperativeness of the principal par- 
ties involved — not only organized city plan- 
ning staffs with their controlling mayors or 
managers and councils, but also those individu- 
als and official city bodies who have been on 
the firing line of economic development and 
social welfare for many years. 

In summary, the purpose of urban economic 
studies can be expressed as a series of practical, 
direct, and interrelated questions. Weighting 
of the questions will vary by community but all 
will invariably be present. 

1. Why does the community exist? The 
answer to this question must have historical 
perspective. Present economic forms, functions, 
and problems are partly explainable in terms 
of the past. From the past, through the present, 
and extending into the future, there is a deeper 
answer to the question, however. What factors 
explain the continuing development, or lack of 
development, of the community? Is it a matter 
of location, labor force composition, intangible 
leadership factors, physical community layout 
and facilities, or weaknesses of competitive 
communities and areas? 

Histories of certain well-known cities pro- 
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vide some guidance in answering the lead ques- 
tion. Pittsburgh’s evolution from defense point 
and trading post to major manufacturing stat- 
ure is highly familiar. Not so familiar is its 
more recent emphasis on service and adminis- 
trative functions concurrent with a relative de- 
cline in the importance of manufacturing. Chi- 
cago shows similar tendencies with, however, 
greater strength in manufacturing, traceable, 
in large part, to diversity as compared to Pitts- 
burgh’s greater manufacturing specialization. 
Washington’s economy has from the start ex- 
hibited the solid undergirding of federal serv- 
ices. With rapid growth in size, however, its 
professional, service, and retail economy have 
burgeoned and made the city more like many 
other major metropolitan areas of the nation. 

2. What are the principal causes of change 
in the economy? The answer to this question is 
partly historical: what have been the principal 
influences of change in the past? For the pres- 
ent and more remote future cause of change 
must be related closely to economic function. 
For the extractive and manufacturing econ- 
omy, forces of technologic and market change 
and competitive strength may be the most per- 
tinent. Professional and service economies are 
highly responsive to change in social custom 
and general income distribution. Institutional 
impacts of government regulation and policy 
decision will have differential impacts depend- 
ing on their type and timing. 

3. What are the most important forms of 
imbalance in the community economy? Few 
urban economies are perfect in terms of eco- 
nomic balance. It is, therefore, necessary to 
deteimine the type and degree of seriousness of 
these imbalances. Roughly classified, economic 
imbalances can be viewed as self-adjusting and 
non-self-adjusting. 

Self-adjusting imbalances include such fac- 
tors as wage levels, labor force housing supply, 
labor force skills supply, and competitive effec- 
tiveness of plant equipment. 

Imbalances that usually require some man- 
aged adjustment involve economies where 
sharp cyclical and seasonal production shifts 
are evident. Imbalances reflecting inadequate 
economy size and diversification also fre- 
quently require managed adjustment. 


4. How can the imbalances of the economy 
be remedied? Remedies for economic imbal- 
ance will vary widely depending on the partic- 
ular structural conditions encountered. By way 
of example, remedies may range from the im- 
portation or local creation of new industry or 
product and service lines, to the abatement of 
the causes of labor unrest. 

5. How can economic problem remedies be 
expressed as community development targets? 
Targets for community development must be 
expressed in terms that are not too technical, 
and yet specific and practical. These targets 
may take the form of “1,000 electronic industry 
jobs by 1970”; “development of tourist service 
activities in sufficient volume to counterbal- 
ance summer and fall employment slump in 
wood products manufacture”; “doubling of an- 
nual output of new housing units rented or 
sold at price levels below $12,000”; “500 acres 
of industrial park development by 1975.” 

6. How do the facts of community economic 
structure, problems, problem remedies, and tar- 
gets relate to other community problems and 
targets in which the planner is involved? The 
principal elements in the answer to this ques- 
tion include: 

(a) Consideration of priorities. Are eco- 
nomic issues to lead or follow other elements of 
the plan? If they follow, what is the order? 

(b) Feasibility. To what degree is the feasi- 
bility of implementation of other parts of the 
planning program dependent on practical fea- 
sibility of the economic development plan? 

(c) Appraisal of the consistency of eco- 
nomic means and goals with the means and 
goals of other elements of the community plan. 
What are the feedbacks, plus and minus, of one 
part to the other? 


Concept of the Economic Base 

Among the numerous approaches to the mak- 
ing of studies of the urban economy, the eco- 
nomic base method has, until the present, been 
the most frequently employed. 

The term “economic base” has two general 
meanings in the literature of the social sciences 
and of city planning. In one sense it is a way of 
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looking at or classifying the economy of the 
city. This is usually what is meant when refer- 
ence is made to the ‘"concept” of the base. The 
other meaning of “economic base” pertains to 
a technique or method of handling urban eco- 
nomic data, in which the “concept” plays a 
fundamental role. A substantial portion of this 
chapter is devoted to an explanation of the 
base technique. 

There is no complete agreement among au- 
thorities on the question of what the concept 
of the economic base is. One group, represent- 
ing the minority, maintains that the total of 
economic activities and relationships that can 
be identified within a city is the base which 
supports the city or urban area, however it may 
be defined.^ A majority of writers and practi- 
tioners claim that the economic base is a por- 
tion of the total city economy. This economic 
portion is composed of the producers of goods, 
services, and capital who export all, or a predom- 
inant part, of their output from the urban 
area. The export function is considered of fun- 
damental importance in the foreign trade sense 
that it is the “money earning” portion of the 
economy, it is the exchanger of goods and ser- 
vices with the outside world. Both the makeup 
of the base and the changes which occur in it 
are thought to have an important bearing on 
the total health of the city’s economy, on popu- 
lation total and composition, and on land use 
distribution. 

A preliminary comment on the economic 
base technique will assist in showing its rela- 
tionship to the concept and to the planning 
process. The economic base technique is, essen- 
tially, a multiplier approach to urban economic- 
population relationships. As sketched above, 
the procedure is one in which the export seg- 
ment of the city economy is identified and 
quantified according to some appropriate uni- 
versal measure, such as sale dollars or employ- 
ment. A similar measure is applied to the resi- 
due of the economy, which is engaged in 
production for the local market only. A ratio is 
calculated between the total of base operations 
and the total of local operations. 

1 Ernest M. Fisher and Robert M. Fisher, Urban Real 
Estate (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1954) , p. 
278. 


Another ratio used in working with this 
technique is one in which sums of the totals of 
the base and local activities are related to total 
population. 

While other ratio variations are used in the 
base technique these two are probably the most 
important. The ratios are, of course, descrip- 
tive of conditions at one point in time. To be 
useful in a planning sense they must be made 
dynamic. In this technique, “movement” is in- 
troduced by study of the growth prospects of 
the export or base elements of the city econ- 
omy, and derivation from this study of the 
estimated level of employment or of sales dol- 
lars at some future date. To this estimate are 
applied the ratios described above. By multi- 
plication, the volume of purely local market 
activity can be determined and, next, the vol- 
ume of population at the future date can be 
derived. A carry-over to land use allocations 
and facility needs is the next logical step. 

A shortcoming of this technique for the 
planning process rests in its quantitative char- 
acter. Internal analysis and evaluation of the 
export and local economic sectors is necessary 
in order to obtain qualitative perspective. The 
findings, however, are not readily convertible 
to ratios. This type of analysis is usually car- 
ried out in economic base studies, but is in no 
sense peculiar to the base technique. 

The essence of the economic base concept is 
extremely old — ^it would be pointless to docu- 
ment and prove its beginnings. A simple exam- 
ple or two may therefore suffice. Venice or any 
one of the trading cities of the ancient Hanseatic 
League between the 6th and 12th centuries 
was intensely concerned with the relationship 
of export operations to its general welfare as an 
urban settlement. The policy and theory of 
18th century mercantilism would be a national 
version of the same emphasis on exports in the 
economic structure. Mercantilism had an addi- 
tional twist not found in the modern concept 
of the base, namely, the discouragement of im- 
ports. This variation is worth mentioning be- 
cause of the fact that the economic base con- 
cept is frequently accused of being mercantilist 
in nature.^ Finally, a little reflection will bring 

2 Avoidance of emphasis on imports will be discussed 
in more detail at a later point. 
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to mind the fact that for centuries a myriad of 
small urban communities the world over have 
depended for their very existence on the export 
of goods and services to their rural hinterlands. 
In short, the emphasis on the export sector of 
trade expresses a significant portion of the ex- 
change equation, which in turn explains more 
current phenomena such as functional speciali- 
zation, division of labor, and urbanism. 

3 The following references in time sequence are repre- 
sentative of theoretical treatments of the economic base 
concept and technique since its beginnings in the 
1920’s: 

M. Aurousseau, "The Distribution of Population: A 
Constructive Problem,” Geographical Review, XI 
(1921) , p. 574. 

Robert M. Haig, Major Economic Factors in Metro- 
politan Growth and Development: Volume i of Re- 
gional Survey of New York and Environs (New York: 
Regional Plan Association, 1927) . 

F. L. Nussbaum, A History of the Economic Institu- 
tions OF Modern Europe (New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Company, 1933) , p. 36. 

Richard Hartshorne, "A New Map of the Manufac- 
turing Belt of North America,” Economic Geography, 
XII (1936) , pp. 45-53. 

"Oskaloosa vs. The United States,” Fortune, XVII 
(April, 1938) , pp. 55-62. 

Arthur M. Weimer and Homer Hoyt, Principles of 
Urban Real Estate (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1939) . 

M. C. Daly, "An Approximation to a Geographic 
Multiplier,” The Economic Journal, L, No. 198-99 
(June-September, 1940) , pp. 248-58. 

Homer Hoyt, "Economic Background of Cities,” 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, XVII 
(May, 1941) , pp. 188-95. 

Victor Roterus, "The Economic Background for Local 
Planning,” Planning 1946, Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Society of Planning Officials in 
New York, May 6-8, 1946 (Chicago: 1946) , p. 86. 

Richard U. Ratcliff, Urban Land Economics (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc,, 1949) . 

George Hildebrand and Arthur Mace, Jr., "The Em- 
ployment Multiplier in an Expanding Industrial Mar- 
ket: Los Angeles County, 1940-47,” Review of Economics 
and Statistics, XXXII (August, 1950) . 

John Alexander, "The Basic-Nonbasic Concept of 
Urban Economic Functions,” Economic Geography, 
XXX (1954) , pp. 246-61. 

Charles M. Tiebout, "The Urban Economic Base 
Reconsidered,” Land Economics, XXXII (February, 
1956) , pp. 95-99. 

Gerald E. Thompson, "An Investigation of the Local 
Employment Multiplier,” Review of Economics and Sta- 
tistics, XLI (February, 1959) , pp. 61-67. 

Ralph W. Pfouts (ed.) , The Techniques of Urban 
Economic Analysis (West Trenton, New Jersey: Chan- 
dler-Davis Publishing Company, 1960) . 

Charles M. Tiebout, The Community Economic Base 
Study (New York: Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1962) . 


The historical beginnings of what approxi- 
mates to the economic base technique are of 
relatively recent origin. From the early twen- 
ties until the mid-sixties the concept of the 
base was sharpened and quantified. Significant 
applications of technique began about the mid- 
dle thirties and multiplied enormously, despite 
rising challenges from other methods which 
appeared most conspicuously in the late fifties. 
Credit for the theoretical development of base 
technique is about equally divided among one 
historian and several geographers and econo- 
mists.^ Geographers were apparently the first to 
break ground, and economists followed up as 
most assiduous tillers of and tenders of the 
growing crop.^ It might be said that planners 
may end up being the stewards of the harvest 
in the interesting absence of concern on the 
part of either geographers or economists for 
the broader applications and meaning of these 
techniques. Applications of the economic base 
technique are to be found in literally scores of 
studies, involving principally cities in the 
United States.® These studies, when sampled at 

^ Economists interested in base technique range from 
land economists and econometricians to federal reserve 
bank staff economists and students of economic struc- 
ture. 

® Some of the early economic base studies which are of 
good quality and at the same time contain a limited 
amount of theoretical discussion are listed here in time 
sequence, along with products of more recent vintage. 

U.S. Federal Housing Administration, Basic Data on 
Northern New Jersey Housing Market, Washington, 
D.C., July 1937. This was one of the first of a series of 
studies produced by Homer Hoyt under the direction of 
Ernest M. Fisher for the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Although the objective of these studies is housing 
market analysis they each contain a section on economic 
background which introduces in precise quantitative 
form the ratio or multiplier characteristic of the urban 
economic base. 

The Regional Plan Association, Inc., The Economic 
Status of the New York Metropolitan Region in 1944 
(New York: 1944) . This study was also conducted by 
Hoyt and updated the survey of 1928. 

Detroit City Plan Commission, Economic Base of 
Detroit (Detroit, Michigan: 1944) . 

Cincinnati City Planning Commission, Economy of 
THE Area (Cincinnati, Ohio: 1946) . 

Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City, Missouri and the 
University of New Mexico, The Economy of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico (Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico, 1949) . 

John W. Alexander, An Economic Base Study of 
Madison, Wisconsin (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 
1953) . 
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time intervals, show the evolution of the tech- 
nique and the problems of its application. The 
debate relative to the base technique follows a 
pattern which underscores both its immaturity 
and its evolutionary character. Discussion of 
‘‘terminology,'' “classification," “measure," and 
“identification" are symptoms. At a fairly re- 
cent date (1955) a prominent planner pro- 
nounced a death sentence over the concept and 
thereby the technique.® His judgment was 
based largely on the view that the importance 
of export activities in the urban (metropolitan 
size) economy was grossly overemphasized and 
that local market activities represent the true 
base. In 1963 an equally prominent economist 
expressed amazement at the persistence of a 
technique (base) that was burdened with sub- 
stantial imperfection.’' 


Economic Base Technique 

It will be the purpose of this section to exam- 
ine the important details relating to applica- 
tion of the economic base technique: as a 
consequence, much of the finery of theoretic 
discussion is cut away. Intricacies of technique 
design can be traced by the interested reader 
via footnote or from general bibliographic 
reference. 

The bare bones of economic base technique 
have, over the past 20 years, become relatively 
standardized. After a short introductory com- 

Denver Planning Office, Working Denver (Denver, 
Colorado: 1953) . 

E. T. Halaas (consultant) , Economic Base: A 
Planning Dimension (Canton, Ohio: Stark County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, 1959) . 

Virgil C. Crisafulli, An Economic Analysis of the 
Utica-Rome Area (Utica, New York: Utica College Re- 
search Center, 1960) . 

Wisconsin Department of Resource Development, 
Door County Planning Program, Chapter 2, Popula- 
tion and Economy (Madison, Wisconsin: 1964) . 

Byron B. Brown, Jr., Export-Employment Multiplier 
Analysis of a Major Industrial Community (Houston, 
Texas: University of Houston, 1964) . 

® Hans Blumenfeld, “The Economic Base of the Me- 
tropolis,'" Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, XXI (Fall 1955) , pp. 114r-32. 

7 John R. Meyer, “Regional Economics: A Survey,” 
American Economic Review, LIII, No. 1 (March, 1963) , 
pp. 19-54. 


ment of terminology, the principal sections 
that follow outline the generally accepted 
lines of thought, practice, and most frequently 
encountered problems associated with the tech- 
nique. These sections are, in part, a reflection 
of a procedural sequence, but also represent 
decisions and situations that must be consid- 
ered on a simultaneous and feed-back revision 
basis. Specifically, the subjects treated include 
area delimitation, economic functional classifi- 
cation, base identification, unit of measure se- 
lection, economic ratios, and the projection of 
economic data. 

Terminology 

It is important for any field of study or profes- 
sion to have general agreement on the terms it 
uses. Despite the 40 or more years that the 
economic base technique has been under dis- 
cussion, there is no general agreement on 
terms. The principal area of disagreement 
seems to be usage descriptive of the two princi- 
pal parts of the urban economy. The urban 
economic base is generally accepted as the ex- 
porting portion of the local economy. It is most 
frequently referred to as the “base," or “basic" 
activities. In the past it was variously labeled as 
“primary," “urban growth" (activities) , and 
“town builders." The residual portion of the 
urban economy, frequently many times larger 
by any measure than the base, is most often 
described as “non-basic.” Terms now appar- 
ently discarded or disfavored which refer to 
this non-exporting portion of the economy are 
“auxiliary," “secondary," “urban serving" (ac- 
tivities) , “town fillers," and “service." 

If this question in terminology is looked at 
as a matter of efficient communication of ideas, 
it would seem that terms more precise and 
therefore more descriptive would be preferred. 
For example, the term “basic" means “export 
market activity"; “non-basic" means “local 
market activity." These longer positive terms 
give the precision which is desired but are 
clumsy in use. Therefore, they could be abbre- 
viated to “export" and “local"; producing ex- 
pressions such as “export-local ratio," and 
“local activity" analysis. The expression “base" 
could, of course, be retained for general discus- 
sion purposes when it is not being used in close 
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association with the term “local.” The termi- 
nology just suggested will be used in the bal- 
ance of this chapter.** 

Sources of Data 

Primary and secondary urban economic data 
are available from federal, state, and local 
sources. While too numerous to list individu- 
ally, the principal reference sources include: 

Federal: 

1. U.S. Bureau of the Census, County and 
City Data Book (available on an approximate 
biennial basis) . Includes primary data from 
nongovernmental agencies as well. 

2. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Directory of 
Federal Statistics for Local Areas, A Guide to 
Sources, 1966, Washington, D.C., U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

3. Special cross tabulations and unpublished 
tape data are available at a user charge from 
the Bureau of the Census. Analysts can then 
make known the nature and cost of what data 
are available. Published census sources that can 
be further refined include, by example, the 
Censuses of Population, Business, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Mining. 

State: 

1. A reference source which shows the form, 
location, and availability of primary urban 
economic data from state agencies is listed 
here. Although this reference is only for Wis- 
consin, other states will tend to parallel it 
rather closely: Richard B. Andrews, Lawrence 
Sager, and Collen L. Schuh, General Economic, 
Population, and Public Finance Statistics 
Available from Public Agencies of the State of 
Wisconsin (University of Wisconsin, Bureau of 
Business Research and Service, School of Busi- 
ness) , Volume II, Number 5, Wisconsin Proj- 
ect Reports, 1965. 

Local: 

Local primary and secondary urban eco- 
nomic data are available from a large number 

SA recent study (1964) has used the complementing 
expressions “export employment” and “import employ- 
ment.” An inaccuracy results from the use of the term 
“import”; both segments of the urban economy import, 
only one exports. 


of sources. Representative of these sources are: 

1. Special economic studies and data collec- 
tions in the city's planning department files. 

2. City and county operating department an- 
nual reports and detail data, i.e., assessor, 
building department, comptroller. 

3. Regular monthly and annual reports, and 
special studies of the chamber of commerce. 

4. Annual review of local economy in the 
daily paper. 

5. Special studies of economy by local col- 
leges or universities. 

Area Delimitation 

Delimitation of the area which is to be the 
subject of economic studies is of special impor- 
tance when the economic base technique is 
used. This is true because of the necessity of 
distinguishing between export and local mar- 
ket activities. Delimitation is almost always an 
arbitrary matter in any field. The present case 
is no exception. Establishing the limits of the 
“economic community” is as difficult as deter- 
mining the limits of urban settlement and, in 
some respects, more difficult. What, therefore, 
are some of the most pertinent questions or 
considerations that can lead the analyst to a 
semi-satisfactory answer in this matter? 

The most straightforward approach to the 
delimitation question is a determination of the 
economic area of which the community under 
analysis is a part or the focus. An urban eco- 
nomic area may be measured by at least two 
rather similar methods. 

Labor market area delineation is one of 
these methods. As set up by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and followed by state employ- 
ment and labor departments, the labor market 
area concept originally relied heavily upon 
transportation facility and commuting time 
limits. In miles this means an average radius 
from the study center of 30 to 40 miles with a 
maximum time limit of about 90 minutes. It is 
certain that labor market areas which are on 
interstate highway systems will have their lim- 
its extended considerably in the direction of 
these systems. While local analysts may use 
labor market standards for area delineation 
they may also apply their own standards to the 
commutation measure. This would mean, for 
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example, including counties or portions of 
counties that contribute more than a certain 
minimum percentage of total labor force to the 
city or principal county under study. While 
commutation origins are available on applica- 
tion from the Bureau of the Census for 1960 
and will assumedly be available in 1970, there 
is no inter-censal reporting of these data. Dis- 
tance from the most recent census year will 
therefore be one way of determining the neces- 
sity of local adjustments and survey work.^ 

The other method of delineation is a part of 
the technique whereby Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas are defined. Without going 
into the details of the definitions (which can 
be found in the introduction of the census 
volume on metropolitan areas) it may be suf- 
ficient here to state their emphasis. Counties 
included in SMSA’s are expected to show a 
strong degree of social and economic integra- 
tion. Economic integration is measured by ar- 
bitrary minimum non-agricultural employ- 
ment shares of peripheral counties in the 
combined total of the counties considered, i.e., 
at least 10 per cent of the number of non- 
agricultural workers employed in the county 
containing the largest city in the area. Other 
required minimums of the SMSA definition are 
(1) if 15 per cent of the workers living in the 
county work in the central county of the area, 
or (2) if 25 per cent of those working in the 
county live in the central county of the area. As 
with labor market area determination there is 
no federal inter-censal measure of these integra- 
tion conditions. Therefore, for rapidly growing 
metropolitan areas and for areas of less than 
metropolitan status, independent local survey 
is required to arrive at an up-to-date delinea- 
tion. 

These remarks on area delimitation have 
pointed to certain problems which deserve ad- 
ditional comment. The question of economic 
area delimitation for the small city (less than 

^ When a locality is forced to perform the survey work 
necessary for delineation, the economic activities of the 
locality should be classified by economic category (stan- 
dard industrial classification) and then detailed by oper- 
ating plant. Operating plants will provide the necessary 
place of residence data. Industrial classification is dis- 
cussed in an ensuing section on classification of the 
economy . 


50,000) is particularly bothersome. County size 
units as representative of the “economic com- 
munity"' of small cities often seem unrealistic. 
The disproportion of the county unit is great 
when there are other small cities within it, 
when the small city is a central city suburb 
within a metropolitan county, or when the 
major portion of workers in the county outside 
the small city work in an adjoining non- 
metropolitan county. The solutions to these 
situations cannot be standardized. However, it 
may be best to apply the standards of labor 
market area or metropolitan area identification 
on a minor civil division basis (townships and 
villages) surrounding the small city. The diffi- 
culty of this approach is that not only the 
original identification, but also subsequent eco- 
nomic data must be obtained almost entirely 
by local effort. Economic data collected by the 
federal census relate for the most part to coun- 
ties and large cities. Deriving the localized 
share from a county total base is fraught with 
perils. Suburbs, largely on the dormitory types, 
in which commutation represents an important 
segment — ^if not an exclusive representation — 
of the export market portion of the city econ- 
omy, is yet another special case. In this situation 
a logical approach would be to extend the 
radius of economic influence of the suburb 
beyond its municipal limits to include contigu- 
ous or adjacent subdivisions that are within its 
convenience trade area for goods and services. 
The convenience emphasis suggests the daily 
or high frequency contact type of association 
that is considered so important in distinguish- 
ing integrated economic situations in metropoli- 
tan areas. 

The economic area delimitation problem of 
the metropolitan suburb calls forth a proce- 
dural suggestion that can be applied to other 
community types. In the case of the commuting 
suburb it is quite clear that its economic wel- 
fare is entirely dependent upon the market in 
which its commuters sell their services, namely, 
the central city or other suburbs. Consequently 
a broader framework, that of the metropolitan 
area, is necessary for proper analysis of the 
commuter market. In the event that the metro- 
politan area is composed of more than one 
county, analysis should be sharpened by a 
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breakdown on an individual county basis. This 
line of discussion does not suggest that the 
suburb must take the initiative in inaugurating 
metropolitan economic studies. But if they 
have not already been conducted, the suburb 
may well play the role of prodder and expedi- 
ter.^® 

Another problem of delimitation worthy of 
comment relates to the dynamics of study area 
boundaries. It is generally assumed that the 
economic limits of the community are expand- 
ing over time. However, general contractions 
and localized variations in an area perimeter 
that do occur on a secular or cyclic basis will, 
if unadjusted, introduce defects of description 
and analysis. The problem of directional shifts 
of economic area boundaries may not always 
result in quantitative change or even in quali- 
tative change for the area economy. But the 
fact of directional shift is nonetheless of 
immediate practical significance to the physical 
planner. Industrial plant and interstate high- 
way locational policies are only the more ob- 
vious examples of forces likely to cause a direc- 
tional shift in the boundary of the economic 
area. 

Much of the difficulty of area delimitation is 
a data problem. From the foregoing discussion 
one might well assume that federal and local 
municipal survey data are all that the analyst 
has available to him. However, it is encourag- 
ing to know that some states maintain sam- 
pling and estimating systems by employment 

10 In general, urban economic analysis at a less than 
metropolitan level is an extremely hazardous undertak- 
ing. Whereas it must be performed in order to temper 
other judgments concerning a single community’s out- 
look and problems, projections based on such analysis 
are likely to be unreliable if there is no larger metro 
study to use as a benchmark. Part of the difficulty, with 
or without a metro study, is that of making geographical 
allocations of projected growth and problem impacts 
within the area. In the absence of a metro benchmark 
study there is also a bothersome question concerning the 
mobility of production factors, particularly labor, within 
the area. The effect of economic development plans of 
competitive communities within the metro area on sin- 
gle community projections provides yet another compli- 
cation. 

There are urban development economists who argue 
that even the metropolitan area is too small a unit of 
analysis. They maintain that the multi-county district 
with a full-range hinterland and complement of satellite 
cities is a more realistic concept of the economic com- 
munity for development planning purposes. 


category that can be used in meeting not only 
delimitation problems but also other problems 
associated with local economic studies. All 
states maintain unemployment compensation 
records which, within the limitations of their 
coverage, provide additional data leverage. 

Classification 

The concept of the economic base is a classi- 
fying idea in itself. A community’s economy is 
classified thereby into an export sector and a 
residual, which is here called the local market 
sector. In a general sense it may be said that all 
theories classify. One of the important scien- 
tific objectives of the classification operation is 
clarification of the meaning of a thing, or a 
situation, by breaking it into parts, or sub- 
classifications, that have a cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship to one another, and which help to 
explain on-going action and anticipated 
change. At present classification of the two 
major portions of the urban economy via the 
base concept is in an unsettled state. Variations 
of classification occur with each field study. 
Academic writers have individual classification 
preferences. Reasons for this variability are not 
difficult to giiess. Differences among the aca- 
demics are often a reflection of their social 
science backgrounds. There is even a difference 
between the views of the general economists 
and the land economists. Differences in field 
study classifications are likely to represent reac- 
tions to the academic backgrounds of the study 
directors and specific local problems and objec- 
tives. The range of differences in economic 
classification can be summarily explained by 
variation in function of the classification sys- 
tem. If, therefore, the purpose of the classifica- 
tion is physical planning, the way in which the 
two major parts of the local economy are sub- 
classified and related will (or should) be 
adapted to this end. This is not to say that 
other classification systems will not contain 
concepts of value for the planning process. 
However, it is usually true that their total sys- 
tem has other disciplines or ends in mind. 
Parts of classification systems that appear to 
have meaning for the planning process will be 
presented in the following paragraphs. 

Almost all classification systems first divide 
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the total urban economy into the structural 
parts that have long been established by econo- 
mists and the Bureau of the Census. These 
structural parts are formalized in a standard 
industrial classification system, which appears 
in the Standard Industrial Classification Man- 
ual published by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget. In this manual the table of contents 
lists the major divisions into which an econ- 
omy can be divided. These divisions include, 
for example, agriculture, mining, construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, services, and 
government. Divisions are essentially the same 
as the economist's ‘"sectors.” Each of the divi- 
sions is then broken down into major groups to 
which are assigned standard industrial classifi- 
cation (SIC) numbers. For example. Division 
D, Manufacturing, includes among its 21 
major groups such classes as Major Group 
(SIC) 28, Chemical and Allied Products; 
Major Group (SIC) 37, Transportation 
Equipment; and Major Group (SIC) 26, 
Paper and Allied Products. Identification of 
economic units within each group is on the 
basis of the “establishment” such as a factory, a 
store, or a mine. Two-digit designations of the 
major groups are broken down step by step in 
the Manual to a four-digit level. Each succes- 
sive digit added represents a description of a 
deeper level of specialization within the group. 
Most economic base studies classify only 
through the two-digit level. For planning pur- 
poses, the deeper the classification the better. 
Two digits are considered too gross at the local 
level, three digits represent a compromise, in 
view of published data difficulties, with four- 
digit classifications. 

With the total urban economy classified 
along the lines described, refinements can move 
in a number of directions. The essential ques- 
tion is, however, how shall the SIC data be 
arranged once the export and local market di- 
vision has been made.^^ 

The simplified classification just described is 
probably the best starting point for the eco- 
nomic analyst. It is from this simplified version 

The techniques of dividing total urban economic 
activity into export, local and auxiliary elements will be 
discussed at a later point in connection with the process 
of identification. 


that he will make his employment estimates 
and his employment-based population esti- 
mates. It is, moreover, the version which will 
have the most meaning to public officials, legis- 
lators, and the public at large. Finally, it can be 
described as the classification from which the 
analyst not only branches out in his studies, 
but also the one to which he returns in order to 
summarize his results. An abbreviated example 
of this form of classification appears in Table 
4-1. 

Beyond this point in the classification proc- 
ess how the analyst moves is determined by 
local objectives, problems, analyst abilities, 
data availability, and budget. It will, therefore, 
be the purpose of the following paragraphs to 
sketch the nature and use of a few basic classifi- 
cation approaches. 

A classification refinement that is occasion- 
ally encountered breaks down export and local 
market activities by the degree to w'hich a par- 
ticular SIC is export and local market oriented. 
Thus food product manufacture (SIC 20) in 
Table 4-1 which shows 200 employees in the 
export category and 100 in the local market 
category may be registered as 6654 per cent 
export and 331/3 per cent local. Usually per- 
centage brackets are used for this purpose, i.e.. 

Table 4-1 

Economic Activities of City X Classified 
by Economic Division, Major Group, 
and Export and Local Market Status 
(employment measure) 


Economic Division Market Status 


and Group 

Export 

Local 

Total 

Total, all activities .... 

. .1,635 

1,265 

2,900 

Services (total) 

.. 885 

115 

1,000 

Hotels 

. . 175 

25 

(200) 

Auto repair 

. . 100 

50 

(150) 

Legal 

.. 270 

30 

(300) 

Medical 

.. 340 

10 

(350) 

Manufacturing (total) . 

.. 400 

100 

500 

Food 

., 200 

100 

(300) 

Textiles 

.. 200 


(200) 

Construction 


200 

200 

Trade (total) 

.. 350 

850 

1,200 

Retail 

.. 200 

800 

(1,000) 

Wholesale 

.. 150 

50 

(200) 
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(10%-20%); (21%-30%); (75%-100%) , etc. 
The brackets are inserted under the table titles 
of ‘‘export” and “local.” Thus a clearer view in 
proportional terms is obtained of the export 
local weights of each activity line. Degree of 
orientation of a particular economic group to- 
ward the export side or the local market side of 
the economic ledger has important implica- 
tions for location and development policies. 
For public presentation purposes, this classifi- 
cation is more effective in chart form. 

A further classification refinement which 
may accompany the form described above, or 
be applied independently to the original sim- 
plified version, is that which breaks down the 
major group two-digit data into three-, and, 
where possible, four-digit arrangements. The 
food product manufacturing classification of 
Table 4-1, which is SIC 20, might then break 
down as follows: SIC 201, meat products; SIC 
202, dairy products; SIC 203, canning and pre- 
serving fruits, vegetables, and sea foods. Each of 
the three-digit classes may be subdivided again, 
SIC 202 can represent two or more sub-classes 
such as SIC 2021, creamery butter; SIC 2022, 
natural cheese. Whether the major two-digit 
groups need this much refinement in any one 
community study will depend on the actual 
distribution of local activity below the two- 
digit level. If the preponderance of employ- 
ment, sales, and income of a major two-digit 
group is focused in a single three- or four-digit 
group, like dairy products — natural cheese, 
there may be no point in detailing the other 
thinly represented three- and four-digit activi- 
ties of the broader class, except to designate 
them under SIC 20 as “other,” 

A variation of classification which can be of 
great significance in large urban areas involves 
a further breakdown of local market activity. 
This refinement segregates local household 
transactions from transactions of local business 
firms, government, and institutions. The de- 
gree of segregation is usually expressed by 
means of an employment allocation. Major 
groups, or portions of them, whose purchases 
and sales circulate within the non-household 
and usually non-retail portion of the economy, 
are sometimes described as “auxiliaries.” When 
this identification can be made, it is then possi- 


ble to gain a clearer idea of the internal busi- 
ness linkages of the community. The planning 
implications of this information are probably 
obvious- This method of local market activity 
classification is, however, quite crude. A matrix 
approach is far superior in that it shows the 
origin and destination of these local transac- 
tions, while the method under discussion de- 
scribes only transaction destinations.^^ A sim- 
plified version of the classification appears 
below. 

Total Export Local 

( House- Auxil^ 

holds iaries 1 

70 30 / 

Local market activity has been broken down 
further by at least one economist.^® This 
method identifies the proportion of local mar- 
ket employment Which can be attributed to 
investment activity. Local investment pur- 
chases by business in plant and equipment, 
similar purchases by government, and the 
housing investment of households is included. 
Investment classification provides at least two 
advantages to the urban economic analyst. On 
the one hand it gives a more complete concep- 
tion of linkage relations within the local econ- 
omy. Investment classification also assists in 
differentiating between rapid and slow con- 
sumption portions of the economy, which have 
cyclical implications for estimating. Investment 
observations can, with caution, be used as inde- 
pendent indicators of economic health and 
change. Finally, investment in buildings, and 
in buildings and equipment, provides the phys- 
ical planner with an important datum in his 
land use work and in his capital budgeting, via 
tax revenue potential. 

An approach which complements local activ- 
ity refinement applies segregation to the export 
market phase of the economy. The most fre- 
quently encountered example is one which 
classifies the export market according to pri- 
vate purchasers, government purchasers, and 
institutional purchasers. Measure is, again, 

12 The matrix approach will be described at a later 
point in this section. 

13 Charles M. Tiebout, The Community Economic 
Base Study (New York: Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, 1962) . 
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generally by an employment allocation based 
on sales distribution. Using the same SIC as in 
the preceding example the classification form 
would look like the line below. This type of 
market classification is meaningful only in 
those instances where export income from gov- 
ernment and institutions is of significant size. 
This is not likely to be the case in a very large 
number of cities. 

Total Export Local 

Total Private Govt. Inst. 

SIC 20 300 200 150 40 10 100 

One classification approach which has spe- 
cial significance for the urban planning process 
is based on physical movement of goods, ser- 
vices, consumers, and employees. This classifica- 
tion can be applied to both the export and the 
local side of the economy by SIC group at the 
two- or three-digit level. Let us start this brief 
description with the consumers. 

There are a great many activities or es- 
tablishments within a community which trans- 
act business with customers who come to them. 
Such activities are a typical and familiar part 
of the local market portion of the economy. 


This distinction is, however, more variable and 
has a more significant feed-back effect on the 
export side of the ledger. For example, the 
student “customers” of a large university are 
likely to come from outside the economic limits 
of the community and as a consequence bring 
in, and expend, disposable income that is 
equivalent to a community export. In the 
course of their stay at a university, over the 
period of a school year, they purchase goods 
and services from the community. The number 
of firms, or activities, that are significantly de- 
pendent on this source of trade, or are in- 
fluenced by it (as government services) , is 
usually a function of the university’s size and 
operating policy. Medical centers, army bases, 
recreational centers all exercise this consumer 
multiplier effect on an urban economy in vary- 
ing degrees. The multiplier impact on in- 
come, employment, and ultimately population, 
will be influenced primarily by the time dura- 
tion of consumer contact and its purpose.^^ 

When duration of consumer stay is long, the possi- 
bility of the consumer entering the labor force on at 
least a part-time basis increases. Such a condition is 
likely to influence total employment projections and 
economic development policy. 


Table 4-^2 

Consumer Movement to Major Industry Groups by Consumer Origin and Time Stay 

as a Per Cent of Sales, 19 


Consumer Origin and Time Stay 


Major Industry 

Total* 

Local 

Trade Area 

State 

Region (s) 

Foreign 

Groups 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

Retail 

(SIC 52) 

..94- 6- 0% 

70-0-0% 

22-0-0% 

2-5-0% 

0-1-0% 

0—0—0% 


Recreation 


(SIC 79) 20-70-10% 

Medical 

(SIC 80) 50-30-20% 

Education 

(SIC 82) 70- 0-30% 

Total 

(weighted 

average) t 40-30-30% 


* Time-Stay Key: 

1 — Under 1 Day 

2 — Under 1 Week 

3 — Over 1 Month 

t Note that values add across the table but not vertically. The footing total is, therefore, not a sum but a 
weighted average. 
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Income levels of consumers are an important 
additional variable, but are likely to vary from 
function to function and city to city. The 
shorter the time stay and, therefore, the more 
frequent the turnover of consumers, the more 
important for the planner is the mode of move- 
ment used by the consumer. In the event that 
the time duration of stay is very long, as with the 
university student, the greater the chance that 
the travel mode of arrival and departure will 
differ from that used within the community. 
The most pertinent data surrounding consumer 
origin and time stay could be organized as 
shown in Table 4-2, with Retail (SIC 52) as the 
example.^® These data can then be extended to 
include the mode of consumer movement. No 
attempt is made to show mode in this table 
because of space limitations, and the fact that 

15 Table 4-2 by breaking down "‘origin” not only makes 
the distinction between export and local but refines the 
external geographic source of income represented by 
consumers who purchase in person. 


there tends to be more than one consumer 
mode per type of origin. The data for this 
table are not available from published sources. 
Local survey sampling by means of question- 
naires and interviews would be required, as in 
most detailed aspects of urban economic analy- 
sis. 

Goods movement and, to a lesser extent, 
services movement, from producer to distribu- 
tor and consumer, represent another highly sig- 
nificant part of the economic classification of 
urban movement patterns. Service movement is 
played down in this discussion, partly because 
of the heavy dominance of goods movement, 
and partly because of the fact that a great 
many service movements occur via communica- 
tion systems such as the mails and telephone. 
Consequently, although major service groups 
are included in demonstration Table 4-3, they 
are not likely to show many or very significant 
entries. Nonetheless in some community situa- 
tions they could be of greater importance and 
should therefore always be considered. The 


Table 4-3 


Goods and Services Movements of Major Economic Groups, 19_ by Origin of Purchases 
and Destination of Sales, Classified by Dominant Movement Mode* 
(proportion of Total $ Transactions)! 


Purchases 

(A) Local 


(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 



20 22 52 80 

Sales 

82 

X Total 
Sales 

Trade 

Area 

State 

Region Region 
Other 

Foreign 

Total 

Sales 

(A) Local 

(20) Food. 

5T 20T 

5T 

(30) 

5T 

40T 

20R 

5R 


100 


(22) Textiles 

(52) Retail 

(80) Medical 

(82) Education 

(X) Households 

Total 


Total local sales 

purchases (5) B— F ... ... ... ... ... 100 

(B) Trade area 30T 

(G) State 40T 

(D) Region 25R 

(E) Regions (other) 

(F) Foreign 

Total purchases ... 100 


* Movement mode key: 

T — Truck AR — Air C — Private Car 

R — Rail W — ^Water P — Pipeline 

t Proportions may be applied to other measures such as employment or units of input and output. 
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goods and service movement analysis table is 
designed in matrix form. The matrix can be 
considered two-dimensional, in that it shows 
purchase and sale interaction by economic ac- 
tivity group, including a household sample, 
and by geographic origin and destination. As 
with consumer movement analysis these move- 
ments may be further refined by movement 
mode. Food product processing (SIC 20) is 
used as an example in Table 4-3 to show the 
manner in which gross purchases and sales 
might be distributed. It should be kept in 
mind that in this table Households operate 
only as a purchasing group. Households, in 
fact, sell the labor service of their principal 
wage earner. Therefore, it is possible to in- 
clude such sales activity in the table. 

Employment movement classification is 
sketched in Table 4--4. A geographic interaction 
matrix is used. Individual matrices are set up 
for each major economic activity group with 
the exception of households which, of course, 
represent the labor supply source. Once again 
the demonstration group food products proc- 
essing is used to show how a hypothetical dis- 
tribution might appear. Insertion of movement 
mode can be made, as in Table 4-3, if this re- 
finement is desired. It may be clear to the reader 
that the form of classification shown could be 
used at an earlier stage in order to delineate 
the appropriate economic community or study 
area. In the case of small cities, for example, 
the county may often be too large to present a 
realistic reflection of the commutation area. In 


such cases a shift to the township basis is advis- 
able. However, the analyst must keep in mind 
that use of the township will complicate his 
economic data collection procedures later on, 
particularly when such data are taken from 
census reports. This is due to the fact that 
census report economic data are not refined 
below the county level for unincorporated civil 
districts. Commutation classification into many 
separate major group patterns, while it may 
appear to be an overly complex process, can 
and should be consolidated into a master table 
of total commutation movements. 

In concluding this general discussion of 
functional classification, the idea must be re- 
stressed that, with the exception of the broad 
distinction between export and local market 
activity, classification depends entirely upon 
the objectives, abilities, and budget of the ana- 
lyst. Data problems, of various kinds, are so 
universal that they are usually taken as a 
“given.'' Inasmuch as the emphasis of this pub- 
lication is city and metropolitan physical plan- 
ning, a few additional classification topics 
should at least be mentioned. 

Land Use by Area. While the major eco- 
nomic groups of an urban community would 
be designated by map and table, such results 
are usually too gross in any meaningful land 
use study. Land use classification may, too 
often, break manufacturing into broad classes 
such as “light" and “heavy." But little attempt, 
if any, is usually made to classify the broad 
groups by SIC so that the kind of activity and. 


Table 4-4 


Commutation Area Employee Movement by Origin and Destination 
for Industry Group SIC 20, Food Products, 19 


Employee Movement 
From/To 

Total 

Central 

County 

Peripheral 
County A 

Peripheral 
County B 

Peripheral 

County G 

Central county (or city) 

60 

50 

5 

5 


Peripheral county A 

(or township) 

17 

12 

5 



Peripheral county B 

(or township) 

12 

10 


2 


Peripheral county G 

(or township) 

11 

10 

1 



Total 

100 

82 

11 

7 
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therefore, its land requirements, in a more spe- 
cific sense, become evident. Moreover, it is im- 
portant for the physical planner to have his 
economic activity area data in a form which 
will report floor area, loading area, parking 
area, exterior storage area, and the like. It is 
quite feasible to think in terms of obtaining 
such detail, since items pertaining to inventory 
and space data need only be added to a ques- 
tionnaire or to the duties of a survey team at 
each establishment address. 

Personal and Corporate Income, Each of 
the forms used here should, for best planning 
results, be classified by SIC. Personal income 
can be aggregated under SIC according to in- 
formation available through annual payrolls.^® 
Where either record systems or interview sys- 
tems allow a broad-scale frequency distribution 
of wage and salary, totals can be added to the 
classification. Corporate income data by SIC 
should, for maximum utility, be subclassified 
by gross and net before tax. The former is 
usually difficult to obtain, but the latter is 
available on a total corporate basis^^ from 
public records in states with a state corporation 
income tax. 

Identification 

Studies of an urban economy which use the 
economic base technique must contend with 
the step of identification. Identification in- 
volves the distinction of export market from 
local market activity and in some cases from 
auxiliary activities. On first consideration this 
may seem to be a relatively simple procedure, 
which it is in principle. Difficulties arise, how- 
ever, because of the fact that reliance is placed 
for this purpose on published records, usually 
those of the U.S. Census. The Census presents 
SIC data in employment term totals by metro- 
politan area and county. The question is, how 
shall these employees be divided among the 
export, local, and auxiliary classifications of 
the local economy? If the physical establish- 
ments which compose the total economy mar- 

i®This classification is not intended to reflect all 
sources of personal income within a community, only 
locally earned wages and salaries. 

State income tax records show total corporate sta- 
tus or total state share status and cannot, therefore, 
always pinpoint the earnings of a particular plant. 


keted their goods and services exclusively to 
one of the three classifications mentioned, 
there would not be a very great problem in 
identifying the market destination pattern. For 
a few activities in most urban areas this is the 
case. The activities are, as a rule, well known 
and easily distinguished by the layman. How- 
ever, for most activities, the majority of eco- 
nomic establishments will have mixed markets, 
usually with varying strength in the three di- 
rections. There are a few generally recognized 
convenient techniques for segregating aggre- 
gated SIC employment data into at least export 
and local form. All these techniques are very 
crude in their results. Unless the economic ana- 
lyst is working under the most spartan of time 
schedules and dollar budgets he would be ad- 
vised to avoid them. These identification short- 
cuts are briefly described here with an explicit 
caveat, ‘‘Use in emergency onlyl”^® 

Oldest, and also lowest in reliability, is the 
assumption method. A simple and deadly type 
of commonsense pervades the method, which 
operates on the assumption that broad eco- 
nomic sectors or divisions such as manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, and mining are invariably ex- 
port in nature; whereas retailing, government, 
education, and services are invariably oriented 
toward the local market. No attempt is made to 
examine major groups within the divisions; no 
recognition is given to the fact that any one 
economic division can have major groups that 
are either export or local. Auxiliary operations 
are given no recognition. 

Location quotients have greater respectabil- 
ity, but very little, if any more, reliability than 
the assumption method. In brief, identification 
by location quotients works on an assumption 
that there is uniformity of demand patterns 
nationally. Specifically, it argues that if a cer- 
tain industry group in a city claims a greater 
percentage of the local labor force than its 
counterpart does at the national level of the 
nation's labor force, the excess is assignable to 
the export sector. Therefore, if a city's labor 
force is 50,000 and its SIC 20 (food products) 

concise but lengthier treatment than given here 
of “indirect measures" of the economic base is given by 
Charles M. Tiebout in his The Community Economic 
Base Study, pp. 46-50. 
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claims 10 per cent or 5,000 of the force, and if 
at the national level SIC 20 claims only 5 per 
cent of the force, then the excess 5 per cent at 
the city level, or 2,500 employees, is assignable 
to the export sector. It is assumed that the 
other 2,500 employees or the other 5 per cent 
of sales (whichever measure is used) can be 
equated with local demand.^^ If the local per- 
centage is less than the national, it is then 
assumed that no exporting occurs and that all 
activity is local. The deficiency is made up in a 
trade balance sense by importing. Thus, indus- 
try by industry, at three-digit levels in many 
cases, it is possible to compute the division of 
activity in the city. The divisions can then be 
summed to produce a total community break- 
down between export and local market activ- 
ity. No attempt is made here to identify auxil- 
iary operations separately, although these may 
be assumed in cases of industries that show a 
strong export quotient, but are known to make 
all or a heavy proportion of their sales locally. 
However, this latter fact cannot be determined 
from the quotient alone. Weaknesses of the 
method include the assumption of uniform de- 
mand, disregard of variability in productivity, 
and the problems of product mix. Product mix 
difficulties arise in connection with the digit 
level used; two digits (SIC 20) may show no 
exports whereas SIC 2024 may show heavy ex- 
ports in a specific community. Some of these 
weaknesses may be partially compensated by 
determination of local tastes and productivity. 
But if this is done the advantages of speed and 
convenience gained by use of the quotient are 
practically eliminated. In short, this method of 
identification has important flaws. 

A third, well-recognized technique of identi- 
fication, which is similar to the location quo- 
tient method, is the minimum requirements 
technique. In this procedure, the community 

i^Tiebout presents a formula for the location quo- 
tient computation which is as follows: 

X National Employment in Industry 

Total Local Total National Employment 

Employment 

X represents the major industry group that is being 
locally identified or split. Another way of computing the 
quotient is to divide the smaller area percentage (10%) 
by the larger area (5%) which produces a quotient of 2 
or double the nationally uniform level of 1. 


under study is compared to a large number of 
other communities which are similar to it. For 
each community, computation is made of the 
percentage share which each economic activity 
claims of the community’s total labor force. 
Comparisons can then be made of identical 
activities among the universe of communities. 
Inspection of such across-the-board compari- 
sons reveals the high and low percentage 
shares. The technique assumes that the lowest 
percentage share of an activity type indicates 
the hard core of local demand for that particu- 
lar good or service, in other words the mini- 
mum local requirement. This minimum then 
serves as the benchmark for determining the 
degree of excess which is assumed to be export 
oriented employment. The process is repeated 
for each economic activity in the spectrum of 
comparison communities. Summation in em- 
ployment terms of the minimums and excesses, 
industry by industry, will produce the total 
export-local identification desired for the study 
community. The crudities of this technique are 
probably apparent. There are some compensat- 
ing devices which can be traced in the Tiebout 
reference. The method is no better than the 
preceding ones, and should be avoided. 

Reliability in export-local-auxiliary share 
identification for one point in time can be 
approached only by direct investigation of the 
local situation. This is best accomplished by a 
combination of questionnaire and personal in- 
terview. Small cities have been the typical users 
of the direct technique while large cities tend 
to use the derivative, indirect devices outlined 
above. Differences in approach reflect, in the 
main, personnel and budget constraints in rela- 
tion to observations to be made. Little has 
been attempted, so far, in the application of 
structured sampling to the larger metropolitan 
economies. In addition to the apparent fact 
that greater precision of identification is possi- 
ble by direct contact with a firm within an 
activity group, is the associated fact that addi- 
tional data may also be obtained which will 
make possible a more elaborate and meaning- 
ful classification. Ultimate projection of total 
industry group activity will also gain in preci- 
sion by means of the interpretation of trends 
and plans of the constituent parts of the econ- 
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omy provided by executives. Direct identifica- 
tion is accompanied by some significant diffi- 
culties aside from expense, personnel, and time 
problems. 

The most prominent of these difficulties is 
associated with the construction of question- 
naires and interview techniques that can meet 
the highly variable situations encountered in 
these urban economies that are complex in their 
makeup. Problems resulting from uneven or in- 
adequate questionnaire and interview response 
are to be expected. Because of the natural 
disinclination or inability of most respon- 
dents to provide absolute data on sales or in- 
come, they must render many of their answers 
in estimated proportions, i.e., percentage of 
total sales made to trade area, to local indus- 
tries, to purchasers in the state and so on. 
These proportions applied to employment 
(which is much more willingly reported) will 
give the desired identification of export, local, 
and auxiliary classes. However, the proportions 
are estimates more frequently arrived at after a 
moment’s thought, and less frequently from 
records. Part of the difficulty is that the geo- 
graphic division of sales asked for may be com- 
pletely new and strange to the respondent. 
With knowledge that no easy cross-checks are 
available, willful distortion of estimates is 
probably high in some industry categories. The 
partial counter-balance of such distortions by 
occasional estimates in an opposite direction 
does not guarantee a smooth averaging-out ef- 
fect. 

The closely associated procedures within the 
economic base method of identification and 
classification, both suffer from common diffi- 
culties of data availability, and the cost in time 
and money of industry group contact. Students 
of the economic base, and planners, have for 
many years considered universal coverage of an 
urban economy and precise identification of 
the major parts of the economy an indispensa- 
ble requirement of good results. There can be 
little doubt that these are proper objectives. 
However, the work that must be invested to 

20 A very heavy proportion of urban economic activi- 
ties, by firm, regularly report their employment totals 
and averages for unemployment compensation records 
or other reporting systems. 


implement these procedural goals has all too 
often either completely discouraged the initia- 
tion of economic base studies, or encouraged 
the use of shortcuts that have seriously under- 
mined the reliability of the results. 

With these problems in mind another type 
of shortcut, of considerable promise, has been 
offered in recent years called the dominants 
method. The dominants method is, essentially, 
a specialized direct sampling approach to the 
processes of identification, industry analysis, 
and projection. The “sampling” method, if it 
can be so called technically, extracts from the 
context of a total urban economy those indus- 
trial groups, preferably of the three-digit and 
higher variety, which dominate the economy. 
Dominance is an individually determined con- 
cept. In general, dominant industries are those 
which account for the majority of employment 
within a community. Other measures of domi- 
nance will, however, be discussed shortly. Dom- 
inant industrial groups of the economy are 
then classified by their degree of class tendency. 
For example, if the dairy products manufac- 
ture group, SIC 202, were considered to be 
dominant in a particular economy, and if this 
group exported 80 per cent or more of its out- 
put or sales, it would, in total, be classified as 
an export segment of the economy. In this case 
it would be designated “Export: Heavy,” 
meaning strongly oriented to the export side. If 
SIC 202 had exported between 55 and 75 per 
cent of its output, the designation would have 
been “Export: Light.” Any dominant, with less 
than 55 per cent of its output exported, is 
considered a marginal exporter, and classifi- 
able with the local market side of the economy. 
On the local market side a similar “light,” 
“heavy” breakdown is observed. Hospitals, SIC 
806, may show in a specific community sales 
that are 60 per cent within the local market. 
The group would be designated “Local: 
Light.” Auxiliary enterprises which are domi- 
nant are broken down in two directions, to- 
ward the export side, or toward the local mar- 
ket side, of the economy. Industries engaged in 
the manufacture of paperboard containers and 
boxes, SIC 265, may, for example, sell well over 
50 per cent of their output to the local dairy 
products manufacturers, SIC 202. In such a 
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inants from published sources. There will, of 
course, exist problems of three-digit identifica- 
tion in smaller urban communities. However, 
the principal difficulty arises in connection 
with preliminary identification of auxiliaries. 
One logical approach of auxiliary identifica- 
tion is in connection with the interviewing of 
the preselected export and local dominants. In 
the course of interviews or the completion of 
questionnaires, the dominants identify their 
local purchase sources by industry type. Subse- 
quent investigation of these purchase sources 
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Figure 4-1. Distribution of manufacturing employ- 
ment, Utica-Rorne SMSA, 1912, 1947, 1958 


can determine whether or not they qualify for 
auxiliary and for dominant status (see classifi- 
cation matrix Table 4-3) . 

Analysis by the dominants method, there- 
fore, creates certain advantages that are of 
great importance in effective community econ- 
omy analysis. The most important of these ad- 
vantages is the depth of research into the struc- 
ture of industrial groups that is made possible. 
The principal consequences of depth research 
are improved understanding, and more reli- 
able projections. The feasibility of continuing 
depth research and the synthesis of this re- 
search into frequent reanalysis and reprojection 
of the economy is also enhanced. Finally, the 
adaptability of most of the classification tech- 
niques, described earlier, to the dominants sys- 
tem, is of no small importance. Less than full 
coverage of an economy will quite naturally 
result in some shortcomings for the planning 
process. The most significant of these shortcom- 
ings is, probably, curtailment of an effective 
base for land use projection for the nondomi- 
nant portions of the economy. There is also the 
difficulty of projecting an employment or in- 
come total from a selective base.*^ 

Measure 

The question of how the parts of an urban 
economy are to be measured has been discussed 
both directly, and by implication, in the mate- 
rials covered up to this point. As a consequence 
the following statements will be by way of ex- 
plaining the reasons for choosing the measures 
thus far used, and for omitting others. 

Examples presented in this chapter have al- 
most exclusively been focused on sales and em- 
ployment, The justification for use of these 
measures is based, in part, on the tedious but 
real constraint of availability of data. This is 
not to say that dollar sales by major income 
group are easily come by, for they are not. But 
it does mean that most respondents will give an 
estimated geographic and functional break- 
down of sales, as well as purchases. Manage- 

Far additional comment on the dominants method 
see R. B. Andrews, “Urban Economics: An Appraisal of 
Progress,” Land Economics, XXXVII (August, 1961) , 
pp. 219-27. Also refer to Andrews, “Economic Planning 
for Small Areas: An Analytical System,” Land 
Economics, XXXIX (May, 1963) , pp, 143-55. 
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Figure 4-2. Personal income from wages and salaries by major employment group, U tica~ 
Rome SMS A, 1950 and 1960 


ment is also inclined to give out current em- 
ployment information. Such information in less 
current form is available from public records 
and government publications. Another reason 
for using these two measures is that the sales 
estimates can be applied in their geographic 
proportional form to employment, for the pur- 
poses of quantifying these proportions, and es- 
tablishing structural identification. Thus 25 
per cent of sales derived from exports would be 
convertible for a major industry group into 25 
per cent of current employment that is 
export-oriented. Successive industrial group 
conversions to employment can then be 
summed to arrive at a total community identi- 
fication of export, local, and auxiliary. Employ- 
ment has additional significance as a measure, 
in that it has a very direct relation to the 
family unit, several types of land uses, total 
population, marriage rates, birth rates, and cer- 
tain public expenditures. Consequently its im- 
portance for the planning function is patent. 
Difficulties in using employment as a measure 
are principally associated with rendering the 
count on a basis which will compensate for 
part-time and overtime work. This can be done 


by computation of full-time equivalents. Sea- 
sonal fluctuations must also be converted to a 
median or typical level. 

Payroll income is a useful supplementary 
measure to employment. When converted to a 
per capita or employee basis by industry group, 
it is an indicator of general employee welfare; 
in gross form it will give a rough idea of the 
comparative multiplier effect strength of indus- 
try groups on the rest of the community econ- 
omy. However, payroll data are not freely 
available, and must be regularly adjusted for 
changes in the value of the dollar. Much the 
same may be said for business income which, at 
best, may be obtained only in net taxable form 
from state income tax returns. Even in this 
form, however, a very crude impression may be 
gained of the degree of change in business wel- 
fare. Where sales dollar data can be found, 
combining these with income data furnishes a 
further approximation of the conditions of 
business growth. 

Physical production measures such as units 
of output and tons shipped are satisfactory sup- 
plementary measures for the types of economic 
activity to which they apply, but they are spe- 
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cialized, rather than general measures like em- 
ployment. Value-added j which, essentially, is 
the difference between sales and the cost of 
materials and power purchased, is a measure 
which will give a picture of business income or 
productivity at the community level. However, 
if value-added is to be locally computed from 
state or even corporation returns, there is the 
problem of separating out a single local plant 
contribution to value-added, from a multi- 
plant report. Moreover value-added cannot be 
meaningfully applied to some service activities 
such as a university, public services, and similar 
elements. 

Earlier, reference has been made to the proc- 
ess of weighting, which is of particular impor- 
tance when the dominants method is used, but 
is a desirable refinement in every case. Where, 
for example, employment is the measure, the 
weighting of the employment with payroll, will 
produce a far more accurate picture of the 


economic significance of an industrial group 
that the employment measure alone. For por- 
tions of a local economy that keep and make 
available standard business records, the combi- 
nation or weighting of sales data with reported 
earnings, can give an even deeper perspective 
on economic welfare. 

Ratios 

Economic base analysis depends upon a system 
of ratios that expresses not only the quantitative 
proportional relationships between the parts of 
an urban economy but also the relationships 
between these parts and the community's pop- 
ulation. One of the principal objectives of clas- 
sification and identification is to provide the 
data that will permit the establishment of these 
ratios. With a system of ratios available, the 
planner is in a better position to explain and 
forecast economic change and, by derivation, 
the changes that can be anticipated in the 
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Figure 4-3. Schematic flow chart of intersector relationships 
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Other community characteristics that are of 
professional interest to him. A typical set of 
ratios is shown below expressed in symbols and 
representative numbers. 

B:LM :: 1:2 
B:TE :: 1:3 
LM:TE :: 2:3 
TE:TP :: 1:2 
B:TP :: 1:6 
LM:TP :: 1:3 

B = export market activity (base) 

LM = local market activity 

TE = total employment (B + LM) 

TP = total community population 

Auxiliary activities are not separately classi- 
fied and identified in most applications of the 
base technique, and are, therefore, likely to be 
buried in the total LM factors in the ratios 
shown. However, when the auxiliaries are iden- 
tified, their ratio positions to B, net LM,^“ and 
TE can be empirically computed in the same 
way that is used for deriving the other ratio 
positions. When conditions of change are in- 
jected into the ratio system via B, net LM, and 
the Auxiliaries, the multiplier effects can be 
computed in the absolute terms of such meas- 
ures as employment.^^ When the dominants ap- 
proach is used, the B and LM designations are 
modified with subscripts to show that they rep- 
resent only a major portion of each element, 
i.e., B^ net LM“, Ax° (L) , Ax° (B) , TE®. If in 
a particular community study total B, net LM 
and Ax have been identified, then the ratio 
system may be elaborated to include such addi- 
tional ratio relations as B®:B; net LM®:net 
LM; Ax® (L):Ax (L) ; etc. 

Ratios vary from community to community, 
and within the same community in response to 
variable conditions. Consequently, the analyst 
cannot assume constancy, which would be one 
of the most desirable virtues of a ratio system. 
This means, therefore, that the ratios must be 
used, particularly in relation to projection 
work, with this dynamism in mind. The series 
of simplified diagrams below is intended to 

22 Net LM means LM minus Auxiliaries which leaves 
household purchases. 

23 The use of TE in this example assumes employ- 
ment as the measure. However, others may be used. 


show some of the more important variables 
that are suspected of having an influence on 
the ratios. The diagrams are only partially suc- 
cessful in making their point and must, there- 
fore, be tolerantly interpreted. They will be 
briefly described in terms of a single commu- 
nity although inter-city comparisons would be 
possible. 

Diagram A (Figure 4-4) says that as a city 
grows the quantitative relation of B and LM 
reverse themselves over time.^^ Customarily the 
employee size of B is larger than LM in the 
early years, as with a trading center. As B, LM 
and the community grow in size, the change in 
local market scale alone makes possible types of 
retailing, service, and office operation that were 
not previously feasible. Diversity of population 
often accompanies population growth, and 
creates fields of taste and need that had not pre- 
viously existed. Size also encourages the appear- 
ance of industries closely linked in the process 
of production. This latter factor biases the ap- 
parent growth rate and level of LM, which 
would be deflated somewhat if the third classi- 
fication, auxiliary, were added to the diagram.^® 
Ultimately LM size exceeds B, and then after 
continuing to outstrip it, is likely to stabilize in 
its ratio relation to the base. 

In the environment of a dynamic regional or 
national economy, the two variables of city size 
and age are likely to be positively correlated. 
However, in order to separate out the effect of 
the one variable as against the other, Diagram 
B (Figure 4-4) assumes population as relatively 
constant. Relations of B and LM are likely to be 
much the same as in Diagram A. The principal 
difference between the two is that the popula- 
tion multiplier, employment (B in particular) , 
is relatively constant. Although LM changes its 
position relative to B, it does so in far less 
dramatic fashion than in Diagram A, and 
therefore terminates at a much lower ratio. 
With virtually no growth in B, or in commu- 

24 Of necessity time and change in size must be 
considered together. 

25 Not much is known of the action pattern of auxil- 
iaries in the context of the diagrams used here. How- 
ever when size is the variable it is likely that the origin 
point of auxiliaries would be the lowest of the three, 
might climb as steeply as LM but terminate well below 
B and LM. 
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Figure 4~4. Effect of specific variables on the quan- 
titative relation of base to local market activity 


nity population, independent growth in LM is 
dependent on influences from outside the com- 
munity. These exogenous influences include, 
for example, secular increases in real wages and 
salaries as a result of federal legislation, union 
action, industrial productivity, or regional 
competition for labor. As the community ages, 
savings accumulate in both local and outside 
investments with returns on these investments 
supplementing the rising wage and salary flow. 
To the flow, is added the actual and released 
cash of expanding governmental transfer pay- 
ments (social security, unemployment com- 
pensation) , plus private pension funds and 
other accumulating fringe benefits. When all 
these factors are joined with a proliferating 
taste for more and better goods and services on 
the part of community residents, it is little 
wonder that the LM portion of a local econ- 
omy should show independent growth tenden- 
cies in spite of a relatively stable base and 
population. 

Density of settlement is the variable shown 
in Diagram C (Figure 4-4) . The general argu- 
ment is that as density of settlement increases, 
population size remaining constant, fewer em- 
ployees and fewer square feet of floor space are 
required for LM activities. Justification for this 
view rests principally on accessibility. B is gen- 
erally considered to be unresponsive in size 
terms to changes in density, although it is, of 
course, responsive in an internal locational sense 
to these changes. 

In Diagram D (Figure 4-4) the rough re- 
lationship of B to LM is shown when the var- 
iable factor is the degree of independence of the 
local market; that is the degree of freedom from 
direct competition with another local market. 
For example, a metropolitan area is considered 
to be semi-monopolistic in the sense that com- 
petition from other community LM's for the 
dollars of its residents is virtually absent.^® At 
the other extreme is the case of the dormitory 
suburb within a metropolitan area. Here the 
base is likely to be largely represented by the 
services exported through daily commutation of 
the employed residents to the central core, or 

26 There exists, of course, variance in the degree of 
metropolitan monopoly depending on size, location, and 
complexity of the particular LM. 
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satellite communities within the metropolitan 
area. Local market activities, on the other 
hand, are certain to be thinly represented. A 
small LM sector is the consequence of superior 
competition from the central city and its major 
satellites, plus the built-in tendency for com- 
muters to make many purchases near, or en- 
route to and from, their places of work. 

In conclusion. Diagram E (Figure 4-4) pic- 
tures the influence of the B-LM ratio of qualita- 
tive differences in the structure of B. The fact 
of differences or changes in base structure be- 
tween cities and within the same city over time 
are well known. The quantitative and qualita- 
tive impact of these changes on LM is not as 
easily distinguished. However, enough observa- 
tions have been made to indicate that as the 
principal emphasis of structure in B moves in 
time or space along a continuum from primary 
type activities (extraction, agriculture, fisheries) 
to secondary (manufacturing) , to tertiary 
(goods, sales, and services) , to quartiary (re- 
search and administration) the response of LM 
will be strongly positive. The reasons for this 
tendency are to be found in the increasingly 
diverse social pattern that evolves over the con- 
tinuum, in the greater real per capita income 
available, and in the wider range of tastes that 
require satisfaction. 

The reader of the diagram descriptions must 
keep in mind that they are only abstractions 
from reality, and are not completely verified. 
Moreover, any one city represents a combina- 
tion of all these factors in movement. This 
condition alone may suggest the difficulty of 
forecasting ratio relationships. The dominants 
method tends to diminish this problem appre- 
ciably. 

A fundamental assumption of the system of 
ratios used in the economic base method is that 
there is a high degree of constancy in the ratios 
of any one community. Deviations from these 
ratios are short-run in duration; the ratio ele- 
ments tend, in the longer run, to return to 
their original levels. Thus the ratio of B to LM 
in a particular case may be 1:2; B expands as a 
result of new plant construction and extensive 
hiring; the employment ratio of B to LM con- 
sequently shifts to 1:1 (other ratios in which B 
plays a part also change) ; multiplier effects 


begin to operate which in the long-run raise 
the absolute level of LM to the original 1:2 
ratio with B.-^ Other ratio elements, particu- 
larly population, also respond to this change. 
The shift can, of course, be positive or nega- 
tive. Reliance on the assumption of ratio con- 
stancy is a great aid in prediction and projec- 
tion. There appears to be some validity in this 
assumption for certain spans of a city’s eco- 
nomic history. Review of the generalized dia- 
grams reveals, however, some of the variables 
that are at work in all urban environments. 
Consequently, the duration of a particular 
“normal” ratio relation and the imminence of 
a relatively lasting change in it are not easily 
determined, except by continuous depth analy- 
sis. A similar ratio problem which, though dif- 
ficult, can be solved is that of determining 
what the normal ratio relation actually is. 
Trend analysis provides the answer, but in- 
volves a contingent problem of several succes- 
sive identifications. These back identifications 
of B and LM can be expensive in the absence 
of reliable shortcuts and available records. 

Projections 

In simplest terms, the process of projection 
associated with the economic base technique 
relies on an aggregated projection of the var- 
ious parts of the export economy, which is then 
used as a multiplier, guided by observed ratios 
to derive future local market activity, total em- 
ployment, and total population. Auxiliary ac- 
tivities may, of course, also be included in this 
ratio and projection sequence. For example, 
assume the present observed ratio of the urban 
economy is as follows: 

B:LM : : 1 :1J^ (1,000: 1,500 employees) 

B:TE : : 1 :23^ (1,000: 2,500 employees) 
TE:TP : : 1 :2 (2,500 employees: 5,000 persons) 

B:TP : : 1 :5 (1,000 employees: 5,000 persons) 

Analysis of B indicates a decade increase to 
1,500 employees. Application of the ratios 
shows that at the end of ten years LM will have 
2,250 employees. Total employment in the 
community will be 3,750 and total population 

27 It is not unusual for LM on the upswing to 
overcompensate the “normal” ratio level but it soon 
adjusts back to normal. 
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Table 4-6 

Employment Patterns, Evansville SMSA, 1950-1963 
Annual Averages (in thousands) 


Total Other 

Employ- Total Manufacturing Non- Non- 

Year ment Mfg. Durables Non-Dur. Mfg.^ Agric.^ Agric.^ 


1950 

75.9 

32.3 

23.8 

8.5 

35.6 

6.7 

1.3 

1951 

77.6 

33.3 

24.4 

8.9 

36.4 

6.7 

1.3 

1952 

83.6 

38.7 

29.7 

9.0 

36.8 

6.7 

1.3 

March 

1953 

97.5 

51.4 

41.7 

9.7 

38.1 

6.7 

1.3 

1953 

91.4 

44.7 

35.1 

9.6 

38.7 

6.7 

1.3 

1954 

80.2 

33.6 

24.5 

9.1 

38.6 

6.7 

1.3 

1955 

85.5 

34.1 

25.3 

8.8 

39.5 

8.0 

3.7 

1956 

81.7 

30.1 

21.2 

8.9 

39.9 

8.0 

3.7 

1957 

82.6 

31.2 

22.2 

9.0 

39.7 

8.0 

3.7 

1958 

74.9 

26.3 

15.3 

9.0 

38.3 

7.7 

2,7 

1959 

73.6 

25.0 

16.1 

8.9 

38.6 

7.6 

2.5 

1960 

72.4 

23.8 

14.6 

9.2 

38.9 

7.3 

2.4 

1961 

71.9 

23.1 

13.8 

9.2 

39.3 

7.3 

2.3 

1962 

73.3 

24.2 

14.7 

9.5 

40.0 

7.3 

1.8 

July 

1963 

75.7 

25.9 

16.5 

9.4 

40.5 

7.3 

2.0 


^ Wage and salary workers employed in mining, construction, wholesale and retail trade, utilities, finance, 
insurance, real estate, service, government, and others. 

2 Self-employed, domestics, and unpaid family workers. 

® The erratic movements in this column are primarily a result of changing coverage and definition. 
Source: Compiled from data supplied by the Indiana Employment Security Division and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


about 7,500 persons. A decline in B would 
bring forth a similar but reversed multiplier 
effect. 

This simplified view of the projection proc- 
ess must be subjected to numerous refinements 
before it is put in final form. Some of the 
qualifications relating to the ratio system have 
already been discussed. The most prominent of 
these is the general set of variable conditions 
that are constantly at work altering some of the 
ratios; i.e., community age, size, location, den- 
sity, and base composition. Trend analysis rep 
resents the best technique for detecting the 
nature and direction of movement of these var- 
iables.^® If trend analysis is not possible, for 
data or budgetary reasons, cruder and more 
informal means must be used to derive the 

28 Regression analysis is not advisable in this situa- 
tion because of the dearth and irregularity of observa- 
tions as well as the presence of non-quantifiable varia- 
bles. 


answers, and adjust the ratios, for the projec- 
tion year. Note must also be taken of condi- 
tions of semi-independent growth in local mar- 
ket and auxiliary activities, which will alter 
ratios and therefore influence projections. Inas- 
much as population projections are derived, in 
this system, from their relation to employment, 
they should be refined and tested in at least 
two ways. Demographic analysis, described in 
Chapter 3, provides one of these tests. Qualita- 
tive application of the base and local market 
projections to the gross population figure is the 
other refinement. This latter procedure refers 
to the impact of changes in B, net LM and 
AUX on occupational distribution, age struc- 
ture, family count, income, and similar factors. 
As this discussion of projection refinement may 
make clear, the word “projection,’' which often 
suggests mechanical extrapolation, does not 
quite describe what goes on. “Calculated fore- 
casting’’ is a more accurate term. 
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Table 4-7 


Estimated 1985 Population and Labor Force of Kalamazoo County 


Item 


Number of Persons 


Total 

Male 

Female 

% Female 

Total population 

435,000 

207,600 

227,400 

52.3 

Population 14 years old and over 

274,200 

126,400 

147,800 

53.9 

Labor force 

156,300 

97,200 

59,100 

37.8 

Employed 

150,000 

92,300 

57,700 

38.5 

Unemployed 

6,300 

4,900 

1,400 

22.2 

% of labor force 

4.0 

5.0 

2.4 


Not in the labor force 

117,900 

29,200 

88,700 

75.2 

Population under 14 years of age 

160,800 

81,200 

79,600 

49.5 


Source: Estimates of the Institute of Urban Life based upon 1950-60 labor force and population trends in 
Kalamazoo County; 1960-1985 labor force and population trends for the East North Central Region and 
United States estimated by the National Planning Association. 


Conversion of gross employment and popu- 
lation forecasts into forms necessary for land 
use projection work is also highly dependent 
on the approaches in refining details as listed 
above. In order to determine acreage or square 
foot allocations by land use category, each of 
the main elements of the economy (B, net LM, 
AUX) must be reclassified on a land use basis 
and then expressed in the physical measure- 
ment unit used, i.e., square feet per employee, 
or acres per 100 employees. Forecasts of em- 
ployment change can then be converted to 
forecasts of space need, subject, of course, to 
refinement based on such factors as the chang- 
ing technology of production, the effects of 
excess plant, and local locational selection limi- 
tations.^® 

Use of the dominants method of economic 
base analysis, in general, reduces the complex- 
ity of projection refinement. There are, how- 
ever, a few drawbacks to use of the method at 
the projection stage. One of these drawbacks is 
the simple fact that total employment is pro- 
jected from a thinner volume of observations. 
Therefore, error tendencies will be magnified 
as the projection period is extended. Such error 
will be magnified again when the labor force 

29 The economic base technique does not provide 
answers on internal locational allocation although some 
researchers have attempted to so adapt it. See Norbert 
Stefaniak, “A Refinement of Haig’s Theory,” Land 
Economics, XXXIX (November, 1963) , pp. 429-33. 


participation rate is computed and projected, 
and then used for population estimating pur- 
poses. Direct projection of population from the 
dominant base is also risky, unless a long series 
of observations of this relationship is available. 
Finally, land use projection would be incom- 
plete in that only use projections based on the 
selected dominants could be computed. The 
significance of incompletion would, of course, 
depend on the proportion of the total economy 
accounted for by the dominants and on the 
qualitative range of the economic uses omitted. 


Limitations of Economic Base Technique 

The economic base technique is a device which 
is very far from perfection, both in conception 
and in application. Division of a complex piece 
of urban economic machinery into two, and at 
most, three parts, for purposes of description 
and analysis, is rightfully considered an over- 
simplification likely to produce crude and inac- 
curate results. It is, therefore, fair to say that 
the main burden of criticism is on the broad- 
gauged crudity of the method, although results 
that can truly be called accurate are still the 
unattained goal of the other known methods as 
well. While sub-classification and matrix-type 
arrangement of data can lessen the crudity, 
they can by no means eliminate it. It is difficult 
if not impossible, in the more typical applica- 
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tions of the method, to obtain a picture of the 
detailed interactions of all parts of the econ- 
omy with one another. The feedback eflfects of 
these interactions represent the true meaning 
of change for the economy when it occurs. It is, 
moreover, with the highly complex patterns of 
change and their impacts, that the urban plan- 
ner should be most concerned. He will not 
obtain a view of these patterns in their full 
flower from the base technique. 

In addition, economic base analysis by its 
fundamental theoretical stress on exports, and 
secondarily on internal transactions, ignores al- 
most completely the import side of the econ- 
omy. For a method which leans so heavily on 
an analogy to international trade, this is a 
strange and serious omission. Avoidance of im- 
ports in the analysis leaves the observer in the 
dark concerning the net economic effect of 
change. Therefore, what may appear in any 
one instance to be an economic gain to a city 
may actually be a loss or a stalemate. Lack of 
import analysis can also conceal serious disec- 
onomies and trade inefficiencies. Matters such 
as these should be particularly disturbing to 
the planner. 

The problems of the analyst in attempting 
to make a sharp distinction between exports 
and local activity have been discussed earlier. 
Two of these will be mentioned here. First, 
there are within the economy businesses that 
are actually indirect exporters, but which by 
crude classification are labeled “local.'' While 
an auxiliary classification may reduce this 
vagueness, it still leaves a substantial twilight 
zone. The second general problem involves 
proportional distribution (base, local) of a 
firm’s activity. This is usually an estimated di- 
vision. The chance for error here is sizeable. 
Moreover, the distribution in percentage terms 
is, in some cases, likely to be highly fluid, possi- 
bly reversing the B-LM relation. 

Employment is the commonest, though not 
the only measure of economic activity used by 
the base technique. The inability of employ- 
ment alone to indicate business strength or 
welfare in productivity terms is self-evident. Yet 
productivity is one of the most important facts 
which both economist and planner need to 
know about a particular activity. It is no solace 


to remember that all techniques have trouble 
with the question of productivity at the urban 
level. 

One other defect which deserves special men- 
tion is the difficulty encountered in determin- 
ing normal ratio relationships. Without a fair 
idea of the normal, the analyst is unable to 
determine where an economy stands in the 
short run, and where it is headed in the long 
run. Secular shift of the normal complicates 
this determination and, in the opinion of some 
critics, seriously calls into question the mean- 
ing and utility of the ratios for predictive pur- 
poses. 


Other Theories and Techniques 

Within the past fifteen years, several other 
theories and techniques have been introduced 
which have varying suitability for urban eco- 
nomic analysis. However, unlike the economic 
base technique, not one of them was originally 
designed for urban analysis conditions. None- 
theless some of these other approaches show 
great potential, if not immediate applicability, 
for urban planning purposes. 

In the paragraphs that follow, only the brief- 
est of descriptions and evaluations for each of 
the most prominent methods is presented. The 
reader is urged to examine the concepts in 
more complete form in the references pro- 
vided. 

Input-Output^° 

Designed for the analysis of national econo- 
mies, the input-output technique employs an 
industry interaction model which appears in 
the form of a multi-sector or industrial matrix. 
Input-output theory is simple and eminently 

Walter Isard, Methods of Regional Analysis 
(New York: The Technology Press of M.I.T. and John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960) . See Chapter 8, Interregional 
and Regional Input-Output Techniques, written by 
John H. Cumberland. 

A clearly-stated, well-written exposition of the in- 
put-output method as applied to a major metropolitan 
area is to be found in Region With A Future, Vol. 3 of 
Economic Study of the Pittsburgh Region by Pittsburgh 
Regional Planning Association (University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1963) . See Chapter 6, The Future Eco- 
nomic Structure of the Region. 
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sound; it says that an understanding of the 
structure of a particular economy is dependent 
on a complete picture of the sources of pur- 
chases procured, and the destination of sales of 
goods and services produced, for each of the 
sectors or parts of an economy. This portrait of 
economic interdependence is of particular 
value in predicting the ramifications of change 
within an economy. When change is expected 
in one or many sectors, so goes the theory, the 
purchase-sale allocations or proportions ob- 
served at one point in time, the “bench-mark,** 
will prevail. The impact of the expected 
change in the one or more sectors is traced 
through the entire economy by a multiplier 
process known as iteration. Input-output invar- 
iably uses a dollar measure of purchases and 
sales. It is possible to convert the dollars to 
employment by the establishment of ratios. 

Conceptually, input-output is the most com- 
prehensive and refined of any of the broad- 
scale methods that have been adapted to the 
analysis of urban economies. Its system of iden- 
tification of interconnections of all parts of an 
economy is almost flawless; its mathematical 
procedures for tracing the impact of change 
through the complicated twists and turns of a 
large economy is impressive. The fact that in- 
put-output has not been more widely applied 
to urban situations is traceable to a few critical 
shortcomings. 

Although data problems present difficulties 
for all techniques, they are unusually serious 
for input-output. Sales data, on which the tech- 
nique depends, are not freely available, and 
when available must be precisely classified by 
destination. Some industrial classifications, 
such as education, government and research, 
cannot always convert their revenue positions 
into a realistic sales equivalent. 

Another problem is encountered with the 
coefficient, or multiplier system, used by 
input-output.^^ Theory requires that the coeffi- 
cients be constants in order to have predictive 
value. But in reality, conditions of competi- 
tion, changes in taste, technology, and economic 
structural shifts cause the coefficients to 

Coefficients are derived from the percentage distri- 
bution factors of the sales of each sector, i.e., .05; .10; .04 
up to a total of 1.00. 


change. The change is slow in some sectors, 
rapid in others. Thus the coefficient system of 
input-output can be said to have no more relia- 
bility than the economic base ratio system. 

There is an apparent general tendency for 
input-output to increase in reliability and 
predictive force as its economic-geographic 
scope expands: at the national level it is 
claimed to be highly effective. “Degree of open- 
ness’* is another way of describing this same 
situation."*- At the national level the economy 
is considered relatively closed; at an urban 
community level relatively open. Population 
and employment size, as well as economic struc- 
ture of the urban community, will also influ- 
ence the degree of openness. For urban eco- 
nomic analysis, therefore, input-output is not 
too highly reliable because of the great degree 
of openness at this scale of the economy. 

Despite these drawbacks the input-output 
technique is so effective in analysing the inter- 
nal workings of any economy, that it has been 
adapted here, with variations, to the economic 
base approach. Its effect on ideas presented in 
this chapter will, no doubt, already have been 
noted. 

Industrial Complex Analysis®® 

Another respected approach to the analysis of 
an economy is represented by industrial com- 
plex analysis. As its name implies, it is not a 
comprehensive system like input-output or eco- 
nomic base analysis. Instead, this system is 
brought to bear on selected industrial com- 
plexes which are represented within a single 
nation or region. The term “complex** refers to 

32 The absolutely closed economy is one in which all 
purchases and sales occur within the economy; con- 
versely an urban, or open economy, is one in which a 
heavy proportion of purchases and sales are made out- 
side the economy. Hence an urban input-output matrix 
can explain only a part of the urban economic interac- 
tion system and is, of course, highly subject to economic 
determinants from the massive external economy of 
which it is a small part. 

33lsard, op. cit., see Chapter 9, Industrial Complex 
Analysis, prepared by W. Isard and Eugene W. 
Schooler. 

For a detailed case study of this method see Walter 
Isard, Eugene W. Schooler and Thomas Vietorisz, Indus- 
trial Complex Analysis and Regional Development 
(New York: The Technology Press of M. I. T. and John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959) . 
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the network of procurement, production, and 
marketing contacts involved in the creation of 
a single product, or series of closely related 
products, i.e., crude oil, gasoline, plastics. Al- 
though industrial complex analysis is most fre- 
quently applied on a regional and interre- 
gional basis, it has substantial potential for 
small region (metropolitan) analysis. 

The basic purpose of complex analysis is 
that of determining the locational activity pat- 
terns of an industry group, with the intent of 
discovering the potentials for industrial devel- 
opment, not only for the whole pattern, but 
also for specific locational points within it. 
Clearly such a process also contributes to an 
understanding of the mechanics of industry 
group structure. Execution of this system is 
highly dependent on input-output techniques 
that determine interindustry and interactivity 
patterns measured in physical production 
terms such as barrels, pounds, tons, and btu’s. 
The resulting interactivity matrix reveals de- 
grees of interdependence of product and proc- 
ess. In essence, therefore, industrial complex 
analysis produces a broader and more highly 
integrated perspective than would be gained 
from a deeper comparative cost analysis on an 
industry-by-industry basis. 

The shortcomings of the techniques are not 
numerous, but some are serious. Data, par- 
ticularly in physical terms, may be difficult to 
obtain. Many times it must be filled out by 
engineering estimates. There is a substantial 
question, moreover, concerning the effectiveness 
of the system when applied to service industry 
complexes. Critics also indicate that this system 
lacks the depth of comparative cost analysis. 
Finally, the technique requires high execution 
skills that are not generally available. The fair- 
est characterization of industrial complex anal- 
ysis is that it is a valuable complement to 
other methods but that it is not expected to 
stand alone. For urban study purposes it ap- 
pears to have greatest potential in connection 
with development, rather than with analysis 
operations. 

Income and Social Accounts 

In the preparation of effective economic stud- 
ies the urban planner must concern himself 


intimately with income — its volume, source, 
distribution, and trend. A special methodology 
for this purpose is called “income and social 
accounting.’' Based on the theories, definitions, 
and terminology of national income accounts, 
income and social accounting is usually ren- 
dered in major regional terms.®'^ However, 
some experimentation has been conducted 
with urban regions.^® 

It is on the most notable of these urban area 
experiments that the following remarks will be 
focused. Leven, in his Elgin-Dundee metropoli- 
tan area study, employed three basic tables or 
double entry account forms: (1) a rest- 
of-the-world account, (2) a gross regional prod- 
uct account, and (3) an account of regional 
product and income measures. The system, like 
the economic base technique, places fairly 
heavy emphasis on the export relation to its 
rest-of-the-world account. This would, of 
course, be a must with any open economy such 
as a metropolitan area. However, this particu- 
lar account, as with the second account — ^gross 
regional product — also includes import dollar 
volumes. By way of example, other significant 
components of this set of accounts include net 
receipts of interest, rent, dividends, and profits 
from abroad; excess of out-commuter wages 
over in-commuter wages; purchases of goods by 
local consumers; total disposable personal in- 
come of residents. The accounts can tell the 
planner many things, such as the position of 
metropolitan area money claims on the outside 
world versus claims against the area; the net 
position of the area relative to payments made 
to, and receipts from, state and federal govern- 
ments; and resident regional income (gross 
and disposable) . 

Weaknesses of the technique, aside from 
data problems, and very heavy reliance on esti- 

3^ Ideally the construction of regional accounts will 
eventually enable, by summation, a more refined na- 
tional income account total. 

35 Charles L. Leven, Theory and Methods of Income 
AND Product Accounts for Metropolitanv Areas, 
Including the Elgin-Dundee Area as a Case Study 
(Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College, 1958) , mimeographed. 
A short discussion and evaluation of the method ap- 
pears in Isard's Methods of Regional Analysis, Chapter 
4, pp. 109-15. See also Werner Z. Hirsch (ed.) , 
Elements of Regional Accounts (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1964) . 
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mating, are principally traceable to lack of 
wide experience with the technique. Too few 
applications of the approach have been made 
to metropolitan situations. Consequently there 
are many rough spots, thin spots, and gaps, 
that are waiting to be treated by the profes- 
sional research economist. The practicing plan- 
ner is advised to await the outcome of research 
now in progress, rather than experiment with 
this method on his own. 

Mathematical Models^ 

For the urban and regional planner the appli- 
cability to economic studies of mathematical 
models is still open to question. The reason for 
this state of indecision is the same as that for 
income accounts, namely the largely experi- 
mental nature of the procedures being applied. 
Prominent among the mathematical ap- 
proaches to economic analysis are linear pro- 
gramming and simulation. However, their 
major applications to date have been to re- 
gional and interregional situations.®^ Of the 
two approaches, linear programming is the 
more prominent at present. Linear program- 
ming has a strong developmental bias in that it 
is usually thought of as an optimizing tech- 
nique aimed at identifying the most efficient 
management of a given set of resources and 
prices subject to a given technology. It is 
usually considered as less than a complete sys- 
tem, and can be applied to only those parts of 

36 Walter Isard, et al, Methods of Regional Anal- 
ysis, Chapter 10, “Interregional Linear Programming.” 
See also Chapter 10 of this volume for a detailed treat- 
ment of mathematical techniques in various facets of 
planning. 

Kenneth J. Schlager, “Simulation Models in Urban 
and Regional Planning,” Southeastern Wisconsin Re- 
gional Planning Commission The Technical Record 
(II, no. 1, 1964) . 


an economy where complete linearities of pro- 
duction supply and marketing linkages exist.® 
These are not normally present in an urban 
framework. Nevertheless, as in the case of in- 
dustrial complex analysis, it is likely to be 
highly effective in the special situations to 
which it naturally applies. Stated somewhat 
differently, linear programming problems in 
planning are usually “mixing problems” that 
attempt to determine how given resources can 
be combined or “mixed” in order to produce a 
particular output or employment target most 
efficiently. The variables are expressed in math- 
ematical symbols presented in linear equation 
form, i.e., y = a -1- bx. 

Simulation is the term assigned to the exper- 
imental use of mathematical models for the 
purpose of determining the effects of certain 
changes in some variables, on the values of 
others. The commonest variable in this system 
is time. The purpose of the model application 
is to imitate, or simulate, a real life economic 
system in operation under varying assumptions 
and inputs, thus mathematically testing var- 
ious economic planning approaches. 

In conclusion it is worth while observing that 
not one of the analytic techniques examined in 
this chapter possesses the whole truth: all have 
significant defects; all suffer from data prob- 
lems; all have some degree of utility for urban 
planners. It is therefore appropriate to say that 
where economic analysis systems are to be used, 
the planner should be pragmatic and eclectic 
and should choose a system or combination of 
systems suited to his purpose and workable for 
him, and for his community. 

3^ Linear programming can however treat a broader 
interindustry framework than industrial complex analy- 
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Land Use Studies 


How SHALL WE GROW?” is a recuixing theme 
in communities throughout the nation. 
Growth takes many forms — ^more people, more 
homes, more schools, new job opportunities, 
new flows of information, higher levels of 
aspiration, higher levels of learning, higher 
standards of living, increased family wealth, in- 
creased community capital, increased gross na- 
tional product, and so on. There can be growth 
in many directions, on different scales, and on 
diverse frontiers — spatial, material, institu- 
tional, cultural, and spiritual, for example. 
This chapter is concerned primarily with the 
accommodation of spatial growth; that is, the 
increased use of land for urban activities.^ 

^For readers concerned with a theoretical approach 
to urban growth, there are a number of worthwhile 
publications. As an introduction to recent urban theory, 
see the review article by F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., ‘'Selected 
Theories of Urban Growth and Structure,” Journal of 
THE American Institute of Planners, XXX (February, 
1964) , pp. 51-58. The following are included, among 
others: Richard L. Meier, A Communications Theory 
OF Urban Growth (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1962) ; 
Melvin M. Webber, “The Urban Place and the Non- 
place Urban Realm,” in Webber (ed.) , Explorations 
Into Urban Structure (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1963) , pp. 79-153; “Introduction” 
and Chapter 13 in F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., and Shirley F. 
Weiss (eels.) , Urban Growth Dynamics in a Regional 
Cluster of Cities (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1962) ; Lowdon Wingo, Jr., Transportation and 
Urban Land (Washington: Resources for the Future, 
Inc., 1961) . See also Chapin’s Chapter 2, “Toward a 
Theory of Urban Growth and Development,” in Urban 
Land Use Planning (IJrbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 2nd edition, 1965) , pp. 69-99; William Alonson, 
Location and Land Use: Toward a General Theory 
OF Land Rent (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1964) ; and Britton Harris (ed.) , “Urban Development 
Models: New Tools for Planning,” Special Issue of the 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 
XXXI (May, 1965) , pp. 90-184. 


Anticipating Urban Growth 

For public agencies, “Plan Ahead” has become 
a slogan with a cutting edge matching the 
“Think” signs displayed by a well-known man- 
ufacturer of computer hardware. When com- 
munities do not plan ahead or think in terms 
of meeting future needs, mounting urban 
growth problems can create crises and rob 
urban living of its many qualities. Water pollu- 
tion, air pollution, transportation bottlenecks, 
power failures, water shortages, overloaded sep- 
tic tanks, overcrowded schools, and overtaxed 
central cities are some of the more prevalent 
problems arising from rapid growth on the 
urban periphery coupled with the abandon- 
ment of older areas of established municipali- 
ties. The list is longer, but need not be detailed 
here. 

Planning and programming for optimal use 
of land, water, air, and human resources are thus 
becoming a vital instrument for guiding urban 
growth and providing a healthful and aestheti- 
cally pleasing community environment. The 
importance of long-range planning is high- 
lighted by projections, such as those published 
by Resources for the Future, that urban land 
requirements between 1960 and 2000 are likely 
to grow from 21,400,000 to some 45,000,000 
acres (medium projection) , in effect doubling 
in less than forty years.^ 

2 Hans H. Lands berg, Leonard L. Fischman, and 
Joseph L. Fisher, Resources in America’s Future: Pat- 
terns OF Requirements and Availabilities 1960-2000 
(Baltimore: Published for Resources for the Future, 
Inc., by The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963) , Table 18-14, 
p. 371, adapted from Marion Clawson et al.. Land for 
the Future (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press and Re- 
sources for the Future, 1960) . 
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Land Use Trends 

While the growing population (human and 
automotive) accounts for a major portion of 
the expected doubling in urban land use, the 
tendency of increased use per unit, such as 
larger residential lot size or reduced coverage 
on industrial parcels, also contributes to the 
urban land explosion. Counterbalancing the 
trend toward decreased densities are the grow- 
ing acceptance of planned unit development 
(clusters of housing types providing for more 
effective use of communal space) and the con- 
tinuing organization of related activities into 
efficient commercial, industrial, medical, cul- 
tural, and governmental complexes. 

An analytical study of recent land use trends 
has shown that within the larger cities of the 
nation, net land use densities are declining for 
population and manufacturing employment, 
and that commercial employment densities ap- 
pear to be holding constant. Examination of 
changes in the proportion of major types of 
land in urban use indicates that vacant land in 
the reporting cities is rapidly disappearing. 
Consequently, the conclusion is drawn that 
“unless large amount of vacant land exists in- 
side the city limits, the average large city ap- 
pears to have nearly reached its upper limit of 
population and employment in manufacturing 
and commerce.”^ The implications of these 
findings for enforcing coordinated land use 
planning are clear. 

Looking ahead to urban land use patterns in 
the 21st century, a contemporary planner fore- 
sees that: 

urban agglomerations will claim not only a larger 
percentage of the population but a larger absolute 
number. As they grow they will spread. However, 
concentration will take place at the same time. A 
substantial percentage of the new development will 
be at relatively high densities. Some of it will con- 
tinue to be at very low densities also. However, the 
cities and urban areas will not consume a tremen- 
dously larger percentage of the total land surface. 
Concentration will take place among the cities 
themselves. The larger urban centers will become 
locations of larger and larger percentages of eco- 

3 John H. Niedercorn and Edward F. R. Hearle, 
Recent Land-Use Trends in Forty-Eight Large 
American Cities, Memorandum RM-3664-FF. (Santa 
Monica: The Rand Corporation, June 1963) , p. v. 


nomic activity and, therefore, attract increasing pop- 
ulations. . . . Rural-urban migration will continue, 
and it will be supplemented by a higher rate of 
urban-urban migration than we have experienced in 
the past. . . .New flows and counterflows of migra- 
tion will be established throughout the country.** 

Types of Studies 

With a broad sweep of the urban growth prob- 
lems related to land use, observed land use 
trends, and a look at the future, the focus 
switches to types of land use studies which a 
community should consider in preparation of 
its preliminary land use plan. Land use studies 
are designed to provide basic data on land 
characteristics and the various activities that 
occupy land in the planning area. These data 
are used in analyzing the current pattern of 
urban land use and serve as the framework for 
formulating the long-range land use plan. The 
land use plan establishes the character, quality, 
and pattern of the physical environment for 
the activities of people and organizations in 
the planning area. 

Land use planning depends on reliable pop- 
ulation forecasts, sound economic projections, 
and thorough understanding of the interrela- 
tionship of all types of urban land use, that is, 
for living, livelihood, and leisure. 

Urban Land Use Planning lists a series of 
basic studies that furnish information on the 
use, nonuse, and misuse of urban land.® These 
include: (1) compilation of data on physio- 
graphic features, mapping the urban setting; 
(2) the land use survey; (3) the vacant land 
survey; (4) hydrological and flood potential 
study; (5) structural and environmental 
quality survey; (6) cost-revenue studies of land 
use; (7) land value studies; (8) studies of 
aesthetic features of the urban area; and (9) 
studies of public attitudes and preferences re- 
garding land use. The study of activity systems, 
defined by Chapin as “behavior patterns of in- 

^ Barclay G. Jones, “Land Uses in the United States 
in the Year 2000," in Charles M. Weiss (ed.) , Man’s 
Environment in the Twenty-First Century (Chapel 
Hill: Department of Environmental Sciences and Engi- 
neering, School of Public Health, University of North 
Carolina, 1965) , pp. 171-95. (Quotations on pp. 
185-86.) 

5 F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., Urban Land Use Planning 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2nd edition, 
1965) , pp. 254-338. 
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dividuals, families, institutions, and firms which 
occur in spatial patterns that have meaning in 
planning for land use,’’ is also recognized as a 
basic source of information in planning for 
urban growth.® 

Closely related to the foregoing land use 
studies are the transportation and thoroughfare 
studies which provide concomitant data on the 
movement of people and goods. 

Depending on staff, resources, and nature of 
land development problems, some studies may 
have to be postponed until the basic mapping 
and surveying stages are completed. Actually, 
to formulate a long-range plan for the year 
1990 or beyond, each of the studies listed and 
possibly others still being field tested may 
prove essential. Furthermore, examination of 
special problems, such as flood plain character- 
istics, may require a high priority. 


Maps for Land Use Studies 

In preparation for the land use and vacant 
land surveys, the planner makes use of a vari- 
ety of maps, depending on the resources of the 
city and county, including an engineering sur- 
vey map, which is generally maintained by the 
public works department or city engineer; a 
topographic map showing contour lines, drain- 
age courses, and other natural features; tax 
maps showing property lines; and miscella- 
neous reference maps, such as insurance maps 
showing structures, and highway maps. 

Using these maps and recent aerial photo- 
graphs, if available, the planner prepares a se- 
ries of base maps of the planning area.^ De- 
pending on the size of the area, the scale of the 
base map will vary. For smaller urban areas a 
scale of 200-400 feet to the inch is practical. 
For larger urban areas 600-800 feet to the inch 
may be necessary, unless the map is prepared in 
atlas or book form. However, since survey data 

p. 224. 

7 For further information on the use of aerial photog- 
raphy in the preparation of planning maps, see the 
following series of articles: Fred H. Bair, Jr., ''Mapping 
Program for Planning, Tied to Aerial Photographs/' 
Florida Planning and Development, XII, No. 5 (May, 
1961) , pp. 1-5; XII, No. 6 (June, 1961) , pp. 1-5, 10; 
XII, No. 7 (July, 1961) , pp. 1-5, 


are marked directly on the field map and land 
use measurements are made from that map, a 
larger scale is necessary for working purposes. 
If large-scale base maps are not available, tax 
maps, insurance maps, or aerial photos may be 
used temporarily. 

The first of the base maps includes street 
right-of-way lines, railroads, watercourses, 
lakes, and civil division lines. A second map 
adds property and easement lines and is used 
in detailed studies of neighborhoods and prob- 
lem areas of the city. The final base map in- 
cludes structures and is used in the planning 
office for recording changes in land use, demoli- 
tion or conversion of structures, new subdivi- 
sions, new construction authorized, and other 
improvements to the land. 

In addition, a general-purpose planning base 
map is prepared, showing street names and 
major points of interest in the city. It is repro- 
duced in various scales: a small handy sheet for 
public distribution, larger sheets for rough 
studies in the office, and an oversized sheet for 
wall display. Mosaics of aerial photos may also 
serve the need for a wall map, with key streets 
and municipal boundaries identified for refer- 
ence purposes. If the planning office is tied into 
a data bank, or simply processes its informa- 
tion on punched cards, a grid-coordinate sys- 
tem superimposed on the general-purpose 
planning base map will facilitate coding of 
data and machine analysis of small areas for 
special purposes, i.e., renewal, transportation, 
or utility planning.® 


Land Use Survey 

Depending on the size of the area, the size of 
the planning staff, and the time available, the 
actual land use survey can be accomplished on 
foot or by automobile, i.e., “windshield inspec- 

®For a discussion focused on electronic data process- 
geographic identification of data, and mapping, see 
Robert E. Barraclough, “Mapping and EDP," in 
Planning 1965 (Chicago: American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1965) , pp. 313-18. Observing that large ineffi- 
ciencies result from inadequate maps, Barraclough con- 
cludes that “Cost-benefit studies in the mapping field 
are few and far between, but it can be safely asserted 
that in many cases the cost of better mapping would be 
small compared to the benefits that would result." 
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tion.” If an automobile is used, at least two 
persons are required: one to drive and one to 
observe and record the observations. For scat- 
tered development and residential areas, wind- 
shield inspection is quite satisfactory. In areas 
of mixed land use and particularly in the cen- 
tral business district, the survey should be done 
on foot. 

In addition to maps for recording data, a 
classification system must be established in ad- 
vance. Furthermore, field notations corre- 
sponding to land use classifications should be 
determined prior to the survey. To assure uni- 
formity of results, it is recommended that a 
manual of instructions for the field survey be 
prepared in the planning office and that it be 
reviewed in detail and tested before the survey 
team starts out. Where a punched card file of 
land use is maintained and machine tabula- 
tions of the field data are made, it is essential 
that field notations be completely standardized. 

Classification of Land Use 

Since land use patterns vary from community 
to community, the classification system 
adopted by a planning agency should corre- 
spond to the types of land use existing and 
emerging in the planning area. There is no 
prescribed system suitable for all communities, 
even those of similar population size or stage of 
development. Nevertheless, there are some 
broad categories of land use that prevail in 
most classification systems. Simplified to a sys- 
tem of major land use categories, which in 
effect washes out community differences in sub- 
categories, the “universal” categories are con- 
veniently identified on maps in color (see 
Table 5-1) . 

For analytical purposes a much more detailed 
system of classification is required than shown 
in Table 5-1. However, it is not necessary to 
build up such a system from scratch. Fre- 
quently communities can adopt the system fol- 
lowed by planning agencies operating in ad- 
joining metropolitan areas, particularly if 
there is interest in coordinating land develop- 
ment at the metropolitan or regional level. The 
Land Use Classification Manual, developed by 
the Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Plan- 
ning Commission 


Table 5-7 

Illustrative Major Urban Land Use Categories 
for Generalized Presentation, Ground Area, 
and Buildings 

1 . Residence 

Low density — yellow 
Medium density — orange 
High density — brown 

2. Retail business — red 
Local business uses 
Central business uses 
Regional shopping centers 
Highway service uses 

3. Transportation, utilities, communications — ^ultra- 
marine 

4. Industry and related uses — indigo blue 
Extensive 

Intermediate 

Intensive 

5. Wholesale and related uses — purple 

6. Public buildings and open spaces — green 

7. Institutional buildings and areas — gray 

8. Vacant or nonurban use — uncolored 


Source: Based on Table 21 in F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., Urban 
Land Use Planning (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
2nd ed., 1965), p. 276. 

is designed to make possible a coherent description 
of the land use structure of a township, a village, a 
city, or a metropolitan region. The code may be 
used at the level of detail needed to serve the 
purposes of each survey.^ 

The manual has been recommended as practi- 
cal and usable — the tool which planners 
needed but did not have until this publication 
appeared.^^ 

The federal government has also recognized 
the need for a standard land use coding system 
to facilitate the interchange of statistical infor- 
mation and research findings between commu- 
nities and public and private organizations. 
The lack of uniformity, it is said, has led to 
duplication of effort. In the past, land use data 
have been collected for one specific purpose 
and then collected again in another format for 
another purpose. This is particularly relevant 


^ Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Com- 
mission, Land Classification Advisory Committee, Land 
Use Classification Manual (Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1962) . 

Dennis O’Harrow, ‘'Foreword,” ibid., p. iii. 
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PARCEL (e.g., ownership parcel) 



Figure 5-1. Example of cnaracteristics commonly used to describe a land parcel (This 
figure is neither definitive in the number of characteristics shown nor does the sequence 
indicate relative importance. The unshaded area labeled ''Activity'* is the characteristic 
being given primary consideration in this coding system. Characteristics with an asterisk 
(*) can he described by an actual figure or a range in figures representing magnitude. 
The other characteristics cannot he described numerically; therefore each will need a 
series of "word description" categories.) 


to the collection of land use information that is 
equally useful to urban development plan- 
ning and transportation planning programs. 
Amendments to Section 701 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 in 1959 and in 1961, and the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1962 have placed 
greater emphasis on the need to integrate 
urban development and transportation plans. 
As noted in the Standard Land Use Coding 
Manual, the land use inventory and the land 
use forecast are common denominators to 
urban development and transportation plan- 
ning processes.^^ The Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Public Roads have 
both recommended that “where appropriate 
the detailed system of categories presented in 
this publication be used for the activity collec- 
tion and coding of information describing land 
use activity.”^- While recommending a stand- 
ard system for identifying and coding land use 
activities, the sponsoring agencies underscore 
the fact that this recommendation is not to the 
considered as a requirement in any programs 
sponsored by the two agencies.^^ 

U.S. Urban Renewal Administration and Bureau of 
Public Roads, Standard Land Use Coding Manual 
(Washington: 1965) , p. iii. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 


The federal government's Standard Land 
Use Coding Manual is likely to be widely used, 
although because of its relative newness little 
can be reported on its successful adaptability to 
different types of communities. However, all 
communities, small and large, would do well to 
familiarize themselves with its contents and ap- 
proach which are sketched very briefly in the 
paragraphs and figures that follow. One of 
the problems in the adoption of the system in 
the manual is the desirability of using a com- 
puter to facilitate analysis. While the smaller 
communities may not have ready access to com- 
puters, the idea of metropolitan data banks is 
spreading, and it may be feasible to tie into a 
metropolitanwide service.^'^ In fact, it is not 
unlikely that some day state-operated munici- 
pal data banks may serve as depositories and 
processors of urban land inventories. 

As an example of characteristics commonly 
used to describe a parcel of land, which is the 
building block of the Standard Land Use Cod- 
ing Manual, Figure 5-1 illustrates some 
twenty-one items, many of which are quantifi- 
able. As noted, the figure is neither definitive 
in the number of characteristics shown nor 

Tulsa Metropolitan Area Planning Commission, 
Metropolitan Data Center Project, Demonstration 
Project Number Oklahoma D-1 (Tulsa: 1966) . 
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'Table 5-2 

A Standard System for Identifying and Coding Land Use Activities — 
Ope- and Two-digit Levels 


Code 


Category 


Code 


Category 


1 Residential 11 Household units. 

12 Group quarters. 

13 Residential hotels. 

14 Mobile home parks or courts. 

15 Transient lodgings. 

19 Other residential, NEC.* 

2 Manufacturing 21 Food and kindred products — manufacturing. 

22 Textile mill products — manufacturing. 

23 Apparel and other finished products made from 

fabrics, leather, and similar materials — manufac- 
turing. 

24 Lumber and wood products (except furniture) — 

manufacturing. 

25 Furniture and fixtures — manufacturing. 

26 Paper and allied products — manufacturing. 

27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 

28 Chemicals and allied products — manufacturing. 

29 Petroleum refining and related industries. 

3 Manufacturing (continued) 31 Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products — manu- 

facturing. 

32 Stone, clay, and glass products — manufacturing. 

33 Primary metal industries. 

34 Fabricated metal products — manufacturing. 

35 Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments; 

photographic and optical goods; watches and 
clocks — manufacturing. 

39 Miscellaneous manufacturing, NEC. * 

4 Transportation, communication, 41 Railroad, rapid rail transit, and street railway trans- 

and utilities portation. 

42 Motor vehicle transportation. 

43 Aircraft transportation. 

44 Marine craft transportation. 

45 Highway and street right-of-way. 

46 Automobile parking. 

47 Communication. 

48 Utilities. 

49 Other transportation, communication, and utilities, 

NEC.* 

5 Trade 51 Wholesale trade. 

52 Retail trade — building materials, hardware, and 

farm equipment. 

53 Retail trade — general merchandise. 

54 Retail trade — ^food. 

55 Retail trade — automotive, marine craft, aircraft, 

and accessories. 

56 Retail trade — apparel and accessories. 

57 Retail trade — ^furniture, home furnishings, and 

equipment. 

58 Retail trade — eating and drinking. 

59 Other retail trade, NEC. * 
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Table 5—2 


(continued) 


Code 

Category 

Code 

: Category 

6 

Services 

61 

Finance, insurance, and real estate services. 



62 

Personal services. 



63 

Business services. 



64 

Repair services. 



65 

Professional services. 



66 

Contract construction services. 



67 

Governmental services. 



68 

Educational services. 



69 

Miscellaneous services. 

7 

Cultural, entertainment, 

71 

Cultural activities and nature exhibitions. 


and recreational 

72 

Public assembly. 



73 

Amusements. 



74 

Recreational activities. 



75 

Resorts and group camps. 



76 

Parks. 



79 

Other cultural, entertainment, and recreational, 




NEC.* 

8 

Resource production 

81 

Agriculture. 


and extraction 

82 

Agricultural related activities. 



83 

Forestry activities and related services. 



84 

Fishing activities and related services. 



85 

Mining activities and related services. 



89 

Other resource production and extraction, NEC.* 

9 

Undeveloped land and 

91 

Undeveloped and unused land area (excluding non- 


water areas 


commercial forest development). 



92 

Noncommercial forest development. 



93 

Water areas. 



94 

Vacant floor area. 



95 

Under construction. 



99 

Other undeveloped land and water areas, NEC.* 


* NEC = not elsewhere coded. 

Source: U.S. Urban Renewal Administration and Bureau of Public Roads, Standard Land Use Coding 
Manual (Washington: The Bureau, 1965), pp. 29-31. 


does the sequence indicate relative importance. 
It does, however, reflect the type of information 
considered by planning agencies when describ- 
ing a parcel of land. The activity associated 
with space use is highlighted as the characteristic 
given primary consideration in the manual's 
coding system, which is clearly central to all 
land use planning analysis. 

Standard Identification and Coding System 

The classification system proposed in the man- 
ual expands from 9 one-digit categories (2 of 
which cover “manufacturing”) to 67 two-digit 
categories, 294 three-digit categories, and 772 
four-digit categories. The one-digit categories 


are the most generalized and the four-digit cat- 
egories the most detailed. Planning agencies can 
utilize the system at whatever level of detail 
is required for area analysis and development 
programming. Table 5-2 includes the one- and 
two-digit categories, and Table 5-3 illustrates 
the development of new classifications with- 
in the standard system for central business 
district planning, general transportation plan- 
ning, and general urban planning. 

For those familiar with the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification (SIC) employed by a num- 
ber of federal agencies, including the Bureau 
of the Census, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Social Security 
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Figure 5 - 2 . Example for describing and coding land use activities {Top left, block plan; 
top right, parcel schematic; bottom, land use entries on field listing form.) 


Administration (OASDI) , the land use activi- 
ties categories may look very familiar.^® There 
is indeed a close relationship between the two 
systems, inasmuch as the SIC category titles 
have been adopted, as well as the detailed iden- 
tification of activities wherever feasible. How- 


15U.S. Bureau of the Budget, Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual (Washington: 1957) ; and 
Supplement to 1957 Edition (1963) . 

U.S. Urban Renewal Administration and Bureau of 
Public Roads, op. cit., p. 13. 


ever, no correspondence in the four-:digit codes 
is maintained, and the user is forewarned that 
adoption of the same terminology does not nec- 
essarily make the land use data collected and 
coded under this system of categories compati- 
ble with the economic data collected using SIC 
specifications.^® 

In addition to the basic activity code, a 
one-digit auxiliary code has been set up for 
supporting land use activities that are gener- 
ally found separated from, but are functionally 
and organizationally linked to, basic activities. 
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Figure 5-3. Example for describing and coding land use activities {Top left, block plan; 
top right, parcel schematic; bottom, land use entries on field listing form.) 


These include: (1) central or administrative of- 
fices; (2) sales offices, without stock; (3) re- 
search and development; (4) warehousing and 
storage; (5) automobile parking; (6) motor 
vehicle garage (maintenance and/or storage of 
vehicles) ; and (7) steam and power plant.^’’ 
While these are all important space uses in 
themselves, they are basically significant in their 
relationship to the parent activity served. For 

pp. 10-12; 16-17. 


example: pharmaceutical preparation — ^manu- 
facturing, basic activity code 2834, has an aux- 
iliary code for its research and development 
activity, 3; and the combined activity code is 
2834-3. Groceries — ^retail, basic code 5410, and 
an auxiliary code for its automobile parking 
facility, 5; and the combined activity code is 
5410-5. The use of auxiliary codes is almost a 
necessity in large commercial or industrial areas, 
where conceivably research and development 
may be a basic activity (code 6391) or a sup- 
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porting activity and automobile parking simi- 
larly (basic activity code 4600) . Taking inven- 
tory of land use activities is facilitated through a 
clear recognition of differences in categories in- 
cluded in the two complementary codes, as are 
analysis of space use and projection of future 
land requirements for linked and independent 
activities. 

Examples drawn from a hypothetical block. 


with seven structures fronting on four streets, 
are illustrated in Figures 5-2, 3, 4, and 5. These 
examples show the type of land use activity 
data that should be collected to utilize fully the 
standard coding system. The block plan in 
each figure identifies the parcel and structures 
being inventoried. The parcel schematic fo- 
cuses on the structures on each parcel and 
shows the types of activity by floor. All this 
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Figure 5-5. Example for describing and coding land use activities {Top left, block plan; 
top right, parcel schematic; bottom, land use entries on field listing form.) 


observed detail is actually listed on the field 
sheet. While the illustrations are based on only 
one type of activity per establishment/® if more 
than one activity is carried on by the same firm 
on the same premises, such as manufacturing 
and retail sales, only the activity occupying the 
largest floor area would be identified. The 
Standard Land Use Coding Manual prescribes 
that the predominant floor area for activities in 
a structure or predominant land area for activi- 


is Where only one type of activity is carried on by an 
establishment, by definition the activity and establish- 
ment become synonymous terms. See, U.S. Urban Re- 
newal Administration and Bureau of Public Roads, 
Standard Land Use Coding Manual {op. cit., p. 4) , for 
definition: “The term ‘activity* for purposes used here is 
defined as an organizational unit for performing a 
special function and occupying identifiable space at a 
fixed location.** The difference between this definition 
and that of others engaged in activity systems analysis 
should be recognized (for example, Chapin, op. cit., p. 
224). 
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ties not in a structure will determine the activ- 
ity that is coded.^® Communities may have 
under way or projected planning programs for 
which a further breakdown of floor area activi- 
ties is required (for example in central busi- 
ness district and/or renewal planning), and 
significant space users, while not predominant 
by floor, should probably be included on the 
listing sheet. 

The office coding operations, also illustrated 
in Figures 5-2 through 5, involve primarily the 
addition of the four-digit basic activity code 
and the one-digit auxiliary activity code. While 
smaller communities may not require the full 
four-digit classification system to code their rel- 
atively simple land use diversity, the Standard 
Land Use Coding Manual points to the advan- 
tages of having a common base of detailed 
activity data for entire metropolitan areas.^® 
Classifications can be reduced from four- to 
three-, two-, or one-digit categories for simplic- 
ity, or can be regrouped into new categories to 
fit special studies. However, if the original field 
survey is based on less than the four-digit sys- 
tem, then the opportunities for coordination of 
data resources, analyses, and forecasts for entire 
metropolitan areas may have to be sacrificed. 

To complete the field listing form, three 
other columns are filled in as part of the office 
operation. Two-digit codes are added for own- 
ership (public, by type, or private) and for 
structures with housing units (single family, 
two family, multifamily, converted, mobile, or 
primarily nonresidential) The last column, 
number of housing units, is a transcription of 
the field column, standardized for number of 
digits, as shown in Figure 5-3. This item pro- 
vides for an immediate machine count of the 
number of housing units in the community, 
planning area, or neighborhood, whenever the 
land use activity data are coded and key 
punched on data processing cards and/or stored 
on magnetic tape. If electronic data processing 

U.S. Urban Renewal Administration and Bureau of 
Public Roads, op. cit., p. 18. 

20 /6id.,pp. 23-25. 

21 See Appendix 1 for ownership classification system, 
ibid., p. 107. 

22 See Appendix 3 for classification system of struc- 
tures containing household units, ibid., pp. 110—11. 


or computer services are not available, the data 
can still be tabulated directly from the listing 
forms. All that is required for straight counts is 
a reliable adding machine and a willing cleri- 
cal assistant. 

It should be noted that the listing form illus- 
trated does not provide column space for in- 
serting measurements on ground coverage or 
floor space area occupied by basic and auxil- 
iary activities.^^ These measurements are gener- 
ally made from field maps, with a planimeter 
or nomograph, depending on the coverage in- 
volved and the precision desired.^^ 

Other data important for land use analysis 
and projections not included in the field listing 
sheet concern the characteristics of vacant land 
suitable for urban use and the site and struc- 
tural qualities of residential and nonresiden- 
tial parcels for continuing use. Evaluation of 
qualitative characteristics generally requires 
special appraisals surveys as noted below. How- 
ever, in smaller communities it may be desira- 
ble to include selected quality characteristics in 
the basic land use inventory in order to pro- 
vide concurrent data and to economize on field 
survey time.^® 

Appraisal 

While the Standard Land Use Coding Manual 
has set up a category for undeveloped land and 
water areas (9100-9900) , it does not provide a 
direct means for determining the suitability of 
vacant land for major types of urban use. For 
example, slope and drainage characteristics 
should be recorded to indicate whether the 


23 See Chapin, op. cit.. Figure 26, p. 228, for another 
illustrative general-purpose field listing sheet which in- 
cludes columns for floor area measurements. This sheet 
is intended for space use surveys conducted in developed 
areas of a city where data are to be stored on punch 
cards. 

24 Machine methods also make it possible to compute 
area coverage directly from large-scale aerial photo- 
graphs. (Chapin, ibid., p. 296.) 

25 For an informative critique of the classification 
system recommended in the Standard Land Use Coding 
Manual, see: Marion Clawson and Charles L. Stewart, 
Land Use Information, A Critical Survey of U.S. 
Statistics including Possibilities for Greater 
Uniformity (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press for 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 1965) , pp. 137^1. 
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Table 5-4 


Statistical Summary of Land Use, Thomasville Planning Area 
(figures in acres) 



Northwest 

Northeast 

Southwest 

Southeast 

Subtotal 

City 

Outside 

City 

Total 

Residential: 

Single family 

209.69 

414.78 

220.16 

293.21 

1,137.84 

1,994.55 

3,132.39 

Duplex 

17.74 

18.14 

2.13 

5.43 

43.44 

2.76 

46.20 

Apartment 

5.14 

3.30 

1.47 

2.09 

12.00 

2.76 

14.76 

Retail business: 

Retail regional and 

offices 

10.40 

15.98 

6.24 

3.53 

36.15 

24.39 

60.54 

Retail local 

10.79 

13.08 

3.71 

6.20 

33.78 

11.71 

45.49 

Retail highway 

— 

5.85 

— 

— 

5.85 

25.58 

31.43 

Wholesale 

1.54 

3.89 

.84 

.62 

6.89 

3.22 

10.11 

Manufacturing 

24.28 

13.92 

32.43 

56.48 

127.11 

28.93 

156.04 

Construction 

22.44 

1.18 

2.31 

10.17 

36.10 

8.95 

45.05 

Public: 

Schools 

8.45 

36.07 

4.74 

12.46 

61.72 

14.70 

76.42 

Recreation 

13.66 

22.41 

11.61 

11.65 

59.33 

8.49 

67.82 

Other public 

1.14 

15.50 

147.32 

2.98 

166.94 

7.58 

174.52 

Semipublic: 

Social religious cultural 

6.87 

5.62 

1.87 

9.18 

23.54 

18.60 

42.14 

Streets and railroad 

90.55 

108.66 

72.40 

153.21 

424.82 

529.51 

954.33 

Total urban land use 

422.69 

678.38 

507.23 

567.21 

2,175.51 

2,681.73 

4,857.24 

Vacant 

407.41 

573.10 

531.92 

385.37 

1,897.80 

6,354.13 

8,251.93 

Total area 

830.10 

1,251.48 

1,039.15 

952.58 

4,073.31 

9,035.86 

13,109.17 


Source: Cynthia E. Gubernick, George G. Hemmens, Richard L. Sutton, and Morris A. Trevithick, A Preliminary 
Report for Planning for the City of Thomasville, North Carolina (Chapel Hill: Graduate students in the Depart- 
ment of City and Regional Planning, University of North Carolina, 1958). 


land is suitable for construction. Nearly level 
land (5 per cent slope or less) is necessary for 
industrial sites. Prime sites ready for industrial 
development would have large acreage plus 
water supply, sanitary sewerage, storm drain- 
age, highway accessibility, and railroad sidings 
or airfreight service. Residential sites ready for 
development would have a safe water supply; 
adequate means of sewage disposal; proximity 
to schools, recreation facilities, and neighbor- 
hood shopping; and access to good transporta- 
tion facilities to major employment centers in 
the community and surrounding area. 

These qualitative standards for vacant land 
are equally appropriate for appraising the suit- 
ability of developed land for continued use 
and for earmarking areas for possible reuse. 


Application of these standards would be in 
addition to an evaluation of structural charac- 
teristics and environmental factors in housing 
and nonresidential building surveys — generally 
carried out in connection with urban renewal 
planning. Detailed structural and environmen- 
tal standards relating to residential land use 
have been promulgated by the Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing of the American 
Public Health Association.^® 

For nonresidential land use, a demonstration 
project of the St. Louis City Plan Commission 

American Public Health Association, Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing. An Appraisal Method for 
Measuring the Quality of Housing, Parts I, II, and III 
(New York: The Association, 1950) . 
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of St. Louis has developed three comprehensive 
appraisal schedules. The “structure schedule’* 
covers 80 items in six major groups: tenure-use, 
structure layout, facilities, maintenance, site 
and land use, and codes. The “occupancy 
schedule” has 50 items. These are intended to 
appraise conditions that accrue to the occupant 
rather than the structure. Finally, the “block 
analysis score sheet” includes 22 environmental 
features, such as, traffic, paving, street lighting, 
parking, water supply, and sewerage.^^ Clearly 
a pioneer effort, the St. Louis appraisal method 
merits close attention by communities with 
aging commercial and industrial areas.-® 

Analysis and Presentation of Data 

Once the measurements of land use are com- 
pleted, according to major categories or in 
greater detail as may be required, a statistical 
summary is made for each subunit of the plan- 
ning area and then a final total is prepared for 
the entire area. The subunits may be census 
tracts, well-defined residential neighborhoods, 
or somewhat arbitrary areas delineated for ana- 
lytical purposes. In the latter case, these areas 
would be identified by natural or structural 
barriers (e.g., streams or transportation 
routes) , or by service area (e.g., elementary 
school, neighborhood shopping center, local 


27 St. Louis City Plan Commission, Measuring Deteri- 
oration IN Commercial and Industrial Areas (St. 
Louis: The Commission, 1957) . For another experimen- 
tal approach, see Albert Z. Guttenberg, “New, Old 
Criteria Explored in Search of Means of Evaluating 
Non-residential Property,” Journal of Housing, XXI, 
No. 2 (1964) , pp. 73-79. 

28 See Brian J. L. Berry, Commercial Structure and 
Commercial Blight (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
Department of Geography Research Paper No. 85, 
1963) , for a classification scheme of possible forms of 
commercial blight. Table 76, p. 181. 

In a report by Arthur D. Little, Inc., to the Philadel- 
phia City Planning Commission, The Usefulness of 
Philadelphia’s Industrial Plant: An Approach to In- 
dustrial Renewal (January, 1960), a method of classi- 
fying industrial sites and structures according to their 
current and potential usefulness is formulated and field 
tested. 

28 Cynthia E. Gubernick, George C. Hemmens, Rich- 
ard L. Sutton, and Morris H. Trevithick, A Preliminary 
Report for Planning for the City of Thomasville, 
N.C. (Chapel Hill: Graduate Students in the Depart- 
ment of City and Regional Planning, University of 
North Carolina, June, 1958) . 


park, and playground) . An example of this 
type of summary, using the four quadrants of 
the Thomasville, North Carolina, Planning 
Area as statistical subunits,^® is given in Table 
5-4. The land use survey data can be consoli- 
dated in a black-and-white map as was done in 
Kingsport, Tennessee (Figure 5-6) . 

Larger planning areas generally require ad- 
ditional categories in both statistical summari- 
zation and mapping. Land use maps are likely 
to be in color, in order to provide more shades 
for the different uses. An example of the land 
use summary of a more complex metropolitan 
area, comprising 26 municipalities and an 
urban unincorporated area in Dade County, 
Florida, is given in Table 5-5.®° The accompany- 
ing map of existing land use, not reproduced 
here, consolidates the classifications with 14 
shades of color: residential (3) , commercial 
(2) , tourist (1) , industrial (1) , institutional 
(1) , parks and recreation (1) , transporta- 
tion and utilities (2) , agriculture (1) , water 
(1) , and glades or marsh (1) . Drawn at a scale 
of 1 inch = 2 miles, the map is folded to a 
convenient size of 8i/^ X 9i4 inches and in- 
serted in an open envelope attached to the 
inside back cover of the report. 

Smaller planning areas are also tending to 
use color in their land use surveys. Although 
color reproductions are more costly than 
black-and-white plates, they are likely to be 
more effective in conveying information and in 
appealing to the public. If color is preferred to 
black-and-white patterns for reporting pur- 
poses, a standard color scheme should be 
adopted after careful consideration. One such 
scheme is included in Table 5-1. When the color 
code is adopted to illustrate existing land use, 
it should be maintained consistently in the 
mapping of proposed land development as part 
of the comprehensive plan. Use of identical 
colors to represent different residential densi- 
ties, that is, existing and proposed, may be 
unintentionally confusing. 

80 Metropolitan Dade County Planning Advisory 
Board and the Metropolitan Dade County Planning 
Department, Preliminary Land Use Plan and Policies 
FOR Development, prepared for the Board of County 
Commissioners, Metropolitan Dade County (Miami: 
1961) . 
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^ Residenfiol Public and Semi-Public 

BB Business ——Corporate Line Roilroods 

^Industrial *— Moin Streets and Higtwwjys* = Rivers 


Figure 5-6. Existing land-use map, Kingsport, Tennessee 


In addition to the general inventory of land 
use as the basis for future land use and trans- 
portation planning, the land use survey pro- 
vides information for many special needs. In 
his book on Land Uses in American Cities, 
Bartholomew has stated the case for land use 
analyses most succinctly. The statement, 
quoted below, serves as a capsule summary of 
the operations discussed in the foregoing para- 
graphs, as a gentle admonition to keep data 
collection current, and as an introduction to 
the problems of forecasting the community's 
future land requirements. 

Land Use Analysis 

The applications of land use data for planning 
purposes are manifold. For example, they can be 
used to determine commercial markets, to locate 


institutions such as churches and schools, or for 
zoning purposes. Therefore, the type of statistical 
analysis in any given situation will be determined by 
the problems under study. In zoning studies, with 
which we are concerned here, it is essential to know 
the amount of land used for various purposes. Com- 
putations of lot and parcel areas, arranged accord- 
ing to each major type of use, should be made for 
individual blocks, then summarized for permanent 
unit areas or neighborhoods, and finally for the 
entire community. The result of these summaries is 
generally expressed as an area in acres, in percent- 
ages of total areas, and as a ratio of land used to 
given units of population. Zoning that is based on 
the facts of actual use of land will have far greater 
validity than that based upon opinions unsupported 
by such facts. 

The land use map represents the conditions on a 
given date, and its validity becomes progressively 
less with each change in use of property. Thus, it is 
important to keep this graphic and statistical infor- 
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Table 5-5 

Existing Land Use, Metropolitan Dade County 


% of % of 

Category Acreage Urban Area Category Acreage Urban Area 


Residential 



Parks & recreation 



Single family . . , . 

.. 39526 

31.0 

Parks 

. 2629 

2.0 

Two family 

. . 1800 

1.4 

Play Grounds .... 

218 

0.2 

Multifamily 

. . 1783 

1.4 

Golf Courses 

. 1604 

1.3 

Rooms 

78 

0.1 

Cemeteries 

. 344 

0.3 

Camps 

24 

0.0 

Total 

. 4796 

3.8 

Trailers 

328 

0.3 

Transportation 



Mixed * 

.. 708 

0.6 

Terminals 

. 6784 

5.3 

Total 

.. 44248 

34.8 

Railroad 

. 830 

0.6 

Commercial 



Utility 

529 

0.4 

Retail 

. . 3940 

3.1 

Streets 

. 22966 

18.0 

Mixed* 

.. 458 

0.4 

Parking 

249 

0.2 

Total 

. . 4398 

3.5 

Mixed * 

158 

0.1 

Tourist 



Total 

. 31516 

24.6 

Hotels 

. . 549 

0.4 

Agriculture 



Motels 

.. 264 

0.2 

Groves 

687 

0.5 

Mixed* 

57 

0.0 

Crops 

. 2102 

1.7 

Total 

.. 870 

0.6 

Mixed* 

48 

0.0 

Industry 



Total 

. 2837 

2.2 

Extraction 

339 

0.3 

Undeveloped 



Light mfg 

.. 639 

0.5 

Vacant 

. 29815 

23.4 

Heavy mfg 

434 

0.3 

Glades 

20 

0.0 

Light storage. . . . 

.. 569 

0.4 

Marsh 

78 

0.1 

Heavy storage . . . 

.. 250 

0.2 

Total 

. 29913 

23.5 

Mixed* 

343 

0.3 

Water 



Total 

, . 2575 

2.0 

Lakes 

. 1104 

0.9 

Institutional 



Courses 

. 1290 

1.0 

Education 

.. 1909 

1.5 

Bay 


0.0 

Cultural 

199 

0.2 

Total 

. 2394 

1.9 

Medical 

. . 232 

0.2 

Total, all categories. 

.127381 

100.0 

Religious 

.. 498 

0.4 




Public admin. . . . 

.. 641 

0.5 




Penal 

6 

0.0 




Mixed* 

.. 351 

0.3 




Total 

. . 3835 

3.1 





* Indicates two or more categories of use on the same parcel of land. 

Source: Metropolitan Dade County Planning Advisory Board and the Metropolitan Dade County Planning Depart- 
ment, Preliminary Land Use Plan and Policies for Development (Miami, The Department, 1961), p. 18. 


mation current. In the interim, changes in land use 
can be recorded from building permits issued or 
from insurance atlas records; however, these are 
never fully effective. Periodic revisions, yearly if 
possible, should be made. 

In conclusion, the value of land use surveys tabu- 
lated in the manner described lies in comparative 
statistics. But, as with all comparisons of this nature 
there are definite limits of applicability. A commu- 
nity's future land use requirements cannot be pro- 
jected with complete accuracy on a basis of current 
ratios. Likewise, a comparison of land uses between 


two or more communities will disclose differences 
due to character and physiography. However, in 
both cases such comparisons can be instructive. In 
combination with other basic studies, and with good 
judgment, current land use data offers a factual base 
for improved planning and zoning practices.®^ 


3iHarland Bartholomew assisted by Jack Wood, 
Land Uses in American Cities (Harvard City 
Planning Studies, xv) (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1955) , pp. 18-19. 
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Forecasting Space Requirements 

Anticipation of Space Needs 
There are no universal standards or multi- 
pliers for determining the amounts of land 
needed in the future for each class of use or 
activity located within the planning area. Rea- 
sonable estimates can be made, however, of the 
future “space requirements” for each class of 
use in a community, and these estimates can be 
employed in the preparation of the land devel- 
opment plan. The measures used to estimate 
space requirements are frequently based on 
current space use, modified by anticipated im- 
pacts of new technology, and legal require- 
ments in zoning, subdivision, and housing 
codes. Allowances for auxiliary space needs for 
off-street parking, off-street loading and land- 
scaping are added, plus a sizeable safety factor. 
Space standards are based on a unit of measure- 
ment, such as a person, household, a worker, or 
a shopper, among others. For this reason, 
population forecasts and economic trend pro- 
jections (discussed in earlier chapters) are 
fundamental in determining future space re- 
quirements. 

A brief review of the estimating sources and 
measuring units for the major types of land use 
may be helpful as an introduction to the proc- 
ess of forecasting space requirements, some of 
which are based on a level of activity and oth- 
ers, predominantly on a community or neigh- 
borhood level. In Metropolitan Dade County, 
for example, the optimum size of service unit 
has been studied for each type of facility (po- 
lice, fire, water, sewer, waste, schools, parks) 
The three levels of service unit found to be 
feasible for this particular metropolitan com- 
plex are illustrated and described in Figure 5-7. 
While these service units are focused on land 
uses related primarily to government services, a 
parallel distinction should be made for 
region-serving uses, i.e., industrial, wholesale, 
commercial; and neighborhood uses, i.e., resi- 
dential and local shopping, schools and play- 
grounds. 

Industrial Land, Employment per net in- 
dustrial acre tends to vary with the location of 

Metropolitan Dade County Planning Advisory 
Board, op. cit., p. 29. 


the plant, the nature of the manufacturing 
process, and the extent of automation. In-town 
plants by necessity economize on land. Out- 
lying plants allocate considerably more struc- 
tural space, as well as open land for future 
expansion. It is noteworthy that in her detailed 
study of Space for Industry, Dorothy A. Muncy 
observed that employment by peak shift rather 
than total employment is a more realistic yard- 
stick for determining density, that is, number 
of employees per acre.®® In addition to project- 
ing space requirements to accommodate nor- 
mal expansion of existing plants as well as new 
industrial activities, it is advisable to set aside 
an “industrial reserve” for one or more indus- 
trial districts, or possibly for unforeseen very 
large industrial enterprises in developing areas. 
A helpful guide to the development of indus- 
trial districts is The Urban Land Institute 
Technical Bulletin No. 44, Industrial Districts: 
Principles in Practice. 

Wholesale Land. Employment has also 
been used as a measure for projecting future 
wholesale space needs. However, this has been 
done with considerably less success because of 
the lack of detailed information on land re- 
quirements for the various wholesaling activi- 
ties as classified by the Bureau of the Census. 
Projections made on the basis of inlying and 
outlying locations in the planning area, with 
separate allocations for petroleum bulk sta- 
tions and large-scale warehousing, offer a more 
realistic approach. Further study of space re- 
quirements within each of the major wholesal- 
ing functions has been a longstanding need 
among the techniques available for future 
land-use planning.®® 

Commercial Land. Space needs for commer- 
cial uses, which are composed primarily of re- 

33 Dorothy A. Muncy, Space for Industry, Urban 
Land Institute Technical Bulletin No. 23 (Washington: 
Urban Land Institute, 1954) , p. 9. See also Richard L. 
Meier, Developmental Planning (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1965) , pp. 242-43, for experience in 
application of new space standards in Puerto Rico. 

3* Robert E. Boley, Industrial Districts: Principles 
IN Practice, Urban Land Institute Technical Bulletin 
No. 44 (Washington: Urban Land Institute, 1962) . 

35 Wholesaling activities, particularly those involving 
warehousing, storage, and truck terminals, are often 
combined with industrial space studies. See: Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., op. cit., pp. 48-59. 
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Figure 5 - 7 . Delineation of land service units. Metropolitan Dade County 
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tail stores and office buildings, can be based on 
a number of units of measure. Future popula- 
tion growth is extensively used as a simple 
measure. However, projection of retail sales 
volume, based on future income estimates, has 
been widely applied by market analysts in de- 
termining space needs of new shopping centers. 
This technique has also been used in the plan- 
ning of commercial areas in new towns, such as 
Greenbelt, Maryland, and in renewal areas.^® 

To determine the amount of land to be allo- 
cated to office buildings, employment is consid- 
ered a more suitable indicator than future pop- 
ulation growth. Because persons employed in 
offices are not enumerated by location, repre- 
sentative categories need to be chosen, such as 
employment in finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate and in professional and related services, as 
reported in the decennial census. Since these 
groups are major office space users, projections 
based on them may be interpolated to deter- 
mine requirements for total office use. How- 
ever, in larger cities and rapidly developing 
suburban areas, the possibility of office decen- 
tralization and job opportunities closer to 
home needs to be considered.^^ Land area re- 
quirements in commercial areas that serve re- 
gions should be distinguished from those in 
commercial areas that serve neighborhoods, 
and separate projections should be made for 


36 See discussion in Shirley F. Weiss, The Central 
Business District in Transition: Methodological 
Approaches to CBD Analysis and Forecasting Future 
Space Requirements (Chapel Hill: Department of City 
and Regional Planning, University of North Carolina, 
reprinted 1965) , pp 29-32. See also Larry Smith, 
“Space for CBD’s Functions,” Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, XXVII (February, 1961), pp. 
35-42. 

37 Refer to: Raymond Vernon, The Changing 
Economic Function of toe Central City (New York: 
Committee for Economic Development, 1959) , particu- 
larly “Office Job Movement,” pp. 55-60; and Donald L. 
Foley, The Suburbanization of Administrative Offices 
IN the San Francisco Bay Area (Berkeley: Real Estate 
Research Program, University of California, 1957) . See 
also: Norbert J. Stefaniak, Utilization of Central Of- 
fice Space by Milwaukee Area Industrial Firms, pre- 
pared for the Division of Economic Development of the 
Mayor’s Office and the Central Industrial Office Devel- 
opment Committee of the Mayor’s Economic Growth 
Council (Milwaukee: Division of Economic Develop- 
ment, Mayor’s Office, 1964) . 


each category. Neighborhood requirements are 
related directly to the population to be served. 

Daytime population is another unit of meas- 
ure that offers considerable promise for esti- 
mating nonresidential space requirements. 
Daytime population is particularly useful in 
estimating future space needs of the central 
business district. Employees, shoppers, and per- 
sons coming to the CBD for business and social 
purposes interact and generate demand for busi- 
nesses and services other than those associated 
with their immediate destinations. These activ- 
ities, too, must have land space allocations. 
Origin-and-destination studies, which include 
trip purpose, continue to be the most readily 
available source of information on daytime 
population. It has been suggested that origin- 
and-destination data on CBD population 
(compiled at the peak hour) be used to esti- 
mate total floor area used by each segment of 
the population in determining future land 
space needs.^® 

Governmental and Institutional Land. The 
amount of land needed for public buildings 
differs in each planning area, particularly 
where a number of governmental units, such 
as, city, county, state, or federal, are involved. 
While these space needs are related most 
closely to population growth and the area's 
stage of urban development, other factors may 
be decisive. Legislators may procure federal or 
state government activities for the home town, 
and, on occasion, ambitious local leaders have 
dedicated their careers to monumental build- 
ing programs. On account of these influential 
factors, some areas may be overbuilt with gov- 
ernment offices while others may be sadly in 
need of new facilities. There are no general 
standards — except possibly for educational, 
hospital, and recreation facilities. Nevertheless, 
present deficiencies (or surpluses) can be de- 


33 F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., “Edited Memoranda from 
Persons Solicited for Comment on 1960 Census Pro- 
posal,” in Final Report (draft) , Committee on the 1960 
Census, Population Association of America (Princeton: 
Work Group to Consider Proposals for Inquiries on 
Journey to Work, Daytime Population, Commuting, 
1957) , p. 37. 
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termined by survey and future land require- 
ments estimated accordingly. In all of these 
calculations, projections of population groups 
to be served are the basic ingredient.^^ 

Transportation, Communications, and Utili- 
ties, Pending up-to-date survey data, or spe- 
cific long-range plans, space needs for this 
group of linked uses can be related to popula- 
tion growth, the status of present facilities, and 
expected technological advances. Particular at- 
tention should be given to probable distribu- 
tion of the future population, to trends in in- 
dustrial growth, to public and private policies 
on industrial development, and to expansion 
in communication channels. The importance 
of conducting parallel transportation studies 
and preparing a comprehensive thoroughfare 
plan cannot be overemphasized.^ 

Residential Land and Neighborhood Facili- 
ties. Finally, the amount of land to be devoted 
to residential use depends on the rate at which 
new families are formed; on in-migration; and 
on the effect of housing codes, slum clearance, 
and private demolition on the supply of dwell- 
ing units. Population forecasts can be con- 
verted to housing forecasts (that is, dwelling 
units) by assuming an average household size 
for the forecast period. The actual amount of 


39 See: U.S. Office of Education, Problems in 
Planning Urban School Facilities, Bulletin No, 23 
(Washington: The Office, 1964) ; U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, School Sites: Selection, Development, and 
Utilization (Washington: The Office, 1958) ; American 
Hospital Association and Public Health Service, Area- 
wide Planning for Hospitals and Related Health 
Faciuties (Washington: The Association, 1961) ; Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Standards for Out- 
door Recreational Areas, ASPO Planning Advisory 
Service Report No. 194 (Chicago: ASPO, January, 1965) ; 
National Recreation Association, Standards for Mu- 
nicipal Recreation Areas (New York: The Association, 
1962) ; H. Douglas Sessoms, ‘*New Bases for Recreation 
Planning,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, XXX (February, 1964) , pp. 26-33; National 
Advisory Council on Regional Recreation Planning, A 
User-Resource Recreation Planning Method (Loomis, 
California: The Council, 1959) ; U.S. National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission, Outdoor 
Recreation for America (Washington; The Commis- 
sion, 1962) . 

^See: National Committee on Urban Transporta- 
tion, Better Transportation for Your City. A Guide to 
THE Factual Development of Urban Transportation 
Plans (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1958) . 


space allocated to housing will of course de- 
pend on the densities selected and the assump- 
tions made regarding the percentages of 
single-family units, duplexes, row houses, gar- 
den apartments, and high-rise apartments to be 
built. Neighborhood facilities are closely re- 
lated to residential development, so that 
schools, playgrounds, and local shopping areas 
can be computed on a per-family basis, or ac- 
cording to the total population of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Standards observed in planning studies of 
neighborhood areas tend to reflect those pro- 
mulgated by the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, in Planning the Neighborhood,^^ 
These standards will be considered further in 
the section which follows. Other major refer- 
ence sources are the publications of the Urban 
Land Institute and the National Association of 
Homebuilders,^^ and those of the Federal 
Housing Administration.^® The Environmental 
Health Planning Guide, of the Public Health 
Service, provides a series of yardsticks for “eval- 
uating health related services and facilities 
from a planning standpoint." Among the fac- 
tors contributing to a healthful environment, 
the following are considered: air pollution 
control, housing programs, radiological health, 
refuse collection and disposal, sanitation pro- 
grams, sewerage services, and water supply serv- 
ices.^ 


American Public Health Association, Planning 
THE Neighborhood (Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1960) . 

42 Urban Land Institute, Community Builders’ Coun- 
cil, The Community Builders Handbook (Washington: 
Urban Land Institute, Executive edition, 1960) ; Urban 
Land Institute, Innovations vs. Traditions in 
Community Development, A Comparative Study in 
Residential Land Use, Technical Bulletin No. 47 
(Washington: Urban Land Institute, 1963) . 

43 U.S. Federal Housing Administration, Land 
Planning Bulletin No. 6: Planned-Unit Development, 
WITH A Homes Association (Washington: Federal 
Housing Administration, revised edition, 1964) ; Land 
Planning Bulletin No. 7, Land Use Intensity (Wash- 
ington: Federal Housing Administration, interim edition, 
1965) ; Minimum Property Standards for One and Two 
Living Units, FHA No. 300 (Washington: Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, looseleaf, reprinted to include Gen- 
eral Revision No. 5, 1965) . 
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Table 5-6 

Land Area of all Neighborhood Community Facilities Component Uses 
and Aggregate Area, by Type of Development 
and Population of Neighborhood* 


Neighborhood Population 


Type of Development 

1,000 persons 

2,000 persons 

3,000 persons 

4,000 persons 

5,000 persons 


275 families 

550 families 

825 families 

1,100 families 1,375 families 

One- or two-family development* 






Area in component uses 

1) Acres in school site 

1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

1.80 

2.20 

2) Acres in playground 

2.75 

3.25 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

3) Acres in park 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

4) Acres in shopping center 

5) Acres in general community 

80 

1.20 

2.20 

2.60 

3.00 

facilities t 

. 38 

.76 

1.20 

1.50 

1.90 

Aggregate area 

6) Acres: total 

6.63 

8.41 

11.40 

13.90 

16.60 

7) Acres per 1,000 persons 

6.63 

4.20 

3.80 

3.47 

3.32 

8) Square feet per family 

Multifamily development f 

1,050 

670 

600 

550 

530 

Area in component uses 

1 ) Acres in school site 

1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

1.80 

2.20 

2) Acres in playground 

2.75 

3.25 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

3) Acres in park 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4) Acres in shopping center 

5) Acres in general community 

80 

1.20 

2.20 

2.60 

3.00 

facilities t 

38 

.76 

1.20 

1.50 

1.90 

Aggregate area 

6) Acres: total 

7.13 

9.41 

12.90 

15.90 

19.10 

7) Acres per 1,000 persons 

7.13 

4.70 

4.30 

3.97 

3.82 

8) Square feet per family 

1,130 

745 

680 

630 

610 


* With private lot area of less than. 34 acre per family (for private lots of acre or more, park area may be omitted), 
t Allowance for indoor social and cultural facilities discussed in Section 22 (church, assembly hall, etc.) or separate 
health center, nursery school, etc., unallocated above. Need will vary locally, 
t Or other development predominantly without private yards. 

Source: Committee on Hygiene of Housing, American Public Health Association, Planning the Neighborhood (Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Service, 1960), Table 11, p. 53. 


Standards for the Environment of 
Residential Areas 

In Planning the Neighborhood the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing points out that 

The present volume should be considered not as a 
manual of design but rather as a formulation of 
those principles and standards which the technician 
will use in combinations to be determined by him in 
the course of his design solutions; and as a frame of 

44 U.S. Public Health Service, Environmental 
Health Planning Guide, Public Health Service Publi- 
cation No. 823 (Washington: Division of Environmental 
Engineering and Food Protection, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Rev. Ed., 1962) . 


reference against which the nontechnical policy- 
maker can test the adequacy of solutions finally 
presented to him by the technicians.45 

While there have been notable changes in 
design concept and^'technique since the first 
edition was issued in 1948, the standards have 
served planners well in allocating space for 
future residential areas and in testing the ade- 
quacy of existing housing stock and facilities 
with the Committee's guidelines for the resi- 
dential environment. As a working definition, 

45 Ibid., p. V. 
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healthful housing “includes not only sanita- 
tion and safety from physical hazards but also 
those qualities of comfort and convenience and 
aesthetic satisfaction essential for emotional 
and social well-being/’^® 

A revision of the APHA standards is cur- 
rently under way (1967) , and a new edition 
may be expected in 1968.^^ While some of the 
standards are likely to be different from those 
published some twenty years earlier, they are 
also likely to be higher.^® Consequently, the 
risk in publishing the existing standards is one 
of likely obsolescence within the biennium. Yet 
the 1948 standards have not been met in many 
parts of the country, and perhaps the chance of 
their acceptance or serious consideration is 
more likely now than ever before, with the 
promise of revised guidelines by 1968. 

In Table 5-6, the recommended land area re- 
quirements of all neighborhood community fa- 
cilities are given. Neighborhood populations, 
depending on density allocations, vary from 
275 families (1,000 persons approximately) to 
1,375 families (5,000 persons approximately) . 
Acres in school site, playground, park, shop- 
ping center, and general community facilities 
are given separately for one- or two-family de- 
velopment and for multifamily development. 
Community facilities are based on access stan- 
dards relating to walking distance from the far- 
thest dwelling. As noted in Table 5-7, provision 
is made for school buses “in exceptional cir- 
cumstances” and for public transit to indoor 
social, cultural, and recreation center and to 
health center, “where facility cannot be pro- 
vided within neighborhood or walking dis- 
tance.” Use of the automobile is clearly not 

46/6zd. 

47ASPO Newsletter, XXXII (February, 1966), p. 1, 
AIP Newsletter (June 1966) , p. 10: “. . . the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association has decided to begin 
work on a new edition. . . . 

“The action was taken at a meeting of the Program 
Area Committee on Housing and Health of APHA, held 
in Washington on May 10. AIP and ASPO national 
offices are advising on the project. Persons with sugges- 
tions for inclusion in the booklet should communicate 
with the chairman of the Committee, Charles L. Senn, 
c/o Los Angeles County Health Department, 220 North 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 90012.” 

48 Observation by Dennis O'Harrow, ASPO News- 
letter, op. cit., p. 1. 


encouraged in the access standards recom- 
mended. It remains to be seen whether the 
1968 revision will reinforce the neighborhood 
concept by maintaining walking distance 
standards and/or whether driving time stand- 
ards will be adopted in recognition of the wid- 
ening use of the automobile as a means of 
access to local activities. Clearly there is room 
for choice in this decision area, as long as the 
implications of the different transportation fa- 
cilities vis-k-vis land development patterns are 
understood and evaluated in terms of the com- 
munity’s long-range development objectives. 

Estimating Procedures for Preliminary 
Land Use Plan 

A comprehensive text in urban planning and/ 
or technical reports of selected planning agen- 
cies should be consulted as guides in the 

Table 5-7 

Access Standards for Community Facilities 
Within The Neighborhood Recommended 
Distance, with Maximum Limit 

Walking Distance 


(one way) 
From Farthest 

Neighborhood Facility Dwelling 


Nursery school mile * 

Kindergarten to mile 

Elementary school to milef 

Playground M to milej 

Park M to mile 

Shopping center to naile 

Indoor social, cultural, and 

recreation center mile§ 

Health center mile§ 


* Where nursery school cannot be provided within 
mile it should at least be within 15 minutes elapsed time by 
public or special transit. 

t In exceptional circumstances, the limit may be 
mile walk or 20 minutes elapsed time by school bus, if chil- 
dren may obtain hot lunches at school at nominal cost. 

t One-half mile permissible only in planned neighbor- 
hoods meeting all requirements for safe access, and where 
playground is adjacent to elementary school. 

§ Where facility cannot be provided within neighbor- 
hood or walking distance it should at least be within 20 
minutes elapsed time by public transit. 

Source: Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, American 
Public Health Association, Planning the Neighborhood 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1960), Table 5, 
p. 44. 
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Table 5-8 

Estimating Net Increase in Space for Retail and Office Functions 
in CBD by Component Analysis, 19 


Space in Thousands of Square Feet 

Type of Space Use Retail Office Combined Total 


Total floor area 

xxxx® 

XXXXb 

XXXXXX 

Ground floor area 

XXX® 

XXXd 

XXXX 

Ground area for new parking® 

XXX 

XXX 

XXXX 

Ground area for new loading ^ 

XXX 

XXX 

XXXX 

Other ground area* 

XXX 

XXX 

XXXX 

First subtotal of ground area 



XXXXXX 

Allowance for flexibility^ 



XXXX 

Second subtotal of ground area 



XXXXXX 

Deficiencies in parking and loading for existing uses» 



XXXX 

Total ground area required 



XXXXXX 


* Before this entry can be inserted, assumptions as to the distribution of new region-serving retail space must 
be made. To illustrate, it might be assumed that 50 per cent of new floor area is to be accommodated in the 
CBD, 30 per cent in satellite centers, and 20 per cent in ail other locations. Under such assumptions, the entry 
would be 50 per cent of the aggregate new floor space expected to be added in the metropolitan area during 
the planning period. 

As in the case of the retail item, assumptions concerning the distribution of office space are introduced 
here. If, for example, 90 per cent of new office floor area is expected to develop in the CBD, then the entry 
here would be 90 per cent of the aggregate of ail new floor area in office uses expected in the metropolitan area 
during the planning period. 

® For estimating purposes, an average story height for retail uses is assumed here. If, for example, upon 
examining the prevailing average height to which retail uses build, it seems reasonable to expect new uses to 
build to an average of 1.9 stories, then to derive this entry, the total floor area in the entry immediately above 
would be divided by 1.9. 

Two assumptions are involved here. First, the per cent of floor area in offices in the CBD which can be ex- 
pected to be added to floors above retail activities already provided for in the entry immediately to the left is 
assumed, let us say 40 per cent. Second, as in the case of retail structures, an average story height of CBD office 
buildings is assumed, say 5 stories. Then, under this example, the entry here would be 60 per cent of the total 
new office floor area expected to be added in the CBD (60 per cent of the item immediately above) , divided 
by 5. 

® Assumed parking ratio standards are introduced and applied to total new floor area figures. Differential 
standards may be used, or a crude general standard may be applied to the entry for combined floor area in 
the right-hand column. If a portion of the parking area is to go into multideck structures, a procedure similar 
to that followed in Note d would be followed in order to “factor out” the space in upper-deck areas and obtain 
a ground area total. 

^ On the basis of design standards, an estimate of space required for new loading areas is made in this entry. 
Crude standards for both retail and office structures are sometimes developed on the basis of a survey of areas 
presently judged to be well served in this or other cities. Some studies have used rough estimators such as one 
square foot of loading area for every 20 square feet of total floor space. 

* This is to take care of waste area and private open spaces not included in estimates above. According to 
anticipated changes in the intensity to which ground area is to be used, an entry for these space needs is made 
here. On the basis of recent construction in the CBD, some studies simply follow the trend observed, adjusted 
or unadjusted, and increase the ground floor area by, say, 10, 20, or 25 per cent to provide for “relief space” 
and planted areas. 

** The flexibility factor is an allowance for unforeseen expansion in the CBD, including at the same time lati- 
tude for choice of location among leasing users of CBD floor area. This factor is estimated locally on the basis 
of vacancy rates assumed reasonable for the period ahead and an adequate allowance for flexibility. It usually 
takes the form of a simple per cent increase of the aggregate ground area represented in the first subtotal, say a 
20 per cent increase. 

* This entry involves an analysis of the adequacy of present off-street parking provisions. It reflects the ag- 
gregate deficiency in parking and loading areas that must be treated as new space requirements under assump- 
tions concerning the elimination of on-street parking and loading and any significant changes in driving habits 
anticipated. 

Source: F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., Urban Land Use Planning (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2nd ed., 
1965), p. 407. 
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process of preparing estimates of space require- 
ments for the preliminary land use plan. 
Considerable time can be saved in following a 
logical sequence of steps in allocating vacant 
and renewal land by major categories of use. 
The following procedures have been selected 
from Urban Land Use Planning as examples for 
determining space requirements for manufac- 
turing, wholesale, region-serving business, and 
residential uses.'*® 

Manufacturing Uses 

1. Determine the salient characteristics of existing 
manuracturing uses in the urban area, existing in- 
dustrial densities, and the prospects for future man- 
ufacturing activity as determined in previous studies 
of the urban economy. 

2. On the basis of these studies and considering 
modern-day industrial plant requirements, develop 
local standards for future industrial densities. 

3. Apply industrial densities to future manufac- 
turing employment estimates to obtain estimated 
land requirements. 

4. Determine from summary of vacant and re- 
newal land how supply matches up with estimated 
need, and, referring to location requirements, make 
a trial distribution into areas considered prime for 
industrial use, carrying over the surplus for realloca- 
tion in the vacant land tally.®® 

Wholesale and Related Uses 

1. Analyze the characteristics of existing wholesale 
and related activities in the urban area. 

2. On the basis of anticipated growth in wholesale 
activity as determined in studies of the urban econ- 
omy and expected changes in the intensity of use, 
estimate future ratios of land area per employee for 
inlying and outlying locations. 

3. Apply these ratios to future wholesale employ- 
ment estiates to obtain estimated land require- 
ments. 

4. Determine from summary of vacant and re- 
newal land how supply matches up with estimated 
need, and, referring to location requirements, make 
a trial distribution into areas identified as having po- 
tentialities for this use, earmarking the surplus for 
use in subsequent analyses of other uses.®^ 

Central Business District and Satellite Business 
Uses 


Chapin, op. cit.. Chapter 11, ‘‘Space Require- 
ments,” pp. 383^56. 
p. 386. 

5i/6zd!., p. 397. 


1. Delineate the CBD study area and satellite 
business centers and analyze existing space usage by 
floor area and ground area. 

2. On the basis of this analysis and studies of 
retail business trends in the primary trade area, 
develop estimates of probable changes in intensity 
of use, parking needs, and so on, and determine 
future space needs. 

3. Determine from vacant and renewal land sum- 
mary the amount of land available for CBD expan- 
sion and determine what additional space is ex- 
pected to become available due to decentralization 
moves of wholesale and manufacturing uses pres- 
ently in CBD. Establish space deficit, if any. As 
necessary, earmark for CBD expansion strategically 
located areas, and summarize data on areas presently 
in other uses needed for CBD expansion. Repeat 
these space investigations for satellite centers.®^ 

Residential Uses 

1. Organize data relative to the existing supply of 
dwelling units and density of development and sum- 
marize by planning districts. 

2. Develop working assumptions as to future resi- 
dential trends, and on the basis of these assump- 
tions, determine additions to total supply of dwell- 
ing units required and estimate how this total is to 
be allocated to assumed future housing types and 
residential density classes. 

3. On the basis of the supply of vacant and re- 
newal land suited to residential development and its 
approximate effective net holding capacity by plan- 
ning district, make tentative allocation of additions 
to total dwelling unit stock for the several density 
classes to the various planning districts. 

4. Summarize space requirements and population 
estimates by planning district.®® 

As noted in the foregoing examples, the final 
step in each estimating procedure calls for a 
check of vacant and renewal land to determine 
how supply matches up with estimated need. 
The computation of new space requirements is 
facilitated by well organized tables for tallying 
the estimates of the net additions and net re- 
ductions in space. Tables 5-8, 9, and 10 illustrate 
tabular layouts for estimating the components 
of CBD space use, total CBD and satellite cen- 
ter requirements, and local business center 
needs. Other tabular layouts are provided in 
Urban Land Use Planning for major and com- 
ponent uses, including: industrial areas;®^ 

52 Ibid., p. 403. 

53 Ibid., pp. 422-23. 

54/6id., p. 391. 
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iv!u)lcsal<' atul rolatotl usos:‘'“ iunvin stock of 
clwolJiog units aiul net tlensities by housing 
ty{K*:‘*'‘ <lerivation ot t<»tal new dwelling unit 
mjuireinents; * new resiilential space re(|uire- 
ments by density tyjK‘ ilistributed among plain 
ning distriits;-^ new spate retjuirements for 
scftools l»y [)Ianning distri<t:^** new require 
ments for Uual retreation areas by planning 
tlistriit;*'*' and tlerivaiitm ot gross space retpiire' 
ments for entirely new residential comnmni 
ties/*^ 

The sf^ate for residential tommnnities is al 
located afitr region stnu turing uses, which 
also include the o[K‘n sjiace system and public 
service fatiliiit^s. The eftuienl inter [)lay ot all 
these use’s in a regional and a loc al context and 
tlteir atiaugement in the nrtian landscape t<» 
prenide healtfitul living, convenience, and aes 
thetic saiistaction arc' sotne of tlie mcae obvious 
objectives in sltaping the lutnie land use pat 
tern. 


Welding the laiiid Ujk* Plan 

Aftei the majijung, suiveyitig, classitying, tabu 
lating, and c’stiinating pioteduies, iheie still 
remains the inifnirtant task ot welding (lie land 
tise plan, The allcHaiion of spate tor fttiuie 
land use and reuse tmtst be reviewed in tela 
lion to a meaningful open spate system and an 
eftuient ttaitspoi cation network. I he* basic 
cptestioiis to be asked, and answered, ate: **l)o 
tfte vattous elements of the plan tu togetbetf" 
'Is tlic’ie a logical otgani/aiioii of land use 
activities, o{»en spaces, and tf anspirtation 
movements^* "In let ms ot the couimunityN 
gcMls, does the jdan leallv succeed in tackling 
basic protilems and issue's?" "(Ian the commu 
nify attend to pav bn canvingout the impii^ve 
ments envinomcl in tfie plan?'* "Have public 
and piivatc' mterests t*een givcni tnlt constdeia 
non/" "Is thne a place* tor t iti/en paitict[M 

thul , |i inn 

, }t|( I T* 

- /^la. 
ihti . I» 11*1 

timi , !♦ ra» 

Umi , p rv: 


tion and identification widi tlie jnogram re 
(juired tor canvingout the plan?"*^” 

Lanu DrvrroeMr.Ni CioAi.s 

rhe goals of tlie community are futidamental 
to the entire planning progress. They lorm the 
basis for making plans, considering alierna 
tives, and evaluating results, lu slunt. they pro 
vide tlie m<*aus lor making choices and attirm 
itig decisions in terms ot exjilicit communitv 
goals. A number of tlmse goals are Ukeh to 
coiuern tlie land development (MUern ot the 
ccmitnuuity. and it is itnportant that these goals 
be utili/ed as guideline’s ihrougboui the proc 
ess of toi Ululating the land use plan. It has 
beccmie tfie ptactice ot the sixties to lelate 
goals and dc’sc ri(»tive tuban development pat 
terns, Ic’iins such as "radial tonidcu," "satcl 
life,*' "stremg cote," "midtiple ceiiteis." "spiead 
city/* and vaiiatiotis ot these are being usctl 
tmteastngh in land use studies, abhougti the 
patterns may tu* mote lashionalde vei bally 
than tilted strut tuially. VVfiatevei the proposed 
land development toim mav l»e tetmed. cleaih 
it is im{iortattt that it leflect the lull anay of 
goals ot the conmimuty. 

One of the most compretiensive attempts to 
emtmeiaie a sr*t of goals and to fotmulate abet 
ttative gtowth pattetits lor achieving a balance 
ot goals is the recent work of the (cunt l*io 
gram, an interagency land use tiansjHiriaticui 
phtmtiiig program for the lAvm (itiies Metto 
{Kilitan v\iea."’ As noted tty tfie Ihogiatii staff, 
"(bials ate hard to determine because ihev aic* 
essentially concrete expiessttms ot values whicb 
ate tugldv elusive, complex, and tietpietuh m 
consistent. I hey ate seldom stated exptic itiv * "** 
I fte lesubs of an attttucif' snivey canted ont in 
the wtnief of bt were used in determm 

ilig aiea dcnelopment goals and also ut fudging 

411 rstriotve chrtktttc *»! <|ttr>OMtn mivtuu?.* 
fclostt,il ff!4nmftH; acttl tis iniptrttHftunfiti f«it Utcit cor 
.ccmI Oft ttt4ttc»u. srr U cUoutt I C*tH*d»«4tc .ctnt frtMm* I 
K4tiftt»4Ci. t ttv t*t ssscM, t\ no stsioc V 
\t%st Ml tt*t Is sxit ft cti.itoc HCMr4U 

«i| CctiftftitMcifs rcMSrysuv ttf t*Ki 

j*j* I V b* 

I hr fomt giMgi.im. ihh |i> vi si *»i 

ifo I los t ints Xti inttroj n vs Aur v. Hr|n»M Nm 1 Si 
1*4111 t he (ctini eiM|{t 4 ltt, Nctvrmbri. l*M»Vs 

eittH.liVVt NcUls, Vc»l I I tlrcrMiftri. enc.j . |« 
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Table 5-9 

Total Space Requirements for GBD and Satellite Region-Serving 
Business Centers, 19 — 

Net Acreage of Ground Area 

Deductions from Other Uses 


Total Resi- Whole- 

Type of Center and Use* Needs dence sale Mfg. Other Total 


Central business district xx x x x x xx 

Retail uses xx x x x x xx 

Office uses xx x x x x xx 

Civic uses and parks xx x x x x xx 

Transportation uses xx x x x x xx 

Other uses xx x x x x xx 

Satellite business centers xx x x x x xx 

Center A xx x x x x xx 

Center B xx x x x x xx 

Etc XX X X X X XX 

Other scattered xx x x x x xx 

Total XX X X x X XX 


* Acreage figures for each center and type of use include parking} loading, and other miscellaneous areas as- 
sociated with these uses. 

Source: F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., Urban Land Use Planning (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2nd. ed., 
1965), p. 408. 


Table 5-10 

New Space Requirements for Local Business Centers by Planning District, 19 

Net Additions in Space (acres) 


Community Shopping Neighborhood All Local 

Net Centers Facilities Business Facilities 


Plan- 

ning 

District 

Reduction 
in Space 
(acres) 

Inva- 

sion 

V&R* 

Total 

Inva- 

sion 

V&R 

Total 

Inva- 

sion 

V&R 

Total 

1 

XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

xx 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

etc. 

XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Subtotal 

central 

city 

XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

etc. 

XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Subtotal 

fringe 

area 

XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Planning 

area total xx 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


* “V & R” is an abbreviation for ‘‘vacant and renewal land.” 

Source: F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., Urban Land Use Planning (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2nd. ed., 
1965), p. 443. 
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alternative growth patterns j>r<){)asetl.*‘‘'' 
Clonmuinities niulertaking lantl tlevelopiuent 
plans wouUl do well to follow the example of 
the Joint Program in developing their own 
goal list based on a survey of amntuunty atti- 
tudes, T he T win (aties‘ list**** is t ited below as 
an example of an explicit statement of goals. 
Obviously, it tannot aiul should not be 
atlopted in whole by other areas with <liiferent 
values and attitudes. Yet, only time will tell 
whetiter there are universals atuong the goals 
si»t for themselves l)y rommuniiies throughout 
the natioti. 

//eirvifig (ionh of f/u* Twitt Mrtwfioiiiun 

A rnt 

1. Enough housing hir all area lesitlents, 

2, Broad thoite of houdug types in the metto^Hdi 
tatt area. 

iltmstng choice within neigtihoi hoods. 

■I. Identity and individuality, 
ft, Oonventeiite to other activities and facilities, 
ti, .Safe, healthful, and blight fiee lesiderues and 
neighlmx hoods. 

iUmmtttmi <Uml\ 

L An adecpiate supply tif gocKU and services, 
i!, V*.nied sites snitafde for a variety of outlets. 
vH. Euittdonal. safe, and atoactive design and dis 
Ithiy, 

4. Nfinimum cotdhct with othei tnettopc»lnan at 
livities, 

f>. Efleciive use and development of old centers. 
/ridtoOni/ (Umh 

1 . Ettongft industry to meet industrial employ 
mc'nt needs, 

i*, A variety of types of industry, 

Adecjuate supplies of suitable industrial 

land, 

\ Miiitmt/ation of industrial hligfit and the 
blighting effects of industries on their neighl«»rs 

Open Sfmtr (ionh 

1. Satisfaction of tfte people's outdoor leitea 
tional nrecls. 

I! Conservation and effective use of natural land 
scajie c|ualtties, 

Vuhtu f nt tltiii’i (ttiuii 

I AileijUatr and eflic tent service. 

II \ fail distrifiut ton t»f costs and beitehis 

\vc Ncoi*. Nco ’a and 1. as uted in N«# 

thti 

f fir pniit Etugcam. tit . p. 1. 


Tmnsfxirtfitkm ( kmls 

1. Ease of moveiuent throughout the luetrojHdi 
tan area. 

2. A variety of nunles of travel to meet the needs 
of diflerem peojde and at ttvities. 

(ioirrnmt^nt (kmls 

1. Authority and capability to deal with metro 
politan as well as local problems. 

2. Eflective coordination among all branches, 
ututs, and agenc ies of govei nmem. 

Eatr and adecjuate act|uiHition and distribution 
of tax revenues. 

Ihhnn (imt 

A visually plcMsitig. ccdierent, and wotkahle envi 
ronment. 

Evai4?aiion cir At n xNXitvr Schemis 

Ah prejiaration for policy review and selection 
of thc‘ optimal urban growtli pattern, a system 
atic evaluation of the* laud use* proposals must 
fm relatcHl to the potential achievement of the 
community S development goals. ( ainveiscdy, 
the impact of each scheme on the lommunity's 
public revenues and ex{H'nditU!t‘s sboedd be 
ionsidercHt, as well as social and private costs 
and benefits. While few communities may be in 
a |Ktsition to make detailed analysis as part ol 
the preliminary land use* planning preness, the 
importance of undertaking meaningful evatua 
lions should be underscored,’*' 

In the stall proposal for a geiuTal plan for 
the Maryland Washington Regional District, a 
simple form ol lomparaiive analysis of tour 
devcdopm<*at patter ns was iiittcuhned ‘ ■ I he 
analytical leclmicpte, illustlated in Table h 11. 
is based cm a rating syMf*in of plus, /no, and 
minus marks which ettnespond to ’jHisittve 
contrihuiion towatd achievement ol goal.** 


lu Im (an Pi vHxist, Pitt»fi%ii \ pimorvt 
Asvrno dUnia < fUitrU taiormn Pir«. . Abiu 

Attvhulrt makrv thr tccUtiwmg prtitttrnt utm 040*111 
"III tftr iMlig out. t *iCOJ«*r grttrt^l {44fitiU}g 41*4 
rC4hi4ttMtt wtU h»tvr lint*' elfrit mM Ami Oc 4ft lUir^ 
imlr*ic, ftirti g«*4i |i|rtmu% ♦ 4lt Iw r^l4l4nbr*l m ’lutf* 
ciriith oufit^cthiig f.tduttu |Uah |H4tttt dh 4 ii 4 tiUr) 
Irttlt.dtvi In m.lkr |Hihtt 04 tH l 4 kr ftnOi r ^p 11 ;!^ 

thr M4tvt4U4 N4n»*llid ( 4ptt4t p-uk 4tt*l PUttftiUg 
(atmmovicm, m\ Utc*«as wt* c amtuiMatA \ casifcsi 
Pi om no Mo«u vsu U vuust i*»s Ho i**s vi lie* 

one t IM Mc*Mii4tvoitc AM* Puis*# cauni.i A C;i*t soi^ 
tsUvrt Spoftg I tir ( PK/Ji . p 1 
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Table 5-11 


Comparative Analysis of Development Plans 
(illustrative example) 


Goals 

Sprawl 

Alternatives 

Av. Den. Satellite 

Corridor 

1 . Use land efficiently 

— 

0 

+ 

+ 

2. Encourage an orderly conversion of undeveloped 
land to urban use 

__ 

+ 

__ 

+ 

3. Protect natural resources and encourage their 
proper development 



+ 

+ 

+ 

4. Maintain large open spaces 

. . — 

0 

+ 

+ 

5. Expand opportunities for outdoor recreation 

. . — 

+ 

+ 

+ 

6. Facilitate the orderly and efficient arrangement 
of public utilities and services 

— 

+ 



+ 

7. Provide an efficient transportation system includ- 
ing rapid transit 





+ 

+ 

8. Encourage greater variety of living environments . . 

— 

— 

-t- 

+ 

9. Invite imaginative urban design 

. . — 

— 

+ 

+ 

10. Assure implementation of the plan 

.. + 

+ 

— 

+ 

Acceptance Factor* 

.. -8 

+2 

+4 

+10 


* Number of plus factors minus number of negative factors: 

+ == positive contribution toward achievement of goal. 

0 = achievement of goal not decisively helped or hurt. 

— = works against achievement of goal. 

Source: Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, ... on Wedges and Corridors: A 
General Plan for the Maryland- Washington Regional District in Montgomery and Prince George’s 
Counties (Silver Spring: The Commission, 1962), p. 148. 


“achievement o£ goal not decisively helped or 
hurt,” and “works against achievement of 
goal.” The sum of the plus marks less the 
minus marks provides the evaluating measure, 
called the “Acceptance Factor.” While the de- 
gree of precision may be questioned, the rating 
system apparently provides a basis for ranking 
alternative schemes related to explicit goals. 
The staff evaluation of the Maryland- 
Washington Regional District proposals re- 
ports as follows: 

Summarizing the advantages and disadvantages of 
the four alternative development patterns in terms 
of the ten goals, the corridor pattern rates highest 
overall, with satellite second, average density third, 
and sprawl a poor fourth. The satellite pattern 
would have rated nearly as high as the corridor 
except that it was more expensive and harder to 
implement. The average density pattern has several 
advantages but they are offset by disadvantages. 
SprawPs only advantage is its ease of implementa- 
tion.®® 


Toward Plan Adoption and Coordination 

Having evaluated the alternative land use 
schemes and prepared the technical findings 
and recommendations, the planning staff is 
ready to submit its report for the final policy 
review leading to adoption of one alternative 
as the community's future land use plan. From 
goals to plan, as illustrated in Figure 5-8, the 
end product is the result of a circular sequence 
of steps which involves successive multiple levels 
of analysis and policy review. 

Characterized as a “progressive planning ap- 


Ibid. See also: Greater Bridgeport Regional Plan- 
ning Agency, Preliminary Regional Plan: Recom- 
mended Development Policies (Trumbull, Conn.: The 
Agency, 1963) for evaluation of three alternatives, in- 
cluding projections of public expenditures and full 
property values, pp. 21--28. The Strong Core Plan is 
recommended; the Lineal Plan is considered for further 
study; and the Spread Plan is rejected. 




r 






Goals 


Scheme III 


Scheme 1 


Preliminary Planning 
Investigations 


Sketch Plan I m Sketch Plan 2 B Sketch Plan 3 


Transportation 

Models 


Development 

Models 


Evaluation 
of Alt. C 


Evaluation 
of Alt. B 


Evaluation 
of Alt A 


General Land Use and 
Transportation Plan 


Figure 5-8. Sequential aspect of technical studies and policy review in the Progressive 
Planning Approach (As indicated in the right-hand column, this approach involves cycles 
of planning, each involving more detailed and exacting forms of analysis than the pre- 
ceding one. Plans are presented in the form of alternatives, xvith one emerging from each 
level of policy review and providing the basis for consideration of alternative policies at 
the next more detailed stage of analysis. The general land use and transportation plan is 
the end product of this sequence. This is not a straight-line hut rather a circular se- 
quence; with adoption of this plan a new sequence is set in motion. 
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proach,”™ this procedure of systematically 
working toward plan adoption has many ad- 
vantages. It proceeds from planning schemes 
and policy decisions of a broad and general 
nature to refined studies and detailed proposals 
modified in keeping with policy reviews sched- 
uled at each major sequence in the planning 
process. As delineated in Figure 5-8, the proce- 
dural example integrates forecasts of land de- 
velopment and transportation models and tests 
plan alternatives according to measures of 
cost-benefit, time-distance, and living qualities. 
Responding to public discussion and reaction, 
modifications are made in the land use plan 
which is finally adopted. 

Implementation of the land use plan as 
adopted goes hand in hand with implementa- 
tion of the comprehensive plan, of which it is a 
key component. Complementary plans for serv- 
icing land use, zoning and subdivision regula- 
tions, housing and renewal programs, and capi- 
tal budgeting, are important implementation 
tools. These subjects will be discussed in later 
chapters. The stock of techniques for shaping 
and reshaping urban growth, however, is still 
in the early stages of trial and error. The effec- 
tiveness of some of the traditional techniques is 

™ Cited by Chapin, Urban Land Use Punning, op. 
cit, p. 351: “First perfected in test demonstration studies 
by the National Resources Planning Board at the begin- 
ning of World War II, the ‘progressive planning ap- 
proach’ was later set down in AcnoN for Cities, Chicago: 
Public Administration Service. 1945.” 


being questioned, as new attitudes and changed 
activity patterns call out for new combinations 
of land use and new public-private cooperation 
in guiding urban development. The notion of 
urban development guidance systems, as pro- 
posed by Chapin, may well fulfill the need for 
conscious direction through one coordinated 
framework: 

The concept is a simple one. A guidance system 
draws upon the general plan [ed.: of which the land 
use plan is an important component] of the metro- 
politan area for the underlying rationale in the 
loation and timing of urban expansion— land de- 
velopment, the construction of essential links in the 
transportation networks, and the provision of re- 
quired community facilities. In serving as an organ- 
izing force, the general plan thus becomes a key 
technique for steering both public and private ac- 
tions so that they produce the desired pattern of 
development in the metropolitan landscape. But at 
the same time an urban development policies instru- 
ment that specifies under what conditions public 
services will be extended to new areas of develop- 
ment, and a public works program that sets forth 
the schedule under which facilities will be built in 
order to supply these services, become the key tech- 
niques for formalizing actions in the public sector. 
By the same token, an over-all urban development 
code and a broad-gauge civic education program 
become key techniques for regulating and insuring 
more informed action in the private sector. . . 

^F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., “Taking Stock of Techniques 
for Shaping Urban Growth," Journal of the American 
Institute of Runners, XXXIX (May, 1%3), p. 86. 
Reprinted by permission of The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Punners, May, 1963, Vol. no. 39, 
No. 5. 
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Transportation Planning 


Transportation planning is the process by 
which transportation improvements or new fa- 
cilities are systematically conceived, tested as to 
present and future adequacy, and programmed 
for future construction. Modern transportation 
planning emphasizes the total transportation 
system, rather than one or more isolated facili- 
ties. It considers all modes of transport which 
are economically feasible to a state, region, or 
urban area. It considers all types of improve- 
ments, including traffic engineering improve- 
ments, such as more efficient signal systems, 
channelization of traffic at intersections, better 
signs, and off-street parking facilities; major 
reconstruction of existing facilities, such as road 
widening; and the construction of new arte- 
rials, expressways, and transit facilities. 

Much of this chapter is concerned with plan- 
ning in urban areas for streets and mass trans- 
portation systems. The basic principles of such 
planning are applicable to all types and sizes of 
urban areas. The methodology used in the 
planning process varies widely depending upon 
the kind and magnitude of the transportation 
problem and the size of the urban area. The 
process described in this chapter has been de- 
veloped and utilized in a number of areas of all 
sizes. 

The characteristics of urban travel and the 
component systems providing for travel are de- 
scribed first, followed by a description of the 
planning process involved. The purpose of the 
chapter is to outline the methods used to ob- 
tain economic solutions to urban transporta- 
tion problems. The first major section of this 
chapter covers Streets, Highways, and Mass 


Transportation; the second major section covers 
Intercity Transportation. 


I. Streets, Highways, and 
Mass Transportation 

Our cities are an accumulation of different 
urban patterns. Each of these patterns was in- 
fluenced not only by the previous form of the 
city and by its site, but also by the contempo- 
rary economic, social, political, and technologi- 
cal systems of the inhabitants. Within all these 
patterns, travel has prevailed as a constant con- 
dition of urban life. 

In pre-19th century cities, urban settlements 
were generally small enough to permit travel 
by foot, horse, cart, bearer, or other primitive 
means. 

From the mid-1800s, mass transportation de- 
veloped as a new means of carrying people in 
cities. Consequently the railroad, the horse car, 
and the cable car began to affect urban form. 
Extensions of urban development poked fin- 
gers into the countryside along the fastest 
travel routes, with suburban railroad stations 
giving birth to the suburbs — small nuclei then 
quite divorced from the central city. 

Subsequent developments in mass transpor- 
tation accentuated the earlier trends. The elec- 
tric street cars in the 1880s and 1890s, the 
steam (later electric) elevated trains of the 
same era, and the subways — all of these pro- 
vided a means for moving and concentrating 
people with unprecedented efficiency. 

The nature of mass transportation required 
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high-density development, not only of work 
places but also of living quarters. During the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, high densi- 
ties were provided of necessity because the only 
practicable method of moving about within 
cities was by foot or by mass transportation 
facilities. The forms of our present cities still 
bear the imprint of this type of growth, with a 
spoke-like pattern focused on a center that 
dominates the economic, social, and political 
scene. 

In a similar fashion, the automobile has 
greatly influenced the form and shape of mod- 
ern cities. In effect, locational constraints 
which resulted in high-density cores and radial 
development along mass transportation lines, 
have been lifted; mass transportation is no 
longer the sole mode of transportation in- 
fluencing urban development. During the past 
several decades, the areas which have devel- 
oped most rapidly are those having few mass 
transportation services. With increasing auto- 
mobile ownership and the resultant increase in 
personal mobility, vast areas around existing 
cities have been brought into urban use. This 
is most apparent when the newly developed 
areas are served by freeways. 

From this brief review of the development of 
transportation in cities, certain conclusions can 
be drawn. There is a pattern of technological 
advance of which improvements in transporta- 
tion technology form only a small part. The 
rate of technological progress is faster now 
than before, and seems to be accelerating. For 
example, individual air travel in the future 
city may be an element to consider. Popula- 
tion growth and greater per capita automobile 
ownership will continue to provide additional 
means for improving transportation. 

What form the city will take, and how provi- 
sions for future changes will enter into plan- 
ning equations cannot be seen clearly, but this 
much can be said: transportation plans must 
consider the activities that will continue to 
generate traffic, and the different modes of 
transportation must be planned together since 
they are integral parts of the total system 
which moves people within cities. 

Throughout history, the need of the traveler 
for improved transportation has been much 


the same. Travel is not purchased as an end- 
product, but rather to make other products 
and services available. 

Economical, safe, pleasant, and fast transpor- 
tation are but a few of the many goals of urban 
life. 


Travel in Urban Areas 

An understanding of the nature and character- 
istics of travel in urban areas is desirable as a 
basis for the design of transportation systems. 
Travel is to the transportation system what 
current is to an electrical network or fluid to a 
hydraulic network. The design of the system 
must be based not only on the characteristics 
and functions of the conductor, but also on the 
properties of that which passes through the 
conductor. 

Since most current knowledge about travel 
in urban areas has been gained from origin- 
destination surveys, it is desirable to learn 
some of the terms used in these surveys. The 
unit of travel is customarily the “trip’* — that is, 
a one-way journey that proceeds from an origin 
to a destination by a single type of vehicular 
transportation. For example, a journey from 
home to work proceeding by bus, then by sub- 
urban railroad, and then by taxi, is normally 
considered to be three trips. In some surveys, 
these trips have been linked into a single trip, 
so that the overall purpose, length, and time 
of the journey may be better studied. The 
“purpose” of the trip is the reason for making 
the journey — that is, to go to work, to go home, 
to shop, to conduct personal business, and so 
on. The type of transportation used — for ex- 
ample, automobile, bus, suburban railroad, or 
taxi — is called the “mode” of travel. 

A journey made completely by foot is not 
considered to be a trip in the typical origin- 
destination survey. The walk made from home 
to a mass transportation mode, however, is con- 
sidered a part of the overall trip by mass trans- 
portation, as is any walking at the end of a 
mass transportation trip. 

A rewarding or a profitable activity is the 
main purpose of travel and it can be said that 
such activity generates travel. Whatever the 
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purpose of the trip it can be looked at in two 
ways: from the viewpoint of the type of activity 
involved, or from the viewpoint of the person 
making the trip. For transportation planning, 
the most accurate description of the acitivity is 
land use, and the most accurate description of 
the person’s viewpoint is purpose. Land use is 
perhaps the more convenient measure of the 
two, because it enables travel to be related to a 
tangible, and relatively predictable quality. 
However, it must be thoroughly understood 
that people make trips, and that land use is 
only a convenient indirect measure of the type 
and geographic location of trips made. 

Land Use as a Trip Generator 

Because most travel data are obtained by 
means of interviews in the home — a technique 
employed by origin-destination surveys — trip 
generation is often related to the dwelling, 
which is the unit sampled in such surveys. The 
rate of trip generation per-dwelling unit varies 
from city to city and from place to place within 
a city. In the Chicago area in 1956, the average 
trip rate was 5.5 trips per dwelling per day, 
while in Detroit in 1953 it was 6.2. More recent 
average trip rates of 7.8 and 8.6 have been 
obtained in Buffalo in 1962 and Rochester in 
1963. 

Table 6-1 

Average Weekday Number of Person Trips 
per Dwelling Place by Income Range, 
Buffalo, 1962 


Family 

Income Range 

Average Number 
of Person Trips 

Per Dwelling Place 

$ 0 to $ 2,999 

2.76 

3,000 to 

3,999 

5.48 

4,000 to 

4,999 

6.66 

5,000 to 

5,999 

8.17 

6,000 to 

6,999 

9.87 

7,000 to 

7,999 

10.12 

8,000 to 

8,999 

10.99 

9,000 to 

9,999 

11.45 

10,000 to 

11,999 

11.85 

12,000 and up 

12.89 

Average for study area .... 

7.84 


Source: Unpublished data from the Niagara Frontier 
Transportation Study. 


Within a city, trip generation seems to be 
related to income, automobile ownership, and 
distance from city center. The higher the in- 
come and the greater the automobile owner- 
ship, the more travel is performed. These two 
factors are correlated, because automobile own- 
ership is partially a function of income. 

Tables 6-1,2, and 3 show these relationships, 
as obtained from Buffalo data in 1962. Why 

Table 6-2 


Average Weekday Number of Person Trips 
per Dwelling Place by Automobile Ownership, 
Buffalo, 1962 



Average Number 

Number of 

of Person Trips 

Automobiles Owned 

Per Dwelling Place 

0 

2.28 

1 

8.34 

2 

12.78 

3 

16.66 

4 or more 

27.04 

Average for study area .... 

7.84 

Source: Subdivision of Transportation Planning and Pro- 

gramming. New York State Department of Public Works, 

Summary of Home Interview Survey Data (Albany: 

The Subdivision, 1964). 



Table 6-3 

Average Weekday Number of Person Trips 
per Dwelling Place by Distance from CBD, 

Buffalo, 

1962 


Average Number 
of Person Trips 

Ring 

Per Dwelling Place 

0 

2.85 

1 

4.38 

2 

6.39 

3 

8.86 

4 

10.35 

5 

10.02 

6 

8.99 

7 

8.34 

Average for study area 

7.84 


Source: Subdivision of Transportation Planning and Pro- 
gramming, New York State Department of Public Works, 
Summary of Home Interview Survey Data (Albany: 
The Subdivision, 1964). 
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travel varies with income cannot be explained 
with certainty, but it might be hypothesized 
that trip-making, relative to income, is less 
costly as income increases. Another explana- 
tion might be that trip-making is easier in 
low-density areas, and more difficult, and hence 
less frequent, in the high-density areas close to 
the center of the city. In high density areas, 
many trips are undoubtedly made by walking, 
whereas this is not feasible in low density areas. 
Since new subdivisions are generally occupied 
by middle- and upper-income families who 
own more cars, and since these subdivisions are 
farthest from the central business district, it 
follows that greater rates of trip generation can 
be expected in growing areas than for the city 
as a whole. 

Trip generation can also be measured for 
nonresidential land uses with data from ori- 
gin-destination surveys. The unit of measure is 
often in trips per net acre (streets excluded) . 
Unfortunately, per-acre rates do not include 
any correction for density, and this is why 
working with per-dwelling unit rates is advan- 
tageous in the case of residential land. 

Floor-area generation rates, a density mea- 
sure, may in the future be used to study the 
effect of density in commercial and industrial 
areas. 


Tables 6-4 and 6-5 give the rates of trip gen- 
eration by net acres of land use for Detroit and 
Chicago. The declining rates of trip generation 
per acre are a reflection of the decreasing inten- 
sity of land use with increasing distance from 
the city's center. 

The implication of trip generation is that if 
the amount of land and its type and intensity 
of use can be forecast, then the amount of 
travel can also be predicted. Further, travel to 
different parts of the city is not likely to grow 
indefinitely but will reach stability when there 
is no more growth in any given area. 

Trip Purpose 

Looking at trip-making from a traveler's view- 
point, a similar picture is seen. Data obtained 
from home interview surveys present a cross 
section of trip purposes made by each dwelling 
unit. These trips are made for all the likely 
reasons: to work, to shop, to go to school, to 
conduct personal business, to enjoy social- 
recreation, etc. Figure 6-1 shows the distribution 
of automobile trips by purpose for two San 
Diego subdivisions and for the metropolitan 
area of San Diego. 

The proportion of trips made for different 
purposes changes as the number of trips per 
household increases. Households making more 


Table 6-4 


Average Weekday Number of Person Trips per Acre of Land Use, 
by Ring, Detroit, 1953 


Ring 

Description 


Internal Trips per Acre of Land Use 

Resi- 

dential 

Com- 

mercial 

Indus- 

trial 

Public 

Open 

Space 

Public 

Build- 

ings 

Average Rate 
for all 

Used Land 

0 

Core of CBD 

733 

1797 

153 

— 

945 

1522 

1 

Remainder of CBD 

186 

207 

209 

29 

362 

222 

2 

Remainder of 3 mi 

65 

194 

92 

10 

89 

74 

3 

3 to 6 mi 

56 

218 

48 

3 

26 

58 

4 

6 to 9 mi 

42 

280 

38 

8 

46 

50 

5 

9 to 12 mi 

26 

325 

36 

3 

33 

32 

6 

Over 12 mi 

14 

182 

8 

2 

17 

15 

Average rate for study area 

29 

269 

37 

3 

33 

36 


Source: John R. Hamburg, “Summary Comparison of Trip Generation for Chicago and Detroit,” C.A.T.S. Research 
News, Vol. 2, No. 11 (June 27, 1958). 
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Table &-5 


Average Weekday Number of Person Trips per Acre of Land Use, 
by Ring, Chicago, 1956 





Internal Trips per Acre of Land Use 



Ring 

Approx. 

Distance 

(miles) 

Resi- 

dential 

Com- 

mercial 

Manufac- 

turing 

Transporta- 

tion 

Public 

Build- 

ings 

Public 

Open 

Space 

Average Rate 
for all 

Used Land 

CBD 

.... 0.0 

2120 

2096 

3343 

265 

1910 

121 

1149 

I 

.... 1.5 

213 

182 

229 

36 

241 

31 

142 

II 

.... 4.1 

123 

118 

78 

15 

120 

25 

90 

Ill 

.... 6.1 

104 

141 

85 

11 

97 

27 

85 

IV 

.... 8.6 

66 

208 

50 

13 

76 

14 

65 

V 

....11.7 

42 

176 

26 

5 

56 

6 

36 

VI 

....15.8 

30 

129 

14 

2 

45 

2 

19 

VII 

23.4 

19 

122 

14 

6 

13 

1 

13 

Average rate for 

study area 


47 

177 

47 

8 

51 

4 

37 


Source: John R. Hamburg, “Summary Comparison of Trip Generation for Chicago and Detroit,” G.A.T.S. Research 
News, Vol. 2, No. 11 (June 27, 1958). 



Metropolitan San Diego (1952-53) 
Allied Gardens Subdivision (1956) 
Claremont Subdivision (1956) 

Figure 6-1. Percentage distribution of weekday trip 
purposes for San Diego and two subdivisions 


trips have higher proportions of shopping and 
social-recreation trips (see Figure 6-2) . 

Trip Length 

The distribution of trips by length follows a 
regular pattern. Most trips are short; as trip 



4 8 12 16 20 

Trips Per Family 


Figure 6-2. Distribution of trip purposes as a func- 
tion of person trips per dwelling place, Chicago, 
1956 

length increases, progressively fewer trips are 
made. The short trip is relatively inexpensive 
and may be made more often and for less im- 
portant purposes. For example, a trip to the 
corner delicatessen for pumpernickel^ bread can 
be made without much cost or effort. A trip 
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Table 6—6 

Percentage Distribution of Trip Purposes 
by Airline Trip Length, Chicago, 1956 


Trip Length (in miles) 

Home 

Work 

Shop 

School 

Soc. 

Rec. 

Eat 

Meal 

Pers. 

Bus. 

Total 

0.0 to 1.9 

33.4 

26.7 

48.6 

47.5 

37.1 

45.5 

41.6 

34.5 

2.0 to 3.9 

25.1 

20.2 

29.8 

31.6 

23.8 

25.9 

26.7 

24.6 

4.0 to 5.9 

14.2 

15.3 

7.4 

10.3 

15.8 

15.8 

12.6 

14.6 

6.0 to 7.9 

10.7 

14.7 

6.3 

4.9 

8.1 

2.9 

8.8 

10.3 

8.0 to 9.9 

6.2 

7.7 

3.5 

2.9 

3.8 

1.9 

3.4 

5.6 

10.0 to 11.9 

4.0 

5.6 

0.6 

0.7 

5.6 

2.5 

2.4 

4.0 

12.0 to 13.9 

3.0 

3.8 

1.5 

— 

3.8 

3.2 

2.6 

3.0 

14.0 to 15.9 

1.5 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

1.2 

1.7 

1.0 

1.7 

16.0 to 17,9 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

18.0 to 19.9 

0.6 

1.3 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.1 

20.0 and longer 

0.9 

1.7 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Source: Howard W. Buels, “Trip Length Distributions for the Chicago Area,” C.A.T.S. Research News, Vol. 2, No. 
(April 25, 1958). 


across the United States, on the other hand, 
may be made perhaps once in five or ten years 
and only for an extraordinary vacation or be- 
cause of a change in family location. 

Trip purpose, therefore, is related to the 
length of the trip. Trips to work are longer 
trips; trips to shopping and school are shorter 
trips. The distribution of trip purposes by 
trip lengths for the Chicago area is shown in 
Table 6-6. 

Trip length has an important bearing on the 
planning of transportation facilities. Since 
most trips are short, it seems clear that a logical 
street pattern is one that is laid out to permit 
short journeys to be made directly to the 
known short- trip generators: schools and shops. 
These short trips should not encumber the 
freeways, which are more efficient when they 
serve long-distance travel. Rapid transit lines 
specialize in serving long-distance travel and 
would be rendered inefficient if they carried an 
excessive number of short trip riders; buses 
are more suited to short trips. 

Mode of Travel 

Purpose affects the mode of travel chosen and 
hence the operations of mass transportation. 
Trips made to and from work use mass trans- 
portation to a greater degree than any other 


type of trip (except school trips) . One reason 
is that the central business district of most 
cities is still the largest single employment area 
and is the focus of mass transportation routes. 
Trips made for social and recreation purposes 
are almost exclusively made by automobile. In 
between these two extremes lie the range of 
other trip purposes (See Table 6-7) . 

Desire Lines 

Trips may be portrayed on a map as a series of 
straight lines connecting the origin and desti- 
nation of each trip. These lines are called “de- 
sire lines*' because they are the most direct 
paths that one would desire to use in going 
from origin to destination and, because they 
express a desire to travel between two loca- 
tions. An accumulation of such lines on a map 
is an indication of the desire of many people to 
travel in a particular direction and suggests 
where transportation service might be pro- 
vided. The lines should be regarded merely as 
indicators, however, and not as a precise tool 
for planning purposes. 

The density of desire lines on any part of the 
map of an urban area is an indication of the 
traffic that would flow through the area if pave- 
ments were provided there. These desire line 
densities can be drawn as isopleths, producing 
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l ahy a 7 

Percentage Distribution of Trip Purposes by Mode, Chicago Area, 1956 
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1 lome 

Work 

Auto driver . , 
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Auto passc'uger . . . 
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K leva ted subway 
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Fat 

Pers, 

Serve 


Shop 
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Meal 
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5H 

in 

42 

54 

52 

98 

49 

28 
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40 
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28 
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linfH, a ttu hnujut* that is most ust»lul 
lor display purposes. 

Figure b ^ illustraces the fiavel desire [mtteru 
tiu Detroit. Flos map itlusttaO^H ehettively 
how t!ie total trips tnmi all parts i»i the <ity 
iHiiUl t<» jH*aks at aiul near the central Intsiuess 
distiitt. These jHMks of travel desire ctimpletely 
<iveishadtnv local tiallu t cnisideratioiis near the 
teiural area. As one moves tenvatd the fiiitge of 
urhan development, the desiie litie densities 
fall off rapidly, and patterns ol local tralhc 
focused cm emt lying shopjnng areas ate visible. 
Still farther out, the influence of some long 
distaiue travel shows ttp on a tew major roads 
connecting Detroit with netghhoring < iiies. 

Patterns of ttuck dc^sire lines are tint snhstan 
tially differetn from automohile pattc’itts they 
M’em to remain at abemt Id to Di \H t cent of 
the total traffu stieam througfiout the mban 
aiea. d'rutk nip length follows a ftecpieiicy 
disnibution pattern whc*iein sttort tripsconsti 
tute the bulk of the total and wftere tlieie are 
progtessisely fewei tiips as trip length in 
(teases. I rue k ttips ate. fiovvevei. sluniei than 
autotnofhle ttips; they are ustially made during 
the hours of HM) \At. and 'i;0(l imm. with rela 
fiveh feiv ti ips o< c tn ring dining rfie letnaindet 
of the das 

l ast tri|»s ate a htgidv sj»eciali/ed and rela 
tiveh unimpmtant pait of tfie total ttavel pic 
nne I hev seem to f>e t oiuentrateil at a few 
jHUttts such as the central busitiess disttict. ail 
pttifs and railicMd stattotts. aitd fhgfi clensity 
ftousing developments. 


Kxternal trips, made by nonresidents and by 
trucks that are not ic^gistertHl locally but eome 
into the area from outside, may be ejuite im* 
(Mirtant in the smaller cities. As city si/e iti* 
creases, the j>c»i tentage of exieriud ttips de 
c lines, unless there are jK*culiar geogtaphti 
considerations, (iiven a jKipulation of HHl.tKH) 
making, on the average, about two trips pet 
capita jH’r day tor a total of 20(h0<M) trips, it 
would take an centering ftigftway with a daily 
trallu volume of lO.lHHl vehicles (heavy traffic 
for an ttuenity route) to ecjual 5 per cent of 
the tola! trips made in tlie urban area. Fxier^ 
itai trips liave the longest average trip length of 
any ty{>c* of travel in an urfiatt aiea. since each 
trip starts at tite geographic Itmits of the area 
and moves toward the center or on fhiough 
the area. 

The distrihutum of travel dining the day is 
pictured in Figure t> I for rlie average 1-1 htan 
wc»ekday jHiitwl itt the (Chicago area. The 
morning and afteincnm peaks dominate tite 
picture* and it is for these jieaks that most 
fatilitic*s have to Ik* designed. I he ttavel cycle 
starts from the home in the mot mug. with the 
bulk of the morning peak hour traffit proceed 
tng to a work destination, In the evening the 
cycle is com{dc*ted as traffic returns to the home 
from work, shopping, and other destinations. 
In tlie evenitig, serial and tecre.uioiud trips 
figure ptominenth in travel after h;iMl e.si.. 
cmnpleting a time distribution cd ttavel tliat is 
leiiiaikaldv consistent among cities in the 
United States. 





I 


s 



Figure 6-3. Travel desire patterrij Detroit, Michigan (Pattern of travel desire movement 
of 2,959,348 vehicle trips inside or across the cordon line on an average weekday in the 
fall of 1953, All desire lines are traced through a one-half mile grid system.) 
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The Urban Transportation System 

The transportation system is the circulatory 
system of a city. It brings people and goods 
into the community and provides the means by 
which they can move freely from one activity 
to another. Since circulation involves the vehic- 
ular movement of people and goods through- 
out the city, the transportation system can be 
considered as three basic inter-related subsys- 
tems. 

1. The Travel Way. Circulation takes place 
over permanent pathways, namely streets of all 
types and, in larger cities, separate rights- 
of-way for railroads and other types of mass 
transportation facilities. The travel way is the 
major structural element of the urban commu- 
nity, since these facilities occupy up to 30 per 
cent of the total land area. They influence the 
shapes of blocks, and thus of the lots within 
them, and help fix the boundaries of residen- 
tial communities and other major land uses. 
The quality of the circulation system directly 
influences the volume and orientation of travel 


within the city and thus, indirectly, its eco- 
nomic well-being. The different types of facili- 
ties — local, collector, and arterial streets, free- 
ways, and mass transit rights-of-way — are the 
components used in building the circulation 
system. 

2. The Vehicle. Automobiles, buses, trucks, 
and rapid transit cars are simply different types 
of vehicles: each has its function and efficiency 
in transporting persons or cargo. In terms of 
use, the automobile accounts for some 85 to 90 
per cent of total travel on freeways, arterials, 
and local streets and trucks for most of the 
remaining travel. The number or percentage of 
trips made by bus or rapid transit varies 
widely, depending upon the density, physical, 
and economic characteristics of the city, and 
the type, extent, and service offered by the mass 
transportation system. Outside the 15 largest 
metropolitan areas in the United States, the 
amount of travel by mass transportation is rela- 
tively small. For example, in a medium-sized 
city having only bus transportation, it is unu- 
sual to find that more than 10 per cent of 
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residents’ personal trips are made by bus. 

3. Terminal Facilities. A terminal is any 
facility providing for the delivery, receipt, and 
temporary storage of freight or the embarka- 
tion of passengers, and providing for tempo- 
rary storage of the vehicle itself. Off-street auto- 
mobile parking garages and lots are forms of 
terminal facilities, as are railroad yards, air- 
ports, truck terminals, and docks. 

The planner must understand thoroughly all 
elements of the transportation system and their 
inter-relationships to be able to plan effectively 
for the present and the future. All three subsys- 
tems are equally important, even though the 
planner must usually accept the vehicle subsys- 
tem as it presently exists. On the other hand, 
he can influence directly the circulation system 
and the provision of off-street parking facili- 
ties. 

The Circulation Subsystem 

It has been said that much of the present diffi- 
culty in moving people and goods in cities 
results from various elements of the circulation 
system being called upon to fulfill functions for 
which they were not designed: hence the im- 
portance of understanding the appropriate 
functions of different elements to prevent mis- 
use and failure of the system. 

Streets, the principal component of the circu- 
tation system, can be divided into four catego- 
ries: local, collector, and arterial streets, and 
freeways, although other ways to differentiate 
streets are sometimes used. Another element in 
the circulation system is the right-of-way used 
exclusively for mass transportation purposes. 

Local Streets. Local streets have a variety of 
functions to perform that can be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. The principal purpose of a local street is 
to provide access to property abutting the 
public right-of-way; this includes both vehicu- 
lar and pedestrian access. 

2. Moving traffic is a secondary function of 
the local street. This traffic is generally so light 
that the primary function is not impaired. 
Since land service is its primary purpose, the 
local street should not carry through traffic; 
buses and heavy trucks should be excluded ex- 
cept where the local street is in a commercial 


or an industrial district of the city. 

3. The local street serves as an easement for 
all types of utilities, such as sewers, water lines, 
gas mains, electrical and telephone conduits, and 
poles. 

4. The local street serves as an open space 
between buildings to provide light and air to 
adjoining properties and to serve as a fire 
break. 

5. The local street functions as an element 
in urban design; it is a site for buildings, and 
its arrangement in curves or straight lines, to- 
gether with trees, shrubbery, grass, and flowers, 
can form the basis for a large-scale design com- 
position. In residential areas the street serves as 
temporary storage space for vehicles, and in 
densely populated areas it may have to be used 
for all-night parking. 

Cross-sections of local streets vary with build- 
ing practices, abutting land uses, parking, 
weather conditions, planting of street trees, 
and other considerations. For residential 
streets, common right-of-way widths may vary 
between 50 and 65 feet. Pavement widths gen- 
erally vary from 26 to 48 feet. With a prohibi- 
tion against all-night parking and with fairly 
low residential densities, a 26- to 28-foot pave- 
ment width is adequate and inexpensive to 
build and maintain. In multifamily areas 
where there is more or less continuous daytime 
parking, 40 to 48 feet of pavement is needed in 
order to leave room for two moving lanes of 
traffic. 

Setbacks required by local ordinance are al- 
most an integral part of street design. They 
vary in depth depending on local conditions 
such as lot depths, building types, and climate. 
Zoning regulations requiring off-street parking 
and off-street loading are also necessary to 
maintain the operating efficiency of a street. 

In commercial developments, greater widths 
are necessary for local land-service streets. 
Right-of-way widths of 60 to 100 feet are 
proper, depending on the type of parking, side- 
walk widths, and the volume and turning 
movements of vehicles. Most modern shopping 
centers are provided with off-street parking 
areas designed so that a local street is not re- 
quired. Driveways perform the function of 
moving vehicles from nearby arteials to these 
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parking areas or to passenger or freight loading 
areas. A well-designed shopping center layout 
illustrates how separating parking and moving 
vehicles prevents the conflicts that make the 
improvements of existing, multifunction 
streets so difficult. 

Industrial areas usually have their own local 
streets. The designer of such streets must con- 
sider the predominant type of trucking and 
whether the maneuvering of trailers must be 
provided for. Parking requirements, drainage 
and curbing, and the setback of buildings must 
also be considered. Street rights-of-way from 60 
to 100 feet may be desired. For the layout of 
industrial street systems, the planner must 
consider railroad sidings in addition to build- 
ings and the probable distribution of indus- 
trial plans of various sizes. Grades and utilities 
are also important, but where traffic volumes 
are small and distances short, circulation is less 
important than land service. 

The system design of local streets greatly 
affects traffic. An unduly long street builds up 
traffic volumes. Cross streets and intersections 
with acute angles are likely to cause accidents. 
Bringing every local street into an arterial cre- 
ates unnecessary friction points, which also 
cause accidents and slow vehicles on the arte- 
rial. It is better to bring the local streets into a 
collector, which then feeds into an arterial. 

Collector Streets. The collector street is pri- 
marily a residential phenomenon, which filters 
traffic from local streets before their capacity is 
exceeded and then conducts it to arterials or to 
local generators such as shopping centers, 
schools, or community centers. In commercial 
areas, traffic volumes build up too rapidly for 
the efficient use of collectors, and local or 
land-access streets should therefore connect di- 
rectly with an arterial, but in large industrial 
areas, a collector street may be needed occa- 
sionally. 

The main function of a collector street is to 
conduct traffic from local residential streets to 
arterials or freeways. Land access should be a 
secondary function of a collector, and its de- 
sign and operation should reflect this fact. 
Parking should be discouraged, and residential 
buildings should not have driveways entering 
the collector. As in the case of the local street, a 


collector functions as an easement for utilities, 
as an open space furnishing light and air, and 
as a design element in the residential area. 

For obvious reasons, the collector street must 
not have a cross-section less than the local 
streets entering it. Right-of-way widths will 
probably vary between 60 end 80 feet with 
pavement widths of 40 or 48 feet. 

The design of collector streets is a most im- 
portant factor in traffic safety. Local streets 
should not cross the collector directly, planting 
should be held back from the street, and the 
sidewalks should be separated from the pave- 
ment by a wide lawn or esplanade. Sight dis- 
tances at intersections should be adequate, 
with no visual barriers adjacent to corners. 

The way in which collectors are located with 
respect to other street types and to the total 
street system is influenced by their function, 
namely collecting traffic from residential streets 
and conducting it to arterials. The spacing of 
collectors is therefore partially controlled by 
the factors that affect residential trip genera- 
tion such as car ownership, population den- 
sity, and the use of mass transportation. An 
interval of one-half mile is a rule of thumb 
often followed. Spacing will also be influenced 
if the street is used to delineate neighborhood 
boundaries or to focus on community centers 
such as shops or parks. It is not desirable for 
collectors to form a continuous system, since 
there may then be a tendency for traffic to use 
the collector as an arterial, thus violating one 
of the basic principles of residential plan- 
ning — to keep through traffic out. 

Traffic volumes on collector streets may vary 
greatly, from 2,000 or 3,000 up to 8,000 or more 
vehicles per day. Since streets with lower vol- 
umes seem to carry higher proportions of their 
24-hour volumes in the peak hour — 12 to 14 
per cent on streets like collectors — ^it is better 
to locate collectors at intervals sufficient to at- 
tain the lower loading. Any collector carrying 
more than 8,000 vehicles per day is probably 
taking through traffic and doing the work of an 
arterial. This volume is an indication of a need 
for increasing road capacity in the vicinity, 
either by construction of freeways or improve- 
ment of arterials. 

Arterials. The arterial, more than any other 
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type of street, illustrates the conflict which may 
arise between traffic service and land service, 
two functions which are basically incompati- 
ble. When volumes of traffic are low and the 
abutting land is not used intensively, the con- 
flict is not serious, but when traffic volumes are 
high and the adjoining land is used intensively, 
the conflict increases almost geometrically, and 
the situation quickly becomes intolerable. A 
highway in open country, for example, has rel- 
atively few locations for potential accidents, 
but an urban arterial with parking and pedes- 
trian crossings may have thousands of potential 
accident or friction points per mile. 

Three ways of improving arterials should be 
considered by a planning agency. The first is to 
provide additional capacity for movement (for 
example by building freeways near by) , which 
will reduce or stabilize the volume carried on 
the arterials. The second is to ensure that the 
design of future arterials is improved, and the 
third is to alleviate conditions on existing arte- 
rials as far as possible, by eliminating on-street 
parking or by improving signalization. 

The first and most important function of the 
arterial is to move large volumes of vehicles 
such as automobiles, trucks, and busses and in- 
cludes, as the name artery implies, longer trips 
from one part of a city to another. 

Land access should be a secondary function 
of arterials but owners usually have a legal 
right to such access. Historically, traffic 
brought people, people brought trade, and 
trade led to commercial development. Zoning 
has tended to perpetuate the location of com- 
mercial strips on arterials but the design of 
streets and the development of abutting prop- 
erties has not recognized the problems created 
by increasing traffic volumes. Parking on arte- 
rial streets is, however, one function that is 
being increasingly controlled due to the pres- 
sure of increased traffic volumes. 

The arterial, as in other cases discussed ear- 
lier, serves as an easement for utilities and is 
also an open space, providing light and air. 
The greater width of arterial streets, creates an 
opportunity for impressive design on a grand 
scale, but this opportunity has seldom been 
utilized, and arterials — with their utility poles, 
advertising signs, billboards, and tasteless ar- 


chitecture — are without doubt the ugliest 
streets in American cities. 

Cross sections of arterial streets are ex- 
tremely variable, ranging from a simple 60-foot 
right-of-way with a 48-foot pavement to a 
right-of-way 100 feet or more in width, with 
median strips and service drives. Arterials 
should be designed primarily for traffic, with 
such compromises as are necessary to service 
adjoining properties. The responsibility for de- 
sign is in the hands of the traffic engineer 
whose experience with signalization, median 
strips, and lanes for turning movements is espe- 
cially important for attaining the maximum 
capacity from a fixed right-of-way. 

Often little can be done with older arterials 
because the street width is narrow and build- 
ings project to the property lines. As the city 
grows, however, a natural adjustment some- 
times occurs for the retail outlets may die out 
and be replaced by wholesale houses or indus- 
trial plants whose access requirements are not 
so demanding. It may then be possible for 
buildings to turn their backs on the arterial 
and gain principal access from side or rear yard 
parking lots. The planning agency would do 
well to encourage such developments. 

The key to the design of newer arterials is 
greater width, preferably with rights-of-way 
measuring 150 to 200 feet and adjoining lots 
measuring 150 to 250 feet deep or more. Such 
right-of-way widths permit traffic to flow more 
freely on divided roadways, access to abutting 
property being provided by service roads. Such 
a design is, in effect, a small scale freeway, with 
access permitted but carefully regulated and 
lesser widths may be desirable if no access is 
permitted. 

The design of a system of arterials cannot be 
specified precisely, but two principles are pre- 
dominant. First, the spacing of arterial streets 
should be a function of density: in older parts 
of the city, they should be spaced about one- 
half mile apart, while at suburban densities, 
one mile spacings produce reasonable traffic 
volumes. The second principle is system conti- 
nuity: roads should flow through an urban 
area, with no stubs, jogs, or T-intersections. 
This continuity permits an even disperson of 
traffic and minimizes traffic distribution prob- 
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kms hroiiglit about by Io<*aIi/ed overloading, 

'Iniffic volumes on arterials have an extreme 
range and may go irom 2»(K)0 vehiiles per day 
to as high as 25.(KK) vehicles pc'r day. In some 
places, volumes may reach 5().(K)0 vehicles jK‘r 
day, but this number is exceptional and re* 
cjuires street designs which eliminate or seri* 
ously rcxluce all ac cess to ad joining land. 

Arterial street capacity is generally calcu- 
lated in cajnuities \m' lane: (i(M> vehicic^s per 
hour per lane is a nde of thumb often uscxl. 
"rhis figure may Ih‘ set higher or lower. de{H‘ntb 
ing on sue h factors as turning movcmients. one*- 
or two-way dc'sign. |H*r<c*ntage of commercial 
vehicles, parkitig. and bus stops. A fourdane 
artcTtal may c arry up to 2,10(1 vehic les per fioitr 
during the [H‘ak hour. Since peak hour trallic is 
generally split three ticmally. with U*sh going in 
one direction than in the other (00 10 is a 
common ratio), 2,000 vc‘hiil<‘s jH*r hour is the 
more ttsual {K*ak hour load. With the pc*ak hour 
carrying H or 10 jier cent cd tlie daily had, a 
four lane arterial may them tarry 20.000 to 
25,0(10 vehic lc*s jH*r day. 

Inrtutmys. dlte term **{reewa)'* means an 
access frcT, high sjH*ed rtiad with gtach* 
s<*[)arated inteichangc*s. It is technically more 
corrcHt to use the word **freeway’* thart lUv 
words ‘‘expressway** or “stjjH*rliighway/‘ ("Kx 
pressway** in traffic engineering terms means a 
high-class arterial.) A “parkway** is a freeway 
restricted to pleasure* vehicles and liavtng some 
scenic cptaltttes. 

*rhe frcTway has only one function to cans 
traffic. Because* it is thus sjKuialiml, with ciui 
trolled access, no parking, and no giade inter 
Motions, it is a higfdy efficient carricT, l**rcTways 
are not generally used as sitc*s for public utili- 
ties or communications lines, The depiessioiis 
and elevations, and especially the grade 
separated interchange's, make the construction 
and mainmnaiue of utilities (chi diffic ult. 

‘rhe freeway is a new visual element in tlie 
city and iitetro{Kdiian area. In cut, at grade*, or 
on fill, it is a major fiarrier si*parating land uses 
on tfie one side from those on the other, To the 
motorist the freeway o{h*iis up vistas of tfie city 
never seen from arterials or local streets, and 
even at high sjhtcIs it gives a s<*nse of the 
magnitude and structure of the urban ccunmit 


nity. In coming yeans these design asjiects will 
i)e more fully exploited. 

Freeway traffic capacities are generally calcu- 
lated at 1,500 vehicle,s |H*r lane {H*r hour, al- 
though volume.s of 2,200 vehicles {ler lane have 
been achieved. Peak hour taffic on freeways is a 
lower percentage of daily volume (8 to 9 |>er 
cent) than on any other street tyix*. Freeways 
have a very even, and fience effic ient, im pat- 
tcTii. With a (>(M0 direc tional sjdit, a four-lane 
freeway can carry as many as OO.tMKl vehicles 
pcT day, although Ireiter jH*tformance is 
ac hievcHl at lower volumc\s. 

T he cost of building freeways is enormous, 
principally Innause of the cost of urban lands 
iakc*n for rights-of-w.iy. Closts may vary from $I 
million per mile in mral areas to over $20 
million {ht mile in ccmgc*stc*d parts of the city. 
The c loscT the ftcTway g<H*s to die central busi- 
ness district, the higher the cost, not only In* 
cause* of laud values but also liecaim* utility 
relocations and grade s<*paratiotis are generally 
more frcspienl. Obviously, fieeways are dc* 
stgiiecl only aftca the most careful planning 
studies have fH*en made. 

Mass Trans Mass (rans|H)rtadon 
ojieraies ovc*r two ty{K*s of facilities: (I) that 
which runs within a public strc*et right cif way 
on the surface and has intersex tions with other 
streets at grade* such as the streetcar, trolley 
coach, or bus; and (2) that which ojwrates 
within a right of way ic*sc*rA ed exclusively for 
its use such as suhw%iys, elevated lines, and 
suburban railroads. In the former case*, the 
mass iransjwutaiioii vefiicle shares the right 
of way with automobile and trtuk eraffu, The 
speed of o{x*rattort depends cm the* sjieed of the 
iraffu scream w*iihtit which it ojierates and the 
number of stops jH*r mile. Wath more stojis per 
mth*. the s{i<*ed is itecessarih slower, so that 
while tfiere may fw* a gain in convenience to 
the individual as a rc*sult of more stops, there is 
a loss in <onvc*nience to the group as a ri*stili of 
a longer journey time*. 

In contrast to surface mass trans|Hirtaiton, 
rapid transit providt*s faster sc*rviie, es}ic*cialh 
over long distances, since it ojxnates in its own 
right of way. It is stmtla! to the fie«*way. lw*tng 
a single purjHise. spc*c iali/ed fyjM* of trans|xir 
ration having no conflicts with abutting land 
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uses, or (as in the case of buses) with motor 
vehicle traffic. Rapid transit, however, is pecu- 
liar to large cities and is restricted to the radial 
routes focusing on the central business district. 

There are several types of rapid transit. One 
basic type is suburban railroad, in which heav- 
ier equipment operates at high speeds with 
intervals of one-half miles or more between 
stations. The other basic type is the subway- 
elevated system (generally electrified) using 
lighter, self-propelled cars with an ability to 
accelerate and decelerate quickly, permitting 
more frequent stops. Within these two basic 
types many variations are being proposed. The 
so-called mono-rail (invariably running on two 
or more surfaces) is one variation, while a 
computer-controlled bus system on its own 
right-of-way has been demonstrated in Pitts- 
burgh. A decision on the type of rapid transit 
facility to be recommended in any particular 
case should only be made after careful, special- 
ized study. 

The Vehicle Subsystem 

The history of transportation has been one of 
technological advancement of the vehicle sub- 
system, particularly during the past 50 years. 
There is every reason to expect that this proc- 
ess of development will continue in the future. 
However, because of the size of the total invest- 
ment in present modes of transportation it may 
be expected that most changes will be evolu- 
tionary. There is little evidence to suggest that 
any radically new type of transportation system 
will gain widespread acceptance and use dur- 
ing the next several decades. 

In urban transportation planning, the alter- 
natives are usually whether to add new express- 
ways, arterials, bus lines, rapid transit lines, or 
even commuter railroad service, or to improve 
and upgrade existing facilities. Although 
public investment is mainly in circulation and 
terminal systems, the choice is often influenced 
by the performance characteristics of the vehi- 
cle subsystem. The choice is almost never made 
to limit a system to one type of vehicle, but to 
provide a balanced system designed to serve 
varying needs in different parts of the region. 

Many factors should be considered by the 
transportation planner in making a decision 


on the type of facility to be recommended. 
These will include: 

1. Cost. The cost of a vehicle system is the 
resultant of many different internal and exter- 
nal factors, most of which are highly inter- 
related. Components of the total cost include 
fixed charges and expenditures which vary 
with the use of the vehicle. Fixed charges in- 
clude the capital recovery costs associated with 
the purchase of the vehicle, organizational over- 
heads, and the various franchise, registration, 
and insurance fees which are independent of 
vehicle use. Variable costs include such items as 
fuel, the wages of operating personnel, vehicle 
maintenance, and accident costs not reimburs- 
able by insurance. 

Each individual considers costs from a differ- 
ent viewpoint, depending on his needs, re- 
sources, geographical location, his family size, 
and many other factors. Most cost comparisons 
are made on a basis too unrefined to have 
validity when extended across a metropolitan 
area. Figure 6-5 shows how the relative costs for 
an automobile and for transit may change as a 
function of the amount of travel a person per- 
forms per year. In this figure, capital as well as 
out-of-pocket costs are included. 



500 1.000 10,000 100.000 

Miles Per Person Traveled Per Year 

Figure 6-5. Comparison of time and movement 
costs per mile, and number of miles travelled by 
mode of travel 
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As his income rises, the ability of a person to 
command more and better transportation in- 
creases: hence costs become relatively less im- 
portant, and other factors become more impor- 
tant. 

2. Speed. Few people travel for enjoyment 
alone. The reasons for traveling are associated 
with the gain to be obtained from the activities 
taking place at the trip destination: hence, the 
time spent traveling is basically unproductive. 
Most people attempt to minimize the time 
spent traveling within the choice of modes 
available to them, therefore the advantage of 
one type of vehicle over another is often mea- 
sured in terms of its relative speed, or difference 
in time taken from origin to destination. 

The only meaningful speed or travel time is 
door-to-door or origin to final destination. In 
the case of an automobile trip, this speed in- 
cludes walking to the vehicle, driving time, 
parking, and walking to the destination. In the 
case of a trip made by bus or other forms of 
transit, it includes time spent walking to the 
bus stop or station, waiting for the vehicle, 
riding time, and time spent walking to the 
final destination. It may also include waiting 
and riding time on other transit vehicles, 
should a transfer be necessary. Comparative 
door-to-door journey speeds as surveyed in the 
Chicago Study are given in Table 6-8. 

Speed is relative: a small time saving on a 
long trip is probably of little consequence to 
the average traveler, whereas the same time 
saving on a short trip may be significant in the 
selection between alternate modes of travel. A 


Table 6—8 

Comparative Portal-to-Portal Journey Speeds 
by Mode, Chicago, 1956 



Average Speed 

Mode 

(miles per hour) 

Automobile 

11.1 

Bus 

6.2 

Subway/ elevated 

8.9 

Suburban railroad . . . . 

14.4 


Source: Chicago Area Transportation Study, Final Re- 
port (Chicago: The Study, 1960), Vol. II, p. 123. 


large time saving will influence the choice of 
mode regardless of the trip length. In compar- 
ing different modes, both time ratio and time 
savings are subjectively used in evaluating 
speed and hence choice. 

3. Safety. Safety is the condition of being 
able to transport passengers to their destina- 
tions without mishap resulting in personal in- 
jury or property damage. It refers to the safety 
of the passengers as well as to the safety of the 
vehicle and system and is based on an ideal, for 
no mode of transportation is completely safe. 
Personal accident costs include property dam- 
age, medical bills, insurance overhead, court 
and legal expenses, cost of accident prevention 
programs, and lost wages and nonevaluable 
costs brought about by socio-economic disloca- 
tions, loss of production, and death. Accident 
accounting systems commonly recognize as 
measures of performance the number of acci- 
dents resulting in property damage, personal 
injury, and deaths and the total number of 
persons injured and killed. These statistics can 
be readily converted to a vehicle-mile or per- 
son-mile basis. 

Each automobile or truck trip is under the 
direction of a driver operating his vehicle inde- 
pendently of all other vehicles and of the sup- 
port system. This reliance on human control is 
at the root of the accident problem in urban 
areas, but it is difficult to foresee how mechani- 
cal systems can replace human guidance for 
intraurban automobile travel. Transit systems 
utilizing their own rights-of-way offer a more 
immediately promising area for the replace- 
ment of human control with computer- 
mechanical control. Systems of this type have 
always exhibited a far better safety record than 
highway systems. Among the different types of 
highways, freeways are by far the safest in 
terms of accidents per vehicle mile traveled, 
whereas local streets have very high accident 
rates per vehicle mile driven (see Table 6-9) . 

4. Comfort and Convenience. Different ve- 
hicle subsystems provide varying kinds of com- 
fort and convenience — performance character- 
istics which are very difficult to weigh because 
they are a subjective experience for each indi- 
vidual. Furthermore, a person may evaluate 
the comfort and convenience of a vehicle dif- 
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Table 6-9 

Number of Accidents by Type of Street 
Chicago, 1956 


Number of Accidents per 100,000 
Miles of Vehicle Travel 


Type 

of 

Street 

Fatal 

Injury 

Property 

Damage 

Only 

Total 

Local streets . . 

.. 007 

1.132 

9.069 

10.21 

Arterials 

.. 003 

0.454 

1.968 

2.43 

Expressways. . 

.. 001 

0.091 

0.418 

0.51 

All types 

.. 004 

0.531 

2.940 

3.475 


Source: Chicago Area Transportation Study, Final Re- 
port (Chicago, The Study, 1962). Vol. II, p* H* 


ferently depending on the purpose of his trip, 
or the time of day. 

With higher standards of living becoming 
more universally available, it is certain that 
future passengers will want more comfort and 
convenience from their transportation than be- 
fore. Adequate seating, air conditioning, clean- 
liness, and pleasant surroundings will have to 
be provided. 

In planning for different modes of transpor- 
tation, comfort and convenience are not recog- 
nized as factors which determine the choice of 
mode. Speed, safety, and cost factors are un- 
doubtedly more influential. Nevertheless, in 
any system planned, attention must be paid to 
these higher standards. 

5. Capacity. The carrying capacity of dif- 
ferent types of vehicles is important in deter- 
mining how the demand for movement with 
vehicles of different types may be met. It 
should be realized that the full carrying capac- 
ity of any vehicle is utilized only during certain 
hours or under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances. 

The average automobile can carry 5 to 6 
persons, but the average loading is approxi- 
mately 1.5 persons per vehicle. This may vary 
from about 1.2 persons for a work trip to about 
two persons per vehicle for social-recreation 
trips. This means that one expressway lane 
rarely carries more than 2,400 persons per 
hour. 

Buses carry approximately 50 persons each 


with all seats filled, and are frequently ex- 
pected to carry 50 per cent more standing dur- 
ing peak hours. The capacity of a bus line 
depends on bus size, the ratio of persons per 
seat, and the headways (time interval between 
busses on the same route) . Take for example, a 
bus route with 50-seat busses with all seats 
filled. On a 60-second headway this route will 
carry 3,000 persons per hour one way; on a 
3-minute headway this drops to 1,000 persons 
per hour; and on a 15-minute headway it drops 
to 200 persons per hour. 

The capacities of rapid transit lines are ex- 
tremely high. Capacity is a function of the pas- 
sengers-per-seat ratio (usually 1.5), car seating 
(generally 50) , and no standees, the number of 
cars per train, and the headways between 
trains. For example, take a rapid transit route 
with eight car trains, 50 seats per car, and no 
standees. On a two and one-half minute head- 
way this route will carry 9,600 per hour 
one-way. The figure drops to one-half 
(4,800) on a 5-minute headway, and to one- 
quarter (2,400) on a 10-minute headway. For 
trains with fewer cars, or greater headway be- 
tween trains, the figures are reduced propor- 
tionately. 

The Terminal Subsystem 

Elements of the terminal subsystem include 
parking, truck terminals, railroad yards and 
depots, bus terminals, and airports. 

Parking. Parking is an integral part of the 
automotive transportation system; it is the ter- 
minal storage of vehicles while drivers and pas- 
sengers are occupied elsewhere. Where termi- 
nal storage capacity is inadequate, back-ups in 
streets and excessive hunting for parking spaces 
may affect the circulation system. One objec- 
tive of a good transportation plan is to provide 
a balance between circulation of motor vehi- 
cles and terminal storage, with due regard for 
other types of transportation, for buildings, and 
land values. How to reach this balance has not 
been clearly determined, but there is some 
merit in knowing that a balance ought to be 
achieved and what elements should be consid- 
ered. 

Parking in the outskirts of the city is easy to 
provide. Most modern zoning ordinances insist 
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that off-street parking be provided at the devel- 
oper’s expense. Where land costs are relatively 
low, this is a reasonable requirement because it 
helps insure that the heavy public expendi- 
tures in streets are used for circulation and not 
for storage. One hundred per cent off-street 
parking for residential development should be 
considered standard practice. This proportion 
should also be the target for commercial, indus- 
trial, and institutional activities. 

In the older parts of the city, especially at 
the center, there has been a continuing effort 
to accommodate the automobile and truck 
with more and more parking spaces. How this 
has been done depends greatly upon city size. 
In smaller communities where buses are the 
only form of mass transportation, the end- 
product will probably be complete off-street 
parking, with curb parking only on side streets. 
In the largest cities, continuation of the central 
business district in its present concentrated 
form depends upon continuation of mass trans- 
portation, subsidized if necessary. Between 
these extremes, the problem is more difficult; a 
successful solution will probably depend on 
continuation of some mass transportation. 
Good design must then relate compact build- 
ing areas to open parking areas, so that the end 
result does not resemble a war-damaged city as 
is now often the case. 

The original form of parking was curb park- 
ing, free and unregulated. With the increasing 
use of automobiles and trucks (and the result- 
ing greater demands for parking) , regulation of 
curb use was necessary. The parking meter be- 
came the most effective means of controlling 
parking and increasing turnover. The meter 
provides a source of revenue well over the cost 
of installation and maintenance. Nevertheless, 
curb parking takes up one full lane that might 
be better used for moving vehicles, and it also 
impedes flow in the second lane when drivers 
maneuver to park. 

Off-street parking in older commercial dis- 
tricts has developed with all types of financing. 
This may range from complete municipal con- 
struction and operation of a parking lot or 
garage, perhaps financed by bonds backed by 
the revenue from street parking meters, to com- 
plete private operation paid for by commercial 


establishments. In between these two extremes 
is a variety of financing and operating plans 
that involve government, public authority, or 
private financing. In most cases the user is 
required to pay part of the cost. Rates may be 
varied to hasten turnover, which is desired to 
accommodate shopping trips and to discourage 
all-day parking in commercial areas where fa- 
cilities are limited. 

Off-street parking may be provided in a vari- 
ety of forms, any one of which may be selected 
to satisfy local conditions of appearance, cost, 
available area, and access. In addition to the 
surfaced lot, there are parking machines, park- 
ing buildings, and underground buildings. 
Notable examples of the latter are the lots in 
San Francisco, Detroit, Chicago, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

The quantity of parking required to serve an 
area is a function of the total number of trips 
generated in that area; the proportion of auto- 
mobile and mass transportation use; the dura- 
tion of parking and pricing; walking distances; 
and hourly, daily, and seasonal travel patterns. 
Calculating the effect of each of these variables 
is a complicated but not impossible task. It is 
more difficult to decide how much of the 
demand should be satisfied. This is a question 
of economics. Supplying enough spaces for pe- 
riods of peak demand may be inefficient in 
terms of cost and the return that might be 
gained if capital and land were used for other 
purposes; it also may have the effect of reduc- 
ing mass transportation use. 

Transportation Planning Process 

The basic steps in the transportation plan- 
ning process are shown in Figure 6-6. The ele- 
ments are: organizing, stating the objectives, 
obtaining the information, preparing and eval- 
uating land use and transportation plans 
within the framework of the objectives, select- 
ing the best plan, and working for adoption 
and implementation. 

The actual planning process may vary con- 
siderably from large to small areas. An urban 
area of 5 million persons might require the 
evaluation of alternative land use patterns and 
several different transportation systems com- 
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Figure 6-6. The transportation planning process 


posed of freeways, rapid transit, and surface 
transit for each land use pattern. However, an 
urban area of 25,000 persons might require a 
study to determine whether to widen Main 
Street or to make Oak Street and Elm Street a 
one-way couple. Regardless of size, the basic 
goal of the planning process does not change: 
to test alternative transportation plans based 
on public desires and relevant facts. 

Organization 

There is a wide variety of organizational struc- 
tures among the groups engaged in transpor- 
tation planning: central agencies such as the 


Subdivision of Transportation Planning and 
Programming within the New York State De- 
partment of Public Works; ad hoc groups such 
as the Chicago Area Transportation Study; and 
combined regional planning and transporta- 
tion planning organizations such as the Cleve- 
land-Seven Counties Land Use Transportation 
Study. Regardless of structure, the organization 
must achieve two objectives: it must have the 
support of metropolitan policy makers and 
must possess a competent staff large enough for 
the planning task. 

Confidence, support and intergovernmental 
coordination can be achieved by including 
metropolitan policy makers in the organiza- 
tion. This may be accomplished by forming a 
policy committee composed of elected public 
officials and transportation officials. This com- 
mittee should be charged with the responsi- 
bility for establishing the planning objectives, 
approving the final plan, helping in its imple- 
mentation, and studying proposed revisions. 

The policy committee should be served by a 
planning or technical subcommittee of chief 
planning advisers. The planning subcommittee 
might thus include the city planner, regional 
planner, city traffic engineer, county highway 
engineer, urban renewal director, and a transit 
organization representative. 

The day-to-day tasks of preparing a transpor- 
tation plan should be the responsibility of a 
staff reporting to the policy committee. This 
staff should be a team composed of urban plan- 
ners, urban transportation analysts, traffic engi- 
neers, highway engineers, transit engineers, 
computer programmers, mathematicians, econ- 
omists, and other specialists. Without an inter- 
disciplinary staff it is nearly impossible to per- 
form the broad range of work involved in a 
transportation study. To effectively carry out 
the planning tasks, each staff member should 
have a clear understanding of his work load, 
and the internal administrative organization. 

Objectives 

Defining objectives is probably the most impor- 
tant and difficult task in the entire planning 
process. Transportation plans in a democratic 
society are created to satisfy certain human 
desires. These desires must be determined and 
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translated into objectives. This step determines 
the tone and direction of the entire planning 
process. 

An important principle in determining plan- 
ning objectives is to avoid statements that spec- 
ify the means to be adopted. For example, a 
statement which defines a specific system such 
as a rapid transit system or freeway system 
should be avoided. Transportation facilities 
must be planned to serve people and to fulfill 
their desires. Consequently, transportation 
planning objectives must be stated in terms of 
desires to be fulfilled instead of systems to be 
planned. 

Objectives fall into two classes: user objec- 
tives and general community objectives. User 
objectives include the desires of the public as 
individual users of the transportation system; 
community objectives deal with general goals 
such as stimulating economic growth. 

Several user objectives are often stated in 
transportation planning — ^increased speed, 
safety, convenience, and reduced cost — but 
each of these objectives deals with improving 
transportation service. The most general user 
objective is the removal of existing travel 
congestion and the prevention of future 
congestion. Achieving this objective would not 
only reduce travel aggravation to the public 
but would also reduce accidents, operating 
costs, and travel time. Another similar user 
objective is the reduction of travel costs. Briefly 
these objectives can be summarized by the 
statement: “Invest public funds in transporta- 
tion improvements to save travel time, lower 
operating costs, and reduce accidents.” 

Community objectives generally include pro- 
motion of economic growth and creation of a 
desirable environment. A frequent community 
objective is to create relatively traffic-free resi- 
dential areas. Another common community ob- 
jective is to preserve or restore older urban 
areas such as the central business district. A 
constant community objective is to minimize 
taxes, an objective which acts as a restraint 
upon all plans. Another frequently stated com- 
munity objective is to stimulate economic 
growth by expanding existing establishments 
and attracting new undertakings. 

Unfortunately objectives can be competitive: 


the desire to increase accessibility can conflict 
with the desire to create traffic-free residential 
areas; an objective of low taxes can compete 
with a desire for better transportation service. 
Some method is needed to resolve this competi- 
tion and to enable the best plan to be selected. 
There are many ways to resolve this competi- 
tion; the best method is to establish some ob- 
jectives as absolute constraints and to leave the 
others as ideals to be achieved to a greater or 
lesser degree. For example, the nonpenetration 
of neighborhoods can be an absolute con- 
straint, while the removal of congestion and 
reduction of transportation costs are ideals to 
be considered in terms of volume/capacity ra- 
tios and the rate of return on transportation 
investment. 

One common pitfall in preparing objectives 
is a preoccupation with the effect of accessibil- 
ity on urban form. A frequently stated objec- 
tive of the transportation system is to aid in the 
creation of certain urban forms. For example, a 
rapid transit system may be suggested to 
strengthen the central business district or a 
bridge crossing may be planned to spur devel- 
opment. The staff should make certain that the 
role of the transportation system in creating 
the desired urban form has not been over- 
stated, otherwise the transportation plan 
would be prepared for an unattainable urban 
form — and an unattainable goal. 

The key to sound planning is to measure 
performance of plans in relation to objectives. 
This measurement procedure is the time 
bridge between plans and the objectives they 
are attempting to fulfill. As objectives are es- 
tablished, plans are made and their perform- 
ances measured, the results of each plan are 
being compared to see how well they are meet- 
ing the objectives. This is the only way to 
determine which of the plans offered is the best 
and thus to work toward the best possible solu- 
tion. 

Reduction of total transportation costs 
within a rigid set of land development con- 
straints is a favored procedure. The costs to be 
minimized include the capital cost of the trans- 
portation facility, the operating cost, the cost 
of accidents, and the travel time cost. An inter- 
esting relationship between the scale of invest- 
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ment in facilities and the cost of travel is 
shown in Figure 6~7. Usually any additional 
capital investment will reduce the cost of travel; 
however, a point of decreasing return is 
reached where a dollar invested will not yield a 
dollar in reduced travel costs. In fact the total 
transportation costs will increase with addi- 
tional investment. This relationship is helpful 
in establishing the economic amount of capital 
which should be invested in facilities. 



Additional Mileage-^ 


This process is also useful in determining 
where the investment in transportation facili- 
ties should be made. Often the facilities which 
give the highest travel cost reduction per dollar 
invested are located in highly urbanized areas 
and have a high capital cost. Similarly the low- 
est return per dollar is more often associated 
with low capital cost facilities located in the 
least urbanized areas. 

This procedure is an excellent indicator of 
decreases in congestion since reducing conges- 
tion is one way of reducing travel costs. How- 
ever the procedure is usually reinforced by an 
inspection of specific overcapacity transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Often a minimum service constraint is ap- 
plied to the minimum cost procedure to insure 
that all persons have some form of transporta- 
tion available to them. Specifically, this con- 
straint usually dictates a minimum transit sys- 
tem which may or may not pay its way. 
Whether or not the transit system pays, it is a 


needed service and should be supported by di- 
verted tax funds if necessary. 

Information Collection 

Knowledge of the specific transportation traits 
of an urban area is necessary before any at- 
tempt is made to plan a transportation system. 
Basic data are required on the present trans- 
portation system, its performance, the present 
travel pattern, travel characteristics of the area, 
land use pattern, and urban economy. These 
data can be obtained through a series of inven- 
tories. 

The inventory of transportation facilities 
has three specific objectives: to obtain a better 
understanding of existing routes (this is not 
attained until the data have been clearly pre- 
sented) ; to survey the transportation system 
for obvious trouble spots, noting places where 
improvements can be made; and to gain some 
insight into the ability of the facilities to ren- 
der service, and into their carrying capacity 
under varying conditions of speed, cost, and 
convenience. 

The inventory process consists of locating 
and describing each link of the transportation 
circulation system. This description includes a 
measure of both the present capacity and use of 
the specific link and a statement of its perform- 
ance characteristics. 

The physical and traffic control data which 
should be considered a minimum for a high- 
way inventory are the length, pavement width, 
right-of-way width, number of signals, signal 
timing, number of lanes, and parking control. 
The traffic engineer must have this informa- 
tion to determine highway capacity. 
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I'he miiiiinum physical data needed for the 
transit inventory woidd be location, ojK'ratitig 
schedules, average headways, number of seats 
per vehicle, and o{)erating speeds. 

'rhe location tlescription of each link should 
1 h‘ in digital form to facilitate the data reduc- 
titm aiul [)ro(essing as shown in Figure b 8. 
Flectronic graphic devices are available to dig- 
iti/e each system and to plot any system infor* 
mation in map form. A s{H‘<ifU example of the 
ust* of these devices is the ele< troni< plotting of 
highw'uy or tratisit volume How^ ntaps as sliowui 
in Figure (i* 9. 

rhe existing ust* of the transjKirtation system 
is obtained by santpling or totmting the uum^ 
Iht of vehicles or passt'tigers on each compo- 
nent of the system. Ideally, the inventory 
would cottnt each <omi>onent hn an extended 
{ktuhI of time, This tyjn* of inventory would 
Ik* exjH*nsive and ordy slightly more reliable 
tlian a statistically structured ccnmting pro- 
gram utili/ing short counts from a sc*Iecied 
santple of facilities, controlled by a still smaller 
sample of long counts. Highway use may be 
obtaittecl. for example, through a ccnmting pro 
gram which inec*grates a large tiumber of two- 
hour traffic counts with a few selec ted 2b or 72 
hour counts. *I*he longer counts are usc*d to 
obtaitt the fmurly variation by day, and the 
short counts are us<*d to ol»tain die relative use 
of tfiat higftway s€*ttion. A highway system vol 
ume map showing the 2'bhour volume on eacfi 
highway siHtion is the end result of tliis pfiase 
of the transjKirtation inventory. 

'The use* made of the total transit system can 
Ik* ascertained by reviewing comjiaiiy fare tec • 
Olds, but tile volume carricxl by sc*( tions of die 
route may Ik* found only by (cmniing the pas 
sc*ngers on die transit vcdiicles. Surface transit 
ojieration usually teejuires that any volume 
counting jirogram be conducted on board. Foi 
rajiid transit systems sitmdtatuous coums can 
be made of jktsoiis entering and leaving tlie 
system at each station. Fhe final prcnluct of 
tins jdiase of die inventory is an average daily 
volume flow maji for the tiansit system. 

‘Ffie capacity of collcHtors, artcTials, and free 
ways should be determined by using die HMifi 
Bureau of Pufdic Roads (Ut(mrUy Mantuil and 
the jihysical and traffic control cliaracteristics 


of tlie highways. 'Fhis phase of die inventory 
should be* assigned to a traffic engineer. 'Fhis 
information can be uschI to compare existing 
use or future demand with the street capacity 
to s[K)t defic iencies. 'The determination of defi- 
ciencies should also reflect the standards for 
service that are a jiart of the objectives to be 
attairuHl through tlie jilan: a minimum result- 
ant from the (*niire transportation inveiuory 
should be a maj) of volume cajiacity, jun- 
|iointing the location and magnitude of {pre- 
sent traffic' jiroblem areas. 

Fhe cajiacity of a traiLsit system is flexible. 
Fhc* existing system cajiacity is fixed by tlie 
tumiber of operating vehicles. l“he capacity of 
the travel way can thus t*asily he imreased by 
adding to the number of o{K*ratiug vehicles. 
Flu* juesent mmilH*r of veliic les being operated 
on each transit route (usually called the **level 
of st*rvite**) is an imjKirtant transit fact tfiai 
must fie rt*corded. Fhe usual level of service 
index is seat miles jK*r sejuare mile. Fliis is 
dc‘ieimiiu*d fiy multijilying the route mi lt*s in a 
sjH'cilu ai<*a by die iuimfH*r of transit vehicles 
o(H*rattng during die s(H*cifted time jH*riod and 
the seating cajiacity of tfie vefiic le. Fhe index 
is then adjustcrc! as reejuired to reflect normal 
o(K*rating conditions in the area. 

Fhe j)resc*nt level of service is easily mean* 
ured from transit schctclule records. The con 
ventional measure of transit sc*rvite is die 
**s€*atmtle'' of sc‘ivtce. T his iiiformatioti can Ik* 
niap{K*d in tlie same* maitiiet as die liighway 
capacity and the numlier of s<*at miU*s of s<*rv 
ice jirovided tan he ctmijiared witfi tfie systemt 
use nmasured in p;tssc*nget uiuh*s. 

.Seveial measureitiems can Ik* uschI to deter 
mine flow well tfie existing tiansjHntatton sys 
tc*ni jK’i forms. One jK’rformaiue measure is the 
average lime rec|uiriHl to navel over the ssstem. 
For instance*, the highway subsystem travel 
time rate can Ik* measured easily by driving test 
vehic les at various time inmrvals over the high 
way system. T he transit systems average travel 
time rate can Ik* obtatncul from iraiisit coin 
pany schedules. A SjK*tial study of transit and 
liigliw’ay sys{i*m terminal times sfiould fw* made 
to determine dcKirtochwu navel time, Fins 
travel time information can be displayed by 
{dotting navel time contour lines ftasc*d on the 
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Figure 6-9. Electronic volume plot {Mechanically produced volume flows on street net- 
work in center of Buffalo, New York.) 
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location of the metropolitan center. 

Another statistical measurement which 
should be obtained is the frequency of acci- 
dents by location. This information can be 
supplied by the local or state police and/or the 
state motor vehicle department. The accident 
frequency for the transit system is best ob- 
tained from transit company records. This in- 
formation can be displayed by an accident pin 
map which illustrates trouble spots. 

Travel Inventory, Inventories provide data 
on the origin and destination of all trips, the 
purpose, travel time, and length of trip, the 
mode of travel, and the land use at the points of 
origin and destination. This information then 
serves as the basis for predicting future travel. 

Origin-Destination Surveys, If a city has not 
undertaken an origin-destination (O-D) study 
within the past 10 years, such a study should 
be conducted. Historically, O-D studies are 
usually made by or under the auspices of the 
state highway department, sometimes in collab- 
oration with local governments. A large share 
of the cost is borne by the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. One and one-half per 
cent of all federal funds spent for primary and 
interstate highway systems is allocated for re- 
search and planning; this is the primary source 
of funds for origin-destination studies. 

The origin-destination survey is designed to 
interview a representative sample of all kinds 
of travel that originates within or passes 
through an urban area. The sum total of vehi- 
cle and person trips in an area is composed of 
three elements: the travel of persons who live 
outside the area and of commercial vehicles 
that are registered outside the area; the travel 
of commercial vehicles (trucks and taxis) regis- 
tered within the area; and the travel of persons 
who reside in the area. Each of these requires a 
separate type of listing, sampling, and inter- 
viewing. 

1. External Travel. The importance of 
travel by persons and commercial vehicles not 
living or registered in an urban area depends 
on the size and position of the urban area. 
While external travel is of little importance (3 
to 6 per cent of the total average daily travel) 
in most cities of 100,000 population or more, 
these data must be collected. For smaller cities. 


especially those on a direct route to a large city, 
external traffic may be of considerable impor- 
tance. In either case, the interviewing tech- 
nique is to draw a cordon line around the area, 
to stop a sample of all vehicles (perhaps 20 to 
35 per cent) , and to question the driver on his 
origin, destination, and trip purpose, and the 
land use at origin and destination. 

2. Internal Commercial Travel, Commercial 
vehicles generally account for 10 to 15 per 
cent of the total trips made in an urban 
area. These vehicles, whether truck or taxi, 
can be sampled from lists of registrations 
obtained from the state government or from 
municipal lists if such vehicles are licensed or 
taxed by the municipality. The sample can be 
drawn from the complete list, and the inter- 
view conducted by telephone, by mail, or by 
personal visit. Although more expensive, the 
personal visit is a more thorough and trustwor- 
thy technique. The sample rate may vary be- 
tween 5 and 20 per cent, depending on city 
size, interviewing technique used, and required 
accuracy. 

3. Internal Residential Travel. Travel per- 
formed by residents can be obtained by home 
interviews, telephone, and interviewing at a 
series of multiple “screen lines*' cutting the 
travel area into segments. The best technique 
is undoubtedly the home interview; it insures a 
thorough interview and a well-controlled sam- 
ple. The other techniques are harder to con- 
trol, and it is difficult to add the pieces together 
to present a reliable picture of total travel. 
Lists of residents (actually dwelling places) 
may be obtained through field listing, from the 
Bureau of the Census, directories, or utility 
lists. Data obtained on travel of residents 
should include origin, destination, purpose, 
time, land use at origin and destination, and 
mode of travel. 

Sample selection and sampling rates are dif- 
ficult technical problems, requiring a con- 
siderable knowledge of statistics and a weigh- 
ing of costs, administrative requirements, data 
processing problems, use of data, and required 
accuracy. The sample rate may vary between 1 
and 10 per cent, depending on city size. Since 
each home interview costs from $10 to |12 (in- 
cluding editing, coding, and key-punching) , a 
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decision on the size of sample to be taken must 
be made carefully. 

An origin-destination study involves a major 
campaign, requiring three to eight months to 
plan, two to six months for interviews, and one 
or two years for data processing, analysis, and 
the planning of transportation systems. Costs 
may range from $100,000 to $3 million, but 
there is a trend toward smaller sample size, 
hence somewhat lower costs.^ State highway de- 
partments have had the most experience with 
this work. Advice and manuals are available 
from the Bureau of Public Roads or state high- 
way organizations.^’^ 

The urban planner is not normally involved 
in the conduct of origin-destination studies, 
but he should be consulted. For example, the 
location of the cordon line, which sets the lim- 
its of the planning area, should be such that 
most population growth taking place within 
the planning period will be inside the cordon 
line. The urban planner will also want to 
check to see that travel inventories call for data 
on the land use at the origin and destination of 
each trip. This information is necessary to ob- 
tain land-use-trip generation rates for forecast- 
ing. 

The designation of analysis zones (the small 
areas for which trip data are tabulated for 
analysis purposes) may require compromises. 
It may seem desirable to have such zones coor- 
dinated with neighborhoods, planning areas, 
or census tracts. However, rapid analysis and 
mechanical presentation may require the delin- 
eation of analysis zones in regular fashion. 

Inventory of Land Use. Information on 
land use, when combined with population in- 
formation, is a good index of the intensity and 

1 Roger L. Creighton and David I. Gooding, Sample 
Size and Study Design (Albany: New York Department 
of Public Works, Subdivision of Transportation Plan- 
ning and Programming, 1964, unpublished) . 

2 Frederick W. Memmott and Charles R. Guinn, 
Home Interview Survey Manual (Albany: New York 
Department of Public Works, Subdivision of Transpor- 
tation Planning and Programming, 1965) . 

2 Frederick W. Memmott and Charles R. Guinn, Ex- 
ternal Survey Manual (Albany: New York Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Subdivision of Transportation 
Planning and Programming, 1963) ; and, Frederick W. 
Memmott, Truck and Taxi Survey Manual (Albany: 
New York Department of Public Works, Subdivision of 
Transportation Planning and Programming, 1964) . 


spatial distribution of development in the 
urban area. A land use inventory should be 
made to quantify the present development of 
the urban area and to provide needed data for 
transportation planning. 

The essential features of a land use inven- 
tory are: (1) employment of land-use catego- 
ries corresponding to those in the travel inven- 
tory; (2) measurement of all land areas; (3) 
use of the same analysis areas by the land-use 
inventory and the travel inventory; and (4) 
employment of some method for measuring the 
intensity of land use. This last feature can be 
accomplished by a simultaneous floor-area sur- 
vey; however, in residential areas it can also be 
achieved by knowing the number of dwelling 
units per unit of land area and in nonresiden- 
tial areas by knowing the number of employees 
per unit of land area. By these means the ex- 
pensive method of measuring intensity of land 
use by collecting floor-area data can be re- 
stricted to small areas such as the central busi- 
ness district. 

Economic Inventory. The economic inven- 
tory of the metropolitan area is important to 
the planning process — especially the predictive 
phase. Total population, total automobiles, 
total employment, total labor force, and 
worker productivity levels should be known. 
Fortunately most of this information is readily 
available from the state labor department and 
/or the United States Bureau of the Census. 

The existing geographical distribution of 
population, income, and automobiles must be 
determined. This information can be obtained 
from the standard home interview portion of 
the origin-destination survey or the Bureau of 
the Census for the census year. 

Preparing the Transportation Plan 

Once an organization has been formed and 
staffed, the planning objectives stated, and some 
of the more basic information collected and 
processed, the actual planning of a transporta- 
tion system can begin. The goal is to develop a 
plan for all modes of travel, both for goods and 
people, in coordination with land use plan- 
ning. In practice this goal is generally reached 
by stages. 

The preparation of a plan can be considered 
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as a four-part process: identification of present 
and future problems, preparation of alternate 
proposals, testing these proposals by estimating 
use, and evaluating these proposals against pre- 
viously stated objectives to see how well the 
objectives have been satisfied by the various 
alternative plans. While the methods used in 
this four-part process will vary with each city, 
primarily as a function of size, these four com- 
ponents are basic to all methods. 

Planning, particularly in smaller communi- 
ties, often starts with an identification of pre- 
sent problems. One simple technique is to 
compare volumes and capacities on all major 
thoroughfares and by this means identify defi- 
ciencies. The relative importance of the prob- 
lems then stands out, and solutions will often 
suggest themselves. Similar methods can be em- 
ployed for transit systems, although manage- 
ment generally adjusts capacities to demand. 
Grade crossing conflict maps, accident dot 
maps, and other devices can be used to identify 
problem areas. The main point here is that 
measured, objective data, whether in the form 
of lists or maps of one kind or another should 
be available to aid the planner in evaluating 
the location, nature, and true scale of prob- 
lems. Only with this essential background 
material can planning be started. 

In larger communities — and as the second 
stage in planning smaller communities — an es- 
timation of future problems must be under- 
taken. This is forecasting, which in itself is a 
complex operation. Basic inputs are forecasts 
of population and economic activity for the 
region or area being planned. But these aggre- 
gate forecasts must then be distributed over the 
region. This can be done by measuring a fu- 
ture land plan, by making a mathematical dis- 
tribution,'^ or by combining plan and forecast. 

When future land use has thus been esti- 
mated, trip generation can be deduced. This 
calls for applying trip generation rates to pop- 
ulation employment and/or land uses. Crude 
estimates can be developed quickly, but more 

^George T. Lathrop, John R. Hamburg, and G. 
Frederick Young, An Opportunity Accessibility Model 
FOR Allocating Regional Growth (Albany: New York 
Department of Public Works, Subdivision of Transpor- 
tation Planning and Programming, 1965) . 


accurate estimates require information on car 
ownership, land use density, and even the pres- 
ence or absence of transportation facilities of 
various types. There are a variety of formulas, 
but the end product of this step is a distribu- 
tion of future trips throughout the region. 

Future trips must be converted into travel 
volumes on roads and transit lines. This is the 
traffic assignment process which enables future 
requirements to be matched by specific plan 
proposals for various modes of transportation. 

Preparing alternative transportation plans 
for testing is something of an art, although a 
number of techniques exist which permit the 
planner to zero in fairly rapidly on the most 
suitable scale and network configuration. One 
technique is the use of optimum spacing for- 
mulas® which indicate the approximate best 
spacing of arterial and expressways as a func- 
tion of trip density, construction cost, travel 
costs, and relative speeds on arterials and ex- 
pressways. Variations on these formulas esti- 
mate the volumes to be expected on each type 
of facility.® Maps showing existing expressways, 
topography, rail lines, and barriers to transpor- 
tation facilities (neighborhoods, institutions, 
residential neighborhoods, etc.) should be used 
freely to aid in laying out transportation links. 

High densities of residence and employment 
provide clues to the possible location of rapid 
transit facilities. Rapid transit lines are almost 
exclusively radial, since the central business 
district is generally the largest single center of 
trip making in any urban area. This makes the 
transit planning task somewhat simpler. 

The costs of each proposed link for any type 
of transportation facility must be carefully esti- 
mated, both in relation to construction and 
right-of-way costs. Relocation problems must 
similarly be estimated. All these costs are the 
price a community must pay for gaining other 
objectives, and the price must be realistically 
weighed. 

5 Chicago Area Transportation Study, “Derivation of 
Formula for Optimum Spacing,” Transportation Plan, 
Final Report, Volume III (Chicago: Chicago Area 
Transportation Study, 1962) , pp. 121-23. 

® New York Department of Public Works, Subdivision 
of Transportation Planning and Programming, Direct 
Assignment Trip Tables (Albany: The Department, 
1964). 
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Testing alternative transportation plans is 
the third step in the planning process. Here the 
modern transportation study is able to record 
the representation of an entire transportation 
network — both transit and road systems — and 
to estimate the choice between modes and 
the use of each link within the system. Vol- 
ume flows are then mapped directly by a 
computer-directed plotter, as shown in Figure 
6—9. Of equal importance is the fact that the 
computer prints out a record of the time, acci- 
dent, and vehicle operating costs associated 
with each plan tested. 

In cities from 25,000 to 50,000, more limited 
results than those described above can be ob- 
tained by manual methods. Origin-destination 
surveys indicate where trips begin and end, 
and hence the use of proposed facilities can be 
estimated with reasonable accuracy. In such 
cities substantial new construction is less fre- 
quent except where regional roads are in- 
volved, and these can generally be located in 
by-passes on the basis of roadside interviews. 

Once the future travel pattern has been sim- 
ulated, the planner must evaluate the results to 
determine what proposal is best. What is the 
rate of return to the community (in terms of 
reduced time, accident, and travel cost) in rela- 
tion to the investment? Is adequate provision 
made for those who cannot use automobiles? 
Are land uses well served? Are neighborhoods 
preserved? Is the region accessible to all its 
residents? Are scenic values preserved? 

Evaluating each proposal is a long and de- 
manding task, and many hours in committee 
may be required before all present are con- 
vinced that no further improvements in the 
plan can reasonably be expected. 

Plan Implementation 

Plan selection is not the final step in the plan- 
ning process. The plan must be “sold” to the 
public and implemented. Too often good plans 
have been discarded or greatly altered by a lack 
of effort in this phase. 

Establishing public confidence in the plan- 
ning organization should be the best route to 
establishing support for the final plan. This 
procedure should be started almost upon or- 
ganization of the planning effort. Frequent 


publication of intermediate findings usually 
is helpful in establishing this confidence. 

The final “sales campaign” should be com- 
pletely organized prior to public release of the 
final plan. The presentation of the final plan 
should include a comparison between the re- 
sults of implementing the final plan and mak- 
ing no improvements. The measures of the 
benefits resulting from the plan such as lives 
saved, accidents prevented, dollars saved in op- 
erating expenses, hours saved by the average 
traveler per year, and improved access should 
be used to support the plan. The beneficial 
effect of the transportation plan on regional 
development and economic growth should also 
be measured and stated. The simple message 
which must be conveyed to the public is: “This 
is the best transportation system for achieving 
our regional goals.” 

The actual implementation of the plan must 
be phased since it should require 20 to 25 years 
to complete. The usual technique is to divide 
the planned facilities into four or five stages of 
five years each. 

The selection of facilities for each stage is a 
necessary but difiicult task since many conflict- 
ing criteria must be considered in staging the 
plan. The facilities which provide the most 
immediate benefits should be included in the 
first or second stage; however, they are usually 
located in the most urbanized areas where 
right-of-way acquisition is both expensive and 
time consuming. The rights-of-way for these 
facilities may also be more easily acquired at a 
later date through urban renewal, and this fact 
must receive due consideration. The facilities 
in the least urbanized areas are usually those 
that are not immediately beneficial, but these 
facilities are also the easiest to build. At a later 
date the same rights-of-way may be much more 
difl&cult to acquire. Thus, the final staging 
must be arrived at by weighing conflicting 
criteria — one which should be followed is to 
provide a continuous system at all times, for 
disjointed transportation improvements usually 
provide limited benefits. 

The staging schedule should be subject to 
fairly frequent review, about every two years. 
The actual staging must remain flexible since 
the relative benefits obtained by implementing 
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a specific facility may change over time. 

The final step in the planning process is to 
provide a continuing study to furnish a basis 
for refining and updating the transportation 
plan. The plan should be updated every 10 
years. 

In conclusion, it is worthwhile to think about 
the changes that are likely to occur in transpor- 
tation planning in the coming decade. Such 
forward thinking is useful in preventing undue 
reverence for present procedures. A helpful 
guide in such estimation are the trends which 
have emerged during the past two decades. 

Undoubtedly one of the strongest trends dur- 
ing this period — and one which will certainly 
continue — ^is the planner’s increased power to 
calculate and deal with large volumes of data 
through use of the computer. This has revolu- 
tionized transportation planning. Formerly, 
origin-destination data could only be band ap- 
plied to one or two plans to see what loads new 
roads would carry. With the Chicago study’s 
use of computer assignments, more than six 
plans were tested. In the Niagara Frontier in 
1965 more than 20 plans were tested, and eco- 
nomic evaluations of each were produced. This 
was possible only with the tremendous power 
of second and third generation computers. 

The computer has opened up for serious 
consideration certain kinds of problems which 
could never have been attacked before. One is 
the critical problem of simultaneous planning 
for two or more modes of transportation. The 
Chicago study in 1960-61 made separate assign- 
ments to transit and to highways; shortly there- 
after the Washington, D.C., transportation 
study developed and used a two-mode model. A 
more complex program was made operational 
by the New York State Department of Public 
Works in 1966, featuring sensitivity to changes 
in interzonal accessibility by either roadway or 
transit line. There is little doubt that by the 
seventies computer models will be able to han- 
dle entire regional networks for four or more 
modes of travel, by persons and by goods. 

Paralleling the development of modal mod- 
els has been increased interest in the coordina- 
tion of land use and transportation planning. 
Can transportation significantly affect metro- 
politan development patterns? The studies 


made in the Puget Sound (1960) , Penn-Jersey 
(1959) , and Minneapolis-St. Paul (1958) pro- 
grams were interested enough in this possibil- 
ity to propose alternative land development 
plans to be coordinated with different trans- 
portation plans. Various computer models 
have been developed which estimate land de- 
velopment patterns as functions of different 
kinds of accessibility. More work will certainly 
be done in this area, forced by particularly 
strong national interest in better cities, by what- 
ever means they can be obtained. 

The trend in transportation planning is now 
toward longer-term planning and toward devis- 
ing means to obtain a variety of end-products. 
A shortage of funds for road building in the 
1940s inhibited long range planning. The in- 
terstate highway program of 1956 did much to 
improve financial capability. Now, funds for 
transportation construction are seen as a con- 
tinuing investment, needed not only to im- 
prove intraurban area accessibility and to 
lower total transportation costs but to achieve 
greater personal safety and promote regional 
economic growth and development. Transpor- 
tation planning can no longer be considered 
solely to justify isolated facilities, but rather as 
an integral component of the comprehensive 
study, planning, and staged construction of 
multimode regional transportation systems, in 
partnership with overall planning for land de- 
velopment. 


II. Intercity Transportation 

Previous sections have dealt mainly with travel 
within urban areas, particularly within indi- 
vidual cities and their immediate environs. 
This section refers to intercity transportation. 

The distinction between transportation sys- 
tems that circulate people and goods within 
cities and transportation systems that move 
them from one city to another is partly artifi- 
cial, for each type is an extension of the other. 
In some cases the connection between the two 
is hardly discernible as, for instance, when an 
interstate highway proceeds from rural areas 
into a city with scarcely a change in cross- 
section or design. In other cases the transition 
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is abrupt, involving obvious terminals and 
transfers, as with railroad stations, ports, and 
airports. 

In many areas of the United States most 
transportation movements of any length still 
have an identifiable city-rural-city geographic 
sequence, and are easily classified as intercity. 
In addition there are specific rural-city and 
urban-city movements. The increasing urbani- 
zation of the United States however, together 
with its associated concentrations of economic 
activity, is producing increasing numbers of 
transportation movements wholly within 
urban areas and yet of sufficient length to clas- 
sify them as intercity in other parts of the 
country. It is possible to classify movements by 
mileage groupings, but the relativity of dis- 
tances presents a problem. Perhaps a formaliza- 
tion of transportation movement terms such as 
intraurban, interurban, intercity, intraregion, 
and interregion is called for. 

The ultimate purpose of a transportation 
system, whether intraurban or interurban, is to 
link people and their social and economic or- 
ganizations together. Goods and services must 
be brought from the places where they are 
prepared to the places where they are needed. 


and people must be carried from one activity 
to another. These requirements emphasize the 
interlocking character of intercity and intracity 
transportation. 

The means by which people and goods are 
moved between cities is constantly changing, 
and this is one of the local planning agency’s 
basic problems. The dynamics of the situation 
are indicated by looking at the proportions of 
intercity freight traffic moved by five different 
types of carriers during the years 1940 to 1964 
(see Table 6-10) . 

At the turn of the century, railroads proba- 
bly carried 90 per cent of all intercity freight 
traffic, but by 1954 this had been reduced to 
50.5 per cent. In addition, trucks carried 18.6 
per cent, inland waterways 15.2 per cent, oil 
pipelines 15.7 per cent, and airways .04 per 
cent, for a total traffic volume of 1,144 billions 
of ton-miles. 

In the 10-year period to 1964, the share 
hauled by train decreased by 12.9 per cent, 
whereas the freight transported by truck in- 
creased by 21 per cent, by inland waterways 6.6 
per cent, by oil pipeline 9.6 per cent, and by 
airways 250 per cent. While these changes in 
mode of transportation were taking place, the 


Table 6-10 


Percentage Distribution of Domestic Intercity Freight Traffic 
by Type of Transportation: 1940-1964 


Year 

Total 

Traffic 

(billions^ 

of 

ton miles) ^ 

Railroads® 

Motor 

Vehicles 

Inland 

Water- 

ways^ 

Oil 

Pipe- 

lines 

Air- 

ways® 

1940 

651 

63.2% 

9.5% 

18.1% 

9.1% 

6 

1945 

1,072 

68.6 

6.2 

13.3 

11.8 

0.01 


1,094 

57,4 

15.8 

14.9 

11.8 

0.03 

1954 

1,144 

50.5 

18.6 

15.2 

15.7 

0.04 

1955 

1,298 

50.4 

17.2 

16.7 

15.7 

mSm 

1960 

1,330 

44.7 

21.5 

16.6 

17.2 


1964 

1,545 

44.0 

22.5 

16.2 

17.2 

mm 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1965, p. 559; 1966, p. 


1 Note: U.S. billion— 1,000,000,000; U.K. billion— 1 ,000,000,000,000. 

* U.S. ton = 2000 lbs. 

® Includes electric railways, express, and mail. 

^Includes Great Lakes, Alaska all years, Hawaii beginning 1959. 

^ Domestic revenue service only. Includes express, mail, excess baggage. 
» Less than 0.01%. 
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growth of the national economy caused more 
traffic to be carried than ever before, increasing 
35 per cent during the period to a terminal 
volume of 1,545 billions of ton-miles in 1964. 
This increase occurred while the national pop- 
ulation went up 18 per cent, industrial produc- 
tion 53 per cent, and Gross National Product 
42 per cent. 

Table 6-11 indicates a considerably different 
distribution in mode for passenger travel. 

It will be noted that from 1950 to 1964 the 
share of passenger traffic carried by railroads 
dropped from 6.4 per cent to 2.1 per cent, 
representing a decrease of 67.2 per cent. In 
1954, railroads carried 4.4 per cent of do- 
mestic intercity passenger traffic, commercial 
motor vehicles, 3.8 per cent; inland waterways 
0.2 per cent; and airways, 2.9 per cent. Private 
automobiles carried the predominant share or 
88.7 per cent. During the 10 years ending 1964 
the share hauled by railroads and commercial 
carriers decreased by 52.3 per cent and 34.2 per 
cent respectively, while that for private autos 
rose by 1.3 per cent, inland waterways 28 per 
cent, and airways 90 per cent. 

The total volume of freight carried in terms 
of ton-miles increased from 1,144 billions in 
1954 to 1,545 billions in 1964. This increase 
was reflected in the various modes of freight 


transportation with railroads carrying an addi- 
tional 17.8 per cent, trucks 63 per cent, inland 
waterways 44 per cent, oil pipelines 48.3 per 
cent, and airways 278.8 per cent. 

In the realm of passenger transportation, the 
total number of passenger-miles traveled in- 
creased from 673 billion in 1954 to 895 billion 
in 1964. The effect of this total increase was to 
raise actual auto passenger-miles by 34.3 per 
cent, inland waterways by 66.8 per cent, and 
air by 153 per cent, while the passenger-miles 
run by busses declined by 1 1 .4 per cent and the 
railroads suffered a decrease of 37.6 per cent. 

These statistics present an overall picture of 
particular interest to the urban planner. They 
indicate heavy increases in the total amount of 
freight hauled and the total number of passen- 
ger miles traveled, as might be expected during 
a period of steady economic growth. They also 
indicate changes in the fortunes of the different 
types of carriers. Commercial motor vehicle 
carriers have increased their freight hauling 
activity considerably, while at the same time 
suffering a decline in passenger traffic. The rail- 
roads, while increasing the actual amount of 
freight hauled, have declined in the overall 
proportion of available freight carried, and in 
addition have suffered a heavy loss in passenger 
traffic, both in terms of volume carried and 


Table 6-11 


Percentage Distribution of Domestic Intercity Passenger Traffic 
by Type of Transportation: 1950-1964 


Year 

Total 
Traffic 
(billions^ of 
passenger 
miles) 

Railroads^ 

Private 

Autos 

Com’l 

Motor 

Vehicle 

Carriers 

Inland® 

Water- 

ways 

Air- 

ways^ 

1950 

508.5 

6.4 

86.2 

5.2 

0.2 

2.0 

1954 

673.4 

4.4 

88.7 

3.8 

0.2 

2.9 

1955 

716.1 

4.0 

89.0 

3.6 

0.2 

3.2 

1960 

784.2 

2.8 

90.0 

2.5 

0.3 

4.3 

1964 

895.2 

2.1 

89.6 

2.5 

0.3 

5.5 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1966, p. 561. 
iNote: U.S. billion = 1,000,000,000; U.K. billion = 1,000,000,000,000. 

2 Includes electric railways. 

* Includes Great Lakes. 

* Includes domestic commercial revenue service and private pleasure and 
business flying. 
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share of available business. However, the air- 
ways have experienced a significant increase in 
freight and passenger traffic, both in terms of 
volume and share. Oil pipelines have increased 
both their traffic and share situations. While 
increasing their volume of freight business, 
waterways appear to be just holding their own 
relative to the proportion of traffic handled. 
However, in terms of passenger-miles run, they 
have improved their position both in volume 
and share. 

At the turn of the century people traveled 
almost exclusively by rail, and to a minor ex- 
tent by waterways. By 1964 the situation was 
completely changed with almost 90 per cent 
traveling by private automobile and the re- 
mainder selecting the other modes of transpor- 
tation, with a significant number traveling by 
air. 

These changes are largely the result of tech- 
nological innovations such as the development 
of the motor car, the airplane, and the whole 
range of auxiliary inventions and develop- 
ments that have made possible a full utiliza- 
tion of the primary inventions to solve man's 
varied transportation needs. Among the prime 
movers are the helicopter, the jet airplane, the 
diesel locomotive, and the many specialized ad- 
aptations of the motor car, some involving the 
use of diesel power, such as earth moving trac- 
tors. Among developments considered second- 
ary to transportation, but primaiy in their own 
right, are radio; radar and electronic comput- 
ers to control air, rail, and road traffic; and 
‘‘piggy-back" trains which enable road and rail 
freight transport to be more closely integrated. 

The impact of public expenditure on high- 
way facilities should not be overlooked. Gov- 
ernment spending on highway facilities is now 
over $10 billion per year, much of which is 
urban oriented. Waterways are, in effect, subsi- 
dized by several hundred millions of dollars 
each year. Trunk airlines are generally self- 
supporting, but subsidies of several hundreds 
of millions of dollars still flow into local air- 
lines, airports, and operational facilities. The 
railroads are self-supporting, but federal funds 
are now being applied in urban areas to im- 
prove passenger traffic facilities and service. 
The long-range effects of this type of federal 


financial investment cannot yet be determined. 

All the factors which have been mentioned 
have a profound effect upon the economy and 
land-use structure of the urban area, as well as 
on the planning of sites for terminals and the 
routes for intercity transportation systems. Any 
system must be planned realistically on present 
technology, but technical advances now occur 
with such rapidity that changes are singularly 
difficult to anticipate and evaluate. However, 
the constraining effect of vast capital invest- 
ment in existing plant and equipment should 
not be overlooked in dealing with the applica- 
tion of radical advances to any particular sys- 
tem. 

It would be desirable to have a plan for all 
types of transportation on a national scale that 
would assign to each carrier the business that it 
is best suited to serve. At this time (1967) 
there is no national policy that embraces all 
types of transportation, although the different 
modes experience both government regulation 
and subsidy. Although the Federal Department 
of Transportation, established in 1966, will be 
giving more systematic attention to national 
transportation policy than has ever been possi- 
ble before, a planning agency must act without 
an overall national policy framework. 

In formulating a plan for its area of jurisdic- 
tion, the responsible agency must consider the 
economic effects of changes in intercity trans- 
portation. These effects might be evaluated as 
a part of the planning agency's economic base 
studies. Ease of transportation, plus a city's 
resources and geographic position, determine 
to a great extent the growth of the economy of 
any urban area. Intercity transportation per- 
mits specialization of production in various cit- 
ies, just as intraurban transportation permits 
specialization of functions and hence greater 
productivity within cities. 

Detroit, for example, exports automobiles 
and trucks and imports food and raw mate- 
rials. Many cities in the South and Midwest are 
assembly points for the export of food and the 
import of farm machinery and consumer 
goods. A good transportation system permits 
profitable specialization to take place. Changes 
in transportation may sometimes also have ad- 
verse effects. Oil and gas pipelines have un- 
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doubtedly contributed to the decline of the 
coal industry and have thereby hurt cities in 
coal producing regions. Some small towns, pre- 
viously on main routes, have been bypassed by 
new highways, thereby decreasing their eco- 
nomic bases. 

Transportation changes also affect the form 
of cities and the ways in which cities are 
grouped in regions. The local planning agency 
will have little control over the regional influ- 
ences, but it should be aware of the effects of 
transportation on land use and be able to an- 
ticipate some of the effects on the locality. 

Generally, improvements in transportation 
tend to benefit the larger cities — ^jet aircraft, 
for instance, will serve only the larger metro- 
politan areas. However, the interstate system of 
highways may accelerate the growth of medium 
sized cities as has been the case along the 
New York state thruway. Whatever their over- 
all regional effect may be, it is clear that an 
increase in the number of types of carriers 
available will reduce urban densities. The rail- 
road system tended to concentrate cities, but 
roads and pipelines, which feed naturally into 
the internal distribution of a city without hav- 
ing to be transshipped, act to reduce centripetal 
forces. Even the airport — through its require- 
ments for location, and present and future 
area — helps produce lower urban densities. 

Site requirements are also affected by 
changes in transportation. Airports are becom- 
ing larger and noisier due to the development 
of larger jet aircraft. Small feeder lines may be 
accommodated on very small tracts of land be- 
cause of the development of the helicopter. 
Railroads have centralized and streamlined 
their operations due to the transition from 
steam to diesel and the reduced emphasis on 
passenger service. Port designs may change in 
the future and, of course, other types of trans- 
portation may be developed. 

These site changes will also affect the areas 
surrounding terminals of intercity transporta- 
tion systems. The site planning of various 
transportation terminals is not generally a 
public responsibility, except in cases where the 
facilities are publicly owned, yet the planning 
agency must be aware of internal site require- 
ments to plan appropriate external connec- 


tions more intelligently and efficiently. 

Changes in terminals and lines of intercity 
transportation occur infrequently and are 
rarely subject to public programming. When 
they do arise, they are apt to be brought to the 
planning agency as an urgent problem with 
pressure generated for an expression of opin- 
ion or the immediate execution of a research 
project. A well-functioning agency will be 
ready for such eventualities. It will be ac- 
quainted with technological developments and 
the likelihood of their application to the area 
of jurisdiction. Queries may then be dealt with 
against a background of progressive research, 
and intelligent decisions made. 

Once a problem has been identified, special- 
ized knowledge must be applied to carry out 
the analysis necessary to isolate the critical fac- 
tors. The planning agency will rarely include 
personnel who are sufficiently skilled to discuss 
technical matters with experts in the various 
transportation fields, except in cities large 
enough to warrant retaining a specialist staff 
for this purpose. The role of the planning staff 
will usually involve keeping abreast of the cur- 
rent community situation, anticipating prob- 
lems, and then cooperating with appropriate 
specialists for their solutions. 

Technological developments have a pro- 
found effect on the means by which people and 
goods are moved between cities. Carriers are 
always striving to improve their competitive 
positions by making innovations in service. 
These changes have an influence on cities due 
to the nature of terminal facilities, land occu- 
pancy, and the general location and manner of 
bringing in people and goods. 

The planning agency should keep up to date 
on new developments in order to anticipate 
effects on the community. In providing for 
change, the planning agency should seek to 
avoid controversy on detailed points and 
should adhere to the comprehensive view. 

Having reviewed in some detail the results of 
the operation of various modes of transporta- 
tion, both freight and passenger hauling, it is 
now appropriate to examine more closely the 
operation of each mode and its impact on 
immediate surroundings and the community at 
large. 
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Freight Terminals 

Freight terminals have certain common fea- 
tures, and it is therefore convenient to deal 
with them as a group, although the design and 
location of any individual unit will be deter- 
mined by the mode of transportation involved, 
the goods being hauled, and the quantitative 
capacity considered appropriate. Clearly there 
will be great differences between grain, live- 
stock, farm produce, and general merchandise 
terminals. Due to the variables involved, each 
terminal of any significance will tend to create 
a unique problem for the urban planner. 

For most terminal situations, however, ex- 
perience has produced a series of guidelines or 
standards relating the physical dimensions of 
loading platforms, freight houses, or transit 
sheds to the quantity of traffic and the number 
of trucks, railroad cars, or ships being handled. 
In all cases physical plant design is closely re- 
lated to the overall turn-around time of the 
particular mode. The highway truck is turned 
around in one day; where ships or barges han- 
dle bulk cargoes such as iron ore or coal, 
special provisions are made for loading and un- 
loading and they can have a similar turn- 
around time. However, the general cargo ship 
is commonly in port for several days. 

Railroad cars have a turn-around pattern 
similar to cargo ships, but for different reasons. 
It is true that for hauling bulk materials on a 
regularly recurrent basis, contractual unit 
trains are being operated with special loading 
and unloading facilities. A highly sophisticated 
example of this may be found in Labrador, Can- 
ada, where completely automated trains haul 
iron ore from mines to port for transhipment. 
In contrast to the specialized one-cargo train, 
the average freight car spends only about 11 
per cent of each day in actual load hauling, the 
remaining time is spent in loading or unload- 
ing, in terminal and classification movement, 
or on standby. Thus railroad freight yards re- 
quire large areas of land in urban areas. 

Technological and operational improve- 
ments in the railroad industry should not be 
overlooked. These advances tend to diminish 
the scattered space needs of the ton-miles per 
train-hour of freight, which increased from 


23,877 in 1954 to 32,640 in 1964. In 1954 the 
average freight car moved 43.8 miles per day in 
line-haul service, but in 1964 it moved 50 miles. 
During the same period carload freight in- 
creased from 41.4 tons to 47.8 tons, and the 
introduction of progressively larger cars in- 
creased average capacity from 53.7 tons to 58.3 
tons. 

In the case of truck freight, increased ton- 
nages demand larger terminal facilities, as with 
all modes of transportation. In 1954 there were 
9.8 million trucks registered; this had in- 
creased to 14 million in 1964. Although the 
increase in size of equipment demands greater 
areas for maneuvering, it does bring relative 
improvement in terminal efficiency due to the 
smaller number of bays required for a given 
capacity. To enable a 50-foot combination unit 
to back up to a platform, a setback of 70 feet is 
required. Care should be exercised to insure 
that this large intercity equipment is prohib- 
ited from servicing buildings via ordinary 
streets, which often creates traffic jams. 

Of all intercity modes of transportation, air 
travel is having the most noticeable impact on 
urban planning. The effects of rapid increase 
in use, introduction of jet aircraft requiring 
greater runway lengths, and increases in air- 
craft size require air terminals to become more 
regional in nature, while retaining efficient 
lines of communication between the terminals 
and the communities they serve. 

Some factors external to the mode involved, 
which influence terminal location and design, 
are worthy of note. These may involve consid- 
erations such as whether the purpose of the 
terminal is to break bulk (e.g., from rail to 
truck) or is more truly terminal, like a produce 
market where market transactions take place 
before reshipping, perhaps requiring from 8 to 
100 acres of land. Market and seasonal require- 
ments must be considered — the degree of per- 
ishability of the goods and their sensitivity to 
bruising, temperature, and humidity, together 
with the lot-sizes demanded by the market. 
Also to be considered would be the require- 
ment for adjoining business offices and the 
availability and cost of required movements by 
different modes balanced against the cost of 
land, traffic, and availability of markets. 
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The interacting effects of technological 
change within the various types of transporta- 
tion should also be considered as well as 
changes within particular industries and 
changing patterns of world trade in both raw 
materials and finished products. 

The development of truck-trailer “piggy- 
backing” is an interesting example of the first 
of these effects. Between 1955 and 1965, piggy- 
back loadings increased from 168,510 to 
1,031,210. Another example: in 1940, about 41 
per cent of new automobiles were shipped 
from factories by rail; by 1959 this method 
reached a low of only 8 per cent. By 1965 a 
level of 40 per cent had been recaptured by the 
railroads through aggressive pricing, the use of 
extra-long double and trilevel cars, and special- 
ized terminals. 

The decentralization of the meat-packing in- 
dustry is an example of the second situation 
(changes within industries) . Moving livestock 
traditionally was a railroad activity; it is now 
estimated that about 95 per cent of cattle, vir- 
tually all hogs, and 82 per cent of sheep and 
lambs arrive at major markets by truck. Thus, 
even for that proportion of livestock which 
continues to be carried by rail, the operational 
dimensions and handling facilities required 
differ completely from past practice. 

The decline in importance of iron ore depos- 
its in the United States is an example of 
changed patterns of international trade. The 
movement of iron ore into the U.S. from Can- 
ada and overseas has created an expansion of 
specialized shipping on the Great Lakes and 
other waterways. 

In terms of both tons and ton-miles, trucks 
predominate in hauling meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, candy, beverages, textile products, ap- 
parel, rubber and plastic products, furniture, 
fabricated metal products, machinery, and in- 
struments. Rail carries the majority of canned 
and frozen food products, paper, chemicals, 
lumber, primary iron and steel, nonferrous 
products, and motor vehicles. 

The urban planner should be aware of the 
characteristics of the various modes of trans- 
portation available for handling the same 
commodity. For example, grain shipment is 
normally by rail and is then transferred to ship- 


ping for overseas export. To unload rail freight 
cars a gang of men with power shovels can 
process some 5,000 bushels per hour, whereas 
an automatic dumper can handle some 15,000 
bushels per hour. The grain can be moved into 
a million-bushel elevator at a similar rate, al- 
though in loading ships through multiple 
spouts significantly higher rates can be 
achieved. 

The combined effects of changes in technol- 
ogy, and the more abstract factors of manage- 
ment and government regulatory practices, are 
illustrated by the reorganization of the Rail- 
way Express Agency (R.E.A.) . As the number 
of centralized area terminals increased, the 
number of local offices was reduced. In ship- 
ping, the truck-air combination was developed 
significantly and in truck-rail movements, 
standardized highway and rail vehicles were 
produced to carry standardized containers 
which could be moved from truck to rail by 
special power equipment. 

Turning to air transportation, modern jet 
aircraft can now carry up to 47 tons of freight, 
or 250 passengers, and larger and faster types of 
aircraft are promised. Airlines are perhaps 
even more interested in the development of 
freight containers than shipping companies. 
Much of the airline’s freight traffic consists of 
less-than-carload or truckload lots. The devel- 
opment of aircraft that can be used for passen- 
gers or freight, by sliding out the passenger 
seats and fittings in blocks, is an attempt to 
increase the utilization of airplanes so that 
both markets may be tapped without the neces- 
sity for two types of specialized aircraft. The 
possibilities thus afforded for night freight 
hauling and daytime passenger hauling may be 
clearly appreciated. 

The field of transportation is still advancing, 
and the innovative curiosities of today may 
well be the accepted modes of tomorrow. The 
downtown helicopter terminal is already a fact 
in some large cities, and may someday become 
commonplace in much smaller communities. 
The use of rivers and other waterways for hy- 
drofoils and air-cushion vehicles is a fact in 
some locations and may become much more 
widespread in the world of tomorrow. The tra- 
ditional airfield may in due course be modified 
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under the influence of vertical take-off and 
landing (VTOL) aircraft now in existence. 

Many of these developments are already 
upon us and it is not unrealistic for the plan- 
ner to keep them in mind, for he is dealing not 
only with the present but also in many cases 
with plans which will culminate in the year 
2000. As discussed in the last chapter of this 
book, developments in communications will 
undoubtedly have an effect on terminal facili- 
ties and upon land uses generally, perhaps to 
such an extent that the traditional concept of 
city shape and form may be altered dramati- 
cally in a future that may be remote in terms of 
the life of man, but close in terms of historical 
development. 

Highway Facilities 

Although urban highway transportation was 
discussed earlier in this chapter, the relation- 
ship of city and intercity traffic should be exa- 
mined. 

In 1964 a total of 842 billion vehicle-miles 
were traveled in the United States, of which 52 
per cent were rural and 42 per cent urban. Of 
the rural travel, 78 per cent was by automobile, 
21.4 per cent by truck, and .6 per cent by bus. 
For urban travel the percentages were 85.5, 14, 
and .5, respectively. 

Although freight is moved increasingly in 
private trucks directly to individual local 
wholesale and retail distribution points, the 
true truck terminal, which has already been 
described, is a land use activity which can have 
a significant effect upon surrounding traffic 
patterns. For example, even long-distance 
trucks moving directly to shopping centers cre- 
ate a specialized land use for small-scale local 
truck terminals. The demands of truck termi- 
nals generally are, in some respects, becoming 
greater, due to the increasing size and weight 
of truck units. Whereas a private automobile 
may require a minimum turning radius of 30 
feet, a truck unit requires 47 feet, and the truck 
may be three times as long as the auto. Due to 
the length of the units, loading platforms re- 
quire setbacks from the road of at least 70 feet. 

The horsepower of truck engines has been 
increased considerably over the years, but has 
been absorbed in net and payload weights so 


that performance characteristics, such as acce- 
leration, have hardly changed. A large truck 
may be considered generally to be the equiva- 
lent of from two to eight automobiles in rela- 
tion to traffic flow, depending upon traffic con- 
trol and grade characteristics. The nature of 
the performance of heavy trucks should be con- 
sidered in the design of intersections and the 
ramps and weaving sections of controlled access 
highways. An auto can accelerate to 30 mph in 
approximately 12 seconds, whereas a heavy 
truck requires closer to 30 seconds, distances of 
400 feet and 900 feet respectively. These factors 
obviously have an impact on highway design. 

Data collected on main intercity rural roads 
indicate that only 31 per cent of the vehicle- 
miles are covered by tractor-trailer truck com- 
binations but that they account for some 74 per 
cent of the ton-miles. In 1953 most trailers 
built were from 32 to 34 feet long; in 1964 
these lengths had increased to 38 to 40 feet. 

The ultimate destination of highway traffic 
that approaches cities varies considerably with 
the size of the city involved. Traffic with desti- 
nations beyond the city will range from 42 per 
cent down to 8 per cent as city population 
increases from 5,000 to 1 million persons. Traf- 
fic to the central business district ranges from 
29 to 15 per cent whereas, for the same popula- 
tion range, the attraction of the other parts of 
the city increases from 22 to 77 per cent as size 
increases. 

The increasing significance of highways is 
indicated by the fact that in 1964, 72 million 
cars and 13 million trucks and busses were regis- 
tered in the United States; projections suggest 
that there may be 97 million cars and 19 mil- 
lion trucks and busses in 1975. 

Railroad Lines and Terminals 

In his book Land Uses in American Cities, 
Harland Bartholomew observed that about 5 
per cent of development land in the cities stud- 
ied was used by railroads.*^ This is generally 
more than is used for all commercial purposes 
and about the same as is used for public open 
space. Most railroad land is taken up by yards 

7 Harland Bartholomew, Land Uses in American 
Cities, (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1955) . 
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and terminals; very little is used for main line 
rights-of-way. 

Apart from occupying large areas of urban 
land, railroads actively use their properties. 
The noise and vibration of passing trains 
makes large areas adjacent to yards and main 
line tracks less than desirable for residential 
purposes. Although almost 100 per cent of all 
locomotives are now diesel powered, there is 
still dust and oily exhaust fumes near the 
tracks. Consequently the presence of railroads 
tends to lead to the classification of adjoining 
properties as industrial. This is an important 
element to be considered in zoning, and not 
without reason, since railroads and industry 
are mutually helpful. 

Railroad property as a whole generates rela- 
tively little person or vehicular traffic — about 
as much per acre as generated by public open 
space. This is because yards and tracks are ex- 
tensive rather than intensive users of land. Pas- 
senger and freight terminals, however, can 
throw concentrated loads on nearby street sys- 
tems, requiring careful traffic planning. 

Railroad lines and yards frequently inter- 
rupt street systems, requiring the consideration 
of grade separations to eliminate delays and 
accidents and substantially influencing the lay- 
out of street and highway systems. At rail- 
highway intersections, the high speed main 
line will usually require the highway facility to 
adapt to the rail-line configuration when grade 
separation is being carried out. A branch line 
may permit on-grade crossings with appropri- 
ate automatic crossing warning protection, al- 
though some multiple intersections require 
careful research and track-circuit planning by 
railroad staff. For the industrial feeder and 
spur line, automatic warning may be required, 
but a little-used rail line can be protected man- 
ually by train crews. Particular attention 
should be given to problem crossings where 
slow-moving or standing trains are a source of 
traffic congestion. Improvement of rail-highway 
crossings normally involves joint financing by 
the railroad and the highway authority. 

Consequently, as railroad facilities are fixed 
in location they are an extremely important 
element, affecting the planning of cities and 
metropolitan areas. Although alterations some- 


times can be made, for the most part little can 
be done except to recognize that the railroads 
are there, and to plan land uses and transporta- 
tion facilities around them. 

Elements of a Railroad System. The main 
line tracks of a railroad line generally proceed 
as radials toward the heart of the city. The 
radial pattern is due to the fact that railroads 
once held a near monopoly on intercity passen- 
ger and freight business, and they sought to 
bring their depots as close as possible to the 
most convenient location for the pick-up and 
delivery of passengers, mail, and luggage. 

Many main line tracks have become a natu- 
ral site for industrial location. Within the lim- 
its of the switching district, where there is no 
extra charge for delivery or pick-up of freight 
cars, it has been convenient for the railroads to 
construct parallel or spur switching tracks lead- 
ing directly off the main line tracks to serve 
industries. Even if new main line tracks are 
proposed, these industries have a continuing 
need for rail connections. This is one reason 
why it is extremely difficult to reroute main 
line tracks, which are among the most perma- 
nent elements of the railroad system in cities. 

Belt lines are circumferential routes permit- 
ting cars not destined to a city to be shifted 
from one rail line to another. In railroad par- 
lance, a belt line is any track that extends from 
one railroad to another in order to exchange 
cars. The proportion of exchange movements is 
related to city size and the number of rail lines 
serving it. In the largest urban areas, two belt 
lines may be required; Chicago has three. 
Often thought of only as part of an ideal rail 
system, belt lines may become more important 
with consolidation of railroad companies and 
attempts to make the handling of freight cars 
more efficient. 

Belt lines offer excellent sites for industrial 
development, especially if they are located in 
undeveloped parts of an urban area. Because 
the belt line connects two or more railroads, 
there is better chance for fast connections and 
quick receipt and delivery of freight cars. 
There seems to be no standard pattern of own- 
ership of belt line railroads. The San Francisco 
and New Orleans belt lines are publicly 
owned; the outermost belt line in Chicago is 
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owned by a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation; and the belt line in St. 
Louis is owned by an association of railroads. 

Classification yards are places for the assem- 
bly and reclassification of the individual units 
which make up trains, principally freight 
trains. They also serve to store cars not in use 
or awaiting repair and maintenance. Classifica- 
tion yards are often combined with repair 
shops and roundhouses, where locomotives are 
stored and serviced. Larger yards are becoming 
increasingly automated with electronic con- 
trols and a number of other devices that permit 
the more rapid assembly and turnaround of 
freight trains. 

The changing technology of railroad opera- 
tion is bringing about a reduction in the num- 
ber of classification yards through consolida- 
tion and relocation to the outer edges of urban 
areas. This provides an opportunity for mak- 
ing significant physical changes and for conver- 
sion of marginally used land to industrial sites. 
In some cases the ideal solution might be the 
provision of one very large yard, to include loco- 
motive and car servicing facilities, together 
with a few localized yards. Under such an ar- 
rangement, most freight cars entering an urban 
region would be sorted and classified in the 
large yard, and the new trains would then pro- 
ceed to local yards, or freight-houses, or on to 
other cities. 

Classification yards require large land areas. 
Tracks are usually arranged so that as trains 
enter they are scanned by television or auto- 
matic car registering devices, the locomotive 
detached, and the train units pushed over a 
“hump” where they roll by gravity to their 
proper positions in the new train being assem- 
bled. This assembly is performed under the 
guidance of a completely automatic or semiau- 
tomatic system based on punched cards or lists 
prepared to describe the operations required 
for the correct placement of the cars. 

In addition to the main and subsidiary 
yards, and the freighthouse yards for rail-truck 
transfer, there may be specialized terminal fa- 
cilities in separate locations for bulk cargoes 
which are not sorted and classified, for ‘‘piggy- 
back” operations, and for trains carrying auto- 
mobiles and trucks. Such specialized terminals 


may be located in suburban industrial areas or 
close to the dense centers of urban areas. 

Railroad terminals may be classified in a 
number of ways and include passenger termi- 
nals for commuters or long-distance travelers 
and freight terminals or various types. Termi- 
nals are known as “dead-end” where trains are 
required to back out, or “through” where 
trains can proceed to their next destination. 

Despite the decline in numbers of passengers 
using railroads, the passenger terminal appears 
to be one of the more stable elements of rail- 
road operation in the city — in part because 
such terminals are used for such purposes as 
administrative offices and handling of mail 
baggage, and express freight. 

Where terminals are located in the heart oi 
the city, the railroad has an advantage over the 
airplane. For intercity journeys the time taker 
to travel to and from an outlying airport is oj 
significance compared to the total time to make 
the basic journey. The availability of overnighi 
sleepers for intercity journeys is also a deciding 
factor in the selection of a mode of travel b’j 
some passengers. In the larger cities, commut 
ers are heavy users of the passenger terminal 
and this may become an even more significan 
factor if new high-speed rail schemes are devel 
oped. 

Railroads in the City Plan. A survey o 
railroad operations as they affect the publi< 
interest may be a desirable way for a plannin| 
agency to plot its course regarding railroads ii 
the city plan. The elimination of grade cross 
ings is an action generally initiated by publi- 
authority, but there are many instances wheri 
repeated accidents have aroused public feelinj 
to such a degree that prompt action has beei 
taken by the highway authority and the rail 
road company. There is no doubt that a plan 
ning agency should give all support necessar 
in cases where public safety is involved. 

The consolidation of terminals, both freigh 
and passenger, may be proposed by other thai 
railroad interests, and possible alternative use 
for marginally used railroad yards may b 
pointed out by the planning agency. Finalh 
the agency should, as a part of its industris 
and residential land planning, determine th 
uses and control the platting of land adjacen 
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to the railroad in the developing sections of the 
city so that past mistakes are not repeated. 

1. Terminal Consolidation. The replace- 
ment of two or more passenger stations with a 
union terminal is a change that has been fre- 
quently suggested, and in some cases already 
implemented. There would not seem to be 
much advantage to be gained by such an ex- 
pensive undertaking in a period of declining 
passenger traffic; however, the possibility of 
eliminating one or more rail routes through a 
city, of improving the total grade-crossing situ- 
ation, and of making more land available for 
other urban uses may, in some cases, make ter- 
minal consolidation a feasible proposition. 

The New Orleans Union Passenger Termi- 
nal, completed in 1954, was only part of a 
much larger project with a total cost of nearly 
$55 million. The Cincinnati Union Terminal, 
completed before World War II, cost nearly 
$40 million. A proposed consolidation of ter- 
minals in Chicago has been an issue for nearly 
50 years. 

2. Railroad Grade Crossings. In cities trav- 
ersed by railroad lines, crossings at grade pre- 
sent one of the most perplexing planning prob- 
lems, often difficult and expensive to correct. 
Crossings at grade are unwelcome legacies from 
a past era where highway transportation was 
slow and minimal. They now occasion con- 
siderable losses through road traffic delays and 
accidents, inefficient railroad operation, de- 
pressed real estate values, and often serious 
inconvenience and annoyance to the public. 

In 1964 there were approximately 218,700 
railroad-highway grade crossings in the United 
States, nearly 9,000 less than in 1950.® Each is a 
potential deathtrap. In 1965, 1,534 persons 
were killed and 3,801 injured in 3,820 acci- 
dents at grade crossings; over 93 per cent of the 
deaths and over 96 per cent of the injuries 
involved automobiles. It has been found that 
the protection of crossings by gates, signals, or 
watchmen, and the design of the crossing to 
assure adequate views of the railroad track in 
both directions is not sufficient. 

® U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of 
THE United States: 1966, 87th edition. No. 850 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966) , 
p. 586. 


For example, on one railroad about 40 per 
cent of the total grade crossing accidents occur 
at crossings protected by watchmen, signals, or 
gates. Fifty-four per cent of the accidents occur 
in broad daylight, most involve persons who 
live in the community and who are familiar 
with the crossing and the schedule of trains. It 
is therefore obvious that the only safe high- 
way-railroad intersection is one where levels 
are separated. Progress in this direction is slow. 
In 1964 only 159 were treated on separate lev- 
els in the United States as compared with 61 in 
1950.® The total number of grade crossings has 
decreased substantially since 1950, as already 
noted, but this has been due to abandonment 
of lines rather than improvement of crossings. 

Grade separation is so intimately related to 
broader problems of the arrangement and op- 
eration of railroad facilities, the community 
street plan, and the general development of the 
city that, in order to avoid costly mistakes and 
insure proper coordination, the problem needs 
to be studied concurrently with these major 
elements of community development. It would 
be unrealistic and inexcusable, for example, to 
spend large sums of money for the separation 
of grades along a railroad line that might bet- 
ter be relocated or abandoned, or to construct 
utilities where they would have to be removed 
at great expense when grade separations were 
constructed in the future. 

All grade crossings are objectionable and 
theoretically should be eliminated, but it is 
clear that this cannot be done in all cases. The 
practical solution is to concentrate automobile 
traffic on a few main thoroughfares and to sep- 
arate the grades where they intersect with prin- 
cipal rail lines. Any large-scale grade separa- 
tion program will take many years to complete. 
It is important therefore that a comprehensive 
grade-separation plan be prepared and adopted 
in order that future railroad, public, and pri- 
vate improvements may be designed in agree- 
ment with it. 

To determine priorities for grade crossing 
separations, it is desirable to establish a com- 
parative rating of grade crossings measured by 
their relative hazard and by the economic 

^Ibid. 
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losses which they engender. One method is to 
prepare an accident “dot map” where intensity 
of dots indicates maximum hazard locations. 
Another method is to multiply the average 
daily traffic volume crossing the grade intersec- 
tion by the number of trains passing at that 
point. This calculation yields an index of prob- 
ability of accident occurrence. Physical condi- 
tions such as visibility, street approach grades, 
and the angle at which the street intersects the 
track will also affect the degree of hazard. In 
preparing a program for eliminating grade 
crossings, care should be taken to include those 
that will be more heavily used in the future. 

3. Railroad Air Rights. Air rights comprise 

. . the rights vested in the ownership of all 
the property at and above a certain horizontal 
plane, as well as caisson and column lots essen- 
tial to contain the structural supports of the air 
rights improvement. The utilization of such 
air rights consists of construction “in space” 
above an existing surface use, in this case the 
railroad. 

In the largest cities, where land costs are very 
high, the use of air rights over downtown rail- 
road lines, yards, or terminals, may be econom- 
ical for construction of new buildings. The 
pressure to develop structures on air rights is 
strongest in the heart of the business district 
where railroads are usually focussed and where 
land values are at a peak. The use of air rights 
enables valuable land lost to transportation 
systems to be reclaimed for other urban pur- 
poses, provided that the value of sites in the 
location under consideration is sufficiently high 
to make the operation economically feasible. 

Improvements over railroads are not a new 
idea — ^indeed, the first air rights construction, 
the New York Central Terminal development 
in New York City, was started in 1908 and 
completed in 1913. Park Avenue was built over 
the New York Central tracks leading into the 
terminal and by 1929, 18 skyscrapers had been 
built over the tracks, the most recent being the 
59-story Pan American building.^^ 

Interest in air rights developments has in- 

10 American Society of Planning Ofl&cials, Air Rights, 
ASPO Planning Advisory Service Information Report 
No. 186, (Chicago: The Society, 1964) , p. 2. 

11 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 


creased as pressures for land have built up in 
city centers. The most numerous examples are 
found in New York City and Chicago, but 
instances exist in Cleveland, Ohio; Kew Gar- 
dens, Long Island; El Paso, Texas; and other 
cities. 

4. Land U ses Abutting Railroad Tracks. In 
the past, the steam locomotive produced 
noise, vibration, ash, and smoke which created 
an industrial atmosphere that was highly detri- 
mental to adjacent land uses. The railroad fa- 
cilities of today still have this effect, though on 
a less dramatic scale. A diesel-hauled freight 
train running at higher speeds than in the past, 
still produces severe noise levels, vibration, and 
some air pollution, and a rail terminal remains 
associated with industrial land use and de- 
pressed adjacent residential areas. 

Cities continue to grow, and unless their 
growth occurs in a controlled manner in ac- 
cordance with a rational plan, the problems 
now presented by the railroad will continue to 
multiply. Existing grade crossings in fringe 
areas will become more heavily used, and new 
housing will be built adjacent to railroad 
tracks and yards. Only realistic proposals for- 
mulated by the planning agency can prevent 
the mistakes of the past from being repeated to 
procreate the urban blight of the future. 

Industrial land use is most frequently asso- 
ciated with railroads. This is certainly the most 
appropriate use in some cases, assuming that 
industrial sites can also be served by good arte- 
rial streets. Of course, if all the land adjacent 
to railroad lines were zoned for industry, there 
would obviously be an excess of industrial 
lands. The area to be zoned must conform to 
the calculated needs of the community over a 
realistic planning period, and other uses must 
be found for the remainder of the land. 

Commercial uses — especially automobile 
sales, lumber yards, monument works, and 
other uses that involve storage — are not dam- 
aged by proximity to the noise and vibration of 
railroad trains. Recreational areas, particularly 
large playing fields, may also coexist with rail- 
roads. Residential areas, on the other hand, 
require protection from railroad rights-of-way 
to minimize noise, vibration, and pollution. 
This may be achieved, to some extent, by plat- 
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ting lots that back on to railroad tracks so that 
they are at least 200 feet deep, or by establish- 
ing a buffer zone of public land between rail- 
road and residential lots. In either case, land 
adjacent to the tracks should be planted with 
shrubs and trees of suitable variety to minimize 
the presence of the railroad. 

Ports 

In the period from 1940 to 1964, waterborne 
imports and exports in United States trade 
with foreign countries increased from 111 mil- 
lion to 422 million short tons per year. In the 
same period, the freight carried on inland wa- 
terways more than doubled in volume. This 
increase was not concentrated in the Great 
Lakes, but was distributed among many river 
systems, as indicated in Table 6-12. Clearly the 
increase in waterborne cargo movement has an 
influence on many cities, including inland as 
well as coastal ports. This suggests that plan- 
ners should give proportionately increased at- 
tention to the problems that may exist in ports 
under their jurisdiction. 

Ports, like railroad terminals and airports, 
are transportation terminals used for the han- 


Tahle 6-12 

Freight Carried on Inland Waterways, by 
System: 1940 to 1964 (in millions of ton^-miles; 
excludes Alaska and Hawaii except as noted) 


System 

1940 

1964 

Atlantic Coast rivers 

. . . 1,859 

27,860 

Gulf Coast rivers 

593 

20,686 

Pacific Coast rivers 

. . . 1,229 

6,347 

Mississippi River system® . . . 

... 13,934 

89,348 

Other waterways® 

10 

12 

Canals and connecting 
channels^ 

. . , 4,787 

* 

Great Lakes system 

... 95,645 

105,912 

Total 

...118,057 

250,165 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1966, p. 603. 

1 Short ton = 2000 lbs. 

* Includes main channels and all tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers. 

* Beginning 1960, includes Alaskan waterways. 

^ Except Great Lakes. 

* Beginning 1955 distributed by inland waterways. Vol- 
ume in 1950 — 8,639. 


dling of freight that requires transshipment in 
order to reach its final destination. Industries 
such as steel, aluminum, and power — ^which 
are located on the water and process or handle 
cargoes directly on the spot — do not use ports, 
although they generate a large proportion of 
the maritime trafl5c. Developing facilities for 
the economic and efl&cient transshipment of 
freight is the major port planning problem and 
the reason for its existence. 

Planning port and harbor facilities is mainly 
an engineering job, just as planning the termi- 
nal arrangements of railroad terminals is a task 
for the railroad engineer. Port planning re- 
quires a knowledge of ship construction, cargo 
handling techniques, pier construction, and ex- 
perience with the functional administration of 
a port facility. In short, it is a highly specialized 
undertaking which does not normally fall 
within the province of the municipal planning 
agency. This does not mean that the planners 
in such an agency should be disinterested in 
the internal operation of a port facility under 
their jurisdiction. On the contrary, the agency 
should be concerned that the port is provided 
with adequate transportation links, particu- 
larly highway and railroad facilities. To do this 
well the planner should have a workmanlike 
understanding of how a port operates. 

Major Elements of Ports, A port consists of 
a harbor, which is a protected body of water 
sufficiently deep for the entrance of the ships to 
be handled, plus all the land facilities that 
make possible its use for shipping. The depth 
of water in the harbor controls the types of 
ships that can enter. Only a few United States 
ports have water depths at piers or wharves 
greater than 30 or 35 feet. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway permits ocean-going ships that draw no 
more than 27 feet of water to enter the Great 
Lakes, but on major inland waterways no more 
than a nine-foot channel is usually required. 

Ship berths are the water areas alongside 
wharves or piers where the ships are moored 
during loading and unloading. A pier is 
usually placed at right angles to the shore line, 
and is appropriate on gently sloping shores and 
places where there is a premium on waterfront 
space. A wharf is constructed so that the ship is 
moored parallel to the natural shore line, al- 
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though the term is often used loosely to in- 
clude piers. A quay is, in effect, a masonry 
wharf, more common in Europe than in the 
United States. A levee is a paved, sloping area, 
extending above and below water line, suitable 
for handling shallow draft vessels in river sys- 
tems having variable water levels. Levees were 
provided at many points along large navigable 
rivers throughout the U.S., particularly during 
the heyday of the passenger river boat. The 
amount of traffic at that time may be judged by 
the size of the levees — the levee at St. Louis, 
Missouri, is an outstanding example. 

On the pier or wharf three types of areas 
must be provided for loading and unloading 
activities. Immediately adjacent to the ship is 
the apron — an open working space to which 
goods are transferred from the ship by derricks 
or cranes and other mechanical devices. It is 
comparable to the platform used for unloading 
freight cars at a railroad freight terminal. Be- 
hind the apron, or between two aprons in the 
case of a double-berth pier, is the transit shed, 
a covered area used for temporary storage of 
cargoes being loaded or unloaded. Finally, 
areas must be reserved for trucks and trains 
bringing freight and sometimes passengers to 
and from the port. In some cases railroad spurs 
may be located on the apron itself, and in 
others they may be located between two transit 
sheds on a broad pier. 

Ports may include facilities for refueling and 
repair of ships, oil storage, storage of goods in 
transit, and firefighting. Where passengers and 
cargoes from foreign countries are handled, fa- 
cilities are provided for customs officials and 
for holding goods in bond, pending transship- 
ment or the payment of import duties. 

Ship berths for general cargo handling 
should be 600 feet long, although tankers, ore 
boats, and passenger liners are much longer, 
ranging from 800 to more than 1000 feet. Piers 
and wharves are, therefore, usually designed in 
multiples of 600 feet, or other appropriate ship 
length. The width of piers and wharves may be 
from 200 to 300 feet, the trend being toward a 
greater width adapted to the mechanical han- 
dling of cargo. A medium-size port may have 
100 cranes, so that when considered with the 
lighting required for night operation, the area 


becomes a concentrated load-point for electric 
power. 

Ports in the City Plan. In almost all cases, 
the site of a port has been determined by the 
physical facts of water depth, topography, and 
the form of a coastline or river. Since cities 
have grown up around the best natural ports, 
most port problems are not those of finding 
suitable sites, but rather of developing and re- 
developing existing sites usually located in the 
oldest section of the city. 

Probably the most important aspect of a port 
relative to the city plan is its relationship to 
rail and highway transportation systems. A 
large part of the cost of waterborne transporta- 
tion lies in terminal operations. If these can be 
streamlined, a considerable economic advan- 
tage is gained. Some excess costs are attributa- 
ble to the design of the terminals themselves, 
which are often outmoded, but some can be 
attributed to congestion in surrounding streets 
and to inefficient rail connections. 

It was once common practice to construct a 
wide marginal road on the land side of all piers 
or wharves, often with railroad tracks let into 
the pavements. These marginal roads were 
often 150 to 200 feet wide. Due to curb park- 
ing; loading and unloading in the street; and 
the movement of trains, trucks, and automo- 
biles, marginal roads are frequently congested. 
Under today’s conditions it would seem to be 
more desirable to require extensive offstreet 
truck loading areas, and to direct long distance 
trucks quickly to an expressway system. Such 
an arrangement would leave marginal roads 
free for short trips. 

Rail facilities must also be planned to serve 
the port. Piers are often more difficult to serve 
than wharves, because spurs must be con- 
structed with unusually sharp curves to enter 
the piers if the main track parallels the water- 
front. In almost all cases there is also conflict 
between rail and road traffic at grade in the 
vicinity of the transit sheds. 

In the United States, both imports and ex- 
ports contain a high proportion of bulk 
cargoes such as petroleum products, ores, wood, 
paper, coal, grains, flour, and scrap iron. The 
handling of these bulk goods is largely mecha- 
nized. Oil, for example, can be pumped directly 
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from ships into storage tanks and then to pipe- 
lines or refineries. Only a few men are needed 
to tend the installations involved. Other tech- 
nical innovations reduce manpower require- 
ments and thus the cost of handling cargoes. 
The fork-lift truck handling freight on wooden 
palettes, various types of conveyors both suc- 
tion and mechanical, and ships designed to 
carry truck-trailers are examples of the applica- 
tion of mechanization to loading and unload- 
ing. Improvements in handling may be ex- 
pected to continue. Their possible effects on 
port transportation requirements should be 
noted and studied by the planning agency. 

Under the United States Constitution, certain 
harbor rights are vested in the federal govern- 
ment. Design, construction, and maintenance 
are the responsibilities of the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. In many cases cities and states 
pay for the cost of improvements, but work is 
carried out under the supervision of the federal 
government. The planning agency should be 
aware of the extent of federal regulation in this 
area. 

Land planning near ports must be consid- 
ered on the individual merits of each case. 
Where considerable differences in elevation 
exist near the port, land on higher elevations 
can be used most effectively for residential pur- 
poses or for public open space, since a busy 
port with ships moving about can be an attrac- 
tive spectacle, particularly in cases where sail- 
ing events are held. Unfortunately, the pres- 
ence of heavy industries on the waterfront and 
the required movement of trucks and trains 
usually makes land in the vicinity of ports in- 
dustrial in character. Industrial and commer- 
cial redevelopment projects are appropriate 
means for clearing old buildings in waterfront 
areas and improving land use and circulation 
patterns. 

Airports 

The principal concerns of the planning agency 
relative to air transportation are the location 
of new airports, provision of adequate ground 
transportation facilities to serve these and ex- 
isting air terminals, programming and financ- 
ing airport improvements through the capital 
improvements budget, and planning and zon- 


ing adjacent land uses. The design and layout 
of an airfield and its terminal buildings and 
facilities is a highly specialized undertaking 
requiring not only technical competence in 
many areas, but also a thorough knowledge of 
the regulations and standards of the Federal 
Aviation Agency and the applicable state 
agency which, in Illinois, is the Department of 
Aeronautics. Although the planning agency is 
rarely involved in the actual design of an air- 
port, its members as in the case of the port 
facility, should make themselves aware of the 
general characteristics and requirements gov- 
erning its operation. 

If the past record is examined it requires 
little imagination to forecast a great expansion 
for air travel in the future. In 1940, approxi- 
mately 2.5 million revenue passengers were car- 
ried on domestic flights compared to just over 
92 million in 1965. International air travel in 
the same period increased from 163,000 to al- 
most 11 million. From 1964 to 1965, domestic 
passengers increased from over 79 million to 
over 92 million, while international passengers 
increased from almost 9.4 million to 10.8 mil- 
lion. As might be expected, the average size 
and speed of aircraft increased steadily, as did 
the amount of freight and mail carried domes- 
tically and internationally. 

This remarkable growth has been reflected 
in an increased use and expansion of many 
airports, and the construction of others. Air- 
port location and servicing will obviously be- 
come an increasingly frequent problem to 
planning agencies, particularly those in large 
cities, for it is from the larger airports in these 
cities that the majority of domestic passenger 
and air cargo traffic emanates, as well as all 
international flights. Agencies in such cities 
should seek every opportunity to realistically 
appraise future air traffic that their airports will 
have to handle. These projections should be 
accommodated in the overall plan with provi- 
sion made for all necessary supporting services. 

Airport planning is particularly difficult be- 
cause of the rapidly changing technology of 
flight. Within the past few decades both the 
helicopter and jet aircraft have developed from 
experimental models to fully operational com- 
mercial use. It is likely that other types of 
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aircraft now in the experimental stage will be 
perfected and used for specialized segments of 
the transportation market. These will include 
the more successful among the bewildering 
number of “vertical take-off and landing" 
(VTOL) machines and “short take-ofE and 
landing" (STOL) machines now being devel- 
oped. There were at least 75 different types in 
existence throughout the world in 1963.^^ 

Other types of vehicles which use the air, but 
are not strictly aircraft, include the air cushion 
vehicle, more commonly known as the Ground 
Effect Machine (GEM) , such as the British 
Hovercraft, which is already in regular passen- 
ger service in a few locations. Larger models 
are being developed, and may be expected to 
play an increasing role in both passenger and 
freight transportation. The Hovercraft can sur- 
mount small obstacles and make a smooth and 
uninterrupted transition from water to land. 
Assuming that suitable unobstructed routes 
could be identified — slater versions may be ex- 
pected to clear obstructions up to 10 feet 
high — there is no reason why the craft should 
not make a valuable contribution to the over- 
all transportation system, including its use for 
feeder services to main airports. Rockets may 
be used in the future for civilian purposes, 
perhaps at first for the delivery of freight over 
long distances with great speed, then later, 
fitted with passenger modules, for interna- 
tional passenger service. 

At the present time it is difficult to accu- 
rately anticipate how these new types of vehi- 
cles may be used, or the range of facilities that 
will be needed for them. The only types of 
airports that can realistically be considered are 
those that serve existing types of aircraft, such 
as the standard propeller, jet planes, and heli- 
copters. Prudent design would suggest reserv- 
ing land for later expansion of an airport. 
Hopefully, this would provide a degree of flexi- 
bility to meet the requirements of future air- 
craft. 

Airport Types and Functions. Airports are 
often classified by the types of aircraft they can 
accommodate, and thus by the service they ren- 
der to the flying public. The Federal Aviation 

12 F. G. Swanborough. Vertical Flight Aircraft of 
THE World (Temple Press, Aero Publishers, Inc., 1965) . 


Agency (FAA) , when recommending design 
criteria, has used the term “secondary airport" 
to apply to all airports serving small aircraft.^® 
In the 1959 National Airport Plan (FAA) 
these general aviation airports were further 
classified by function, but no data were pre- 
sented for the various functions. These were 
described as follows: 

Executive, accommodates intercity flights by 
corporate, air taxi, or air charter aircraft. 

Commercial, local flying operations includ- 
ing instructional and aircraft rentals in the 
vicinity of the airport. 

Industrial, primary use by aircraft engaged 
in crop dusting, aerial photography, fire patrol, 
or utility patrol. 

Airports larger than the “secondary airports" 
are used for air carrier service. The classifica- 
tion and functional descriptions used by the 
FAA for air carrier service are as follows 

Local, airports to serve on local service 
routes providing service in the “short-haul" 
category normally not exceeding 500 miles. 

Trunk, airports to serve on airline trunk 
routes and engage in intermediate length hauls 
normally not exceeding 1,000 miles. 

Continental, airports serving long nonstop 
flights exclusive of coast to coast, normally en- 
tirely within the confines of the continental 
United States. These airports serve nonstop 
flights up to 2,000 miles. 

Intercontinental, airports to serve the longest 
range nonstop flights in the transcontinental, 
transoceanic, and intercontinental categories. 

The size of an airport is determined mainly 
by the length of its runways. These will vary in 
accordance with types of aircraft to be accom- 
modated, average temperature, height of the 
airfield, gradient of the runways, and barome- 
tric pressure. The FAA has made suggestions 
for the length of runways that might be em- 
ployed in the various categories of airports. 
These are shown in Table 6-13. 

i^u.S. Federal Aviation Agency, Small Airports, 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1959) , 
p. iii. 

1“* U.S. Civil Aeronautics Administration, Runway 
Strength and Dimensional Standards for Air Carrier 
Operation, Technical Standard Order N6b, (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, looseleaf, un- 
dated) . 
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Table 6-13 

Kunway Geometric Design Standards 


FAA Glassification 

Runway Length (feet) 

General aviation 


Secondary 

Air carrier 

1,600- 3,200 

Local 

3,201- 4,200 

Trunk 

4,201- 6,000 

Continental 

6,001- 7,500 

Intercontinental 

7,501-10,500 


Source: FAA Airport Design Manual, Technical Stand- 
ard Order (TSO) Nob., which includes complete Runway 
Geometric Design Standards, from which the above is ab- 
stracted. 

The runway lengths indicated in the table 
appear to have been calculated with reference 
to the average types of aircraft that could be 
expected to operate from the type of airfield 
specified. Each aircraft would, of course, have 
its own characteristics which later FAA man- 
uals permit to be taken into consideration. 

One of the most recent FAA manuals pre- 
sents ‘‘those widely accepted engineering and 
design procedures and principles that should 
be followed to assure proper airport develop- 
rnent.'’^** The manual emphasizes that an air- 
port serving a particular community or area 
must be economically designed to meet the pres- 
ent needs of the locality and be readily 
adaptable to future needs. Specific require- 
ments vary with each airport location and no 
fixed design criteria can be applied to all cir- 
cumstances. However, the manual covers de- 
sign fundamentals that must be considered to 
insure that safety and functional use factors are 
incorporated in the development of any air- 
port. 

All categories of aircraft are covered. In the 
case of secondary airports used mainly by gen- 
eral aviation, tables are provided which enable 
runway lengths to be calculated for various 
types of aircraft under 12,500 pounds maximum 
weight under various maximum atmospheric 
temperature conditions. Corrections are also 
provided for airport altitude and runway gra- 

U.S. Federal Aviation Agenqr, Airport Design, 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1961) , 
p. iii. 


dient. In the case of airports for air carrier 
service, specific nomograms are provided for 
various types of aircraft which enable runway 
lengths to be calculated with precision, taking 
into account aircraft characteristics, airport 
elevation, atmospheric temperature, and take- 
off or landing weight, for both operations must 
be considered. Corrections can also be made for 
runway gradient. 

Connected with the runways by a series of 
taxiways are the aprons where aircraft park 
while being loaded or serviced. Immediately 
adjacent to the aprons is the terminal building 
which houses all the necessary ground opera- 
tions except the actual repair and regular 
maintenance of airplanes. In large airports the 
terminal building may consist of a complex of 
two or three interconnected buildings each 
dealing with a particular category of trafiic. 
Using FAA nomenclature, one might be desig- 
nated for the use of general aviation, another 
for local and trunk flights, and a third for 
continental and intercontinental flights. A 
basic range of facilities would be required for 
all categories, but special facilities would be 
provided as appropriate for each type of flight 
activity. 

The terminal building is the focus of ground 
transportation, and, in a large city, a most im- 
portant generator of vehicular traffic. Parking, 
both short-term and long-term, perhaps up to 
seven days in some cases, must be provided for 
travelers, employees, and visitors. In the future, 
some of the major airports will incorporate 
rapid transit terminals. Plans for London Air- 
port already incorporate such a terminal, and 
Gatwick Airport, used as a diversionary alter- 
native to London, is provided with a structural 
link to the London-Brighton electric railroad. 

While the development of vertical take-off 
aircraft has not yet proceeded far enough to 
permit design of major landing facilities, the 
helicopter has created the need for a new small 
airfield called a “heliport.’' This specialized 
branch of aviation has witnessed a boom since 
1945, particularly in large cities such as New 
York City and Chicago where trafi&c congestion 
between the airports and downtown is severe. 
Some authorities believe that helicopters may 
eventually become the principal type of air- 
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craft used on commercial feeder lines up to 100 
miles in length. At regular airports helicopters 
can land on allocated sections of the aprons used 
for taxiing and servicing conventional aircraft, 
but in downtown areas special heliports need 
to be built or accommodated on the roofs of 
suitable existing buildings. 

The Port of New York Authority in its 1955 
publication Heliport Location and Design, in- 
dicates that a major heliport needs a landing 
and take-off area of 200 by 400 feet, or about 
two acres. A secondary heliport would require 
less area or 150 by 400 feet. In addition, park- 
ing locations should be provided for four or 
five helicopters. An approach zone of appropri- 
ate dimensions at each end of the landing area 
would have to be available, and this should 
preferably be lined up with the prevailing 
wind directions. 

In order to examine the progress of advanc- 
ing technology in VTOL and STOL aircraft, 
the Federal Aviation Agency established a pro- 
gram designated as “Project Hummingbird” to 
examine the types of vehicles of this class 
which might be used in civil aviation. The 
report on this program^® examines five main 
classes of aircraft: the Helicopter; the Com- 
pound Aircraft; the Tilt-rotor Aircraft; the 
Tilt-wing plus Deflected Slipstream Aircraft; 
and the Turbojet V/STOL Aircraft. It con- 
cludes that the helicopter holds the most prom- 
ise in the immediate future for use by markets 
such as (1) utility-industrial; (2) private; (3) 
business; (4) air taxi; and (5) urban area 
airline. When certain inherent problems, such 
as noise, have been overcome, the FAA foresees 
a future for the Compound Aircraft in the 
short-haul and feeder line market (stages 50 to 
100 miles long) and to a lesser extent the busi- 
ness aircraft market. The Tilt-rotor Aircraft 
could some day compete in a similar market. 

Airport Location and Size. The area re- 

U.S. Federal Aviation Agency, The Helicopter 
AND Other V/STOL Aircraft in Commercial Trans- 
port Service: Project Hummingbird (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, Nov., 1960) ; also U.S. 
Federal Aviation Agency, A Technical Summary and 
Compilation of Characteristics and Specifications on 
Steep-Gradient Aircraft: Project Hummingbird, 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, April, 
1961). 


quired for an airport will depend on the class 
of the airport, its required runway dimensions 
and placement, and the particular physical 
characteristics of the site. It is hard to provide 
a rule of thumb under such circumstances. The 
size of the airport is not decided by the popula- 
tion of the community in which it is 
located — ^more significant is the number of peo- 
ple who are expected to use the airport and 
how it will be used. This use covers the type of 
service to be accommodated and the kinds of 
aircraft that will use the airport. 

The FAA notes that “secondary airports” are 
generally designed for personal flying; for busi- 
ness or pleasure. The popular kinds of aircraft 
in use at these airports range from single- 
engine, low horsepower trainers to light twin- 
engine aircraft of medium horsepower. These 
vary widely in size and performance, affecting 
the required length of the landing strip. This 
length is also affected by the site elevation 
above sea level, the longitudinal slope of the 
strip, and the temperature of the air — a higher 
temperature requiring a longer take-off dis- 
tance. 

In addition to these factors, the amount of 
land required for an airport will also depend 
on the space required to accommodate build- 
ings and hangars, and aircraft and automobile 
parking areas. Future development must also 
be considered. 

The FAA notes that specific requirements 
for land cannot be given, due to the variable 
conditions involved, but it does indicate some 
general minimum areas, based on landing strip 
lengths corrected only for elevation, minimum 
building area, and dear-zone requirements. 
These requirments, to be used for secondary 
airports only, are shown in Table 6-14. 

In addition to the actual airport site, addi- 
tional land must be acquired or controlled for 
safety purposes, and to allow for maneuvering 
aircraft under all conditions. At the end of 
each runway is an “approach zone,” defined as 
to shape and slope by the FAA which specifies 
the type and loading of commercial aircraft 
that may operate from any given runway. The 
approach zone, together with other specified 
“clear zones” to be free from obstructions, form 
part of a complicated envelope of imaginary 
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Table 6-14' 

Approximate Minimum Land Areas Required 
for Small Airports at Specified Elevations 


Landing Strip 
Dimensions in Feet^ 


^ Length Acreage Required^ 

Elevation of r 1 1 

Site in feet Width Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 


Sea level 250 1,800 3,400 27 43 

1.000 250 1,900 3,600 28 45 

2.000 250 2,100 3,900 30 48 

3.000 250 2,200 4,100 31 51 

4.000 250 2,300 4,400 32 53 

5.000 250 2,400 4,600 33 55 


Source: U.S.F.A.A. Small Airport (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1959), p. 13. 

^ Landing strip lengths are shown to the nearest 100 feet after correcting sea level 
lengths for elevation. 

* Based on minimum rectangular parcels of land for strip with rectangular parcel 
at side for building area. In addition adequate property interests should be acquired 
in the 16 acres contained in clear zones at each end of the strip. 


surfaces that completely surround an airport, 
and into which no projections from the ground 
must penetrate. The dimensions of the ap- 
proach zones and other imaginary surfaces will 
depend on the size of the airport and whether 
its runways are used for instrument landings. 
The specific details and diagrams which de- 
scribe these dimensions are too numerous and 
detailed to be included here. Reference should 
be made to the various FAA Technical Stand- 
ard Orders which describe them (such as TSO 
N-18) . Figure 6-10, although taken from one of 
the earlier FAA manuals, illustrates the nature 
of the approach, and horizontal, and transi- 
tional surfaces that are involved for obstruc- 
tion protection on and around a runway on 
which instrument landings are taking place. 
The dimensions shown are subject to periodic 
alteration by the FAA. 

Any given urban area is likely to have only a 
few sites that are available and suitable for the 
development of new airports. Standards for air- 
port location are based on general principles 
established by the FAA, but the choice often 
must be made between a relatively small num- 
ber of sites, each of which has been subjected 
to careful study. Factors to be considered in- 
clude topography, subsoil conditions and 


drainage, local weather conditions, land and 
development costs, location, flight patterns 
of other airports in the vicinity, and accessibil- 
ity. The site of the airport should be practi- 
cally level, or one that can be made level at a 
reasonable cost. Sites with nearby hills, tall 
chimneys, or other structures that project into 
the required glide paths of aircraft should ob- 
viously be avoided. Assistance in planning and 
site selection may be obtained from the nearest 
FAA District Airport Engineer. 

The land area required for secondary airports 
has already been discussed. A “community’' air- 
port with two 2,500-foot runways might re- 
quire only 160 acres, while an “interconti- 
nental” airport might occupy as much as eight 
square miles. Area depends largely on whether 
or not land is acquired to protect the approach 
zones from encroachment by buildings. It is 
particularly important that acquisition calcula- 
tions allow for expansion, for once a substan- 
tial investment has been made in an airport, it 
is difficult to justify scrapping it and starting 
all over again. Location of additional airports 
requires consideration of airspace require- 
ments of both existing and new fields. The 
FAA has suggested that the following radii be 
reserved around each airport in accordance 
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with the type of airport: community (small 
private planes) , one mile; secondary, two 
miles; local and trunk, three miles; and conti- 
nental and intercontinental, four miles. 

Thus the minimum distance between a sec- 
ondary and a trunk airport would be five miles. 
Since so much depends upon runway align- 
ments and the locations of instrument run- 
ways, it is essential to consult state and federal 
authorities in the early stages of site selection. 

Accessibility is of major importance in air- 
port location. Driving times in excess of 20 or 
30 minutes between the airport and the central 
business district seriously diminish the over-all 
journey time advantage that people pay for 
when they purchase air transportation. Dis- 
tances permitting these driving times can easily 
be calculated: if a freeway allows 50 miles per 
hour speeds, an airport can be located about 20 
miles from downtown within a 30-minute driv- 
ing time, allowing five minutes to get to the 
freeway. 

Present and future land uses should play an 


important part in determining airport loca- 
tion. Airports are noisy neighbors, and while 
they do not have the same immediate blighting 
influence that a railroad yard might have, they 
can detract from residential property values, 
particularly where larger aircraft and jets are 
involved. However, because of the fast trans- 
portation available, they may be advantageous 
to nearby industrial districts that rely on air 
transportation. 

Noise and the possible danger of crashes dur- 
ing take-off and landing indicate that the great- 
est forethought should be put into placing 
runways and controlling land use so that the 
construction of a few hundred homes will not 
force the abandonment or curtailment of a 
public investment of millions of dollars. It is 
desirable to locate the airport near rivers or 
other waterways and to line up the runways 
with these or other natural open spaces, assum- 
ing local meteorological conditions permit this. 
By this means, the approach and clear zones at 
the end of the runways can be protected per- 
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manemly, without the necessity for acquiring 
sites. Some airport runways at Boston, New 
York, and Washington, have tliis advan- 
tage. 

The air{x>rt should l>e located so that hills, 
|)Ower lines, tall chimneys, television towers, 
and other vertical obstructions do not project 
into required air spaces. It is desirable for tlie 
airj)ort to own all the pro{)erty in the half-mile 
“clear stone** at the end of each runway, since 
this is the area in which most crashes occur. 
This may not be {>ossible in all castes clue to tlie 
cost of land. Then, airport /onitig can l>e used 
to limit the height of structures. 

Airport Zemiftg. Technically s{H‘aking, air- 
{K>rt zoning re^gulates the heiglu of structures 
in certain pre,scribed /one.s near the air{X)rt. 
Consequently, it is a ty|je of control that can 
either be part of a standard comprehensive 
zoning ordinance, or. in the c ase of a very huge 
air{K>rt recjuiring extensive controls, it can Ik* a 
stq)arate regulation enacted by a municipality 
em{K)wered to do so by state government. 
There are, liowever, other iy|H*H of provisions 
related to airjKirts that may 1 h* part of a com- 
prehensive zoning ordinance. One tyjH* relates 
to the zoning of the airfield itsc*lf, the other to 
the usc*s of lands in tlie vicinity of airports. 

‘The use? of airjxirt zoning to protect air- 
spaces in the ajiproaches to airjKirts is a com- 
jiarutively recent zoning extension. Under such 
zoning an **air|K)rt** or **flight** zone is shown 
on the zoning map, and for this zone addi- 
tional restricticins- - pr height restric- 

Items -are rc*<|ttired by the text of the ordi- 
nance over and alxive those* normally required 
for zoniug districts tqxni which the* “airjxirt 
zone** is su{H*rim|Km*d. 

Court sup{K>rt of airjxirt zoning depends on 
whether the aii |K>rt zone is a reasonable appli- 
cation of die jKilice jHiwer in the interests of 
public welfare and safety. For example, an air- 
jK>rt zone restriction tliat limits the height of 
all buildings in the approach zone to five or 
ten feet would clearly lx* unconsituttonal. lx*- 
cause* the severity of the restrictioii amoums to 
taking of projxTty by prevetuing reasonable 
use? without coiiqxtnsation. It is the unusual 
structure— the tall chimney, the television 
tower, and the transmission line that is the 


greatest hazard to air navigation near airports. 
'I'hese structures can nonnally be located else- 
where, and the prevention of their construc- 
tion will rarely constitute a taking. 

'rhe air|K>rt itself may lx* zoned either as a 
commercial or industrial use ckqiending on the 
structure of the local zoning ordinance. In ad- 
dition to facilitit?s for air pa.ssengers and visi- 
tors and handling mail and express freight, 
airjKH t areas often have repair shop, airplane 
storage, automobile parking, restaurants, 
shops, and, in some instances, plants for the 
manufacture of planes and parts. Probably the 
industrial classification provides the lietter set 
of restrictions, but this may not lx* desired if 
the airjKirt is Icxated in a predominantly resi- 
dential art*a. Under some zonttig ordinances 
air{x>rts are irc*ated as exceptions or s|x*cial 
usc?s tliat the Innird of ap{H*aiH may authorize in 
residential districts .subject to adequate condi- 
tions and safeguards. 

Air|Kirt and related city planning must also 
ccmsicler the dangers to prsons on the ground 
caused by jxisstble aircraft crashes. Most 
c rashes take? place within a half-mile of the end 
of a runway. For this reason the FAA is pur- 
suing a {Hilicy of having uirjxirts aetjuire prop 
erty in the clear zone which is in this vicinity. 
It has been suggested that a comprehensive 
/oiling ordinance may lx* used to prevent the 
IcHaiion of sclumls, hospitals, and other {ilaces 
of public assembly in the approach zones, to 
eliminate the |xmibility of a catastrophic acci- 
dent involving a large numlx^r of jx?rsdns. ‘The 
legality of this action is not c lear, however, and 
care must lx* taken not to limit the use* of land 
to such an extent that the regulation amounts 
to taking of projK*rty without due prexess of 
law. For example, the Brunswick. Maine, zoii’ 
iiig ordinance prohibits the c?rection of 
c hurches, sc hcxils, hospitals, and other places of 
assembly in ‘'flight zonc?s.“ By this means, the 
chance of more than a relatively few jx*isons 
Ixnng kiUect by a falling aircraft is c*limitiated. 

Ownrm/iip, Hudgriing ImpYovtmtmt%, Ex- 
cept for smaller comiiuuiity air|H>rts. which 
are often owned and o|x*raietl by a private 
tor|xnation as a business, most air|x>ris are 
owncxl and o|x*ratecl by nuiniripaltties, govern 
mental authoritms, and states. Military air{x>rts 
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imply federal ownership, although in some 
cases there may be arrangements for both mili- 
tary and civil use of a field. 

The Federal Aviation Agency furnishes 
grants for the construction of runways, land 
purchase, control tower operations, and radio 
navigation. Acceptance of these grants may en- 
tail obligations to continue to operate an air- 
port for a period of years. The FAA also 
prepares an annual National Airport Plan pur- 
suant to the requirements of Section 3 (a) of 
the Federal Airport Act and Section 312 (a) of 
the Federal Aviation Act.^^ It identifies existing 
and new airports characterizing the national 
system of airports and recommends develop- 
ment to meet the needs of civil aviation. The 
cost of such developments is eligible for consid- 
eration for federal financial assistance under 
the Federal-Aid Airport Program, although it 
does not represent ability, intent, or commit- 

i^For example, see: U.S. Federal Aviation Agenqf, 
1965 National Airport Plan, 1966-1970 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1965) . 


ment to proceed on the part of local communi- 
ties or the federal government. Privately owned 
airports are not eligible for this assistance. 

If there is sufficient traffic, airports may oper- 
ate at a profit as far as maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses are concerned. Airport capital 
costs, however, must be considered as non- 
recoverable grants whose purpose is to permit a 
faster form of transportation to service an 
urban area. Airport improvements should be 
included in a capital budget, like other public 
works. 

This kind of budgeting requires coordina- 
tion with FAA authorities to take advantage of 
state or federal grants if they are available. 
Unfortunately, many airports are still legacies 
whose responsibility falls on the central city in 
a metropolitan area, when, in fact, they are 
metropolitan services which should be financed 
on a metropolitan-wide basis. 

Foregoing sections of this chapter were prepared with 
the assistance of Roger L Creighton, President, Creigh- 
ton, Hamburg, Inc., Planning Consultants. 
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Open Space, Recreation, 
and Conservation 


OiNCE THE MID-FIFTIES there has been a grow- 
ing interest in recreation, conservation, open 
space, beautification, pollution abatement, and 
a myriad of other ways to improve the ‘‘quality 
of the environment.” As the exploding popula- 
tion presses on a limited resource base for its 
needs and activities, the task of providing a 
satisfying and stimulating living environment 
clearly becomes a greater and greater chal- 
lenge. How can these limited resources best 
serve the population? What role does open 
space play? 

The challenge is not caused solely by the 
sheer increase in the numbers of people, over 
100 million in the last 60 years in this country 
alone, but also by the geometrically multi- 
plying demands of this population. Increasing 
leisure, shrinking work weeks, greater mobility, 
higher incomes are only some of the factors 
creating this environmental challenge. 

This challenge takes many different forms. 
For those who have been able to take advan- 
tage of the technological strides of the twen- 
tieth century, who have two cars in the garage, 
maybe a boat too, two houses, and plenty of 
free time, the problem is to provide facilities 
and opportunities so the benefits of leisure can 
be maximized and the physical resources effec- 
tively utilized. In contrast to this mainstream 
of affluence are the many areas of poverty and 
depression where both human and physical re- 
sources are under-utilized. Here the very basic 
problems are to use the resources to stimulate 


economic activity, restore human dignity, and 
truly enhance the quality of life. And between 
these two extremes there are many gradations 
of affluence. In all of these, the critical factors 
to be considered are the use of the open spaces, 
the physical resources, the air, water, and lands 
in planning for a satisfying environment. 

And this challenge can be met. Despite re- 
cent literature and the desperate ‘‘going, going, 
gone” philosophy, there are unused, over- 
looked, and forgotten open spaces even in the 
most crowded of metropolitan areas. Within a 
50-mile radius of New York, the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission found a 
surprising amount of undeveloped land. Thus 
the problem is not the quantitative or absolute 
loss of land but rather a qualitative one of 
what land is disappearing where and what land 
is being left where. Are we effectively using the 
physical resources? Are the open spaces serving 
positive functions? Or are they just the spaces 
leftover from development? 

What Is Open Space? 

In this chapter, open space is defined in the 
broadest of terms as space which is not used for 
buildings or structures; in other words, it is the 
counterpart of development. It may be air, 
land, or water — located in the ‘‘big city'' or in 
the open countryside, remote from urban de- 
velopment. It may be an active recreation area 
like Coney Island in New York, or a vista of 
the San Francisco Bay from Russian Hill, a 
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Figure 7 - 1 . Valley Stream, Long Island, 1933 {above ) , 1959 {below) 
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large national forest like the (George Washing- 
ton National Forest in West Virginia, a bal- 
cony in Marina 'Towers in (Ihicago, or just a 
tree-linetl siiburljan street. It may be publicly 
or |>rivately owned; it may be owned in full or 
may l>e only partial rights or easements. It may 
be used for recreation, water supply, tourism, 
economic development, resource development, 
or amenity. How it is built into the environ- 
ment and what functions are emphasi/ed is 
highly relative to the needs ami tlie oijportuni- 
ties prescmted by the hxation to the ct>m- 
munity. 

What is done with ojH*n spates will tib- 
viously affet t the < haracier of deveIo|)ment and 
what is done with develo[mient will likewise* 
a(fe‘<t ojK*n spates. (>jK*n spate imist be seen 
not just as spate remaimlered from develop 
mem or green splotches ft»r parks on land tise 
maps, but as an essential element determining 
the diaractei and cptality of the urban environ- 
ment. 

'I‘here are basually three fun<ti<ms wttich 
o{H*n s[Kue starves; (I) It tan meet funtttvr 
human ntuuh both physitally and jisythtilogt 
tally in retreat it »n amenities; (2) It tan 
enhance and proiet t thr rrsautn* btise the air. 
water, soil, plants and, in turn, tire animals; 
and (.1) It tan allett ramtnntt ((rnt*lopmt*ni 
dnisians like tourism, development p;itieitts, 
employment, real estate values, eit. 

Mjir.TiNt; Ht?MAN Ni rns 

The underlying justiluaii<»n for most <»{>en 
spate has Ikvii on health gnmntls for fresh 
air. sunlight, physital exert ise, anti iisythoh^gj 
tal release. Thysital ami psyt hologit al frenefits 
have provitletl tfit* basis for attitin on ojH*n 
spate from the earlv /tniing legislation in the 
ni20s to tfie rett*nt lieautihtation arul retiea- 
tion legislation. 

Althtuigb little tesearth has been under' 
taken to determine the jM>sitive benefits Iwith 
physital and psyt hologit al tif t>jH*n spate on 
liumati beings in tlilfeient situations, we do 
have s<»me inditatitms of tire role that t>|H*n 
space t .in play in prt>viding a healthful envi- 
ttmniem. From a negativt* jKiim of view, WHt 
kmnv tif teitain miist* thresholds, toxicity lev 
els. jjoliution tptotiems, ami density patterns 


which can Irecome intolerable to human Ireings 
in certain situations. We are learning more 
about the effect of different spatial relations on 
human relationships and on communication. 
For instance, the location and de.sign of opc^n 
.space can play an imjKrrtant role in bringing 
{HH){)le together as in a neighborhcKHl park, an 
office or apartment courtyard, or a clustered 
suIxlivisioiTs o{r*u area. Likewisc^ it can l>e a 
barrier or buffer .separating different uses or 
neighliorluHKls. 'The more we learn of tlie ef- 
fects of different op'n space IcHaiions and de- 
signs on human beings, the more thoughtfully 
and c‘ffectively can open space programs be 
planned. The scnial fum tions of o]h*u space 
must be studied along with it.s economic arul 
physical functions. 

KNIIANCtNCi Tin ThVSIOAI. RESOUkt;E,S 

The productivity and efliciemy of the physical 
rcrsouices the air. water, ami soils— as well as 
their amenities are critical fac tors in determin- 
ing o(K*n space programs. Uy prcitecting and 
piTscTving th<*s<» resources. IUkhI damage c an In? 
reduced, water supplies protected, air c leansed, 
soils nouri-shed, wildlife enhanced, ami many 
cHonomic activities, from farming to lumlH*i» 
ing. assisted. The misuse of these resources has 
prescTUed us witli dramatic but uneconomic 
resnlts jxiUmed waters, smoggcnl air, costly 
flooding. detreascHl animal ami fish prcHitu tion, 
and intIHcms of tons of lost soil through ero- 
sion. 

(♦omern for thoughtful management of 
physical restnuces ranges lH*ycmd mere scmti- 
ment to maintain the ptttity of a pre man rav 
aged world; rathcrr, it extends to comem{Knary 
realism. With tttatTs expanding demands on 
the resource base, and with the gradtnil rrcog^ 
iiition that resources are not inexhaustible, 
o|H*n space action will lu* increasingly con^ 
cerned with the protection of the natural envi» 
roitinent throtighout this ccnmtry, Tim de|x*ir 
demy of tuhan scntleniettts on the prcHtuce of a 
welTmattaged lescmrce systetn is making the 
soil conscTvation agent, the hydrologist, the 
geologist, and the ecologist esscnttial inemfiers 
of the planning team for the metro|K>litan 
atcM. I'hese are not just rural concerns, hut 
urban as wcdl. 
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Effecting Development Decisions 

The size, character, location, and shape of 
open space can have a profound effect on cur- 
rent and future development, for open space is 
a basic of such development. 

This does not mean that a superimposed, 
packaged design of geometrically shaped green 
areas, as designated on a map, is going to meet 
the problems and needs of developed or devel- 
oping areas. But where careful research has 
been undertaken to determine the potentiali- 
ties of the physical resources and the needs and 
desires of the people, open space can be located 
and designed to influence many other develop- 
ment factors. In a depressed rural area, the 
objective may be primarily tourism; in the 
fringes of a metropolitan area, open space ac- 
quisition may be a temporary holding action 
on development prior to final decisions. In 
other situations, advanced acquisition of open 
land may help to locate new communities. And 
in many built-up areas, the location of parks 
can influence neighborhood patterns and real 
estate values as well. 

Open space can affect more than the ducks 
and the toddlers; it can help provide a more 
economically productive town, city, or region. 

Planning the Open Spaces 

Planning for parks, for watersheds, for scenic 
beauty, for tourism, for conservation, and for 
amenities cannot be undertaken as a single 
function. Open space planning, further, must 
be integrated with all the other land use, eco- 
nomic, social, and transportation considera- 
tions involved in community, regional, and 
state planning. 

Such statements may seem to be truisms, but 
it is also true that open space planning has 
been limited in its focus and in the resulting 
programs. Open space functions have rested at 
the bottom of the list of land use elements, 
with the funds and the lands relegated from 
the remainders of other activities. Open space 
should not necessarily receive one sort of prior- 
ity or another, but rather should be planned 
and programmed in conjunction with other 
functions and purposes. As the Chicago Plan- 


ning Department stated, ‘‘The physical devel- 
opment and design of parks are also tied to 
policies for other community facilities."'^ Thus, 
the data gathered on population characteris- 
tics, economic activities, and resource capabili- 
ties are as useful in the planning of transporta- 
tion systems or industrial locations as they are 
for open space systems. 

Area WIDE Approach 

Not only should open space planning be based 
on the consideration of a wide spectrum of 
data, but for maximum effectiveness it should 
be undertaken with full knowledge of the re- 
gional context. 

This means that local government, while 
continuing to exercise responsibility for certain 
functions especially related to open space, must 
collaborate with metropolitan and state units 
of government in planning and acquiring open 
space. Indeed, the most recent federal pro- 
grams provide for extra subsidies to areas 
whose approach is organized in a comprehen- 
sive manner to embrace all of the logical units 
concerned. 

To a greater degree than is perhaps charac- 
teristic of many other public programs, open 
space cannot be neatly confined to a single 
jurisdiction, but poses questions of intergov- 
ernmental relations and responsibility. It is in- 
dicative of demands which both people and 
governments will gladly travel long distances 
to satisfy, e.g., recreation, water, etc. The short- 
age of facilities in any given locality, due to 
factors like overbuilding or an under-endowed 
landscape, simply means that users must seek 
their objectives farther from home. There will 
consequently be some areas of “deficit"' and 
others of “surplus,’" and the flux of people 
from one to another will have an impact that 
dictates a joint approach. 

The physical resources are regional in na- 
ture; water and air, for instance, are not af- 
fected by jurisdictional boundaries. Similarly, 
human desires and needs are not jurisdiction- 
ally limited. The services that people require 

1 Chicago Department of City Planning, Basic 
Policies for the Comprehensive Plan of Chicago 
(Chicago: The Department, 1964) , p. 36. 
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utili/e resources found tliroughout a re- A duid and kinetic view{H>int is needed to 

gion— or even a state. While the city dwellers comprehend the interrelationships of netnls 

may want to enjoy the larger lakes, ocean, and ami services in a given area. A .standard stiuly 

mountain facilities iti the more distant j>arts of of geographically rooted land uses d<H*s not 

a region, the exurhanites may need the zoos, often ndlect the dynamics of such needs, 'rhis 

museums, coliseums, and ball parks tradition- kinetic approach can also be (‘xtremely useful 

ally found tiear the centers of the regicms. Cion- in selling a regional plan to local communi- 

sequently, what is done in one jurisdiction will ties.'- 

atfect what should be done in another jurisdic- A multiplic ity of organizational arrange- 

tion. This interdependence on both the .supply ments is available for prcHluc ing a regional 

and demand side of the picture argues for an approac h, dejKmding on the extent c»f planning 

areawide ajjproach to o{H*n space plaiuiing. jurisdic tions, statutory autluuity for open 
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space planning, availability and effectiveness of 
existing planning organizations, and the num- 
ber of political jurisdictions in the area. 
Clearly, there is no pat organizational structure 
to follow. 

In some cases a single county, like Dade 
County (Miami) , Florida, covers an entire 
metropolitan region or a more rural region, 
such as Berkshire County in western Massachu- 
setts. But not many regions are fortunate 
enough to enjoy single-jurisdictional boundaries 
that encompass neat geographic planning re- 
gions. In most cases, towns, cities, or counties 
must be merged into regional planning organi- 
zations. The guidelines of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development as well as 
the Department of Commerce’s and other fed- 
eral agencies’ programs and aids have been fos- 
tering the establishment and operation of re- 
gional and metropolitan planning throughout 
the country. Whatever the administrative and 
institutional arrangements, it is clear that open 
space planning must be done 1. in conjunction 
with other functional planning, and 2. on a 
regional basis. 

What Is Involved? 

The nature of the planning process is the criti- 
cal determinant of plans and programs. The 
process should be flexible enough to permit 
new data and techniques to be fed back contin- 
uously into the process. Plans and reports 
should periodically present the guidelines and 
directions for public and private actions, but 
these plans must be constantly reevaluated and 
updated so they accurately reflect the latest 
needs and demands. This is well understood in 
most planning, but somehow parks, recreation, 
and open space planning has too often become 
a static, single-function activity. 

However, several stages of the open space 
planning process are continuously interacting: 

2 “The problems most amenable to regional treatment 
are those that are kinetic rather than static; they em- 
body movement to, from and through a community and 
are therefore more demonstrably joint problems of 
neighboring independent governments. Movement is a 
prime characteristic of air and water, floods, water 
supply, traffic and transit," said Dennis O’Harrow in 
the American Society of Planning Officials News- 
letter, XXXI (November, 1965), p. 113. 


1. The analysis of goals and policies for the 
town, city, region, or state — or whatever the 
planning unit. This includes life styles, devel- 
opment patterns, etc. 

2. The analysis of basic data — 

a. the physical resources, 

b. human needs, and 

c. institutional framework. 

3. The synthesis of the above data with goals 
and policies into a plan. 

4. The determination of means of imple- 
menting the plan and programming the action 
required. 

The Analysis of Goals and Policies 

What are the long-term goals of a region? 
What type of life styles are desired? What do 
the consumers — the public — want? How can 
the resources be most effectively used to 
enhance the environment so they are positively 
contributing to human betterment? 

This task requires a thoughtful, penetrating 
analysis into the dynamics of the social, eco- 
nomic, and physical factors affecting the urban 
development process. This is the first step in all 
planning — and as relevant to open space plan- 
ning as to transportation planning. It should 
be a creative operation utilizing the talents of a 
wide range of social scientists. 

In the past, the goals stage has involved a 
deductive reasoning process, usually beginning 
with attempts to adapt alternative geometric 
developments to a given land base. Recently 
there have been some interesting cases where 
much freer and hence more comprehensive dis- 
cussions of community and regional goals have 
taken place. The planning for many of the new 
towns in this country has forced developers, as 
well as public agencies, into some hard think- 
ing of these basic goals. 

The work that has been done on the devel- 
opment of a new town in Maryland (Colum- 
bia, midway between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton) has been unusually interesting. J. W. 
Rouse, the developer of this new community, 
planned for 125,000 people, assembled a team 
of people from fifteen fields, including sociolo- 
gists, architects, planners, public administra- 
tors, lawyers, economists, transportation ex- 
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Figure 7-3. Land capability classes determined by experience in using land in local situa- 
tions plus scientific knowledge of soils, agronomy, hydrology, etc. 


perts, and anthropologists. They met as a 
‘'human planning commission'" over a period 
of months to discuss the goals and dynamics for 
such a community. 

This “nondirected" approach to goals plan- 
ning was extremely productive in that it 
started from scratch and examined the needs 
and desires of potential occupants. There were 
no preconceived patterns or frameworks into 
which people would be fitted. Rather, this was 
an attempt to build the community in response 
to the people. Such an approach could be ap- 
plied in all phases of planning, and the uses 
and nonuses of open spaces are just one function 
which could profit from such an analysis. 

Analysis of the Basic Data 

Another stage is the more traditional analysis 


of the basic data on resources, people, and 
institutions. With the application of electronic 
data processing equipment, it is now possible 
to collect, correlate, and even map an ex- 
tremely wide range of data. Much of this will 
be collected for general planning purposes, 
especially Community Renewal Programs, but 
the following aspects discussed below are espe- 
cially applicable to planning open spaces in the 
community. 

Analysis of the Physical Resources. An inven- 
tory and analysis of the capability of the re- 
sources — the water, land, and air — ^for the re- 
gion to be planned is the first order of business. 
Such an analysis demands a multidisciplinary 
approach by a team of geologists, foresters, hy- 
drologists, botanists, ecologists, geographers, 
agronomists, and soil scientists, among others. 
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This analysis would include a study of the 
quantity and quality, current and potential 
uses, economic value, recreational functions, 
and amenities of the resources. Not only 
should each resource be analyzed for its own 
capability but also for its ecological relation- 
ships with other resources. Maps, descriptions, 
and studies would cover the following: 

Water resources: streams, rivers, lakes, 
ponds; 

Land resources: topography, including steep 
slope, floodplain, forest, soils, including prime 
agricultural land, poor development soils, min- 
eral sources, plant patterns; 

Water related resources: wetlands, marshes, 
swamps, underground water supplies, water 
table; 

Air: quality of, movement pattern; 

Animals and wildlife: locations of, depen- 
dence on resources. 

Much source material is already available in 
the U.S. Geological Survey maps, the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service soil surveys, as well as in 
special studies made by federal, state, and re- 
gional agencies. For instance, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service can classify land by its capabili- 
ties. Aerial photography can be useful especially 
in the less urbanized areas as resource patterns 
can be identified and potential recreation and 
development discovered.® 

In many instances the job will not involve 
much original mapping but rather will entail a 
search for work already done which can be 
correlated into meaningful maps. Here elec- 
tronic mapping can be useful. Not only should 
these resources be analyzed for their physical 
characteristics but also for their quality and 
character in relation to man. 

The quality and character of a given area 
depend on its physical determinants — the soil, 
slope, vegetative, and hydrologic patterns — and 

3 The Organization of American States, located in 
Washington, D.C., has prepared some interesting anno- 
tated indices of aerial photography and mapping of 
topography and natural resources as well as some inte- 
grated resource studies. Selection of recreation sites by 
aerial photography is discussed in the U.S. Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission’s study Report 
#8; Potential New Sites for Outdoor Recreation in 
THE Northeast (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1962) , p. 20. 


how these physical determinants are viewed by 
human beings. The same physical feature can 
evoke many different reactions. For instance, a 
clump of trees is clearly more significant in an 
arid stretch of the Southwest than it is in a 
wooded area of the Northeast. Likewise, a lake 
in northern Minnesota is just more of the same 
while in the Southwest it is a landmark. The 
need to infuse such viewer reactions, and hope- 
fully subtler ones, of the land and cityscapes 
into the open space planning process is gradu- 
ally being recognized. 

This type of viewer analysis of the landscape 
can be made for many different types of places 
at different scales: from the neighborhood to 
the region and from center city to wilderness. 
Pioneering work has been done on the visual 
reactions of people to the ‘‘imageability** of the 
cityscape and roadside by Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology’s Kevin Lynch and Donald 
Appleyard. Pittsburgh, aware of its striking to- 
pography, has issued an interesting report on 
its design image prepared by Patrick Hors- 
brugh.'* 

On a regional and state scale, Philip Lewis's 
work in Illinois and Wisconsin has been a pio- 
neering attempt to analyze the visual impact of 
landscape on people. Environmental corridors, 
described in the 1962 Wisconsin recreation 
plan. Recreation in Wisconsin, have been iden- 
tified as linear configurations of land with dis- 
tinctive landscape character, as determined by 
patterns of significant topography, water, and 
wetland. These environmental amenities are 
seen as sources for local and state recreation, as 
well as for the tourist-vacation industry.® 

In judging the resource/landscape, the fol- 
lowing factors should be considered in the 
areas of states and regions, or towns and cities: 

1. The ecological role — how can it best func- 
tion to provide a healthful area of clear water 


* Patrick Horsbrugh, Pittsburgh Perceived: A Crit- 
ical Review of Form, Features and Feasibilities or the 
Prodigious City (Lincoln, Neb.: Woodruff Printing 
Company, 1963) . 

5 See Door County, published by Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Resource Development (Madison: 1964) , pp. 12 
-17, for a listing of 194 types of ‘"resources,” as well as 
a system of symbols for identifying these in map form. 
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and air, healthy vegetation, and needed wild- 
life? 

2. The economic role — ^how can it best pro- 
vide good soils for agriculture, forests for lum- 
ber, minerals for excavation, and sources for 
employment? 

3. The recreation role — ^where and how can 


given resources meet the growing need for a 
variety of recreation needs? 

4. The amenity role — ^how can the landscape 
be developed and designed to enhance the live- 
ability of the area? 

Several plans and studies done in Wisconsin, 
particularly the Door County and Lake Supe- 
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Figure 7-4. Areas of distinctive landscape character in Wisconsin 
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rior shoreline reports, have imaginatively re- 
lated these factors in trying to realize the maxi- 
mum economic gains and to accommodate the 
increasing tourists without destroying the exist- 
ing resources.® 

Analysis of Human Needs and Desires, Only 
after a study of the needs, motivations, desires, 
and habits of people is it possible to determine 
how best to utilize physical resources, meet rec- 
reation needs, stimulate the economic climate 
for the functioning of resources, and generally 
provide a congenial living environment. 

®See comprehensive plan for Door County, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wisconsin’s Lake Superior Shoreline, a special 
report by Zube and Dega Associates classifying shore 
types — ^all published by State of Wisconsin’s Department 
of Resource Development. 


Although the basic justification for most of 
the programs and legislation on recreation, 
beautification, and open space relates to ways 
to improve the lot of human beings, little has 
been studied with respect to the effect of these 
open spaces upon the lives of human beings. 
Planners must conscientiously pursue this 
problem. 

The aura of sentiment and unquestioned 
faith on the part of open space supporters 
needs to be backed up with some hard-headed 
analysis. The assumptions underlying much of 
the thinking and work need to be tested — not 
only to produce plans and programs more real- 
istically geared to the needs of an area but also 
to provide some more substantive and solid 
support for the legislation. 
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What tyjKJ of an environment h wanted? 
Wliat tyj>cs of outlets do people tlesire? What 
kinds of recreation activities are liked? What 
sorts of es(‘a|H\s and challenges do diifereut 
groups of jH)pulation seek? Are distant recrea- 
tional facilities needed if less crowded, more 
varied, and more accessible clostsin facilities 
are available? Do fH*oj>le "drive for pleasure," 
for lack of anything Ixuter to <lo or because* 
they enjoy it for its own sake? Are jxfople 
afraid of exjKXsure to wild, undevelojH'd, natu- 
ral areas? What tyjx* of social interactions are 
wanted width am lx* fosteretl by manipulation 
of spac<*s and resources? l lu'se aie some of the 
tjuestions whit h neetl to lx? asked.^ 

How is this analysis of psyt hologit al. motiva- 
tional. and physical needs to lx* mulertaken? 

Muth of this wotk is tovered, or sht>uld lx* 
covered, in the tompiehensive planning proc- 
ess, in the Community Renewal Ibtigrams, in 
the {xwerty programs, aiul in the transjxnta- 
tion work. For example, origin and <lestination 
studies, as well as the more sophisticated desire 
line networks amt elements for modelmaking, 
<an jxovitle iiulications of some behavior pat- 
terns, It will lx* ttecessary to exirajKdate from 
these* sttidies only those* factors most relevant to 
ofHni space planning and then determine what 
furtlu*r studies are needed to comjdete this so* 
ciohehavioral pit ture. In <aM*s where this psy^ 
tliologital and motivational work has not l>een 
undertaken in ocher |)lanning work, a hrtml- 
base*d sot iobt*haviorai sttidy will have to lx* 
tlesigned for use. not n«*rely in ojH*n spate 
jdaruung, hut in all phases of planning. 

I he most fruitful sourte of tjuantitative in 
formation on {xipttlation characteristit s is of 
course the t hated States Clensus. Many of the 
major elements <»f the censtts have a direct 
lH*artng on ojxm spate planning: jxtpulatitm 
staristits, age. si/e of families, density, race, tn- 

^ v\ rrjttiK hy 0*l4’aiy amt Asstnl 

atrs itt with Rrvht l.ytith. Marvin (. CUiir 

anti Carl Mis. rntitlnl Oerx St»Acr. ron HescAN Nrrm 
has iKTti snhmittrti tt» thr Ik*|tartfttriit t»t I {timing amt 
Ifrhan lk-vrlf)|miri}t, this trinirt csfiliirrs ways in 
which tifirtt spate lamb in cities tan lieit lx* tlesignetl to 
fiieet httfit.tn tieetls. It tieveh>|xi the elements <»f a new 
apprnath tt» n|trti spate planning in inert these neetSs 
amt illnstrate^ the appltraihifi til the apprtiiirh in twn 
areas in VVashIngfnn, DX:. 


come, education, mobility, cultural characteris- 
tics, employment, car ownership, tyjx? of hous- 
ing.^ 

lliese t|uantitative tlata could lx*nefit from 
the thoughtful and creative analysis of a team 
of ex|x*rts, like amhrojK)logists, stxiologists. 
planners, psychiatrists, architects, and others, 
dejx'tuUng on their availability anti range of 
interests. As with the case of goals analysis, an 
indefxmdent thinking group is extremely tudp 
fill. Although .such an advisory group can lx* 
eHjH*cialiy helpful in the tlesign and analysis of 
re.seartli, their <ontril)iuion tt> [x*riodit reviews 
tif ojxraiions should not be overlooked. 

It may Ix* necessary to undertake tpiestion- 
naires and depth interviews to explore mtne 
fully the cjualitative as(x*<tH of Ix'ltavior pat- 
terns. Shnplt* preference tjuestions as under- 
taken in the Outdoor Retaeation Resources 
Review OommissioiFs stutly program do not 
provide udetptate informatitxi on which to 
base retrealion. much lt*ss the more broadly 
hast*tl o|x*n spate plans. The whys and where- 
fores are needed. 

Recreation just one asjxxt of ojxn 
spate tlesjxrately neetls the infusion of Ixhav- 
total data to diret t its plans and programs. One 
large* rnetrojx>litan park system distovered that 
jxople were venturing only a few iumdted feet 
from ttieir parked cars in their parks. In inves- 
tigating the reasons for this, it apjx*ared that 
fear, nor of lH*ing ra|x*d Ixhind the laurel 
bushes but of Ixtng in totally strange, alien, 
anti unknown terrain, prevetuetl them from 
freely ex{doring uiurampled nature in the 
inner reathes of the park. 'Franslatiiig such 
insight into park planntrtg, in this tnstame. it 
might follow that linear {>ark systems, rather 
than large aggregate t hunks tif parks, would tie 
ust‘tl hy more {XHiple. t his isolated example 
does not r ule out die role of larger wilderness- 
like parks in metro(Kilitan areas, but it dtxs 
inditace the needs of one sjx*ctfit and large 
group of uxTs. Mtire itn{H>rtaftt. {xrhaps, this 

* rhr <a*miss can tr prricnfrcl in a wcitkaMr 

amt iftraitinghti t<nin«i( if can Ix* easily inlrtpirfrU. 
I hr Nafictitai <:a{Htal Ftaniung c cnitmiismit in Wash 
ingfem. Uit instamr, pnhlhhrct a vc»lwmr rnnUril Facis 
iiv X iiAias which ariattgril ihr CViwih tlafa ft»r fhr 
fhsitiif c»l Cotnmhia inm nsrfitl rafrgntiri. 
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experience in Cook County, Illinois, points to 
the importance of understanding the public 
and their wants and needs. 

The total metropolitan area is made up of 
pockets of different neighborhoods and differ- 
ent towns and counties, each with a variety of 
different needs. What is done in the in-city 
ghettoes with dense populations of earless, 
low-income families who are not familiar with 
the city beyond their block in many cases, 
much less beyond the city boundaries, is quite 
different from what needs to be done in the 
affluent suburbs where leisure facilities 
abound. 

Recently, with the development of interest 
in and attention to deprived and underprivi- 
leged people, there has been a welcome aware- 
ness of the special needs of the ghetto areas. 
Karl Linn, in his work in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and New York on ''neighborhood com- 
mons*’ has been able to transform an unused 
lot in a slum area into a neighborhood asset by 
the combined efforts of local craftsmen and 
workers, plus some outside design help. These 
commons become a spark of pride in the neigh- 
borhood — a place for the toddler to play, the 
oldsters to enjoy watching, the teenager to have 
rock and roll concerts at night. 

New York City has creative approach to park 
planning and programming. Not only is the 
New York City Park Department giving the 
Harlems-Stuyvesants-Bedfords some overdue 
park areas, from vest-pocket parks to simple 
street-play areas, but it is recognizing the 
changing nature of neighborhoods and thus 
the changing needs for recreation. 

An example of this new approach to park 
planning in New York is the introduction of a 
mobile recreation program. This involves the 
use of portable and semiportable equipment 
like swimming pools and skating rinks for roof- 
top or small neighborhood on-the-ground 
parks to meet the immediate needs of a neigh- 
borhood. Public lands, awaiting the construc- 
tion of schools or renewal projects, for instance, 
can temporarily provide recreation opportuni- 
ties. When recreation planning and program- 
ming can introduce this type of flexibility, there 
is hope that the recreation-open space planning 
programs can better meet human needs. 


The interrelationships of human needs and 
the interdependence on the same resource 
within a metropolitan area or region need to 
be studied. What is the relation of indoor facil- 
ities to outdoor facilities? Perhaps an air- 
conditioned movie is more attractive than an 
open air baseball field in mid-August to a 
Negro teenager. What effect would a subsi- 
dized transportation program to outlying, inac- 
cessible recreation facilities have on metropoli- 
tan recreation programming? 

To relate the needs and desires of the people 
to the potentialities of the available physical re- 
sources within a sound institutional framework 
is an extremely complicated task. No national 
quantitative guide or standard can uncover the 
formula for such planning. The traditional 
equation of numbers of people to numbers of 
areas was derived from playground equipment 
standards in the 1930s. No matter how it is re- 
arranged, it is still inadequate. As the Toronto 
Planning Board stated, standards 

are more a measure of park deficiency than park 
adequacy. . . . Park standards are primarily a mea- 
sure of relative adequacy between different areas. By 
providing a rough method of determining the gen- 
eral areas of greatest park deficiency they act as a 
guide to the assignment of priorities. 

— Quality is not considered nor are 

differences in character of residential development 
which might significantly affect the need for public 
park facilities: or differences in the age composition 
of the population which would also affect the type 
and quantity of parkland required: or significant 
differences in habits and customs, which are decisive 
in determining the extent to which park facilities 
are actually utilized.® 

Clearly, a more flexible, locally- or regionally- 
oriented means of relating human needs to 
physical resources is needed. The type of ap- 
proach suggested in Open Space for Human 
Needs^^ is highly promising. 

Analysis of Institutional Framework. An 
examination of both public and private agen- 
cies, whose programs relate to open space activ- 

® Toronto Metropolitan Planning Board, The Offi- 
cial Plan of the Metropolitan Toronto Pds.nninc 
Area (Toronto: The Board, 1957) , p. 227. 

10 Marcou, O’Leary and Associates, op. cit. 
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ities, is needed. This takes in a broad spectrum 
of agencies. 

Innumerable federal departments, agencies, 
and commissions are concerned with open 
space, from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Each state also has several depart- 
ments working on open space matters from 
conservation, wildlife, economic development, 
welfare, and recreation to transportation and 
highway departments. And similarly, on the 
local and regional level, there is a variety of 
public as well as private agencies involved in 
open space activities. Far more recreation agen- 
cies than parks departments are charged with 
responsibilities for functions related to open 
space. 

The importance of private organizations, cit- 
izen action groups, and nonprofit corporations 
in assisting in action for open space cannot be 
overemphasized. Such private groups can be 
used by public agencies in lobbying for legisla- 
tion and supporting public open space action 
programs. Although the role and effectiveness 
of these energetic private groups and citizen 
leaders has not been carefully analyzed, we do 
know from experience in urban renewal and 
other planning fields that these private organi- 
zations can be effectively used to back up 
public action. The town conservation commis- 
sions, for instance, which were authorized in 
Massachusetts, have undertaken constructive 
action in local situations.^^ 

Private citizens, from individual developers 
to organizations such as garden clubs and con- 
servation groups can provide invaluable direc- 
tion for open space action from developing 
imaginative subdivisions to acquiring valuable 
threatened open spaces. 

There are no set patterns for effective admin- 
istration or institutional productivity. This is 
because the role of different constitutional and 
administrative mechanisms depends upon the 
legal authorities, administrative structures, 
financial resources, and leadership. And ulti- 
mately this variety in institutional arrange- 
ments is due to the diversity of problems and 

A. J. W. Scheffey, Conservation Commissions (New 
York: Conservation Foundation, 1965) . 


peoples in different areas to which these insti- 
tutions are responding. 

The production of open space plans, for in- 
stance, illustrates the range of possible institu- 
tional mechanisms for a given open space task. 
On the whole, most recent regional open space 
plans have been prepared by the regional com- 
prehensive planning agencies rather than sin- 
gle-function agencies or departments. On the 
state level, open space, recreation, or conserva- 
tion plans have been prepared generally by 
single-function agencies although coordinated 
with the plans of the state planning or develop- 
ment agency. However, many other kinds of 
arrangements are in operation, ranging from 
an ad hoc transportation planning agency like 
New York's Tri-State Transportation Commis- 
sion, which is undertaking a regional plan for 
the New York metropolitan area, or a single- 
function agency like New York State's Depart- 
ment of Conservation, to an arrangement 
whereby a specialist agency collaborates with a 
planning agency, as in Los Angeles County, 
where the Regional Planning Commission and 
the Parks and Recreation Department have 
prepared the open space plan. 

Synthesis 

The preceding sections of this chapter have 
defined and analyzed the information that goes 
into the making of an open space plan, from 
the analysis of goals and policies through the 
examination of physical resources, human 
needs, and institutional capabilities. 

In each case, suggestions have been made on 
the need for taking a freer and therefore more 
comprehensive look into these elements of the 
open space planning process. 

Goals and policies need to be operational, 
recognizing the social, economic, and physical 
aspects of urban life and their potential for 
change and evolution over the planning pe- 
riod. 

Physical resources, both existing and poten- 
tial, need to be analyzed in a free and compre- 
hensive way, quantitatively and qualitatively. 

The aspirations and behavior of population 
in regard to open spaces need to be surveyed, 
recognizing the many differentials in the popu- 
lation and significant trends in human needs 
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for open space in their daily living. 

Suggestions were also made for identifying 
institutions that can play a role in open space 
activities in a broad and comprehensive way, 
from local antipoverty citizen action groups to 
regional and state agencies. 

The open space planning process usually be- 
gins with an analysis of existing and future 
population — numbers and distribution — and 
the grouping of this population into neighbor- 
hoods divided by natural or man-made barriers 
or centered around nuclei of neighborhoods 
such as schools. To these population numbers 
and groups are applied “standards'' relating 
most often to conventional facilities: a play- 
ground or a neighborhood park for “so many" 
units of population. And thus are derived 
measures of present and future deficiencies. 

These demands when compared to existing 
facilities yield present and expected, mostly 
quantitative, deficiencies in open space and 
recreation areas. These geographically distrib- 
uted deficiencies are in turn related to vacant 
or undeveloped land and locations for open 
space and recreation facilities are determined 
from these deficiencies. 

The process of open space planning need not 
be solely a mechanistic matching of “supply" 
vs. “demand" to define present and future 
open space “deficiencies." The application of a 
free and comprehensive approach to the for- 
mulation of an open space plan can yield more 
than maps, tables, and charts showing sizes, 
locations, and stereotyped functions of pro- 
posed open space acquisitions. 

The open space plan needs to concern itself 
with all facets of open space functions and 
activities. The greatest potential for introduc- 
ing variety, choice, and flexibility in open 
space activities can best be achieved through a 
comprehensive system of spaces that embraces 
the small vacant lot in an in-town neighbor- 
hood as well as the large water conservation 
area. Those spaces need not be confined to only 
the established and accepted types: neighbor- 
hood parks, playgrounds, or playfields, but 
should be extended to include spaces seldom 
mentioned in open space planning such as im- 
portant vistas, bicycle trails, or hobby yards. 

The proposed open space system, because it 


is concerned with only one of the many facets 
of urban environment needs to be constantly 
related to all other aspects of the urban envi^ 
ronment. Its functional relationship to the 
land use structure, the transportation network, 
the broader natural setting need to be stated in 
written and graphic form. 

In particular, the specific relationship that 
the system of open spaces has to its users needs 
to be stated and documented. For whom is this 
space to be provided? What are the needs of 
the potential users of this space? How can the 
space itself be designed to meet these needs? 
This last question points to the need for con- 
tinually taking into account and incorporating 
into the open space plan relevant design con- 
siderations, expressed in the form of text and 
graphics. Design guidelines may range from 
large-scale abstract statements dealing with the 
form and character of the region and its exten- 
sive open spaces, to specific site plans that con- 
cern themselves with the fine-grain design of an 
in-town park. 

Of equal importance to spatial considera- 
tions in the open space plan are the activities 
that take place in those spaces. Here again, a 
freer approach to programmed activities could 
yield a treasury of exciting opportunities. Con- 
sider some activities that the New York City 
Parks Department is currently programming: 
miniature golf courses in Central Park, a dat- 
ing computer in Manhattan's Bryant Park, free 
dog shows, kite-flying and tire-rolling contests, 
outdoor fashion and rock'n roll shows, and 
painting “happenings." In Washington, groups 
of teen-agers have been painting murals on the 
temporary fence around the construction site 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. 

A program for these and more conventional 
open space activities needs to accompany and 
be a part of an open space plan. 

Briefly, the conventional open space plan- 
ning process can be modified and improved to 
reflect better the needs of our expanding popu- 
lation. It can benefit from a more comprehen- 
sive approach to the definition of the types of 
open space that it considers. It can be strength- 
ened by a closer relationship to planning for 
the other components of the environment of 
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which it is a part. It can be made to focus more 
clearly on the specific human needs it is in- 
tended to serve. The plan can benefit from 
incorporating design integrally into the formu- 
lation. And the process can also benefit from a 
broader and more imaginative approach to the 
definition of activities for which open space is 
the locale. 

The open space planning process evolves 
into a system of priorities and a financial plan 
for acquiring, developing, and managing open 
space areas. Here again, priorities and financial 
programs cannot be developed without the 
context of an overall planning framework and 
must recognize competing needs, limitations on 
financial resources, comparative costs, and lim- 
its of community support, among other factors. 

Fortunately, the growing interest in improv- 
ing the “quality of the environment” has been 
paralleled by the evolution of an ever expand- 
ing kit of tools for implementing the open 
space plan. 


Programming Open Space Action 

Opportunities for building open space into the 
environment are so varied that they have stim- 
ulated the energy and imagination of profes- 
sionals concerned. Depending on local condi- 
tions, it is possible to incorporate open space 
into urban areas by taking steps to reserve nat- 
ural drainage channels, wet lands, and flood 
plains against undesirable development; en- 
courage cluster development in residential 
areas; acquire scenic or other special ease- 
ments; adopt special zoning districts; and ac- 
quire land outright in the traditional manner. 

The recent interest in open space action has 
spurred an unprecedented wave of legislation, 
programs, new techniques, and incentives to 
assist in public acquisition and control of open 
space for specific recreation and conservation 
purposes as well as for more general develop- 
ment and amenity purposes. 

The imagination of legislators, lawyers, and 
technicians in providing a plethora of tools 
and techniques unfortunately is seldom 
matched by imaginative open space planning 
or action. There is no shortage of tools; new 


and innovative ideas are being constantly de- 
veloped. Compensatory regulations, real estate 
syndicates, easements, zoning for transferable 
density, development corporations, conserva- 
tion commissions, installment purchasing, and 
natural resource zoning are only some of the 
new aids for open space acquisition and con- 
trol currently available. However, there are 
few examples so far where these techniques 
have been tried. 

The main categories of tools for open space 
acquisition and control are: 1. acquisition, 2. 
regulation, and 3. taxation. Each has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, so to assure a variety 
of and accessibility to open spaces, an imagina- 
tive application of a mixture of the tools is 
necessary. Programming choices depend on 
priorities, goals, timing, and institutional capa- 
bilities. The following discussion of the differ- 
ent tools is focused primarily on the utility of 
these tools. 

Acquisition 

Acquisition of full or partial rights to land is 
the most certain means for public agencies, be 
they local, regional, or state, to preserve open 
space. This may be done through condemna- 
tion, donation, or purchase. 

There are no legal deterrents to purchasing 
or condemning land for traditional recreation 
and conservation purposes. And it is also likely 
that “structuring urban growth” according to 
an approved plan is an adequate public pur- 
pose for purchase or condemnation of full or 
partial interests, if the case is carefully made. 
In general, if it can be clearly shown that a 
public purpose is served, there should be no 
constitutional barriers to public open space ac- 
quisition by either purchase or condemnation. 
And in recent years the courts have upheld 
public purchase, regulation, and condemna- 
tion as long as public benefit would result. 

The bulk of open space land is acquired by 
purchase, condemnation, or donation of the 
full rights to the land. Where heavy public use 
is made of the open space, this is undoubtedly 
the best means of acquiring the space. 

Installment purchasing is a way for buyers to 
stretch out their payments and sellers to maxi- 
mize tax advantages. 
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Leasebacks and Salebacks. Aside from own- 
ing and directly controlling land, public agen- 
cies can use leasebacks and salebacks in which 
the land is acquired and controlled but not 
necessarily occupied by the owner. 

A public agency can acquire tracts of land 
and then lease them to private persons for spe- 
cific open space uses in accordance with the 
approved public plan for the area. Although 
the public agency's renting out of the land has 
the usual landlord's management problems, 
the land can be kept productive. The lands can 
produce rent for the public body as well as 
products and activities for the public, like farm 
produce and recreation opportunities. 

In salebacks, land bought by public agencies 
can be resold with restrictions attached to in- 
sure that the open space purposes set forth in 
local and regional plans are being followed. 

Both leasebacks and salebacks offer a way for 
public agencies to acquire open space and yet 
provide for continued use of land for farming, 
for instance, and also acquire some income. 
Cook County Forest Preserve, Illinois; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; and Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
among many other public agencies, have been 
using leaseback arrangements to expand their 
open space programs. 

Easements, Another acquisition tool is the 
purchase of easements or partial rights. When 
a public body acquires an easement, it acquires 
certain specific rights. These may be affirmative 
rights giving the public agency, and the public, 
the right to use land for certain purposes such 
as fishing, biking, or riding; or these easements 
may be negative, giving no public right to use 
the land but rather restricting the uses to 
which an owner may put his land. 

Conservation easements limiting land use to 
farming, forestry, or wetlands, or scenic ease- 
ments along highways are examples of negative 
easements. Affirmative easements, on the other 
hand, have been used for riding and hiking 
trails, and for fishing and hunting access. 

Such easements, both positive and negative, 
have been utilized by public agencies when full 
ownership has not been necessary or has been 
too costly to achieve some open space goals like 
protection of watersheds, prevention of floods, 
or preservation of large scenic areas. Clearly, 


easements make it possible for public agencies 
to stretch their dollars in acquisition programs 
by reducing cost of acquisition as well as cost of 
maintenance. Easements also allow land to con- 
tinue to produce tax revenue for municipalities. 

Easements are primarily useful for land and 
water areas which do not involve heavy on-site 
public usage. Scenic easements will probably 
account for the greatest bulk of acreage to be 
acquired this way. 

Monterey, California, was one of the first 
communities to become interested in scenic 
easements. The Washington, D.C., metropoli- 
tan area has two excellent examples of scenic 
easements. South of Washington in Prince 
George's County, Maryland, directly across 
from Mount Vernon, scenic easements have 
been granted to preserve the rural view from 
Mount Vernon. The land with these easements 
in Prince George's County has been recently 
allowed a reduction in property taxes. 

Northwest of Washington in Fairfax County 
Virginia, the Department of the Interior ac- 
quired easements on the Merrywood estate to 
protect the Potomac shoreline and prevent an 
apartment development. At the same time own- 
ers of property adjacent to nearby Merrywood 
donated scenic easements on their riverfront 
properties. This was the first case to come under 
the Internal Revenue Service's ruling that such 
donations can be deducted for tax purposes. 

Scenic easements can be broadly used for 
highway, stream, and riverbank control. Legis- 
lation in the highway field offers new opportu- 
nities for easement acquisition. The model 
study of the Potomac River Basin also indi- 
cates the possibilities for imaginative use of 
easements, both to protect the natural atmo- 
sphere of the riverbanks and to make them 
accessible for hiking and bicycle trails. 

The use of easements for limited public use 
of land for activities like fishing and hiking is 
also promising. Although the acreage under 
this type of easement may not be large, accessi- 
bility to recreation areas or just the provision 
of recreation areas like trails, is opened up. 
The state of New York has traditionally ac- 
quired easements along trout streams. Pending 
federal legislation (1966) for trails will un- 
doubtedly increase the usage of this type of 
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Figure 7-6, General map, Potomac Valley Park 


positive easement for limited public use. 

Despite the considerable publicity for ease- 
ment acquisitions and donations, this tool has 
not been widely used. For instance, the Open 
Space Land Program in its first five years of 
operation (1961-66) had no applications for 
funds to acquire easements. Easements can be 
costly in built-up areas and do not provide for 
mass, public-usage parks, which explains why 
fee simple purchases have been the main type 
of acquisition for parks. Nevertheless ease- 
ments are seldom as costly as fee simple acquisi- 
tion, and they can satisfy many open space 
purposes. 

Regulation 

Open spaces can also be acquired through reg- 
ulatory means, which today are exercised al- 
most exclusively by local governments. Regula- 
tory tools still provide some of the most basic 
controls on the “quality of the environment*' 
in terms of guiding the pattern and design of 
development from setbacks to densities. The 


main types of regulation to keep land open are 
(1) zoning, (2) subdivision control, and (3) 
the official map. As regulation does not involve 
compensation to the landowners, care must be 
taken to avoid too stringent restrictions which 
might be interpreted as confiscatory and hence 
unconstitutional. 

Zoning, Of the regulatory tools, zoning of- 
fers most promise for preservation of open 
space. There are two major types of zoning: 
development and natural resource. Develop- 
ment zoning includes large lot and cluster zon- 
ing which are primarily applicable in urban 
areas. Natural resource zoning, on the other 
hand, includes floodplain, agricultural, and 
forest zoning and is more relevant in the less 
heavily developed areas where natural re- 
sources are still available. 

•Development zoning by large lot zon- 
ing — or low residential zoning — ^is by far the 
most popular type of zoning technique. Large 
lot zoning can go up to five acres but is usually 
one or two acres. It is thought that by discour- 
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aging development and thinly spacing housing 
the open character of an area can be retained. 
Such zoning does preserve open space for back- 
yard recreation and does minimize housing 
density. When used alone, however, large-lot 
zoning is normally ineffective in maintaining 
the open space character of an area or in pro- 
viding open space for active recreation or con- 
servation. 



Figure 7-7. Crofton plan puts golf course in middle 

•Cluster or density zoning, on the other 
hand, is a means of providing for open spaces 
which can both serve neighborhood recreation 
and conservation needs and also enhance the 
open space character of the area. 

Density zoning establishes a maximum den- 
sity for an area, usually in acreage per dwelling 
unit, and then allows the developer to alter the 
lot size for each house as long as the total 
subdivision does not exceed the maximum for 
the district. Thus one section or all of the 
subdivision may be developed at high density, 
allowing the remainder to be kept in open 
space dedicated to the use of persons in the 
subdivision or in the community as a whole. 

There are many advantages to density zon- 
ing: it reduces building costs as only land 
suited to building need be used; it reduces costs 
of providing services since there need be less 
street mileage; utilities from electric and tele- 


phone lines, and even garbage pickups are eas- 
ier and cheaper since routes are shorter. More- 
over, if several subdivisions are planned coop- 
eratively, it may be possible to link open spaces 
from one subdivision to another, forming a 
larger linear open space stretch, or a greenbelt 
to benefit more residents. 

Before adopting cluster or density zoning, 
local governments must decide how the open 
space in such subdivisions will be both pre- 
served and maintained. To have permanent 
preservation, there must be covenants or re- 
strictions attached to the land to prevent any 
possible future changes to the zoning. Local 
governments must also decide whether such 
open space should be dedicated to the local 
government for public use or whether it should 
be privately owned and maintained. If it is 
privately owned and maintained, a decision 
must be made, whether by an individual or 
property owners* association.^^ 

Clustering is an old principle found in devel- 
opments like Radburn, New Jersey, and Sun- 
nyside Gardens, New York, in the late 1920s. 
Recently it has become popular and can be 
found in sizes of developments from in-city 
projects like Morrell Park in Philadelphia or 
more suburban projects like Parkwood adjoin- 
ing the Research Triangle in Durham, North 
Carolina, to large new towns as well. 

•Natural resource zoning may be used to 
protect marshes, floodplains, agricultural land, 
sources of water supply, and other natural re- 
sources where they are serving urban demands. 
Although this zoning has not often been used, 
it is a means not only of conserving the re- 
sources but also of providing limited recreation 
opportunities. This type of zoning is not a 
secure method of preserving open space as it 
cannot resist development pressures. When 
there is a discrepancy between the productive 
value of the land for conservation purposes 
like farming and its realizable urban develop- 
ment value, or when a reasonable return can- 
not be made, then such zoning will be consid- 
ered an unconstitutional taking of property 

^2 U.S. Federal Housing Administration, Planned- 
Unit Development with a Homes Association, Land 
Planning Bulletin #6 (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1963) . 
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without just <'oin|H*UHation. Althougli it tuimot 
be countetl on jKTtuaueutly to preserve ojk*u 
space, it can lx* efiet tive when usetl in conjttnc* 
tion with acqtusition and ea.stnnent programs. 

Several ty{K*s of natural resource zoning have 
lH?en used. I’hey are fiood{>lain. agritultural, 
and forest zoning, 

• FhHKlplaiti zonitig is a means of prohibit- 
ing and restritting develo|)ment within HtKKb 
plains to prevent projHnty loss, to itisure 
human safety, and to enable the safe anti natu- 
ral flow of sttvdim. ‘Hie fl<K>dplain is most at- 
(urately determined by mapping the actual 
areas whit h have been fltiotled, as well as map- 
jnng the extent tif alluvial soils. 

Floodplain zoning has not Imm witlely 
adopted despite tonsitlerable technital assist- 
ante and information htnn the federal govern- 
mem. Nine states sjxh ifically list fliHHliug as a 
purjiost* for zoning, althougli such enabling 
legislation is always a netessary prerequisite to 
fiiKHtpiain zoning. Lewisburg. rennesst*e, with 
the aid of 'FVA anti the ‘lenneHstH* State Plan- 
ning Camimissitni lias a well preparetl fltHHl- 
plain zoning ortlinante. 

♦Agrit ultural zoning has lH*en used to pro- 


tect fertile land from encrtnuliing development 
but with little siucess. As mentioned liefore, 
agricultural zoning cannot withstand deveIoj>- 
ment pressures. Wlien agricultural land is 
faced with the greatest development prcrssures, 
when effective measures for prc*servirig ojxm 
space may Ik* most needed, agricultural zoning 
coUa|ises. Ftir instance. Santa (Ilara Caninty has 
lH*en using agricultural zoning since Hir>4, but 
the agric ultural land is swiftly dwindling, Rec- 
ognizing the problems, the Clounty realizes the 
ni*c*d for strongcT and more* effective measures 
like the ac eptisition of easements. 

• Forc*st zoning has Ihtii uscnl in rural areas 
to protcHt the forest crop fiut it. like agrietd 
tural zoning, cannot hold up to developnunit 
pr<*ssures of ttrbatit/ing areas. In rural areas 
forest or agricultural zoning may sc»fve their 
ptirjKisc*, Inu they are not effective in urban or 
urbanizing areas. 

StihditnsioH Ctmtroh, SulHlivistcm control 
ordinances can aflect ojK*n space presc*rvaticm 
through regulating how deveiopmerits are laid 
out and what public iinprovemeius are to Ik* 
provided. Dedication of a certain jKTcent of 
each sulrdivision for jH*rrnanent ojK*n space 
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might be required, or a payment in lieu of 
dedication equivalent to cost of open space, or 
a choice between the two. Required dedication 
of open space is justified on the grounds that 
each subdivider should provide community 
open space in relation to the demand gener- 
ated by the development. 

Aside from provision of open space areas, 
usually for recreation, subdivision regulations 
can affect the appearance and ecology of an 
area by requiring planting of trees, or prohibit- 
ing cutting of certain sized trees, or special 
grading — ^which can contribute considerably to 
the quality of an area. 

Legally the required dedication of land has 
generally been upheld in the courts while the 
option of payment in lieu of dedication has not 
held up as the land purchased with payment 
may not directly benefit the subdivision. 

Usually subdivision regulations require a 
dedication of a fixed per cent of land to be 
subdivided, rather than relating land needed 
to the size and density of the population. Balti- 
more County in 1963 adopted an ordinance 
which requires the dedication to be geared to 
the density of development with a maximum 
dedication of three acres and a minimum of 
20,000 square feet. 

Official Mapping, Official mapping has 
been used to preserve open space, but it has 
quite limited applications due to its question- 
able legality. The official map is an indication 
of the local government’s intention to acquire 
specific sites for public purposes (usually for 
streets) but also for parks in many states. 
Building is usually prohibited in those areas 
mapped for later public acquisition. 

Taxation 

Taxation is another means that has been pro- 
posed for helping to maintain low-density de- 
velopment and hence open-space character of 
land. Taxation is thought to be a factor in 
influencing development decisions as well as 
providing incentives for the retention of open 
land in underdeveloped uses. Since many think 
that high taxes force open space into develop- 
ment, local governments are using tax exemp- 
tion, preferential assessment, deferral, and dif- 
ferential rates through a system of classification 


of land uses to try to keep land open. A study. 
The Present and Potential Role of State and 
Local Taxation in the Preservation and DeveU 
opment of Open Space in Urban Areas, by the 
Urban Land Institute, discusses in detail the 
utility of these different methods of taxation.^^ 

Tax Exemption. Public open space — parks 
and public conservation areas — are usually ex- 
empt from property taxation. The partial or 
full exemption of private open-space lands is 
commonly determined by their benefit or use to 
the public. These benefits are not just for the 
users of the facilities, but for adjacent areas 
where amenities and real estate values have 
been boosted. 

Preferential Assessment. Preferential tax as- 
sessment for agriculture is a device for keeping 
agricultural land assessed at its agricultural 
value rather than its development value to en- 
courage the continuation of farming. It has 
been thought that the high assessments of un- 
developed land in the urban fringes, usually 
based on development values, have forced 
farmers to succumb to the tempting offers of 
speculative developers. 

The preferential tax assessment in Maryland 
has not worked out that way, at least not in 
Prince George’s and Montgomery counties. 
Farming has been carried on in many cases, but 
many of the farm owners are now speculators 
taking advantage of the tax benefits and look- 

Table 7-1 

Type of Dwelling Units in Subdivisions 

Per Gent 
Allocation 
in Subdi- 

Zonc Type of Unit vision 

R-10 10,000 sq. ft. lots 

R-6, Zone 1 family 6,000 sq. ft. lots 

R-6, Zone 2 family 10,000 sq. ft. lots 

R-6, Zone 2 family 8,000-9,200 sq. ft. lots 

R-6, Zone group house. . . 2,000-5,000 sq. ft. lots 12 


13 John E. Rickert, The Present and Potential Role 
OF State and Local Taxation in the Preservation or 
Development of Open Space Land in Urban Fringe 
Areas (Unpublished manuscript for the Urban Land 
Institute, Dec., 1965) . 
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ing forward to the day when the cornfields will 
be filled with split-level houses. Certainly there 
are instances where the ‘'good guys/’ the owner- 
operator farmers, are benefiting from the tax 
relief, but on the whole the Maryland preferen- 
tial tax assessment has not solved the problem 
it set out to tackle. Reduced tax rates by them- 
selves have not been enought to prevent un- 
wanted development. 

Tax Deferral. Another tax scheme geared 
to preserving low density — open space uses like 
farming — and also to conquering the problems 
uncovered in the Maryland experiences is a tax 
deferral system for open space sites. The 
Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Eco- 
nomic Development Commission proposed 
that: 

Under a tax deferral system, all taxes on land, 
located within a planned or an existing open space 
site, would be deferred as long as it remains in an 
open type land use (taxes on improvements would 
still be collected) . However, if an owner of such a 
site decides to develop for a non-open space use 
then all deferred taxes would have to be paid before 
a subdivision plan or building permits would be 
issued. If the property is sold the ’tax lien goes with 
it and the market price should be reduced by the 
amount of the tax lien. If the land is subdivided and 
sold but not developed the tax lien is proportioned, 
based on the size of the subdivided parcels, ... If 
the public eventually buys the land, the deferred tax 
would reduce the market value of the property and 
could be considered as installment payments on the 
property.^^ 

The tax deferral idea has a precedent in 
Virginia’s forest yield tax which the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment administers. Taxes are suspended on all 
forest land suited for timber growth when it is 
offered as a temporary game, fish, or recreation 
reserve. The forest yield taxes, however, must 
be paid at the time of cutting when the owner 
can bear the burden. The major objective of 
this program is to prevent premature cutting. 
This open space deferral scheme for the sale of 
agricultural lands, with its penalty of the pay- 
ment of back taxes, offers a better means than 
Maryland’s preferential tax assessment method 
for retaining open space. 

Unpublished report of the Commission, written in 

1965 . 


How much of a burden back taxes constitute 
for an investor or builder who anticipates hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of profit is open 
to question. A developer can quickly recover 
the payment of back taxes by raising the price 
of each house by $100 or by charging a few 
dollars more per square foot in a commercial 
building. 

However, tax deferral is a device to be used 
in open space programs, as it is an inducement 
to owners to keep land open, especially owners 
of recreation facilities like golf courses, riding 
stables, or lakes, who are trying to hold on to 
their recreation areas in the face of soaring 
taxes. In Fairfax County, Virginia, in the metro- 
politan Washington area, for instance, taxes 
shot up from $5 per acre in 1953 to $4,500 in 
1963. On the whole, this tax system will be use- 
ful only when tied to other land use controls 
like zoning and acquisition. By itself tax de- 
ferral will have little effect on preserving the 
open space as it does not impede the worst 
threat to open spaces: large-scale speculation 
and development. 

New Tools 

To implement the open space plan and launch 
an effective program to insure the maximum 
benefits from open space for a given locality or 
region, it is clearly necessary to skillfully com- 
bine the various tools and regulations pre- 
viously discussed. Each of these tools and regu- 
lations has its flaws. Many of them like the 
regulatory techniques are extremely weak at 
the very time when the pressures are greatest, 
and when they are most needed. The most 
effective tool is the most expensive one: 
namely, the acquisition of full or partial rights. 

Fortunately, some imaginative new ideas are 
being brought forward, primarily by the legal 
profession, to try to correct some of the inade- 
quacies of present tools. Although most of 
these new tools have not yet been experi- 
mented with, they are worthy of discussion. 
Their focus is usually on broader development 
decisions than open space, and their effective- 
ness is usually based on a strengthened regional 
governmental system. 

New Towns. The growing interest in new 
towns or new community developments is en- 
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couraging; today there are many new towns that 
are being developed in this country. In the fu- 
ture there may be stronger large-scale develop- 
ment controls: public ownership of land, public 
ownership of land with leasebacks and salebacks 
for controlled private development, or even 
national ownership of development rights. 
Current (1966) federal legislation on new 
communities and advanced acquisition point 
to some solutions of land assembly and land 
development problems on a large scale. 

Timed Development Zoning. By control- 
ling the timing and location of development by 
zoning, it may be possible to utilize temporary 
open space in urbanizing areas for public use. 
Such zoning would allow development in 
specified districts and prohibit development 
elsewhere until all available land in the de- 
velopment district had been utilized. In those 
districts not slated for immediate development, 
it would be possible to preserve the open spaces 
temporarily. Aside from the obvious merits of 
timed development zoning for much broader 
development control, this type of zoning does 
offer one means of providing temporary open 
space, which should not be overlooked when 
assembling a program of techniques for en- 
hancing open space in an urban area. 

Transferable Density. This is a new ap- 
proach to density zoning that allows more de- 
sirable concentration of development as well as 
a greater amount of open space. This proposal 
would average out the overall density of an 
entire community. The same average density as 
large lot zoning would exist, but large amounts 
of open space would be available by concen- 
trating the densities.^® This technique applies 
to residential uses only, and has a more limited 
objective than the next technique discussed. 

Large-Scale Development Zoning. This is 
cluster or density zoning expanded to the scale 
of the neighborhood or town, including all 
uses normally found in a town. Such zoning 
permits the development of new towns which 
offer the promise of planning for community 
life with well-integrated open space among 
other things. This type of zoning depends of 

^5 Urban Land Institute, New Approach to Residen- 
tial Land Development, Technical Bulletin #40 (Wash- 
ington; The Institute, 1961) . 


course on long-range plans for future compre- 
hensive development for the region. But 
through such zoning it is possible to plan open 
spaces so they will be an integral part of the 
community. Pending federal legislation (1966) 
may foster this type of development. 

Compensable Regulations. This is a means 
of strengthening zoning and providing com- 
pensation for controlled land.^® Compensable 
regulations severely restrict the uses which may 
be made of land yet compensate the property 
owner for any decrease in value of his land 
caused by the regulations. Under these regula- 
tions, permanent open space as well as open 
space reserves for future development can be 
provided. Land would remain in private own- 
ership under these regulations thereby produc- 
ing taxes and not introducing any new public 
maintenance costs. 

Acquisition of Partial Rights. Interpreting 
open space to include all undeveloped 
space — not just land and water for recreation 
and conservation — calls for a broad acquisition 
of partial rights to land, water, and air. It has 
been proven that acquisitions of full or partial 
rights is the only certain means of assuring 
permanent open space. Tools like conservation 
easements make it possible to control land 
without the cost of full fee acquisition and 
problems of maintenance. Recent interest in 
the acquisition of air rights is another means of 
providing open space, vistas, and recreation 
opportunities, especially in the densely devel- 
oped cities where such open space is most 
needed. 

Real Estate Syndicate. Another new idea 
which copes with some of the most stubborn of 
economic issues, inequitable distribution of 
profits from planned land development, and 
also provides for planned control of open 
space, is the real estate syndicate idea proposed 
in The Plan for the Valleys^ in Baltimore 
County. To protect the natural character of 
the valleys in Baltimore's Green Spring and 
Worthington Valleys and also accommodate 
the anticipated future population, it proposes 

i®Jan Krasnowiecki and Ann Louise Strong, “Com- 
pensable Regulations for Open Space: A Means of Con- 
trolling Urban Growth,” Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, XXIX (May, 1963) , pp. 87-97. 
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to concentrate development in the plateau be- 
tween the two valleys.^'^ 

A real estate syndicate would be formed of 
all the property owners in the area. Then the 
syndicate would purchase the land in the val- 
leys, either in fee simple or certain rights. By 
buying and later selling the land on the pla- 
teau, the syndicate could acquire funds to buy 
the land in the valleys. The syndicate, in other 
words, would provide a means for all land- 
owners in the area to equitably share in the 
costs as well as the benefits of the planned 
development program. 

Such a profit-sharing device might be appli- 
cable in a situation where several public agen- 
cies or even jurisdictions share a common re- 
source such as a body of water like the San 
Francisco Bay. 


Summary 

Open spaces are vital elements in our environ- 
ment. They perform necessary and positive 
functions: they provide recreation opportuni- 
ties for people, protect physical resources like 
water, air, soil, plants, and animals, and finally 
affect a wide range of economic development 
decisions from employment to tourism. 

Every aspect of planning and development 
should be infused with a concern for imagina- 
tive and effective uses of open spaces. As in 
planning for any other urban functions, open 
space planning should interlock with other 
functional planning on both a substantive and 
geographic basis. The interdependencies of city 
and country, rich and poor, and work and play 
force a multidisciplinary regional approach 
into planning for open spaces. 

Throughout the complex process of open 
space planning, there are three factors which 
must constantly guide policies and programs: 
variety, accessibility, and imagination. 

A variety of open spaces is needed to serve 
diverse populations and to enhance multiple 
resources. Wildernesses are called for as well as 
rooftop parks; junk playgrounds as well as for- 

Wallace- McHarg Associates, Plan for the Valleys 
(Philadelphia: The Associates, 1964) . 


mal malls; marshes as well as beaches. To meet 
the different and constantly changing needs of 
people and resources, variety must be built 
into the types, designs, and programs of open 
space. 

Both physical and psychological accessibility 
to open spaces is a basic consideration for all 
open space planning. The mountain park does 
the earless ghetto inhabitant little good if it is 
inaccessible by public transportation. Likewise 
the enjoyment of a river is not possible if its 
banks are lined with a barrier of freeways. 

Imagination is the key to stimulating open 
space planning and action so open spaces can 
serve the positive functions they should in 
urban society. Never before in this country has 
there been such a wave of interest in the envi- 
ronment, nor so many grant-in-aid programs 
for the acquisition and development of open 
spaces, nor such a plethora of legal tools and 
techniques to help obtain and control open 
spaces. 

The application of imagination to some of 
the overlooked resource problems close at hand 
can open up both recreation and economic op- 
portunities. For instance, in Boston the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority stated that: 

. . . the existing nonrecreational uses of Boston's 
harbor and river frontage constitute blighting influ- 
ences and an unnecessary and expensive burden on 
public services, when if they were turned to recrea- 
tional purposes, they could bring in a considerable 
economic return to the City.^® 

Some cities have seen the possibility of an 
“in-town resort area” for places like the To- 
ronto Islands or Chicago with its projected 
landfill peninsulas with beaches on the north 
side and marinas on the south side. 

Open spaces must be seen and treated as an 
essential part of the planning process for urban 
development. With the application of the 
growing sophistication and technology found 
in other functional planning today, open 
spaces may be able to provide a variety of 
accessible opportunities to people and become 
a means of enhancing the quality of living in 
our urban environment. 

18 Boston Redevelopment Authority, 1965/1975 Gen- 
eral Plan for the City of Boston and the Regional 
Core (Boston: The Authority, 1964) , pp. vii-5. 
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Governmental and 
Community Facilities 


IVtuNiaPAL FACiUTiES are physical manifesta- 
tions — buildings, land, equipment, and whole 
systems of activities — of governmental services 
on behalf of the public and of major segments 
thereof. They are important components of a 
city and add immeasurably to the quality of 
urban life. Some services are necessities — the 
provision of pure water, for example — ^while 
others are highly desirable for cultural or edu- 
cational enrichment. 

Municipal facilities are often called ‘‘public 
facilities” to denote that they are owned by the 
public (or municipality) and are operated for 
the benefit of the community (public) . The 
term “community facilities” is somewhat 
broader in scope, and includes not only those 
facilities owned by the public but also those 
owned and operated by private enterprise for 
the benefit of the community. 

The demand for more and varied commu- 
nity facilities and services increases as urban 
areas expand, population grows, old facilities 
become outmoded, and living standards and 
public expectations rise. While the demand 
and need for traditional community facilities 
such as water or sewer lines continues, the de- 
mand for other services, such as health clinics 
or junior colleges, is increased by a more so- 
phisticated and expectant public. A service or 
facility that a few years ago was a luxury may 
now be regarded as a necessity. 

With the increasing demands placed upon 
public budgets, intelligent planning of facili- 
ties is essential. Planners and urban planning 


agencies will be expected to help determine 
needs, priorities, and standards for a wide 
range of public service facilities. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a 
general introduction to planning facilities, 
such as city halls, civic centers, decentralized 
municipal administrative centers, libraries, fire 
stations, police stations, municipal garages and 
yards, water lines, sanitary and storm sewers. 
Substantive space and location standards will 
be noted and discussed. 

The sequence of facilities considered begins 
with those where the planner is likely to play a 
contributory but not a primary role (higher 
education and health) , then to: relatively new 
or significantly expanded municipal functions 
which are less likely to have been encountered 
previously by the professional in planning; 
one-of-a-kind facilities, such as civic centers; 
and finally, to the most widely distributed and 
common facilities. 

Two key problems in planning for any facil- 
ity or system of facilities are finance and inter- 
governmental relations. Because of space limi- 
tations and the objectives of this chapter, these 
two aspects will not be considered for each 
facility; however, these facets of planning for 
public facilities are of crucial importance and 
are discussed in general terms in Chapters 2 
and 14. 

Any discussion of financing techniques 
would soon become dated as these are evolving 
with the various state and federal loan and 
grant-in-aid programs which change each legis- 
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lative year. Of necessity, the most up-to-date 
financing methods have to be studied for a 
particular project. For example, a growing 
range of financial assistance is becoming avail- 
able through the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration of the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

Various kinds of facilities will be provided 
in a multitude of ways by various levels of 
government including special benefit districts 
within a city, the city, the county, the metro- 
politan area, and the special district. This will 
be done through contractual service agree- 
ments and joint agreements between cities, be- 
tween cities and counties, or between counties 
and states. For excellent studies of the prob- 
lems of intergovernmental relations the reader 
is encouraged to consult the publications of the 
Advisory Commission of Intergovernmental 
Relations.^ 

Particular emphasis in this chapter will be 
placed upon the role of the planner and the 
planning agency. This role ranges from the 
purely advisory to one involving the detailed 
staff work necessary in preparing plans. Thus a 
planning agency staff member may serve as 
liaison with an advisory committee to a health 
planning agency and at the same time be re- 
sponsible for preparing the detailed plans for 
municipal administrative facilities. 

When considering the planning for particu- 
lar kinds of facilities the planning agency may 
also find that it will either have to work with 
or hire professionals who are specialists. The 
average planner on the planning agency staff 
may not possess the expertise of a campus plan- 
ner, hospital planner, or library building con- 
sultant. In working on community facility 
plans the planning agency will be working 
with a host of specialists, such as civil and 
sanitary engineers, hydrologists, architects, 
urban designers, librarians, educators, manage- 

1 See the following publications by the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations: Alterna- 
tive Approaches to Governmental Reorganization in 
Metropolitan Areas, June, 1962; Intergovernmental Re- 
sponsibilities for Water Supply and Sewage Disposal in 
Metropolitan Areas, October, 1962; Performance of 
Urban Functions: Local and Areawide, September, 1963; 
The Problem of Special Districts in American Govern- 
ment, May, 1964. (Washington, D.C.: The Commis- 
sion) . 


ment consultants, fire underwriters, building 
engineers, and police officials. On the profes- 
sional level, planners will find that new op- 
portunities for specialization are constantly 
occurring in these various related fields: for 
example, universities and health agencies are 
using planners, and some movement of person- 
nel between fields is already apparent, both 
from general planning into special planning 
and from one special planning area to another. 

In providing for community facilities the 
planning agency will find that the focus of its 
interest and work will be shifting as time goes 
by. Typical is a process whereby the planning 
agency may move into planning a new system 
of facilities. As an appropriate department of 
government assumes more responsibility for 
planning or operating its facility, the contin- 
uous detailed planning of the facility and sys- 
tem of facilities is increasingly taken over by 
operating departments. Thus the kind of work 
that was originally a pioneering effort by the 
planning agency might be assumed by the 
planning staff of the police department, for 
example. The agency then finds itself moving 
into even newer areas, such as the planning of 
health facilities, where there are little or, at 
best, only token attempts to plan and coordi- 
nate such facilities with urban development as 
a whole. 

In summary, this chapter will introduce 
some planning principles for both the tradi- 
tional and the evolving responsibilities of the 
planning agency. Space and location standards 
will be presented and discussed, and through- 
out the role of the planner and the planning 
agency will be emphasized. 


Higher Education 

Urban planners and officials are becoming 
aware that facilities for higher education are 
an important part of our urban, social, and 
cultural environment. 

College and university expansion is taking 
place so rapidly that announcements by educa- 
tional authorities that a new building is being 
built or a new campus planned are common- 
place. One authority has recently estimated 
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that about three to four million dollars a day is 
being spent on higher educational facilities. 

Planning agencies seldom participate in 
framing higher educational policies and curri- 
cula; nor do many planning agencies engage in 
campus planning. Planning agencies can work 
with higher educational institutions, a role 
more appropriate for the typical agency. 

In general, the planning agency should culti- 
vate close relationships with colleges and uni- 
versities within its jurisdiction. If the institu- 
tion has a campus planner these relationships 
may be forged more easily, but if not, the plan- 
ning agency may use its influence to persuade 
the institution to obtain professional help. The 
planning agency can also help alleviate “town 
and gown*’ tensions. Hopefully, such amicable 
relationships could permeate policy-making 
levels. There are many areas of mutual con- 
cern, such as taxes, services, and relationships 
with surrounding neighborhoods, that need 
careful and unemotional discussion. The plan- 
ning agency’s goal should be to foster a climate 
where both dty and institution can understand 
each other’s problems and reach mutually ac- 
ceptable conclusions. 

Information 

The university should inform the planning 
agency of enrollment and development policies 
and supply future estimates of student and fac- 
ulty population. If the institution is interested, 
the planning agency could supply it with popu- 
lation and economic data and projections. The 
planning agency should keep institutions 
alerted to proposed capital improvements and 
programs, such as urban renewal projects, the 
location of new highways and mass transit fa- 
cilities, and other factors that influence campus 
development. 

Campus Planning 

The details of campus planning may have im- 
portant implications for the surrounding area. 
Equally important are public plans for the 
neighborhoods surrounding colleges and uni- 
versities, particularly in larger cities where uni- 
versity neighborhoods may have declined. 
Joint urban renewal efforts are becoming much 
more common, particularly since Section 112 of 


the U.S. Housing Act of 1954, as amended, 
permits the inclusion of an institution’s ex- 
penditures in an urban renewal area as part of 
the local contribution. Universities may also 
purchase land for expansion in an urban re- 
newal area that might not otherwise be availa- 
ble in suitable parcels at reasonable prices. 

The size of enrollment and the density of 
development are key elements in determining 
campus size. While some private institutions 
may limit their enrollments, public institutions 
must often accept an increasing number of stu- 
dents. With both private and public institu- 
tions, city and university officials should, if 
possible, agree upon a maximum size for the 
institution. Such decisions may of course be 
made at a higher level, and a city may have 
little control except for the influence it may 
bring to bear on state boards of education or 
state legislatures. 

The planning agency will also be vitally in- 
terested in the physical form of the campus, 
whether it be a low-rise, spread-out campus, or 
an intensively developed, high-rise campus. If 
the campus is to expand in area, the planning 
agency should play an important role in de- 
termining the direction of that growth. Future 
street and highway improvements, the availa- 
bility of utilities, as well as urban renewal area 
boundaries may influence these decisions. 

Planning agencies will also be interested in 
the number of students, faculty, and staff mem- 
bers that commute to the university each day. 
A large institution can create as much or more 
traffic than a major industry or a shopping 
center. The amount of traffic depends upon the 
number of students and faculty that live on the 
campus, the number of students and faculty 
that live within walking distance, the student 
automobile ownership policies of the univer- 
sity, the extent and number of cultural and 
sports events that attract public attendance, 
and other similar factors. Where possible, uni- 
versity expansion and related public facilities, 
such as mass transit lines and highway inter- 
changes, should be coordinated. Traffic pat- 
terns in surrounding neighborhoods may also 
need close study because of the possibly unde- 
sirable effects heavy traffic may have on sur- 
rounding residential areas. 
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The planning agency will be vitally con- 
cerned with the university neighborhood. 
While in the past some universities and col- 
leges have ignored their surroundings, there is 
a growing feeling among university administra- 
tors that the vitality of the institution depends 
on the quality of life in the surrounding area. 
Many urban universities are faced with a prob- 
lem in attracting and holding faculty because 
of deteriorating housing in the university’s 
immediate neighborhood. Some universities 
and cities are cooperating in urban renewal 
and rehabilitation efforts, but these have at 
times created other problems — ^relocation of 
low income and minority groups or upgrading 
of the surrounding area to such an extent that 
the cost of housing is prohibitive for faculty 
members. 

A persistent headache for many city plan- 
ning agencies is providing adequate student 
housing in surrounding neighborhoods. Al- 
though the campus may include housing, some 
students prefer to live oft campus. The prob- 
lems arise when single-family houses are con- 
verted to rooming houses. Although universi- 
ties may require certain qualitative standards 
in off-campus student housing, both the plan- 
ning agency and the city have the important 
obligation of carrying out a careful and inten- 
sive housing code enforcement program in these 
converted single-family homes. 

Almost every campus will have an adjacent 
business area that caters to the faculty and 
students. These business areas may create traflB.c 
problems, and adequate off-street parking may 
be the only solution. At the same time the 
community may be concerned about the mar- 
ginal appearance of many student-supported 
business establishments. This is largely inevita- 
ble and perhaps not too important unless ac- 
tual physical deterioration is also present. 

Universities are spawning both planned and 
unplanned industrial and research facilities. 
Many industries will locate in areas completely 
separated from a university and base their loca- 
tional decisions on the fact that a particular 
institution is in the city. However, some re- 
search and development facilities may be lo- 
cated very close to the university and may pre- 
sent problems, unless development is carefully 


controlled through the use of industrial per- 
formance standards, for example. 

The university may also influence the devel- 
opment decisions of other educational and cul- 
tural institutions. In Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
Cleveland, for example, universities and other 
institutions have begun to plan their immedi- 
ate environs jointly to create an educational or 
cultural center. Institutions may find it advan- 
tageous to share some facilities and to have 
mutual relationships in terms of faculty, stu- 
dents, and research activities. The planning 
agency and the city can play important roles in 
helping institutions plan their environs, but 
the problems associated with such educational 
center complexes are much greater than for a 
single institution. The planning agency must 
also be aware of the problems associated with 
creating what some critics have called ‘^cultural 
ghettos.” 

The benefits of educational institutions to a 
city in terms of their economic attractiveness are 
becoming increasingly recognized. An indus- 
trial establishment, when studying a city with a 
view to locating there, will want to know what 
college and university facilities are available, 
not only for the families of employees but for 
the continued education and development of 
its own highly skilled personnel. In summary, 
the city should consider institutions of higher 
learning as one of its most important resources. 


Health Facilities 

There are important elements of a city that 
traditionally receive much attention in city 
plans. One example that promises to receive a 
growing amount of attention in the future is 
the planning of health facilities. This emphasis 
will not only include planning specific local 
health facilities, such as a particular hospital, 
but also on planning for a system of health 
facilities. 

Health Facility Planning Agencies 

A significant medical and sociological develop- 
ment of the sixties has been the growth in the 
voluntary hospital planning. In 1960 there 
were about 10 area- wide metropolitan health 
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facility planning agencies. By 1964 the number 
had grown to 57." As yet, although there are 
health facility planning agencies and ‘^health 
planners,'’ the health planning field is still a 
“movement” rather than a field with es- 
tablished theories and techniques. 

Early health facility planning agencies em- 
phasized the physical aspects of building hospi- 
tals where they were most needed. Recently, 
the focus has shifted to the interrelationships 
between existing facilities coupled with a grow- 
ing awareness of technological advances, pat- 
terns of medical care, and organizational 
changes in the medical field. 

Health planning agencies collect and dis- 
pense information on the construction, devel- 
opment, and use of hospitals and related 
health facilities, such as mental hospitals, TB 
clinics, nursing homes, rehabilitation centers, 
and medical education facilities, on an area- 
wide basis; measure the present and future 
needs for such facilities; and carry out research 
and special studies. Principles and standards of 
service are developed, the public and health 
practitioners are kept informed, and proposals 
for new facilities are reviewed. 

In the future, these agencies will spend more 
time determining and projecting needs for in- 
terrelated services and facilities, providing 
more information for decision-makers, develop- 
ing principles and standards for evaluating fa- 
cilities, maintaining a central source of data on 
health facilities, analyzing new trends in medi- 
cal and health care, and improving coopera- 
tion with governmental and private planning 
agencies. 

The relationship between health planning 
agencies and city planning agencies has not 
been extensively developed. Nevertheless some 
general guidelines to the future role of the city 
planning agency in the health facility planning 
field can be made. 

Role of the Planning Agency 

If the planning agency is to play a role in 
health planning it must first familiarize itself 

2 American Medical Association, Profiles in Planning, 
AM A Directory of Health Facility Planning Agencies, 
prepared by the Department of Hospitals and Medical 
Facilities (Chicago: The Association, 1965) , p. 1. 


with the field. It is highly technical and com- 
plex, and expertise may never be achieved by a 
planning agency staff member. However, if a 
local health planning agency exists, the staff 
members can be valuable sources of informa- 
tion and can make judgments about the kinds 
of information the urban planner can use. The 
health planning field is not one in which the 
planning agency can be involved without prior 
invitation. If no health facility planning 
agency exists, the planning agency may use its 
influence to establish one, but it should not 
attempt to assume such a task itself. 

One possible role for the planning agency, 
although atypical, is for the staff to act for a 
health planning agency. An example is the 
Santa Clara County (California) Planning De- 
partment which has acted as staff for the hospi- 
tal commission of Santa Clara County. A more 
typical arrangement, however, might be for the 
planning staff to cooperate with a health plan- 
ning agency. 

As with other agencies and organizations, the 
planning agency can cooperate with health 
planners by exchanging information and data. 
The health agency can provide the planning 
agency with specific requests for the kinds of 
information it needs. The planning agency in 
turn can provide the information on popula- 
tion growth, characteristics, and movements; 
economic projections; land use; transportation 
and capital improvement plans; and other in- 
formation that may affect the general planning 
of a health system and the development of 
particular sites. The informational require- 
ments of the health agency may be satisfied 
adequately if the urban planning agency oper- 
ates or helps to maintain a “data bank.” When 
information is gathered for a data bank the 
health agency may request that specific types of 
information, such as the incidence of certain 
diseases by population groups and census 
tracts, be collected and correlated with other 
data. 

The planning agency also can help health 
planning agencies draft locational and site de- 
velopment standards for distribution of hospi- 
tals, nursing homes, and clinics. It can review 
specific sites chosen by a health agency and 
make comments on their suitability relative to 
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soil characteristics, availability of utilities, ad- 
jacent land uses, transportation and transit, 
and any urban renewal or development pro- 
jects planned for the area. The health agency 
may also ask the planning agency to make site 
location recommendations for a particular fa- 
cility. 

The planning agency is sometimes called on 
to study the characteristics of various health 
facilities and compare them with activities that 
may be described in the provisions of the zon- 
ing ordinance. It is well known, for example, 
that many zoning ordinances needlessly dis- 
criminate against some types of health facilities 
and force them to locate in undesirable or un- 
suitable parts of the community. The outright 
prohibition or marginal treatment that mental 
institutions often receive in zoning ordinances 
is unfortunate. Other kinds of changes in zon- 
ing ordinances that might be suggested by a 
planning agency relate to permitted intensity 
of development, required off-street parking, 
and the development of health facilities sys- 
tems. 

The planning agency and the health agency 
together can prepare a health facilities’ plan 
for inclusion in the comprehensive plan. Such 
action would inform community decision- 
makers about yet another important system of 
facilities that might influence other develop- 
ment decisions. 

As with educational and cultural institu- 
tions, the health facility, more particularly the 
hospital, can play an important role in urban 
renewal. Many hospitals are in deteriorating 
neighborhoods where it is difficult to retain 
medical and technical staff. Some hospitals 
have hired their own planning staffs and have 
acted as a positive force in renewing and reha- 
bilitating their immediate environs. As in the 
case of educational institutions, hospital capi- 
tal expenditures in an urban renewal area may 
be considered as part of the local financial 
contribution. 

A hospital can serve as the focus for a section 
of the community. It can provide employment 
and may benefit the community in many indi- 
rect ways. Hospitals may also serve as a center 
in which related and ancillary facilities may 
locate, such as medical schools, nursing schools. 


doctors’ offices, laboratories, and nursing homes. 
The planning agency has an important role to 
play in this context. Although the primary 
burden is on the health agency, the planning 
agency can make a contribution to better plan- 
ning of a system of health facilities. The future 
city planning document may well include chap- 
ters on health facilities which are just as funda- 
mental as those now included on parks, recre- 
ation, and transportation. 


Governmental Administrative Centers 

Planning the system of administrative facilities 
for local government is an important function 
in which the planning agency should be in- 
volved, not only because capital improvements 
will be made but also because placement of 
such facilities is related to other planning and 
development factors. In this section planning 
city halls and civic centers will be discussed, 
followed by an examination of the problems 
that may be encountered if these facilities are 
decentralized. 

Planning the City Hall 

Apart from financial considerations, four basic 
steps in planning a new city hall are: (1) de- 
termining the need for a new or expanded 
structure; (2) studying space requirements; 
(3) choosing a location; and (4) developing 
the site and building. 

Determining Need. The first step in evalu- 
ating an existing city hall is to ascertain struc- 
tural defects and operational inadequacies. An 
architect should determine the type of con- 
struction, structural condition, and state of 
electrical, plumbing, and heating facilities. 
Such a survey might indicate, for instance, that 
the structure was unsound or that restrooms 
for the public were not satisfactory. Even if the 
building were structurally sound it might have 
poor ventilation, inadequate space, and poor 
office layout. 

Space Requirements. The second step is to 
undertake a study of future space require- 
ments. Although it may be easy to see that the 
existing accommodation is overcrowded, it is 
much more difficult to anticipate space require- 
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merits for the next ten or 20 years, A new city 
hall may last a half century or more, and must 
therefore be carefully planned for future as 
well as present needs. 

In studying space needs, future population 
growth and the resultant demand for munici- 
pal services and personnel must be determined. 
A survey of space needs can be carried out by 
the planning agency, but the advice of an ar- 
chitect is most desirable at this point. Each city 
or county department should list the number 
of existing employees and unfilled positions 
and the space needs for personnel, equipment, 
and storage. Based on the level of municipal 
services anticipated, projections for, say, the 
next 20 years should be made, divided into 
five-year phases. 

The size of a city hall will depend both on 
its desired significance and on the activities it 
houses. In the smallest cities almost all offices, 
including police and fire departments, should 
be located in the same building. In larger cities 
certain activities, such as public works depart- 
ments, garages, and libraries, will be located 
elsewhere. The key test in determining func- 
tions to be housed in the city hall is adminis- 
trative efficiency; in general, all administrative 
ofiices should be located there. A particular 
function should be excluded when inconven- 
ience to the public might result, when a city 
hall location might interfere with its opera- 
tion, or when other local conditions suggest a 
separate location. 

Another factor in determining space needs is 
whether provision is to be made for other agen- 
cies. For example, a number of cities have built 
joint city-county administrative buildings or a 
city hall may house a court. In the small com- 
munity the city hall may also function as a 
community meeting place. Under these circum- 
stances, a city council chamber might be 
planned to handle much larger groups of peo- 
ple than would normally attend council meet- 
ings. 

The space study, in addition to providing 
information for city officials, will also provide 
the architect with detailed information on the 
departments, the number of employees, ap 
propriate types of furnishings and equipment, 
and special requirements such as type and 


amount of storage space. As a new building 
may have to serve for over 50 years, space needs 
should not be underestimated and should be 
planned for expansion. 

Location. Government ofiices must be acces- 
sible to the people who use them. For conven- 
ience the city hall is best located near the cen- 
ter of transportation and business activity. In 
older cities this is the central business district; 
in suburban areas such a location might be 
near the community shopping center. The city 
hall should be near other ofiices — ^government 
and private — with which it deals frequently. 
City officials may thus consult with county and 
state officials frequently, and attorneys may con- 
sult records in the city hall and visit other gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Sites with suitable land values should be cho- 
sen. The site should allow ample off-street 
parking for both employees and the public. If 
possible, the location should be coordinated 
and integrated with other development propos- 
als; thus a new city hall might be located in a 
downtown urban renewal area. A city hall 
should not, however, be located in such a way 
as to interfere with the efficient functioning of 
a business district. 

Naturally, the analysis of a potential loca- 
tion should include site development costs and 
information on availability of utilities and any 
drainage difficulties. 

An arrangement that is sometimes adopted is 
a joint city-county building. At least 40 cities 
and counties have cooperated in this way. 
There are two main advantages. First, the joint 
location is frequently a convenience to the 
public and to government agencies that work 
with each other. Second, a single building 
often can be constructed and maintained for 
less money than two separate buildings. The 
majority of cities that occupy joint space feel 
that the arrangement is satisfactory. One disad- 
vantage is a lack of room for expansion. Plan- 
ning for expansion is more complicated when 
two separate governments are involved. In ad- 
dition, problems connected with the equitable 
sharing of the expenses involved in running 
and maintaining the structure may arise. 

Another type of location for a city hall is 
within a civic center complex. The advantage 
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of SO locating a city hall is that it may be 
combined with other administrative and gov- 
ernmental buildings to make it convenient for 
the public. Intei^overnmental relations may 
also be strengthened if other agencies are lo- 
cated in the same center. For example, the San 
Jose, California, civic center contains the city 
hall, public health building, communications 
building, police garage, county office building, 
sheriff’s department and jail, criminal-legal 
building, and juvenile center. A single site may 
also reduce heating and cooling costs if a single 
power plant is used. If other facilities such as a 
municipal auditorium are included, the differ- 
ing hours of operation may make it possible to 
use the same parking facilities. 

A civic center also offers an opportunity for 
urban design, but it can be a disadvantage if it 
is poorly located or if some facilities are used 
infrequently. In this case the city hall would 
not only be less accessible but also would be in 
a location seldom populated except during 
day-time hours. 

Site and Building, Whether the city hall be 
located in a civic center or by itself, the site 
should have room for expansion and adequate 
parking. The city hall should be designed as an 
office building and should not attempt to be 
monumental. Municipal officials should not 
hesitate to engage outstanding architects, for a 
desire to save taxpayers' money should not re- 
sult in mediocre design. The building should 
be planned internally with a stress on good 
functional relationships and convenience. De- 
tailed interior design considerations are be- 
yond the scope of this chapter, and other 
sources should be consulted.^ 

Civic Centers 

The civic center is one of the traditional con- 
cepts in city planning; since ancient times it 
has received much attention from town plan- 
ners and architects alike. A civic center is a 
distinct area, located at or near the center of a 
city, within which are located the city's major 

3 See Beryl Robichaud, Selecting, Planning, and 
Managing Office Space (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1958) and Kenneth H. Ripnen, Office Building and 
Office Layout Planning (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1960) . 


administrative, and sometimes cultural, activi- 
ties. During the “City Beautiful" movement^ 
almost every city plan contained a proposal to 
group certain governmental and cultural func- 
tions at one location, typically in the central 
business district, but the majority of these cen- 
ters were never built. 

During the fifties and sixties there was a 
reawakening of interest in the civic center con- 
cept because of a growing need for administra- 
tive and cultural facilities in urban areas and 
for a variety of public buildings. Many civic 
center proposals are still on paper, but an in- 
creasing number are being built. A certain 
amount of criticism has arisen however, and 
the dissentient arguments deserve careful con- 
sideration by each city considering a center. 

Advantages and Disadvantages, Some of the 
advantages of a civic center have already been 
mentioned in connection with city halls. In 
essence grouping public buildings is conven- 
ient both to governmental officials and to the 
public in transacting business that requires vis- 
its to various agencies. With the growing web 
of intergovernmental relations the advantages 
to public officials are growing. Analyses of the 
operations of governmental agencies show that 
certain agencies (city and county police and 
the courts, for example) have frequent contact, 
and administrative costs can be significantly 
lowered when offices are in proximity. 

A civic center also makes it possible to use 
joint parking facilities and power plants. Joint 
use of janitorial services, research and refer- 
ence library facilities, and electronic data proc- 
essing equipment may also be possible. Finally, 
the civic center may provide an opportunity 
for imaginative civic design and may some- 
times be located, with advantage, in an urban 
renewal area. 

Some of the disadvantages of civic centers 
should also be considered. For example, plan- 
ning a civic center is much more complicated 
than planning a single building. Coordinating 
various agencies and levels of government may 
be extremely difficult. Some agencies may pre- 
fer to act independently in choosing the loca- 

^ Arthur B. Gallion and Simon Eisner, The Urban 
Pattern (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1963) , p. 81. 
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tion, method of financing, timing of construc- 
tion, and design of their buildings. Various 
agencies will have differing locational require- 
ments that cannot easily be coordinated. Land 
acquisition costs may be higher since premium 
prices may have to be paid to obtain a single 
large site. In addition, some agencies may have 
no relationship whatsoever to each other and 
may never coordinate personnel, records, or 
services. This is true when governmental ad- 
ministrative offices are combined with art insti- 
tutes, auditoriums, and museums. 

The most vocal critics of civic centers® sug- 
gest that such centers are obsolete — that they 
have little validity in the modern metropolis. 
There is also the fear that a civic center might 
turn out to be of poor architectural quality, 
thus deteriorating rather than improving the 
environment. Civic centers may have an ad- 
verse influence on their environs; that they may 
be deserted after office hours and may, even in 
extreme cases, add to law enforcement prob- 
lems. 

Where areas have been cleared for the erec- 
tion of a new civic center, some feel that exist- 
ing neighborhoods and districts have been de- 
stroyed needlessly, with a consequent loss of 
urban functions and vitality. When commu- 
nity activities are centralized, there is always 
the danger that abandonment of older facilities 
may result in the needless destruction of land- 
marks that still have a useful life. 

Planning agencies should study carefully the 
advantages and disadvantages of civic centers 
before making their recommendations on pro- 
posed projects of this type. Until more experi- 
ence is available perhaps the tentative generali- 
zation might be made that in the larger city the 
disadvantages of civic centers may outweigh 
the advantages, but in the smaller city the civic 
center may provide an opportunity for good 
urban design and an intensification of uses 
which may well be an asset. 

Planning the Civic Center, Planning a civic 
center is obviously more complex than plan- 
ning a single building. Essentially the problem 

5 See Jane Jacobs, The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities (New York: Random House, 1961) and 
Richard A. Miller, “Are Civic Centers Obsolete?” Ar- 
chitectural Forum, CX (January, 1959) , pp. 94-99. 


is to determine the space requirements for each 
use, to examine the effect of combination, and 
to determine functional relationships and con- 
flicts. Because progressive errors are possible, 
professionals in architecture and site planning 
should be retained from the outset. 

The location of a civic center will depend 
upon city size and land use intensity. Civic 
centers are typically located at the edge of a 
central business district to take advantage of 
lower land values and also to prevent the inter- 
ruption of any possible future business expan- 
sion. The site should be served by mass-transit 
facilities, and the local street system should be 
studied since the assembly of a site suitable for 
a civic center might necessitate closing a num- 
ber of streets. Major street improvements may 
have to be made in the immediate area and in 
the central business district as a whole to 
change traffic patterns. 

Important design decisions will also have to 
be made about the size, mass, shape, and ar- 
rangement of buildings and their relationships 
in terms of circulation and appearance. 

Administration Decentralization 

The “branch city haU“ is not a new idea,® but a 
number of major metropolitan areas have only 
recently begun to consider decentralizing cer- 
tain administrative functions to bring govern- 
mental services closer to the people. Recently, 
urban planning critics have stressed the need 
for government and services at the neighbor- 
hood or community level. 

Some municipal services have traditionally 
been decentralized. Fire stations, libraries, and 
police precinct stations are common examples. 
Opportunities to serve the public more effec- 
tively as well as to gain other development 
objectives, such as variety in design, should be 
investigated by the planning agency. Various 
kinds of governmental services can be decen- 
tralized, depending on local circumstances. 
These include fire stations, libraries, police sta- 
tions, health centers, receiving hospitals, and 
auditoriums. Also offices for utilities, building 

® An early discussion of the concept can be found in 
Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, “Taking City 
Government Back to the People,” Public Management, 
XXI (April, 1939) . 
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and zoning inspections, engineering services, 
licenses and permits, courts, city and district 
attorneys, registration of voters, property taxa- 
tion and assessments, and welfare. Other 
public uses such as state license centers, post 
offices, and YMCA's can also be decentralized. 
In larger cities other opportunities for the 
coordination of public services exist. For exam- 
ple, a number of cities' urban renewal project 
offices dispense information on urban renewal 
and on housing and building codes. The Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act has enabled certain 
major cities to open “urban opportunity cen- 
ters" where a number of services for the needy 
are brought together in one building. 

Planning for branch city halls or sub-civic 
centers must begin with the decision that cer- 
tain services can be decentralized. A survey of 
existing city agencies is necessary to determine 
those which already have decentralized services 
and those which can increase efficiency and 
service to the public by decentralizing certain 
operations. Some operations, of course, cannot 
easily be decentralized — a county recorder of 
deeds or the central laboratory of a health de- 
partment are but two examples. 

The planner of branch administrative facili- 
ties will immediately be faced with the prob- 
lem of determining suitable district sizes for 
the various functions and services. For exam- 
ple, the service area of a fire station is carefully 
calculated according to fire protection stand- 
ards. Police and library services are calculated 
on an entirely different basis and identical dis- 
trict boundaries may be difficult to achieve. 
One solution is to adjust the boundaries of the 
“more administrative" kinds of functions that 
do have exact district boundary requirements. 
Such a plan might result in either using an 
existing fire station or a police station location 
as the site for a branch civic center, or bound- 
ary difficulties might present such a problem 
that in certain centers no police or fire facilities 
would be included. 

An entire range of services need not be du- 
plicated at each center. Some departments have 
larger service districts than others and it is 
possible to vary the services that are included 
in each center. The Los Angeles system has 
“major" and “minor" centers that cover larger 


and smaller geographic areas with varying 
ranges of services. 

The location and the services offered in a 
particular branch center would depend on the 
area to be served, and the size, density, and 
characteristics of its population. The site 
should be close to the center of population, 
located on a major street, and served by public 
transportation. The center should be near 
other community facilities such as shopping 
centers, frequently used by the public. The site 
should be relatively level, have stable soil con- 
ditions, be well drained, and have adequate 
utilities. Finally, the branch center should be 
used as a positive element and force in the 
design and development of the community and 
neighborhood. 

Library Planning 

With an expanding population, growth in lei- 
sure time, higher educational goals and attain- 
ment, and a significant increase in the propor- 
tion of young people in the population, the 
public library is an important community fa- 
cility. Planning agencies have a role to play in 
helping to plan the expansion of existing li- 
braries and the development of new branches. 

Although planning agencies will not be con- 
cerned with the operation and maintenance of 
the library, it is important for them to know 
some of its essential services. Basic to determin- 
ing the kind and level of services required is a 
knowledge and understanding of the commu- 
nity to be served. Information about govern- 
ment and tax structure, population characteris- 
tics such as age, educational level, occupations, 
and general social structure is needed. Since 
library services are not performed in a vacuum, 
it is also necessary to examine the resources of 
other educational and cultural agencies within 
the community, as well as service and financial 
relationships with neighboring municipalities, 
and county, state, and federal governments. 
Fundamental is the need to know both the 
short- and the long-range objectives of the li- 
brary in the community: decisions relating to 
the public to be served and the level of service 
to be achieved are important items of informa- 
tion. 
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When we examine the services that modern 
libraries perform it is apparent that the con- 
cept of a library as a source of recreation for 
housewives and children, or as a facility to 
serve the intellectual elite, is out of date. The 
growth in population and in the educational 
level of the average American, has brought 
about a significant expansion in the type and 
level of services provided by libraries. 

Children's departments have been tradi- 
tional with libraries: with population growth 
this service will continue to expand signifi- 
cantly. The library serves children by introduc- 
ing books and other materials to them. These 
materials are often used to augment the facili- 
ties available at school. In addition, the library 
generally cooperates with other community 
and social agencies that serve children. 

Service to young adults is also increasing. In 
the past this age group was 'lost" to the library 
shortly after leaving high school. Now, with 
increasing educational attainment and more 
leisure time available, the young adult is using 
the library more, particularly if he is contin- 
uing his education. Thus the public library 
situated near a community college often has a 
high proportion of students to serve. 

The demand from adults is increasing rap- 


idly with the realization that the library can 
play an important part in further education. 
Not only are services available for recreational 
and educational reading, but they are often 
performed for special interest groups such as 
business, industry, or labor. 

This brief discussion cannot do justice to the 
many and varied types of services provided by 
the public library; however, it should alert 
planners to the need to investigate the kinds of 
services that may be provided in the library so 
that intelligent decisions can be made relative 
to the location of this important facility in the 
community. 

Planning for Library Buildings 

Most cities, when approaching the planning of 
a library system, are usually faced with one of 
two problems: first, the need to build a new 
main library in the community that is now 
without one or is abandoning an older build- 
ing; second, the older community that has a 
main library is considering the establishment 
of branches. 

The two problems are distinctly different, 
and this section will deal with the two types of 
planning considerations that must be faced. 

Planning the Main Library Building, The 


Table 8-7 


Experience Formulas for Library Size and Costs 


Popu- 

lation 

Size 

Book Stock — 
Volumes per 
Capita 

No. of 
Seats per 
1,000 
Popu- 
lation 

Circulation — 
Volumes 
per Capita 

Total 

Sq. Ft. 
per Capita 

Desirable, 
First Floor, 
Sq. Ft. 
per Capita 

1961 Fair 
Estimated 
Cost per 
Capita^ 

Under 
10,000 

3^-5 

10 

10 

.7-.8 

.5-.7 

15 

10,000- 
35,000 

2H-i 

5 

9.5 

.6-65 

.4-.45 

12 

35,000- 
100,000. . . . 



3 

9 

.5-.6 

.25-.3 

10 

100,000- 
200,000. . . . 

lK-2 

2 

8 

.4-.5 

.15-.2 

9 

200,000- 
500,000. . . . 

iM-1^ 

IM 

7 

.35-4 

.1-.125 

7 

500,000 
and up 

1 -IM 

1 

6.5 

.3 

.06-08 

6 


Source: Joseph L. Wheeler and Herbert Goldhor, Practical Administration of Public Libraries (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 554. 

^ Without furnishings (add 15%) or air conditioning (add 10%). 
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planner's primary interest is in the general as- 
pects of the library building, its location and 
site. However, planning for a library building 
begins from the inside. The planner can make 
important contributions to the planning of li- 
braries and library systems, but should recog- 
nize his own limitations and realize that the 
planning of the services and spatial relation- 
ships within the building are not within his 
professional province. He should, however, un- 
derstand something of the techniques of the 
library planner and the architect. 

The first stage of library planning is the 
preparation of a ‘‘program statement." This is 
a crucial step, normally undertaken by the li- 
brarian, and outlines the basic policies of serv- 
ice and the implied requirements that must be 
met. The statement will reflect the prior study 
of the community (economic and social charac- 
teristics) and the kinds of services the library 
wants to provide. This statement is often pre- 
pared with the assistance of a library building 
consultant. Such a consultant is essential if the 
librarian has not had previous experience in 
planning a system. 

From general policies and requirements the 
program statement moves into space require- 
ments for books, readers, staff, group meeting 
rooms, mechanical equipment, and all other 
space-consuming facilities. 

Table 8-1 provides general empirical guide- 
lines for programming the floor space for the 
total building. Table 8-2 provides empirical 
guidelines for determining minimum interior 
space requirements in relation to population 
and size of the book collection. Space require- 
ments thus derived are then discussed with an 
architect who prepares alternate design possi- 
bilities to accommodate the stated require- 
ments. 

One of the most important sections of the 
program statement, from the point of view of 
the planner, is the selection of an appropriate 
site. It is to this aspect that the remainder of 
the discussion will be devoted. 

1. The Need for a Central Location. The 
library serves people, and should be located to 
be accessible to the largest number of potential 
users. Although this idea seems obvious to the 
planner, it has not been well accepted by 


public officials who often seem to know little 
about how libraries function. The principle of 
maximum accessibility has been advocated by a 
majority of experienced library administrators 
for some time, but unfortunately, their judg- 
ment has often been overruled by misguided 
public officials who are often more interested 
in building monuments than in providing the 
best public facilities. 

A central location would be in the central 
business district or in a major shopping center 
that is the main business district of a suburb. 
Here there is a heavy concentration of retail 
stores, office buildings, banks, public transpor- 
tation, and parking facilities. Just as the retail 
store market analyst studies pedestrian traffic to 
assure a maximum number of customers, so a 
library planner should locate a library to be 
prominent and accessible to attract a large 
number of people. Maximum accessibility and 
use is of fundamental importance to the suc- 
cessful operation of a public library. Libraries 
are not intended to house collections that are 
not used; furthermore, unit costs are impor- 
tant, for the greater the number of users, the 
less the cost per user. 

2. Where Not to Locate A Library. Even 
after hearing such arguments as the foregoing, 
some public officials still believe that libraries 
should be located in civic centers, parks, or 
where quiet surroundings or parking facilities 
are available. Those who suggest libraries on 
such sites do not understand the library or its 
users. Libraries are not museums — they are dy- 
namic educational centers whose services and 
resources must be easily accessible. 

Remote or uncongenial locations should be 
avoided. For instance, a civic center is often 
unsuitable, for with the exception of those 
civic centers that have auditoriums, activities 
usually stop at 5:00 p.m.; however, evenings 
and weekends are prime hours for libraries. 
Experience has proven that a civic center is 
usually a poor location for a library. In some 
cities attempts have been made to overcome 
the problem of remoteness by establishing a 
branch in the downtown area. Unfortunately, 
these endeavors are expensive as well as unsat- 
isfactory, and would not be required if the 
central library were located downtown. 
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Table 8-2 


Guidelines for Determining Minimum Space Requirements 



Shelving Space^ 










Estimated 








Size of 

Linear 

Amount of 



Additional Total 

Population 

Book 

Feet of 

Floor 


Staff Work 

Space Floor 

Served 

Collection 

Shelving® 

Space 

Reader Space 

Space 

Needed* Space 

Under 2,499 . . 

.10,000 vol. 

1,300 linear 

1,000 sq.ft. 

Min. 400 sq. ft. 

300 sq. ft. 

300 sq. ft. 2,000 sq. ft. 



ft. 


for 13 seats, at 

30 sq. ft. per 
reader space 



2,500-4,999. . . 

. 10,000 vol. 

1,300 linear 

1,000 sq.ft. 

Min. 500 sq. ft. 

300 sq. ft. 

700 sq. ft. 2,500 sq. ft. or 


plus 3 bks. 

ft. Add 1 ft. 

Add 1 sq. 

for 16 seats. 


0.7 sq. ft. per 


per capita 

of shelving 

ft. for every 

Add 5 seats per 


capita, which- 


for pop. 

for every 8 

10 bks. 

M. over 3,500 


ever is greater 


over 

bks. over 

over 10,000 

pop. served, at 




3,500 

10,000 


30 sq. ft. per 
reader space 



5,000-9,999. . . 

.15,000 vol. 

1,875 linear 

1,500 sq.ft. 

Min. 700 sq. ft. 

500 sq. ft. 

1,000 sq. ft. 3,500 sq. ft. or 


plus 2 bks. 

ft. Add 1 ft. 

Add 1 sq. 

for 23 seats. 

Add 150 

0.7 sq. ft. per 


per capita 

of shelving 

ft. for every 

Add 4 seats per 

sq. ft. for 

capita, which- 


for pop. 

for every 8 

10 bks. 

M. over 5,000 

each full 

ever is greater 


over 

bks. over 

over 15,000 

pop. served, at 

time staff 



5,000 

15,000 


30 sq. ft. per 

member 






reader space 

over 3 


10,000-24,999. 

,20,000 vol. 

2,500 linear 

2,000 sq. ft. 

Min. 1,200 sq. ft. 

1,000 sq.ft. 

1,800 sq. ft. 7,000 sq. ft. or 


plus 2 bks. 

ft. Add 1 ft. 

Add 1 sq. 

for 40 seats. 

Add 150 

0.7 sq. ft. per 


per capita 

of shelving 

ft. for every 

Add 4 seats per 

sq. ft. for 

capita, which- 


for pop. 

for every 8 

10 bks. 

M. over 10,000 

each full 

ever is greater 


over 

bks. over 

over 20,000 

pop. served, at 

time staff 



10,000 

20,000 


30 sq. ft. per 

member 






reader space 

over 7 


25,000-49,999.. 50, 000 vol. 

6,300 linear 

5,000 sq. ft. 

Min. 2,250 sq. ft. 

1,500 sq.ft. 

5,250 sq. ft. 1 5,000 sq. ft. or 


plus 2 bks. 

ft. Add 1 ft. 

Add 1 sq. 

for 75 seats. 

Add 150 

0.6 sq. ft. per 


per capita 

of shelving 

ft. for every 

Add 3 seats per 

sq. ft. for 

capita, which- 


for pop. 

for every 8 

10 bks. 

M. over 25,000 

each full 

ever is greater 


over 

bks. over 

over 50,000 

pop. served, at 

time staff 



25,000 

50,000 


30 sq. ft. per 

member 






reader space 

over 13 



Source: American Library Association, Subcommittee on Standards for Small Libraries, Public Library Association, 
Interim Standards for Small Public Libraries: Guidelines Toward Achieving the Goals of Public Library Ser- 
vice (Chicago: The Association, 1962), p. 15. This brief 16-page report is based on standards set forth in ALA’s, Public 
Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards. It is intended to provide interim standards for 
libraries serving populations of less than 50,000 until these libraries can meet the standards of ALA’s Public Library 
Service. 

1 Libraries in systems need only to provide shelving for basic collection plus number of books on loan from resource center 
at any one time, 

* A standard library shelf equals 3 linear feet. 

* Space for circulation desk, heating and cooling equipment, multipurpose room, stairways, janitors’ supplies, toilets, etc., 
as required by community needs and the program of library services. 
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One of the problems of a central location is 
that of parking. For some, the availability of 
parking may be the main consideration in 
using the library. However, many surveys have 
concluded that a pedestrian-oriented location 
is the most important factor in the use of the 
public library. If a community has a strong and 
vital central business district it no doubt has 
already made the policy decision that every 
building need not provide parking on its own 
site. 

3. The Site. The library site should be 
prominent; the corner of a busy intersection 
might be suitable. It should be level and suita- 
ble for a street entrance, be large enough for 
expansion, service vehicles, and bookmobiles, 
and a small amount of landscaping. It should 
also be rectangular in shape, since libraries 
function best with rectangular interiors. 

The library should be located reasonably 
near parking areas and sufficient space for staff 
parking should be reserved. If drive-in service 
is to be provided, the site must be large enough 
for the provision of service drives. Finally, 
under certain circumstances it may be advis- 
able to reject a large site and instead, purchase 
a smaller site on which horizontal expansion 
may not be feasible, but on which it is possible 
to expand vertically to achieve the same goals 
for library needs. 

Planning for Branch Libraries. Because the 
services of the public library become most ef- 
fective when brought close to its members, a 
system of branches is often desirable. When a 
city reaches 100,000 population a single main 
building is often inadequate. In cities of 50 to 
75 thousand, branches with specialized services 
are sometimes necessary if the community is 
extensive or has some remote sections. 

In the vocabulary of library planners a 
branch is an ‘'extension agency’' of which there 
are five categories: 

1. The Regional Branch — a large compre- 
hensive service branch used in larger cities that 
also serves smaller branches. 

2, The Community Branch — a major library 
unit serving a population of not less than 

55.000 with a full professional and clerical 
staff. Some smaller community branches serve 

25.000 to 50,000. 


3. The Bookmobile — a library on wheels 
that services scattered population and districts 
remote from schools. Visits may be infrequent, 
but are on a regular and well-timed schedule. 
Bookmobiles are often used to determine loca- 
tions for future branches. 

Branch libraries provide a convenient way 
for services to be extended on a neighborhood 
or community basis with the main or regional 
library serving as a principal resource. The 
branch is the direct link between the reader 
and the system of library resources. 

When planning a branch system the funda- 
mentals of planning for any system of public 
facilities apply. Studies must be made of the 
existing agencies and services, the population, 
educational and economic characteristics, the 
topography of the area, any natural or indus- 
trial barriers, and the policy to be adopted 
relative to the level of service to be provided 
for various locations and population groups. A 
branch system must also be planned in the 
light of community change and shifting popu- 
lation, the development of new shopping cen- 
ters and residential areas, and changing trans- 
portation patterns. Whereas in planning the 
library building interior the planning agency 
may play only a minor role, it should play a 
major role in the planning of any branch sys- 
tem, for this cannot be done without use of the 
extensive data found in basic studies for com- 
prehensive planning. 

In most large cities the problem of planning 
effective branch library services is complicated 
by existing libraries in areas undergoing popu- 
lation changes or changes in land use. In addi- 
tion, new residential areas are located in out- 
lying parts of the city or beyond the central 
city. These areas frequently contain residents 
with high economic levels and educational at- 
tainments, who exert effective pressures for 
new services. The renewal of older neighbor- 
hoods has also placed great burdens on library 
systems, for existing branches have either had 
to expand, relocate, or adapt their services. For 
example, the substantial increase in popula- 
tion density and the number of schoolchildren 
in public housing projects often creates great 
stresses in an in-city library system which the 
city must face. 
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Planning a branch system within a county or 
metropolitan area will necessitate making deci- 
sions concerning the establishment of new serv- 
ices in outlying areas as well as the expansion, 
relocation, and adjustment of services within 
the central city. A good library plan will con- 
tain priorities for service that will be related to 
other public improvements and new growth. 

1. Location and Distribution. Patterns of 
branch location and distribution are often less 
than ideal. In the past, branches may have 
been located in neighborhoods that have 
changed either in their service demands or in 
land use. In addition, it has always been difl5- 
cult to coordinate the expansion of a system 
with existing facilities. Although at times it is 
desirable to abandon a particular branch, it is 
often difficult to do so, due to public resistance 
or because traditional library buildings cannot 
be sold. 

Libraries will never be able to react quickly 
to changing and expanding populations; how- 
ever, the impact of change can be lessened by 
adopting a policy of '‘fewer and better” branch 
libraries. The branches that have failed in the 
past have done so mostly through the ineffec- 
tive and limited amount of service provided. In 
many ways the branch library has gone the way 
of the small independent shopkeeper; larger 
branch units prove to be more effective in the 
long run. 

General standards for the distribution of li- 
braries over a large area have not been es- 
tablished; however, plans drawn for individual 
cities may prove helpful, particularly those for 
Dallas, Los Angeles, and certain other cities.^ 

A recent study shows that in cities over 

300.000 population the range in population 
served is from 97,000 per branch in Dallas to 

20.000 in Oakland. The median is 40,000. In 
Denver the main library, located in the down- 
town area, serves as a “branch” for nearby resi- 
dents. If the main library were to be included 
in a calculation for other cities the population 

7 See Los Angeles Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 
Organization, Administration and Management of 
THE Los Angeles Public Library (Los Angeles; The 
Bureau, 1948-51) ; Lowell A. Martin, Branch Library 
Service for Dallas (Dallas: The Library, 1958) ; and, 
Philadelphia Free Library, A Regional Library System 
FOR Philadelphia (Philadelphia: The Library, 1956) . 


per branch would be lower still. In general, 
recent plans require that a branch should serve 
more than the stated median. In Dallas a plan 
to service one million people with fourteen 
branches, an average of 71,000 people per 
branch, has been adopted. In Tulsa the goal is 
to serve over 50,000 persons per branch. 

The distance between libraries can vary con- 
siderably, depending upon population density; 
the range can be anywhere from one to over 
two miles. The service radius of a branch li- 
brary will also vary, and the size of the library 
building can vary with the population in- 
volved and the types of services provided. 

In establishing the location for a branch li- 
brary, the principle of maximum accessibility 
applies as in the case of the main library; how- 
ever, locations for a branch library differ. Some 
may be in a shopping center, while others are 
in a quiet, semi-rural center; some have their 
own buildings, while others occupy rented 
quarters. In small communities branch librar- 
ies sometime share space in public buildings 
planned for multiple use. 

A branch library should serve a minimum of 
twenty-five to thirty thousand people within a 
radius of one to one and one-half miles, subject 
to topographic conditions. The branch should 
be located within reasonable distance of a resi- 
dential area so that a considerable number of 
children and adults will be within walking dis- 
tance. With the universality of the automobile 
it is also important to be near a major street or 
highway intersection, particularly if public 
transportation is also available. An excellent 
location is within or adjacent to a major neigh- 
borhood or regional shopping center. Here, as 
in all locations, the branch should be built 
where it can be clearly seen and it should have 
parking space equal to its floor area. Space 
should also be provided for bicycles and deliv- 
ery vehicles. Finally, the branch library should 
have a street level entrance with as little set- 
back as possible. 


Fire Station Location 

The location of fire stations should be selected 
with care for the best possible fire protection. 
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Fire stations are a “system” of facilities and are 
capital improvements related to land use and 
population density. Urban planners can there- 
fore make important contributions in their lo- 
cation. However, two factors should be made 
clear: first, that fire protection studies should 
be carried out only with the active, joint par- 
ticipation of fire protection officials and plan- 
ners; and second, that creative innovations 
have little applicability in this kind of plan- 
ning since standards are set quite explicitly by 
the American Insurance Association. (The As- 
sociation was formerly known as the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters.) The American 
Insurance Association has published many in- 
formational aids and the nearest ofl&ce should 
be consulted to determine the most recent 
standards advocated. 


Table 8—3 

Required Fire Flow 

Required Fire Flow 
for Average City, Duration, 
Population gpm mgd Hours 


1,000 

1,000 

1.44 

4 

1,500 

1,250 

1.80 

5 

2,000 

1,500 

2.16 

6 

3,000 

1,750 

2.52 

7 

4,000 

2,000 

2.88 

8 

5,000 

2,250 

3.24 

9 

6,000 

2,500 

3.60 

10 

10,000 

3,000 

4.32 

10 

13,000 

3,500 

5.04 

10 

17,000 

4,000 

5.76 

10 

22,000 

4,500 

6.48 

10 

27,000 

5,000 

7.20 

10 

33,000 

5,500 

7.92 

10 

40,000 

6,000 

8.64 

10 

55,000 

7,000 

10.08 

10 

75,000 

8,000 

11.52 

10 

95,000 

9,000 

12.96 

10 

120,000 

10,000 

14.40 

10 

150,000 

11,000 

15.84 

10 

200,000 

12,000 

17.28 

10 . 

Over 200,000 

1 population. 

12,000 gpm, with 

2,000 to 

8,000 gpm additional for z 

i second fire, for a 

10-hour 


duration. 


Source: Standard Schedule for Cities and Towns of 
THE United States with Reference to Their Fire De- 
fenses AND Physical Conditions (New York: American 
Insurance Association (National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers), 1956 ed.) 


Water Supply for Fire Fighting 

Water supply is one of the most important 
factors in fire protection. This chapter will not 
go into the engineering details of planning 
water systems for fire fighting purposes; how- 
ever, it is necessary to introduce the concept of 
“required fire flow.” The American Insurance 
Association has set up requirements for ade- 
quacy of the water system, shown in Table 8-3, 
based upon average conditions found in com- 
munities of various sizes. 

Distribution of Fire Companies 

Fire officials when discussing fire station loca- 
tion planning often examine distribution of 
“equipment and personnel.” In larger cities 
the basic organizational unit is the “fire com- 
pany,” the unit assigned to operate either a 
pumper truck or a ladder truck, two basic 
types of fire equipment. In larger cities a com- 
pany may have two pieces of equipment; and 
ladder companies may have various kinds of 
apparatus, including a lighting or rescue vehi- 
cle. Although there are an infinite number of 
variations, the term “fire company” is used typ- 
ically to describe the force assigned to operate 
one pumper or ladder truck. 

The fire department in a small community is 
usually a single pumper company that can deal 
only with small fires. Over 70 per cent of the 
communities in the United States and Canada 
with fire departments have only one, or at 
most, two companies. When the community is 
able to provide three companies (two pumpers 
and one ladder truck) it has the capacity to 
fight fires in uncongested single family resi- 
dence districts or other small buildings. When 
two simultaneous fires occur, such a depart- 
ment must call a neighboring fire department. 
In the absence of nearby communities the fire 
department should have at least six companies. 
The goal for the small community should be 
the ability to handle two simultaneous fires of 
moderate intensity such as might occur in com- 
mercial and industrial districts or institutions 
such as churches, schools, and hospitals. 

Smaller communities usually start with a one 
pumper company. With 10,000 population a 
community should have two pumper compa- 
nies and one ladder company. With about 
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Table 8-4 

Fire Company Distribution Standards 


District and Required Fire Flow 

Optimum Service Radius in Miles 

From Engine, 

Hose, or 

Engine-Lad- From Ladder 

der Company Company 

High-Value District (commercial, industrial, institutional) 

Where required flow is 9000 gpm or more 


1 

Where required fire flow is 4500 to 8999 gpm 

1 


Where required fire flow is less than 4500 gpm 


2 

Residential District 

Where required fire flow is more than 2000 gpm or where 
there are buildings in the district three or more stories in 
height, including tenement houses, apartments or hotels 


2 

Same as above, but where the life hazard is above normal 

1 

IK 

For buildings having an average separation of less than 100 
feet (and a fire flow requirement of 2000 gpm or less) 

2 

3 

For buildings having an average separation of 100 feet or more 
(and a fire flow requirement of 2000 gpm or less) 

4 

4 


Source: American Insurance Association (National Board of Fire Underwriters) Fire Department Stand- 
ards^ — Distribution of Companies and Response to Alarms. Special Interest Bulletin No, 315, January, 
1963. 

Note: The above distances shall be reduced if a severe life hazard exists; if streets are narrow or in poor 
condition; if traffic, one-way streets, topography, or other unusual locational conditions hinder response; or if 
other circumstances peculiar to the particular district or municipality indicate that such a reduction is needed. 


30,000 the community should have four pum- 
pers and two trucks. Eight pumper companies 
and four truck companies are needed for a 
population of 70,000 and double that number 
for a population of about 200,000. 

The smallest community usually has one sta- 
tion near the municipal building or near the 
center of town. When additional stations are 
needed, the distribution standards recom- 
mended by the American Insurance Association 
are used. These standards are more stringent 
for business, industrial, and other high-value or 
high-hazard districts, than for scattered resi- 
dential districts. Table 8-4 illustrates the recom- 
mended standards for the distribution of 
pumper and engine companies. The response 
distances are based on extensive studies by both 
the American Insurance Association and state 
rating bureau of engineers. The standard dis- 
tances have been increased within the past few 
years due to overall improvements in apparatus. 


streets, and other factors that influence response. 

Fire officials are particularly interested in 
fire protection for high-value districts such as 
central business districts. Standards in these 
areas are related to multiple response of compa- 
nies. Thus, a high-value district requiring a 
12,000 gallon-per-minute (gpm) fire flow must 
have 15 companies located within five miles. 
The standard for ladder company concentra- 
tion for this type of district requires seven lad- 
der companies to be located within five miles. 
Both engine and ladder company concentra- 
tion would be correspondingly less for districts 
requiring smaller fire flows. Consideration 
should also be given to the concentration of 
companies for first alarm response; the stand- 
ard for a district requiring a 12,000 gpm fire 
flow being three engine companies within one 
and one-half miles and two ladder companies 
within two miles. 

Experience in the amount and kinds of 
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equipment that must be delivered to various 
types of fires in different districts is important, 
as well as experience of the problems associated 
with covering all parts of the city when there 
are several fires at the same time. 

The foregoing discussion is intended merely 
to introduce the reader to the publications of 
the American Insurance Association, which 
should be consulted and studied in detail. 

Application of Distribution Standards 

Most planners will be working with cities that 
already have a number of fire stations and are 
anticipating construction of new ones. The ex- 
isting stations should be temporarily ignored 
when preparation of a fire station location 
plan is commenced. Standards should be ap- 
plied so that existing stations are ignored and 
the “ideal” fire protection layout is prepared in 
map form. The object of this procedure is to 
determine to what extent existing stations meet 
or fail to meet modern standards. In any grow- 
ing city there will be areas that are not receiv- 
ing adequate fire protection, and many cities 
have had to readjust fire station locations. Cit- 
ies under 100,000 population may be deficient 
in the number of companies; larger cities tend 
to have enough companies, but not well dis- 
tributed. 

Readjustments in distribution often result in 
greater efficiency and lower operating costs. 
With changing national standards, the growth 
of population, and shifts in land use and popu- 
lation, the relocation of existing fire stations is 
inevitable. A poor distribution of fire stations 
is also likely to be found in the suburban com- 
munities of metropolitan areas. The built-up 
sections and the location of high-value districts 
seldom bear any relationship to the individual 
municipal boundaries, and each municipality 
often organizes its own fire department with- 
out conscious regard to the location of fire 
companies in adjoining communities. Much 
more cooperation and study of the advantages 
of mutual aid agreements are necessary. 

Substantial fire protection and financial ben- 
efits have been realized through the wholesale 
reorganization of fire station locations in a 
number of larger cities. Such reorganizations 
have been undertaken in Omaha, Chicago, 


Hartford, Boston, Providence, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, and Philadelphia. The magnitude of finan- 
cial saving thus possible is evident in the 
reorganization of the Providence, Rhode Island, 
system. This was financed by a $1,750,000 bond 
issue that reduced the number of fire compa- 
nies from 37 to 30. Six existing stations in good 
condition were retained and nine new stations 
were built. The city now has 15 buildings to 
maintain instead of 29, with an estimated sav- 
ing of $200,000 a year. Similarly, in 1964, Chi- 
cago made a 15-year plan to reduce fire stations 
by 27 from 132 to 105. The plan eliminates 16 
pumper companies and adds three truck com- 
panies, and the resulting better distribution in 
manpower will be achieved with no increase in 
cost. 

Many officials hesitate to abandon existing 
stations to build new ones because of the ex- 
penditure; however, if a city adheres to an 
inefficient distribution pattern it will not have 
adequate protection at an economical cost. 
The best long-range approach is first to locate 
the companies properly and then provide sta- 
tions to house them. A wrong location is an 
expensive error; one properly located station 
can often replace two old ones, particularly if 
structures which can house several companies 
are built. 

The Planning Agency 

Many fire station location plans have been 
made without the assistance of city planning 
agencies. However, in those situations where 
there are changes in land use or rapid growth, 
the active participation of the planning agency 
is essential. It can provide information on ex- 
isting conditions and forecasts of development 
as well as plans for future improvements. Fire 
protection officials are often handicapped by 
an outlook which tends to emphasize the pres- 
ent with little regard for the future. There 
seem to be particularly detailed standards on 
planning which they can follow for an existing 
situation but few guidelines relative to antici- 
pating the future. The planning agency can fill 
this vacuum and may also have the personnel 
needed to gather information, analyze data, 
and write reports. The typical agency is proba- 
bly better equipped to carry out studies than 
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the typical fire department since only the very 
large fire departments would have personnel 
with a staff planning function, in contrast to 
daily operating duties. 

The planning agency can analyze existing 
and future access barriers. Barriers lengthen 
the time required to reach a fire and they re- 
duce the effective service area of a fire com- 
pany. The most obvious kinds of barriers are 
rivers, canals, and other waterways that may 
not have bridges at frequent points. Similarly, 
an expressway with a reduction in the number 
of cross-streets is a barrier. The planning 
agency can point out the barriers that will be 
caused by future expressways and, of course, 
the planner who is aware of fire protection 
districts will also have them in mind when 
determining which streets may or may not be 
closed by expressway construction. Other kinds 
of barriers are railroad grade crossings, draw- 
bridges, large open spaces such as golf courses 
and parks, and topographic conditions such as 
steep hillsides and valleys which can slow re- 
sponse significantly. Another barrier is heavy 
traffic: a busy street will obviously be a 
hindrance to rapid fire company action. 

The way in which a city is developing is 
particularly important in planning fire station 
locations. This aspect has been discussed in a 
fire station study prepared by the Phoenix 
Planning Department. The planning depart- 
ment pointed out some of the basic characteris- 
tics of growth: larger lot areas with increasing 
distance from the city; a pattern of urban 
sprawl; residential development in the midst of 
rural land; major decentralization of retail ac- 
tivity; and predominance of automobile trans- 
portation. The report goes on to point out 
other development factors of particular inter- 
est from a fire protection point of view: the 
speed of growth, the extensive use of one-story 
masonry construction; the regularity of the 
major street system at section and quarter sec- 
tion lines; the irregular, long block pattern of 
local streets inside the grid; and the unique 
canal and topographic situation, together with 
lack of railroad and bridge crossings. 

The report points out some implications of 
this kind of growth for fire protection. Fire 
stations must be built in both concentrated 


and low density developments and wide varia- 
tions in accessibility will result. Fire runs are 
mainly restricted to the major street grid be- 
cause of the discontinuous local street pattern 
that eliminates bypasses and shortcuts. 

The Fire Station Site 

When the general location pattern of fire sta- 
tions is determined, specific sites must be se- 
lected. A station should not be located in such 
a way that its response in a particular direction 
would be hindered by having to make a long 
run up a hill, across a railroad at grade, or over 
a drawbridge. Heavily traveled streets are 
usually bad locations since it may be difficult to 
enter the flow of traffic. Similarly, a site too 
close to an intersection may prevent fire equip- 
ment from leaving the station because of traffic 
that is backed up waiting for a signal to 
change. In general, a good location is a street 
that runs parallel to or across a major thor- 
oughfare; locations on one-way streets should 
be avoided. 

When stations are to be built in outlying 
areas the ultimate development pattern should 
be considered. The location should not be so 
close to the city limits that the response area is 
reduced, or in such a position that the station 
is poorly located when an adjacent area is de- 
veloped. 

It is difficult to set exact standards for the 
size of a fire station site. The size will vary 
considerably from the central city site which 
will be very small, to the outlying community 
site where there will be open space surround- 
ing the station. However, the site should be 
large enough for the station to be set well back 
from the curb line for safety and to provide 
parking facilities and space for holding com- 
pany drills. 

Fire Station Building 

The prime requisite for a fire station is to 
provide a building for housing fire equipment 
and men. The general layout of the station 
centers around the apparatus room: the mini- 
mum floor area required for a modern pumper 
truck is about 16 by 32 feet, for a ladder truck 
20 by 50 feet, and for an aerial ladder truck 
approximately 20 by 75 feet, A minimum ceil- 
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ing height of 13 feet is necessary. All doors 
should be at least 12 feet wide and should be 
installed in such a way that each piece of 
equipment has direct access to the street wher- 
ever possible; the overhead door has become 
standard equipment in new stations. 

The modern station should have an architec- 
tural style that will blend with the surround- 
ing neighborhood; thus the station design may 
vary throughout the city. Some two-story sta- 
tions are still being erected, but the one-story 
layout is becoming more popular. The fire sta- 
tion may be part of a building used for other 
municipal purposes, but the area should be 
separated from the remainder of the building. 

In addition to space for equipment and men, 
the fire station must contain ofl&ce space, racks 
for drying hose, equipment maintenance 
rooms, ofl&ces, recreation rooms, kitchenettes, 
training classrooms, and other facilities such as 
underground gasoline tanks. 


Police Stations 

Unfortunately, there is a dearth of literature 
on the subject of police station planning,® but 
some broad outlines can be discussed. 

The basic kinds of information needed are 
statistics on crime, the nature of the police 
department work load, the relationship to 
other city departments such as the city attor- 
ney’s office, and to the sheriff and the county 
jail. A knowledge of local development pat- 
terns with particular emphasis on the location 
of special problem areas such as a skid row or a 
street of taverns is essential. 

Smaller Cities 

In smaller cities the police department will 
usually occupy one section of a civic center or a 
single building that houses all city depart- 
ments. When police facilities are located in the 
same building as the city hall and fire depart- 

® The ‘^standard” reference is: University of Washing- 
ton, Bureau of Governmental Research and Services, 
Police Stations — Planning and Specifications, Report 
No. 128 (Seattle: The Bureau, 1954) . Also see O. W. 
Wilson, Police Planning (Springfield, 111.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1958) . 


ment, particular care should be taken to see 
that the portion devoted to the police depart- 
ment is separate so that the public can enter 
other departments without passing through the 
police area. A typical layout might have all 
administrative entrances on one side, those to 
the fire department on another side, and those 
to the police department on yet a third side. 

Planning a small city police station is more a 
matter of interior architectural arrangement 
and will not be discussed here at length. It 
should, however, be emphasized that the inte- 
rior should be carefully planned as most small 
cities have a limited number of personnel and 
the layout should enable them to operate the 
station efficiently. 

Larger Cities 

In larger cities the police station may or may 
not be attached to a civic center. If the police 
department is in the city hall or civic center, 
problems may occur if the location is not sep- 
arate from the administrative offices. The pris- 
oner entrance should be separated from the 
public entrance; in addition, any possible noise 
from the jail must not be permitted to reach 
other portions of the building. If possible, it is 
preferable to have the police department at a 
separate location or so placed that the business 
of the police department does not interfere 
with other governmental operations. 

The larger city is confronted with a far more 
complex police problem than the smaller town. 
The central police facility in a larger city must 
cater to many more functions. In a New Ore- 
leans study® the central police facility was re- 
quired to accommodate the following functions: 
an administration building to house police op- 
erations, administration and service divisions; 
a central lock-up for the temporary detention of 
prisoners; a police department house of deten- 
tion to house longer-term prisoners; a garage 
for the police, court, and employees; public 
parking; a maintenance garage for police ve- 
hicles; and space for traffic and municipal 
courts. It was decided that pounds for aban- 
doned, stolen, and impounded cars could not 
be provided at the central site. 

® New Orleans City Planning Commission, Public 
Buildings Report No. 1 — Central Police Facilities (New 
Orleans: The Commission, 1960) . 
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The planning of district stations may pro- 
vide an opportunity for the planning agency to 
be helpful to the police department. Studies of 
population growth and density, the location of 
major commercial centers, and major streets 
should be studied in conjunction with crime 
and accident statistics. The New Orleans study 
pointed out those areas of the city that were 
experiencing the greatest population growth 
with new development. In addition, residential 
densities and crime rates were studied. (Ob- 
viously, high crime rates are related to many 
other factors.) The planning department 
pointed out that crime rates did not necessarily 
increase in high rise areas but rather in areas 
where there was a combination of high density 
low buildings, with high land coverage. The 
high crime rate was also associated with low 
personal income levels and was found in com- 
mercial centers and older sections of the city, a 
pattern quite typical for large cities. With the 
exception of isolated industrial centers, hous- 
ing projects, and large commercial centers, the 
crime rate generally decreased’ with distance 
from the core of the city, as population density 
decreased. The lowest crime rates were found 
in the newly developed outlying areas. 

Crime statistics were mapped and showed 
two interesting features. When the address of 
the arrestee was checked with the location of 
the offense, it was found that although the 
greatest percentage of both offenses and resi- 
dences of persons arrested were found to be in 
the central city, offenses were committed also 
in the new outlying residential areas. These 
were far in excess of the number of appre- 
hended persons residing there. Thus, in plan- 
ning police facilities not only must the central 
business district and the surrounding area be 
kept under close surveillance at all times, but 
outlying residential areas must also receive a 
high level of police protection. 

Using the collected data and comparing it 
with existing precincts the New Orleans study 
established some rough guidelines for setting 
standards for the optimum operation of dis- 
tricts and district headquarters. 

No absolute population or density figure 
could be used in establishing the area for a 
police district. However, it was determined 


that high density residential areas with mixed 
industrial and commercial uses could be po- 
liced only in small sections, while low density 
residential areas with neighborhood type com- 
mercial centers could be policed in larger sec- 
tions. The New Orleans study recommended 
that, as a rough guide, a density of up to 25 
persons per acre should have a police area of 
between 5,000 and 10,000 acres. With popula- 
tion densities of above 25 persons per acre the 
area for a police district should be between 
2,000 and 5,000 acres. 

A district should comprise, if possible, a 
homogeneous area, unbroken by impassable 
barriers such as expressways, railroads, or rivers 
that provide natural barriers. In addition, a 
district should have convenient major street 
access throughout the area. 

The district headquarters should be near the 
geographic center of the service area; on a 
major street with good access to all parts of the 
service area; near concentrations of commercial 
and industrial uses and the highest crime rate; 
preferably not in residential areas, but adja- 
cent to a commercial area; and district head- 
quarters should emphasize administration and 
service to the public rather than the long-term 
incarceration of prisoners. 


Municipal Garages and Yards 

Planning agencies can assist municipal public 
works departments in planning the extent and 
location of municipal garages and yards^° 
thereby contributing to the efficient manage- 
ment of maintenance and public works func- 
tions. Municipal garages and storage yards pro- 
vide space for the storage and maintenance of 
equipment and supplies used in refuse collec- 
tion and disposal, street cleaning, street 
maintenance and construction, sewer mainte- 
nance, street lighting, street signs and traiSic 
devices, and other housekeeping functions. Of- 

^^For detailed case study examples and additional 
sources of information see The American Public Works 
Association, Committee on Equipment, Public Works 
Equipment Management (Chicago: Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1964) . 
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fice space for these functions may also be pro- 
vided. 

Municipal garages and yards are also used 
for equipment maintenance and repair. The 
average city has police cars, trucks, jeeps, me- 
chanical sweepers, snow blowers and plows, 
rollers, tractors, ambulances, and other vehicles 
that need maintenance and repair. 

The size and kind of garage and yard facili- 
ties depend largely upon the city’s size and 
services. No exact standards have been devel- 
oped, but many cities have conducted studies 
that would be helpful to the planning agency. 

For the smaller city a single garage and yard 
facility is probably the most economical. 
Maintenance services may be duplicated with 
scattered locations which may have small sites 
that are difficult to expand. 

The larger city or county has a problem of a 
different dimension. With expanding services 
and a growing geographic area, running times 
for vehicles and employee travel increase and 
operations become uneconomical. The solu- 
tion is often found in a systematic decentraliza- 
tion of facilities in order to create a system of 
garage, yard, and maintenance facilities.^^ 

One example of planning a decentralized 
system is found in a Phoenix study.^^ The city 
was faced with the problem of overcoming in- 
creased service costs because of the growth in 
population, geographic area, and decreasing 
population densities that resulted in increasing 
operating costs. The original municipal service 
facility was geared to a smaller population 
with compact distribution. By 1963 service 
crews had to travel up to 15 miles from the 
central yard to reach job locations. The result 
was a substantial accumulation of non- 
productive man-hours and in-transit equip- 
ment expenses. When a vehicle broke down it 
had to be taken back to the central yard for 
repair. The decision was made that garages 
and yards nearer to job areas would be built. 

One of the first steps in planning a city-wide 

See Phoenix City Planning Department, A Plan 
FOR Regional Service Facilities (Phoenix: The Depart- 
ment, 1963) and Roanoke Department of City Planning, 
Municipal Offices and Service Center (Roanoke: The 
Department, 1964) . 

12 Phoenix City Planning Department, op, cit. 


system of service facilities is to study existing 
decentralized operations. (The issue of decen- 
tralization must of course be considered first. 
In Phoenix there was already a degree of de- 
centralization, and the problem was to make 
adjustments in the existing situation and plan 
for additional service centers.) The study 
found 20 separate locations used by five major 
municipal divisions: building inspection, water 
production, water distribution, street mainte- 
nance and sanitation, and police. In addition, 
three locations of the street maintenance and 
sanitation division had shared facilities with 
the department of parks, water, and fire. 

The basic purpose of the Phoenix plan was to 
create a few, strategically located service facili- 
ties. Each center would serve as a decentralized 
base for the joint use of different city agencies. 
Existing yard facilities would be consolidated 
into the new combined centers and several other 
municipal divisions, now located only in the 
downtown area, could initiate their own de- 
centralized programs. 

Each regional center would be scaled to the 
present and future needs of each division. 
Space would be included for offices, assembly 
areas, equipment and material storage, em- 
ployee and vehicle parking, and routine me- 
chanical service facilities. A mechanical 
maintenance shop could not be provided at 
every existing small service yard. Through the 
combined centers, however, a fleet of vehicles 
large enough to provide demand for services 
would justify a maintenance shop. 

The Phoenix study differentiated a ‘‘public 
contact” from a “nonpublic contact” type of 
service. Public contact services are those that 
deal directly with the citizen, such as issuing 
building permits and business licenses, and 
other face-to-face services. The other type of 
service does not involve personal contact. The 
first type is discussed elsewhere in this chapter 
and the second, including services such as gar- 
bage collection, street maintenance, and water 
line maintenance, are functions that are car- 
ried out without public contact and are based 
in municipal service centers. The two kinds of 
municipal services have different locational re- 
quirements. While one may be located any- 
where where offices are permitted, the latter 
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often require a large fleet of trucks and other 
heavy vehicles and many acres of land for 
equipment and storage. 

Through study and departmental surveys it 
was determined that the following activities 
should participate in the regional service cen- 
ters: engineering, traffic engineering, building 
inspections, electrical maintenance, street 
maintenance, mechanical maintenance, sewer 
and water system maintenance, purchases and 
storage, and field operations of the police de- 
partment. 

Once it was determined which departments 
would conduct decentralized operations it was 
possible to develop some locational and siting 
criteria. It was determined that a service center 
should be near the center of an area producing 
the heaviest, most consistent service demands. 
Although this point would differ with each 
department and also change with time, it was 
assumed that the best location would be near 
the geographic center of a service district. A 
modification of the central location would be 
made in districts where large areas did not 
contain urban development. In these cases pop- 
ulation density was used as a guide. The loca- 
tion would be in an industrial-warehousing 
type of district because of the need for large 
truck operation, storage, and repair. In any 
district in which there was not land already 
developed for industrial-warehousing types of 
uses, new buildings would require good archi- 
tectural design, larger side yards, more land- 
scaping and ground maintenance, and careful 
traffic control. 

The site should be large enough for both 
present and future needs. The center should be 
near a major arterial street or the intersection 
of two arterial streets. With frequent and some- 
what slow ingress and egress of trucks, direct 
access to yards should be from a service road, 
not from the arterial street. For internal circu- 
lation at least two entrances should be pro- 
vided. The site should also have subsoil and 
topographic conditions that make for low de- 
velopment costs. 

Another important step in planning a system 
of yards and service centers includes the deter- 
mination of the sizes and layout of districts 
that each center would service. In Phoenix it 


was determined by analyzing travel time and 
other similar factors, that the upper limit in 
district size should be between 45 and 55 
square miles, and that a service district of 15 to 
20 square miles would be large enough to sup- 
port a center containing at least some of the 
basic activities, if not a full range. With a 
range of standards relating to district size it 
could be possible to vary standards as a city 
grows. A single existing service center might 
handle newly annexed areas as they grow; then 
when these areas become large enough they 
could each support a service district and cen- 
ter. The older district would then revert to its 
former size and the new district absorb subse- 
quent growth. 

In determining the boundaries of districts, 
expressway location was the most significant 
factor. Although an expressway is a barrier to 
vehicles that must cross it, it can also greatly 
increase the distance that a vehicle can travel 
along it in a given time, compared with a simi- 
lar stretch of arterial street. Ultimately, the 
service center operation would gain the maxi- 
mum benefit from having access to the express- 
ways; thus each district would have an express- 
way through it or as near to its median as 
possible. 

After a district plan was adopted in Phoenix, 
size estimates for the service centers were made. 
These estimates were obtained by taking a de- 
tailed survey of each department that was to be 
decentralized. Each department completed a 
questionnaire on estimates of space required by 
both employees and vehicles for offices, em- 
ployee parking, city vehicle parking, shop facil- 
ities, open and enclosed employee assembly 
areas, and open and enclosed equipment and 
material storage areas. To ensure consistency 
in growth projections, the planning depart- 
ment provided each department with a map of 
the proposed district boundaries and a chart 
showing the area in square miles and a 20-year 
population projection for each district in the 
community. 

The final step in the process of planning for 
a city-wide system of garages, yards and service 
centers is an analysis of specific sites, to deter- 
mine how they meet locational and site re- 
quirements, how much they will cost to 
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develop, and their final cost complete with 
buildings and facilities. 

The detailed planning of a garage site and 
its interior is largely an architectural problem 
that must be worked out in close cooperation 
with the architect and the department heads 
most familiar with the function and operation 
of their own departments. However, the gath- 
ering of basic data on space estimates and loca- 
tion as well as participation in policy-making 
at a higher level make the contribution of the 
planning agency an important one. 


Cemeteries and Crematories 

Few people would deny that the reservation of 
areas for the interment of the dead is an impor- 
tant facility which must be provided in any 
community. It should be regarded as a commu- 
nity responsibility in the same way as provision 
of water and an adequate sewerage and drain- 
age system, all of which, of course, also have a 
bearing on public health. 

Cemeteries, or burial grounds, are provided 
and administered in various ways. They may 
be provided as an adjunct to a church, particu- 
larly in older communities; they may be pro- 
vided and run by the community as a public 
service; or they may be provided by private 
enterprise and run as a business through a 
cemetery association. Some small private ceme- 
teries also exist. 

Similar factors are present for each type of 
cemetery: suitable land must be provided, the 
land must be developed to make it suitable for 
a cemetery, a staff must be available for inter- 
ment and general maintenance, and an admin- 
istrative organization must be set up to operate 
the facility. 

The administrative responsibility for man- 
agement of a cemetery has no defined duration, 
for once a cemetery is located, it is rarely 
moved. The problem of general perpetual care 
must be faced, together with the more particu- 
lar responsibility of the perpetual care of spe- 
cific plots. Where a burial ground is under the 
control of local government, it is assumed that 
this will be for all time, and no particular 
problems arise that differ appreciably from 


those involved in other functional responsibili- 
ties. A similar situation obtains in the case of a 
church cemetery administered by church 
officials. 

In the case of cemeteries run as a private 
enterprise, special problems arise as far as 
public responsibility is concerned. The enter- 
prise, which may be a partnership or associa- 
tion, has a partial, if not complete, monopoly 
in its operations, and in turn has an obligation 
to perform its services to the public in a proper 
manner. In the case of perpetual care, monies 
paid for the continuous upkeep of a grave must 
be properly applied, and a special responsibil- 
ity is placed on the management. In many ways 
a cemetery association is similar to a utility 
company, and its special role is reflected in the 
regulations enforced in most states to protect 
the public welfare. 

As far as the planner is concerned, the extent 
and location of land to be reserved for burial 
purposes will be his prime considerations. The 
area of land required may be calculated by the 
application of appropriate standards to be 
found in references such as those cited in the 
Selected Bibliography. The suitability of the 
terrain for interment involves considerations of 
an engineering character, such as the nature of 
the subsoil, drainage, proximity to community 
water sources, accessibility, and other similar 
practical factors. It is in the location of the 
area to be used as a cemetery that the main 
planning problems lie. 

Many normal persons do not like to face the 
fact of death, or to be reminded of it. It follows 
that this feeling of repugnance will be reflected 
in a disinclination to live in the vicinity of a 
cemetery, and this may not be influenced by 
the particular esthetic qualities imparted by 
landscaping. 

In planning for cemeteries it must be recog- 
nized that not only will a considerable area of 
land be used for the purpose, but that it will 
probably be so used in perpetuity, for once 
reserved, burial grounds are rarely moved due 
both to the practical and to the legal difficul- 
ties involved. It would also be reasonable to 
assume that residential development will not 
take place in the immediate vicinity. 

A cemetery should thus be related to the size 
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of the present and future population, in terms 
of area, and should be placed in an accessible 
location, having suitable physical characteris- 
tics. It should not be placed where residential 
development is desired, although it can be pro- 
vided in conjunction with parks, recreational 
facilities and airports. Room for expansion 
should, of course, be provided as required. 

Cremation is more popular in some parts of 
the country than in others. Due to the rela- 
tively small number of cremations carried out 
as compared with normal burial, the location 
of the requisite facilities assumes a regional 
significance, and whether provided by private 
enterprise, or by the public, would have to be 
assured of adequate support to justify the ex- 
pense involved in the provision of the ap- 
propriate site, buildings, and special equip 
ment. 

Crematories are often run in conjunction 
with a normal cemetery operation, and similar 
problems are encountered in their location. 
The area of land required is, of course, far less 
for cremation than for traditional burial, and 
the mounting pressure for the more economi- 
cal use of land in some areas may influence the 
popularity of this operation in the future. The 
whole question of the disposal of the dead is, 
however, surrounded by religious custom and 
sentiment, and no provisions should be made 
by the planner which assume a dramatic 
change in community customs unless good evi- 
dence for this is available. 


Water and Sewer Systems 

Sewer and water system planning is an engi- 
neering problem, and most systems are de- 
signed by engineers. Planning agencies play 
only a small part in the detailed technical as- 
pects, but they play an extremely important 
role in general policy planning — unfortunately, 
often neglected. The planning agency can con- 
tribute to the conduct of any sewer and water 
study by providing basic information to the 
engineer and by helping to make utility plans 
useful implementation devices that will guide 
urban growth patterns. 


Water 

Water planning is a well-developed branch of 
the engineering sciences and the planner must 
rely on the professional for technical advice. 
However, the fundamental aspects of water 
supply should be understood and the engineer- 
ing texts on water supply listed in the Selected 
Bibliography should be consulted for more de- 
tailed information. 

Water Sources and Supply, The primary 
sources of water are rivers, lakes, springs, and 
subsurface supplies. Geographical and geologi- 
cal conditions will dictate both availability and 
supply. The United States Geological Survey 
and state water departments are often able to 
furnish valuable data. In rural and some sub- 
urban areas individual wells provide water for 
residences; however, with increased population 
densities supplies may become inadequate or 
unsafe. In many metropolitan areas under- 
ground sources of water are being contami- 
nated by inefficient methods of sewage disposal. 
Water tables are falling because of the decreas- 
ing amount of water being returned to the soil 
through land now covered with streets, roof- 
tops and parking lots. 

Because streams and other sources of water 
seldom bear any relationship to municipal 
boundaries, water resource planning is a func- 
tion best carried out at the metropolitan or 
regional level. Regional water studies, gross 
quantities available, and the location of water 
resources, are determined and compared with 
urban growth and future needs. Although 
some metropolitan areas located in semiarid 
regions have long known the importance of 
proper water resource planning, it is interest- 
ing to note that some older metropolitan areas 
along the eastern seaboard experienced water 
shortages during the mid 1960s. 

Quantity. Demand for water is related di- 
rectly to population and is typically expressed 
as gallons per capita per day (gpcd) . Per cap- 
ita consumption varies from the small predom- 
inantly residential suburb with a consumption 
of no more than 40 gpcd, to the large city with 
extensive industry that consumes up to 250 
gpcd. An average for all communities is about 
150 gpcd. Demand averages also include com- 
mercial and industrial uses, and fire fighting 
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and street cleaning requirements; the latter 
uses are likely to create the major demand and 
must be studied closely. Probable peak hour 
demands must also be examined. This amount 
is generally controlled by the peak domestic 
demand plus “fire flow” — the water used in 
fighting a major fire. (See section on Fire Sta- 
tion Location earlier in this chapter.) Peak 
hourly rates may vary substantially (up to six 
times the average daily rate) and storage and 
distribution systems must be designed to han- 
dle such peaks demands. 

Treatment, Water should be free from bac- 
teriological or other contamination; clear, col- 
orless, odorless, and pleasant to the taste; and 
contain a moderate amount of soluble mineral 
substances. The amount and character of treat- 
ment will vary with the source and quality of 
the water. The character of the water will also 
dictate whether solids must be removed by fil- 
tration and whether tastes and odors must also 
be removed. Nearly all public water supplies 
are protected against bacteriological contami- 
nation by chlorination or other processes. 

Planning agencies will have little if anything 
to do with water treatment, except insofar as 
they may make suggestions or studies concern- 
ing the proper location of a treatment plant. 

Collection and Distribution Systems, There 
are three types of collection and distribution 
systems: the gravity system, in which the source 
is at an elevation above the community suffi- 
ciently high that adequate pressure is directly 
available; the distributing reservoir system, 
whereby water is pumped to a reservoir whose 
elevation enables the water to flow by gravity 
through the main; and the direct pressure sys- 
tem, wherein water is pumped directly into the 
main. Most large municipal systems are combi- 
nations of each. 

Unless water is taken directly from a river or 
lake, major metropolitan areas usually have 
impounding reservoirs. The protection of these 
reservoirs is extremely important and scattered 
residential development with inefficient septic 

13 Kenneth J. Carl, 'Tire Protection, paper presented 
at panel discussion on Extension of Public Services to 
Suburban Areas," Journal American Water Works 
Association, LXVII (October. 1955) , p. 965. 


tank disposal systems should be prevented from 
contaminating them. If reservoirs are planned 
in conjunction with park and recreation sys- 
tems it is possible to have a multiple-use facil- 
ity where picnicking, boating, fishing, and even 
bathing may be conducted under controlled 
circumstances. 

Water from impounding reservoirs, holding 
several months* supply, is carried in large via- 
ducts to distributing reservoirs close to or within 
the city. The distributing reservoir holds 
enough water to take care of daily variations 
and holds a reserve of water for fire fighting 
and other emergencies. These reservoirs may 
be either closed standpipes or open ponds; and 
if the latter, may be developed in park and 
recreation areas. A third type of reservoir is the 
elevated storage tank that assures uniform 
water pressure, provides for hourly variations 
in demand, and supplies water to tall buildings 
or higher portions of the city. 

The distribution system, which carries the 
water from the reservoirs or pumping stations 
to users, consists of a network of underground 
pipes following, in general, the street network. 
Since water is under pressure, water lines can 
be laid up hill and down, following topogra- 
phy as desired. Water lines are laid at a depth 
sufficient to protect against frost damage. The 
minimum size of pipes is usually set by fire 
protection requirements. 

A good distribution system should provide 
an adequate quantity at adequate pressure. 
The distribution system is a network with 
ample connections between mains, with dupli- 
cate mains between the source of supply and 
the distribution system, and duplicate units 
and alternate sources of water for pumping 
installations together with other standard pre- 
cautionary measures. A well designed water sys- 
tem will keep to a minimum the number of 
dead-end pipe lines in order to assure proper 
circulation of water. Valves will be provided at 
strategic locations so that service will be inter- 
rupted in only a small area in the event of a 
breakdown. 

Water mains that serve as trunk lines will 
vary in size depending upon the service area 
and the water demands of users (e.g., an area 
served by a high water-using industry versus a 
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typical residential area) ; most residential areas 
are served by 6- or 8-inch mains. 

Water for Industry. As a result of advances 
in technology, industry has become much more 
independent of specific site facilities and often 
enjoys a wide range of choice when seeking a 
location for a new plant. Very often the desira- 
bility of the community as a place to work and 
live becomes a most important factor, in which 
case the range of community facilities available 
comes under review, together with civic atti- 
tudes and the progressiveness of the local gov- 
erning body. 

Some facilities such as sanitary sewers, storm 
water sewers, and water supply are essential, 
and among these water holds a high place. An 
adequate supply of water, both in quantity and 
quality, is often a key factor in industrial loca- 
tion together with the cost at which such sup 
ply can be obtained. 

The quantity of water required for different 
industrial processes varies greatly, and some- 
times the availability of independent sources of 
supply from rivers, streams, or ground water, 
and the ability to discharge treated process 
water into public streams are significant loca- 
tional considerations. 

Some industries, such as steel mills, oil refi- 
neries, paper mills, and chemicals, use large 
quantities of water both for cooling and proc- 
essing, and need to be located near a large, 
reliable source of supply. Frequently, accurate 
information on the amount of water consumed 
by various industries is not readily available 
unless it has all been supplied by a local utility 
company. In the absence of accurate figures a 
table of industrial water requirements similar 
to that indicated in Table 8-5 forms a useful 
reference. 

The quality of water required for industry 
is, in general terms, the same as that required 
for domestic use, but for certain specialized 
industries these requirements should be ascer- 
tained by referring to an appropriate engineer- 
ing source book such as Elements of Water 
Supply and Waste-water Disposal by Fair and 
Geyer, listed in the Selected Bibliography, The 
requirements for cooling water will not, of 
course, be so stringent as those for water used 
in specialized manufacturing processes. 


Table 8-5 


Industrial Water Requirements 


Type of 
Establishment 

Gallons of 
Water 

Per Unit 

Breweries 

470 

Barrel of beer 

Laundries 

4.3-5.7 

Pound of “work” 

Canneries 

Grapefruit juice 

5 

Case of No. 2 cans 

Peas 

25 

Case of No. 2 cans 

Spinach 

160 

Case of No. 2 cans 

Coke 

3600 

Ton of coke 

Gasoline 

7-10 

Gallon of product 

Meat-packing 

plant 

5.5 

Hog killed 

Meat slaughter 

house 

5.5 

Hog killed 

General dairy 

0.34 

Pound of raw milk 

Oil field 

180 

Barrel of crude 

Oil refinery 

770 

Barrel of crude 

Paper mill 

14,000-39,000 

Ton of product 

Pulp mill, 

chemical 

60,000-85,000 

Ton of product 

Textiles 

cotton sizing 

0.8 

Pound processed 

bleaching 

0.3 

Pound processed 

dyeing 

4.8-19 

Pound processed 

woolens 

70 

Pound processed 


Source: Journal of the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, January, 1946. 


Sanitary and Storm Sewers 

A sewerage system is a network of drains and 
sewers used to collect the liquid and solid 
wastes of a city for subsequent treatment or 
disposal. Sanitary sewers collect sewage from 
the plumbing systems of buildings and carry it 
to a sewage treatment plant. Storm sewers are 
used to collect and carry rain or surface water 
to some natural water course or body of water 
in such a way as to prevent flooding. In a sense, 
storm sewers are artificial watercourses. At 
times, particularly in older cities, sanitary and 
storm sewers are combined into one system. 

Sanitary Sewers. Sanitary sewage is collected 
from individual buildings by a network of sew- 
ers, including the building sewer (called the 
house connection) , lateral or street sewers, 
branch or trunk sewers, and finally, main or 
interceptor sewers. The size of each type of 
sewer depends on the anticipated load it must 
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carry. Ordinarily, planning agencies are con- 
cerned only with the location and capacity of 
main sewers and treatment plants, since these 
represent upper limits placed upon the density 
of development. 

While there are no set rules on population 
density, it is a general practice to consider the 
installation of sewerage when land is subdi- 
vided into lots of less than one acre. The quan- 
tity of sewage is generally a direct function of 
the quantity of water consumed. Lateral sewers 
are designed on the assumption that the area 
served will be fully built-up. The design of 
main sewers should be related to land use and 
to population projections for the tributary area 
for 25 years or more. Per capita sewage flows 
per day vary widely from community to com- 
munity, due to differences in population, pop- 
ulation density, industrial development, the 
numbers of hotels and apartment buildings, 
the size of residential lots and the per capita 
water consumption. 

Sewage is collected by a gravity flow system, 
in contrast to pressurized water distribution 
systems. Sewers must be so laid out as to flow 
continually down hill so that the lines will 
quickly concentrate the flow in the valleys and 
thereafter follow the trend of the valleys to the 
end of the system. In flat cities pumping may 
be necessary at some points, or when the crest 
of a drainage basin is crossed. 

Sewerage problems vary with the size of the 
city, but increase in complexity much faster 
than the size of the city. The small town pro- 
duces only a small amount of sewage, which 
may not have to be conveyed any great dis- 
tance. Large city systems have continuous lines 
which may run ten or twenty miles. The sew- 
age, if not adequately treated, might pollute 
watercourses. The problem is further compli- 
cated by liquid wastes from industries, dis- 
charged into the municipal sewerage system. In 
some cities industrial wastes can constitute over 
50 per cent of the sewage treatment load. 

In planning a sewerage system many techni- 
cal phases of the work are pure engineering 
problems and can be left to an experienced 
sanitary engineer; however, the planner or 
public administrator can participate in formu- 
lating questions and issues that must be re- 


solved. In addition to the problem of shaping 
urban growth, which will be discussed later, 
other questions might include: 

1. What is the present type of system and 
should it be continued or changed? What are 
the respective advantages of combined and sep- 
arate systems? If a change is necessary, what are 
the long-range implications? 

2. In presently developed areas of the city 
will population increases in number or density 
require additional sewer capacity? 

3. How does local topography affect sanitary 
sewer construction? 

4. How thoroughly is the present sewage 
treated? 

5. Are there any special industrial waste 
problems? 

6. How do sewers relate to the other utilities 
in the public streets? (In large cities this is a 
complicated, technical problem.) 

7. What are the financial implications of 
sewage plants? What about costs of operation 
and maintenance of the system? 

Perhaps one of the most difficult decisions 
that must be made is whether to combine or 
separate sanitary and storm sewer systems. In 
the 19th century most large cities provided cul- 
verts for storm drainage, but did not treat their 
sewage. However, as sewage treatment became 
necessary, cities began to use the same systems 
for both purposes. The result is that often 
treatment plants must handle storm water and 
thus increase costs. In addition, when heavy 
rainstorms occur, sanitary sewage may back up 
into buildings causing serious health problems 
as well as inconvenience. Where it is financially 
feasible, a city should attempt to develop sep- 
arate sanitary and storm sewer systems. 

Sewers must ultimately discharge at a plant, 
or plants, whose purpose is to render the sew- 
age innocuous. Sewage is usually organic in 
nature and therefore may be processed by de- 
composition, utilizing the oxygen present in 
the carrying water. The strength of raw (un- 
treated) sewage is indicated by its biochemical 
oxygen demand, this being an indirect measure 
of the decomposable matter to be treated. 

Sewage reaching a treatment plant is most 
complex in its composition in a large indus- 
trial area, for instead of containing purely or- 
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ganic substances, it will also contain grease, oil, 
chemicals, including varying quantities of de- 
tergents, and other nonorganic ingredients. 
Treatment consists of various steps aimed at 
separating out the various constituents into sol- 
ids and liquids, and rendering them harmless. 
The liquids can then be discharged into rivers 
or streams via outfall sewers when the required 
degree of purity has been attained. The solids 
are first obtained in the form of sludge, the 
disposal of which presents the most difficult 
problem in the complete treatment process. 

Sludge has considerable bulk due to its high 
water volume and has a high organic content. 
Digestion, or decomposition by bacteria, is ac- 
companied by the production of gases, some of 
which are combustible and may be used for 
plant lighting or treatment purposes. Digested 
and dried sludge may be disposed of in landfill 
operations, or it may be used as a fertilizer if 
possessing suitable qualities. Sludge can also be 
incinerated, before or after drying, and the 
residue used for landfill purposes. 

Treatment plants often require the use of 
extensive land areas, not only for the active 
parts of the plant, but also for the ancillary 
sludge drying beds and sanitary landfill areas. 
If properly designed and operated, the plants 
need not constitute a nuisance; however, con- 
siderable prejudice exists on the part of the 
public toward them, and this makes the loca- 
tion of treatment plants of particular impor- 
tance to the planner. 

In addition to the reservation of an ap- 
propriate area of land for the plant or plants, 
the effect upon the residential development of 
adjacent land and the recreational potential of 
rivers and other bodies of water, should be 
considered. The fact that development is likely 
to be inhibited in the general area of the plant, 
as it is in the area of refuse disposal sites often 
presents a problem in location which should be 
considered in relation to its effect upon the 
complete pattern of land uses desired for the 
whole community. 

Storm Sewers, A dilemma in planning a 
storm sewer system for a drainage area is that it 
has to be done in reverse. If main trunk lines 
could be installed last — after an area is fully 
built-up and the necessary local and collector 


drains installed — there would be little doubt 
about size, design, location, or financing. In 
practice, however, the trunks must be in place 
first, to receive the discharge from a local sys- 
tem; otherwise damage to downstream prop- 
erty will inevitably occur. 

Because a storm sewer system is actually a 
replacement for a natural drainage system, the 
concept of a drainage area is used. The terms 
‘‘drainage area*' or “drainage basin“ are used 
interchangeably with “watershed.” The water- 
shed of a river or stream is composed of the 
many smaller watersheds of its tributaries. 
When urban development occurs the natural 
drainage is disturbed. Before development, 
water strikes the land surface and is absorbed, 
and some water penetrates to underground lay- 
ers (infiltration) . With heavy rainfall, the ab- 
sorption and infiltration process does not ab- 
sorb all of the water. The remaining water 
runs along the surface of the ground directly 
into creeks and rivers and is called “surface 
run-off.'' 

But with urban development, former forests 
and natural open areas are replaced by roofs, 
sidewalks, parking lots, and paved streets. The 
porous surfaces are sealed and the hydrological 
cycle as it formerly operated is changed sub- 
stantially. Much of the water that would have 
been absorbed runs on the impervious surface 
of the ground; thus, curbs and gutters, storm 
drains, retention basins and other facilities 
must be built. 

Hydrologists and engineers have devised vari- 
ous formulae for computing the amount of 
run-off. Table 8-6 is an example that was pre- 
pared by the San Antonio (Texas) Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

The results shown in Table 8-6 should not be 
used blindly without local study. Although a 
run-off characteristic can be computed for a 
small subdivision, the problem becomes exceed- 
ingly complex in an entire drainage basin with 
various kinds of conditions and various kinds 
of storm drainage structures to be taken into 
account. 

Although the planning of a storm drainage 
system is complex, a number of suggested steps 
can be taken. Obviously, these do not reflect 
the amount of detailed engineering and statis- 
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tical analysis that must be made before a plan 
is completed. The steps are as follows: 

1. Determine boundaries and areas of wa- 
tersheds. This information can be determined 
from topographic maps. 

2. Compile data on storm and flood fre- 
quency. This information is essential to deter- 
mine the “design frequency** for trunk storm 
drainage facilities. Thus, if a system is designed 
so that it handles a five-year storm interval the 
storm sewer will operate at capacity once every 
five years. The bigger storm, which may occur 
once every ten years, will cause flooding be- 
cause the storm drainage system, designed for a 
five-year storm, cannot handle it. Determining 
the proper interval is extremely difficult and 
requires the advice of an expert hydrologist. 
Naturally, the economic implications of var- 
ious designs may help to determine the proper 
choice. 

3. Map soil characteristics in the drainage 
basin. The Soil Conservation Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, as 
well as state agricultural colleges have made 
soil surveys in nearly every state. Soils vary in 
their drainage characteristics and these charac- 
teristics must be known in order to calculate 
the rate of run-off. 


4. Estimate future growth in density of pop- 
ulation within each drainage area. The com- 
prehensive plan can be useful at this point if it 
goes into sufficient detail. 

5. Collect and map existing facilities and de- 
termine new trunk sewer construction needed. 
To adequately handle total run-off from tribu- 
tary watersheds, several trunk lines may be nec- 
essary. 

6. Plan new trunk line construction needed 
both in built-up and new areas. Locations, rela- 
tion to existing drainage facilities, and a sched- 
ule of recommended priorities should be indi- 
cated. 

With proper advance planning a considera- 
ble amount of money can be saved if natural 
stream channels are used to the maximum. If 
these channels can be preserved, the total cost 
of a drainage system can be decreased since 
large trunk sewers are the most expensive to 
construct. If water courses can be acquired, 
including the lands along the banks to a con- 
siderable width, and can be improved, then the 
development can become an aesthetic asset and 
also function as a buffer between neighbor- 
hoods and various kinds of land uses. However, 
the lands should be developed and maintained 
so they are not mistreated by the public to 


Table 

Per Cent of Storm Water Runoff by Types of Development* 


Average slope 


Character of area 

Up to 1% 

1 to 3% 

3 to 5% 

Over 5% 

Businesses or commercial area 

(90% or more impervious) 

95 

96 

97 

97 

Densely developed area 

(80 to 90% impervious) 

85 

88 

91 

95 

Closely built residential area 

75 

77 

80 

84 

Undeveloped area 

68 

70 

72 

75 

Average residential area 

65 

67 

69 

72 


Source: Prepared by the San Antonio, Texas, Department of Public Works; International City Managers’ 
Association, Planning and Financing Storm Sewers, Management Information Service Report No. 171, 
(Chicago: The Association, April, 1958), p. 4. 

* In jail cases, wet antecedent conditions shall be assumed. Runoff rates shall be computed on the basis of 
ultimate development of the entire watershed contributing runoff water to the proposed subdivision. For de- 
termination of time of concentration, velocities shall be assumed on the bzisis of concrete lined channels and 
streets carrying storm waters in the contributing watershed area. Rainfall intensities shall be obtained from 
Figure X [a graph showing the value of i for various durations and frequencies]. 
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become dumps and eventual serious threats to 
public health. 

The Role of the Planning Agency 

Traditionally, water and sewage system plan- 
ning has been treated merely as an engineering 
problem with only a token effort being made to 
shape urban growth patterns. The typical pat- 
tern has been to provide for past, unmet needs 
and to extrapolate present development 
trends; little attention has been paid to alter- 
native policies concerning design, location, and 
timing of utility systems to guide new growth 
in a predetermined direction. What has been 
known intuitively for some time has been sub- 
stantiated by research: that the provision of 
utilities often acts as a triggering device in- 
fluencing the direction and rate of land devel- 
opment.^'* 

In recent years a great deal of research and 
general discussion has taken place on the devel- 
opment patterns of metropolitan areas and on 
the service and financial implications of var- 
ious kinds of growth. Urban areas can develop 
in a number of ways, compact, or in patterns 
that are sprawled, scattered, linear, or nu- 
cleated. There are variations of each of these 
patterns, and each involves different physical 
problems. For example, much has been written 
about urban sprawl and the resulting waste 
and duplication in the provision of highways, 
water systems and other community facilities. 

The planning agency can analyze local de- 
velopment patterns and ascertain the implica- 
tions for utility patterns. Other public facilities 
such as transportation and open space will also 
influence the direction that a community 
wishes to take, but water and sewer plans are 
powerful tools to implement chosen develop- 
ment policies. 

A planning agency may or may not have staff 
participating in the actual conduct of the 
study. The most important function the agency 
can perform is to make recommendations at a 
higher policy level. No water or sewer study 

F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. and Shirley F. Weiss (eds.) , 
Urban Growth Dynamics in a Regional Cluster of 
Cities (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1962) , 
Chapter 13. 


should be carried out without the active partic- 
ipation of the agency. If there is an advisory 
committee connected with the study, the plan- 
ning agency should be represented. If it has 
personnel working on the study, work elements 
should include growth and development prob- 
lems as they relate to the utility systems, as well 
as to proposed development policies. Even if 
no technical personnel are involved in the 
study, it should be considered incomplete until 
the planning agency has had an opportunity to 
comment in detail on the urban development 
implications. 

The agency should formulate and recom- 
mend policies that will implement particular 
land development decisions. For example, a 
recent hypothetical example considered alter- 
native policies for the placement of treatment 
plants, the timing and location of distribution 
and collection systems, and the policies for the 
extension or withholding of services for a nu- 
cleated urban development pattern and for an 
alternative stellate development pattern. In 
broad outline the hypothetical policies exa- 
mined for these two patterns of land develop- 
ment were as follows: 

(A) Nucleated. Under this approach, it would 
be a firm policy that land development would be 
closely related to a series of ‘utility cores’ and their 
service areas at pre-determined locations and with 
fixed capacities. Optimal limits on the expansion of 
existing systems would be determined, and as ca- 
pacities of these systems were reached, new cores 
would be established. No utility services would be 
provided except in the pre-determined service areas 
of these cores under established development-timing 
criteria. 

(B) Stellate. In recognition of the propensity of 
land development to fan out into the countryside 
from central areas, this approach calls for channel- 
ing this growth into one central service area and a 
system of radial utility corridors at pre-determined 
locations and of limited capacities. After adoption 
of ah integrated utility plan for cities of the defined 
region, a ‘utility service line’ would be established 
beyond which service would be provided only in 
pre-determined corridors and according to estab- 
lished timing criteria.^® 


15 Ibid., pp. 450-54. 
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There are, of course, a very large number of 
types and variations of urban development pat- 
terns and of policies that might be adopted to 
implement them. In essence, each policy would 
be geared to the development pattern chosen 
and would mean that utilities would be con- 
structed in advance of actual need, coupled 
with a refusal to extend them in directions or 
patterns not in accordance with the adopted 
overall policy. 

Also, as a practical matter, utility extension 
policy would also be related to the operational 
level of municipal management. For example, 
the planning agency could participate in for- 
mulating decisions as to the provisions re- 
quired of subdividers, the method of financing 
to be employed, the capacity of utilities, and 
other policy matters. 


Location of Underground Utilities 

It would seem reasonable to assume that if a 
system of underground utilities exists, then a 
plan of the system should be available; how- 
ever, this is not always the case. The principal 
underground utilities are water, sewers, gas, 
telephone, and electric power. 

If accurate plans of all underground utilities 
are available, many advantages are gained. 
The first, of course, is that the private or 
public agency responsible for a particular util- 
ity will be able to locate all sections of the 
supply lines at will, thus enabling repairs, ex- 
tensions and renewals to be carried out expedi- 
tiously. In addition to saving time, disturbance 
of the road or sidewalk surface is kept to a 
minimum. The second advantage is that the 
various agencies are enabled to coordinate op- 
erations so that interruption of vehicular or 
pedestrian traffic may be minimized, and costs 
reduced through economies in excavation. The 
third is that utility agencies are able to coordi- 
nate their activities with the department re- 
sponsible for street repair and construction, 
thus insuring that the street surface will be 
disturbed to the minimum extent necessary. 

If the locations of existing utility lines are 
known, it becomes possible to formulate plans 


for their extension, alteration, and renewal in 
an organized manner. Plans indicating the lo- 
cation of underground utilities are properly 
the concern of the planner and should become 
a part of every comprehensive community 
plan. 

Although the supply of information neces- 
sary to prepare such plans would be the respon- 
sibility of the utility agencies concerned, the 
initiative for such preparation might well come 
from the planning agency. This might be ac- 
complished by suggesting the formation of a 
joint advisory committee comprised of ap- 
propriate representatives of each public or pri- 
vate enterprise agency responsible for a utility, 
and of those responsible for street improve- 
ments. 

Work would commence by the assembly of 
existing information and by the institution of 
surveys required to update this to give a true 
record of existing conditions. The joint com- 
mittee could then exchange information on 
proposals for future extensions, alterations, or 
improvements of the existing utilities, at which 
time the planning agency might discuss how 
utilities might be provided in furtherance of 
proposed policies relative to the community 
plan. 

Such a joint advisory committee would be a 
valuable addition to local government re- 
sources and could continue on a permanent 
basis, meeting regularly to exchange informa- 
tion on street and utility programs and prob- 
lems. If properly organized and administered 
under local government aegis such a group 
could be of great mutual benefit, an incentive 
which would rebound to community advan- 
tage. 


Gas Distribution Systems 

Gas is delivered to consumers mainly for heat- 
ing purposes under uniform but comparatively 
low pressures. Gas lines can follow the topogra- 
phy but are usually laid with a slight gradient 
to allow for the drainage of water caused by 
condensation. 

Gas may be of two main types: coal and 
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coke-oven gases, which are usually locally pro- 
duced and stored; and natural gas, which is 
transported considerable distances through 
high pressure lines. Other types of gases, such 
as water gas, producer gas, and blast-furnace 
gas, are produced and used in industrial instal- 
lations. 

In most areas natural gas has superseded 
manufactured gas, but some plants still exist 
on either a full-time or emergency basis. Many 
industries use natural gas in manufacturing 
processes and constitute the largest volume 
consumer group. 

In the past, single gas mains were often laid 
in the center of streets, but the modern prac- 
tice is to lay two mains, one on each side of the 
road in the planting strip next to the curb, or 
under the sidewalk. Mains are also sometimes 
laid in rear lot easements where one pipe may 
serve two rows of houses. 

In the case of natural gas, cross-country high 
pressure gas lines of 24-inch diameter or 
greater are tapped, and pressure reduced be- 
fore distribution by the supply company. Gas 
regulating stations and other control devices 
are located by the company where required, in 
accordance with conditions usually specified by 
the local authority. 

Gas manufacturing plants are regulated, to- 
gether with other industrial establishments by 
zoning ordinance provisions, so that they are 
compatible with adjoining land uses. Gas regu- 
lating stations are often permitted as special 
uses in almost all districts. Other special regu- 
lations are aimed at appropriate design for 
safety. 

The planner will not be concerned with the 
engineering aspects of gas supply. He will, 
however, wish to see that appropriate ease- 
ments are available for such supply in newly 
developing areas, and that it can be made 
available in any area that is scheduled for in- 
dustrial development to the extent called for 
by the type of industry that is anticipated. 

When a new zoning ordinance is being 
drafted, or an existing ordinance reviewed, the 
advice of the planner will be called for in 
relation to gas installations and the regulations 
that should be applied to them. 

As in the case of other utilities, problems 


and conflicts can be avoided, or mitigated, 
through the establishment of a joint advisory 
committee as discussed above under Location 
of Underground Utilities. 


Steam Distribution Systems 

The distribution of steam over large areas in 
an economical manner presents considerable 
problems. High pressures and temperatures 
must be maintained, condensation kept to a 
minimum, and the mains, which are often sur- 
rounded by a housing some five feet square, 
must be easily accessible, heavily insulated 
against heat loss, properly supported and well 
drained. 

The system is most suitable where a large 
number of customers can be served over a 
concentrated area — namely in the center, or 
most populated areas of large cities such as 
New York. Some systems are found in a few 
small and medium-sized cities, such as Lansing, 
Michigan, and within building complexes, 
such as civic centers and university campuses. 

Where a new system has to be installed in an 
existing downtown area, many difficulties pre- 
sent themselves in the form of obstruction by 
existing water and gas mains; sewers; electric 
light, power, telephone and telegraph cables; 
and other subterranean facilities. As the mains 
are so large, the problem of the relocation of 
other services is considerable. 

In addition to the difficulty and cost of in- 
stallation, the cost of operation is high and the 
return on the investment low during the sum- 
mer months. However, in certain circumstances 
installations can be run economically. 

A study carried out for the city of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, and published in 1963, 
indicated that in this city of approximately 
65,500 persons (1960) , central station steam 
heat was supplied to 500 customers in the cen- 
tral business district. At that time there were 
about four miles of underground mains, with 
the farthest customer about 5,400 feet from the 
boiler plant. The ratio of commercial to resi- 
dential consumers was about 3:1 and the heat- 
ing season from September 15 through May 31, 
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with adjustments for exceptional weather con- 
ditions. 

Increases in supply rates are controlled by 
the Pennsylvania Public Utilities Commission 
and an additional adjustment is permitted in 
respect of fluctuation in fuel costs. 

New service connections are installed by the 
company, the customer being billed for that 
section between the curb line and the base- 
ment. Defective lines are replaced in the same 
manner. At the time the report was written no 
definite plans had been made to enlarge the 
service area, but consideration was being given 
to increasing the boiler plant capacity in the 
event of renewal in the future. 


Electric Power Systems 

The typical power system consists of six vital 
elements: a power station which changes prime 
energy into electrical energy; transformers to 
raise the generated energy to the high potential 
required for economical passage through pri- 
mary transmission lines; the transmission lines; 
the substations where the power is reduced to 
the potential used in secondary transmission 
lines; the secondary transmission lines; and the 
transformers which again reduce the secondary 
potential to the voltage used by the consumer. 
This latter action is often performed by trans- 
formers affixed to transmission poles. 

A generating station contains a prime mover, 
such as a water or steam turbine, diesel or 
other internal combustion plant; this drives an 
electric generator. In 1959, approximately 78 
per cent of the electric power produced in the 
United States was generated in steam plants. 
Another 20 per cent was produced by hydroe- 
lectric (water turbine) plants, the balance 
being generated by other means. In the future, 
other forms of motive power will undoubtedly 
be employed. Some nuclear power plants al- 
ready exist, wherein a nuclear reactor replaces 
the conventional furnace, the generated heat 
being used to produce steam, which then drives 
a conventional turbine. Due to the necessity 
for technical development to overcome prob- 


lems of shielding and control, nuclear power 
plants are not yet serious competitors to other 
forms of power production, but the time is not 
far removed when they will slowly replace es- 
tablished conventional methods. 

The planner is not, of course, primarily con- 
cerned with the engineering aspects of power 
production and transmission. His concern is to 
see that appropriate service is available to all 
parts of the community without conflicting 
with other existing or planned land uses. In 
regard to primary transmission, he will want to 
know the exact location of proposed steel lat- 
tice towers in relation to proposed airfields and 
other development which might be injuriously 
affected by their presence. He will want to see 
that appropriate easement reservations are 
made in new developments so that secondary 
transmission lines are made as unobtrusive as 
possible, with full access for servicing and re- 
pair. In other areas he will want to negotiate 
with the power supply company (whether 
public or private) to insure that new cables are 
laid underground, or that old overhead lines 
are converted to underground cables in accord- 
ance with an agreed program. 

Other actions might be concerned with 
public safety and convenience. This would 
arise in connection with advising on the provi- 
sions of a new zoning ordinance, or the ade- 
quacy of an existing one. In addition to the 
position of the primary generating station, the 
location of substations and other required 
equipment would be considered. 

The prevention of air pollution is another 
area in which the planner might find himself 
concerned with the performance of a local gen- 
erating station, particularly if steam-operated 
and guilty of the production of an undue 
amount of soot, fly ash, and other air pollu- 
tants. In the future, the arrival of the near or 
in-town nuclear power plant will give rise to 
special problems of public safety, both in re- 
gard to general operation and to the periodic 
disposal of nuclear waste. 

Many of the above problems could be re- 
duced, or mitigated, by the existence of a joint 
advisory committee on utilities, to which refer- 
ence is made above in the section on Location 
of Underground Utilities. 
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Overhead and Underground Utility Wires 

Many utilities, such as electric power, tele- 
graph, telephone, fire alarm, and similar sys- 
tems, have traditionally been carried above 
ground on poles. In rapidly growing areas such 
an arrangement lends itself to speed of erec- 
tion, and thus of supply, and speed of repair 
and ancillary connection. 

In the past, the city planner has been con- 
cerned mainly with the location of these utility 
lines to insure that they are placed in an or- 
derly and consistent manner either in street 
rights-of-way or in special easements provided 
at the rear of lots. Subdivision regulations com- 
monly contain provisions which direct the de- 
veloper to provide rights-of-way in specific loca- 
tions in new subdivisions. These provisions 
make for some degree of order and insure that 
utility companies may obtain access at all times 
for the purposes of inspection and repair. 

Even where overhead wires are placed in 
easements on rear lot lines it cannot be denied 
that they are unsightly. Their eflEect can be 
held to a minimum by placing several wires in 
one core, or by running several utilities on 
common poles, but the problem of unsightly 
poles, crossbars and wires still remains. When 
run in street rights-of-way poles and wires are 
not only unsightly but are hazards in fighting 
fires and conflict with the proper growth and 
formation of street trees. Wires on poles are 
also most susceptible to damage during storms. 

The answer both to unsightliness and to vul- 
nerability is, of course, to run utilities under- 
ground. This is being done in progressive com- 
munities, usually beginning with downtown 
areas and proceeding on a programmed basis 
along main thoroughfares and other locations 
where they may be offensive. Recent federal 
programs directed toward beautification of 
town and country have given an impetus to the 
drive to place utility lines underground. 
Usually utility companies are willing to 
cooperate, but the motive power for action 
must still come from the local level where gov- 
ernment should take every reasonable opportu- 
nity to insure that the community environment 


is improved, not deteriorated, by actions over 
which it has either direct or indirect jurisdic- 
tion. 


Refuse Disposal 

Planning agencies have little to do with munic- 
ipal refuse collection, but should take an active 
interest in refuse disposal. Disposal of refuse 
can have significant effects on the aesthetic, 
health, and land use characteristics of an urban 
area. In areas where county or metropolitan 
planning agencies exist, these agencies should 
take an active part in planning for refuse dis- 
posal needs. 

Refuse is defined as the solid wastes of a city, 
in contrast to liquid wastes (sewage) , and is a 
general term which includes garbage, rubbish, 
ashes, abandoned automobiles, and industrial 
refuse. 

Planning for refuse disposal, in essence, is a 
process that begins with a calculation of the 
amount of refuse generated by a given popula- 
tion. According to the American Public Works 
Association, the median amount of refuse col- 
lected and disposed of in cities is approxi- 
mately 1,420 pounds per capita per year. 
Amounts will vary widely depending upon 
such local conditions as the weather and the 
use of home incinerators and garbage disposal 
units; for example, a recent report for the 
northeastern Illinois metropolitan area esti- 
mated that the per capita refuse collected was 
about 1,000 pounds.^® The second step is to 
translate refuse weight into cubic yards since 
refuse disposal is largely a matter of space allo- 
cation. Various methods of refuse disposal, 
such as (1) on site disposal, (2) swine feeding, 
(3) open dumping, (4) incineration, (5) com- 
posting, and (6) sanitary landfill, must be exa- 
mined in terms of past local practices. Future 
estimates of the land area requirements for 
disposal will then have to be made and com- 

Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, Refuse Disposal Needs and Practices in North- 
eastern Illinois (Chicago: The Commission, 1963) , 

p. 1. 
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pared with available sites. In addition, the var- 
ious policy decisions concerning methods of 
disposal and their desirability for the particu- 
lar urban area must be made. When these steps 
are completed, a plan and policies statement 
can be made and examined in terms of capital 
expenditures and final execution of the plans. 

Although the subject of refuse disposal is 
broad and somewhat technical, an attempt will 
be made in the remainder of this chapter to 
introduce the reader to refuse disposal methods 
and their implications for urban planning. For 
further details, sources cited in the Selected 
Bibliography should be consulted. 

On-Site Disposal 

The typical method of on-site disposal in resi- 
dential areas is the home incinerator. Unfortu- 
nately, most gas-fired or electrically heated ref- 
use burners are often improperly installed and 
do not function at sufficiently high tempera- 
tures to ensure complete combustion; air pollu- 
tion therefore results. Outdoor fires in wire 
baskets or drums are particularly bad offend- 
ers. Some apartments also contribute to air pol- 
lution by operating an “incinerator** as part of 
a central-heating furnace; as in the case of the 
home incinerator this method is highly ineffi- 
cient. 

Mechanical grinding units fitted in the 
kitchen sink are another type of on-site dis- 
posal. This method lessens collection, and a 
few communities have passed ordinances re- 
quiring the installation of these devices. If 
these disposal units operate properly they pre- 
sent no insurmountable problem in the opera- 
tion of sewage treatment plants. 

Swine Feeding 

At one time swine feeding was a popular and 
profitable method of garbage disposal. How- 
ever, various states have enacted laws requiring 
that garbage fed to swine must be cooked. This 
has meant the installation of expensive equip- 
ment, and thus swine feeding has become insig- 
nificant as a method of garbage disposal. 

Open Dumping 

The open dump is the simplest method of dis- 
posal and also the least satisfactory. An open 


dump is an area where refuse is deposited and 
allowed to remain exposed to the atmosphere. 
Dumps form a breeding ground for rodents 
and flies, and the outbreak of fire at some 
creates an air pollution problem. Some are also 
swampy and water-filled and under these cir- 
cumstances the probability of ground water 
contamination is high. Both burning refuse 
and stagnant water cause serious odor and 
health problems, and in every way the open 
dump is both undesirable and an unnecessary 
hazard to public health. In brief, the open 
dump is a relic of a past era and cannot be 
considered an acceptable method of refuse dis- 
posal today. 

Incineration 

A central incineration operation can reduce 
substantially the volume of refuse. The result- 
ing residue is inert and can be used for landfill; 
however, the high initial cost of incinerators is 
often a deterrent to its wide-spread applica- 
tion. Many early incinerators did not operate 
efficiently through poor design, slow combus- 
tion, and unskilled operators. The economics 
of incineration require large plants that are 
efficiently operated. Economies result through 
a lowering of the volume of refuse that must be 
used as landfill, and by lower hauling and col- 
lection costs. 

An incineration plant must be located with 
great care. It should be in an industrial district 
and as close as possible to the center of popula- 
tion to be served so that collection costs may be 
reduced to a minimum. Efficient and highly 
trained personnel are necessary to prevent 
odors and air pollution. The location must also 
have good access since the noise and congestion 
of collection trucks may be objectionable to 
adjacent land users. The size of the site needed 
for an incinerator is not large; for example, a 
plant of 400 tons per day capacity can be 
placed on a three acre site. However, a larger 
site may be necessary if screening is needed or 
if special provisions have to be made for access 
or truck storage. 

Composting 

Composting is a process whereby refuse is con- 
verted into humus, an organic product that is 
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used as an agricultural fertilizer. Although 
quite widespread as a method of disposal in 
Europe, composting has not been too popular 
in the United States. There is a small market 
for compost in the United States since farming 
generally is much less intensive than in Europe 
and Asia. It is unfortunate that composting is 
not economically attractive, since it does not 
produce air or water pollution. In addition, 
although it is more expensive to produce, it is 
more naturally assimilated by the land than 
ordinary landfill material. 

Other kinds of salvaging operations, such as 
the removal of rags, metals, glass, or papers can 
also be carried out. The market for these items 
is very unstable and no governmental body 
should rely on an income from this source. 

Sanitary Landfill 

The sanitary landfill is a substantial refine- 
ment of the open dump method. It does not 
create a nuisance as it does not produce odor, 
air, or water pollution. An efficient sanitary 
landfill operation will inhibit flies and rodents, 
will seal in odors, prevent water infiltration, 
and will minimize blowing and scattering. Per- 
haps most important from the urban planner’s 
point of view, is that it is a method whereby a 
community disposal problem may be solved in 
an economical manner, and also provide op- 
portunities to create improved sites and to 
shape the landscape. 

In a sanitary landfill operation the site is 
prepared by digging trenches or cutting into 
slopes with earth-moving machinery. The ref- 
use is dumped into the cavities and the refuse 
covered with a layer of earth taken from either 
the trench or the slope. 

In selecting the site for a sanitary landfill, 
the nature of the subsoil must be considered 
carefully. Low areas, such as ravines, swamps, 
and borrow pits may be suitable; however, not 
all sanitary landfills need be directed to the 
reclamation of waste land, and fill sites should 
not be limited to problem areas. For example, 
a community on flat terrain can create a land- 
scape with a gently rolling topography for aes- 
thetic variety, which can be used ultimately for 
parks, recreation, or even construction sites. 


The process of making the decision to com- 
mence a sanitary landfill program and of select- 
ing a site may provide many headaches for 
planners and public officials alike. From the 
popular public point of view there seems to be 
little difference between a sanitary landfill and 
an open dump. 

A great deal of misconception still exists, 
and officials who contemplate a sanitary land- 
fill operation should be prepared to precede its 
inauguration by a program of public education 
to give assurance that serious nuisance will not 
result. 


Conclusion 

The discerning reader will have noted that 
although many elements falling within the 
broad category of “community facilities” have 
been dealt with in some detail, others will, 
inevitably, have received little or no attention. 
It is the purpose of this section to touch on 
some of these omissions, and to comment on 
some planning aspects of community facilities 
as a class. 

The definitions given at the opening of the 
chapter may have given warning that some of 
the territory is not well charted. As is so often 
the case with familiar things, we tend to take 
them for granted and refer to them in terms 
which are not uniform or precise. In this, the 
planning profession is as guilty as the public at 
large and it is hoped that the definitions pro- 
vided will enable the reader to place all the 
elements contained within the wide spectrum 
which we refer to as “community facilities” in 
the proper perspective. 

It will be noted that specific mention has 
been made of such buildings as city halls, civic 
centers, libraries, police stations and firehouses, 
but that other buildings commonly provided 
for public use or public service are not de- 
scribed. These omissions are intentional and 
have been made either because they constitute 
details of the general items discussed (sewage 
pumping stations or telephone exchanges, for 
instance) or because they form an integral part 
of an element discussed in another chapter, as 
in the case of schools. In another limited cate- 
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gory fall items which are sometimes provided 
for public convenience, but not found univer- 
sally. Overground or underground public toi- 
lets or garages might be an example of these. 

Among obvious omissions, to which refer- 
ence is made in other chapters, are those con- 
nected with recreational facilities. These may 
be provided and run by the public or by a 
combination of public and private enterprise 
and might include: sports pavilions, skating 
rinks, restaurants, auditoriums, stadiums, thea- 
ters, museums, swimming pools, marinas and 
other waterfront or lake facilities, golf courses, 
zoological gardens, camping areas, and other 
facilities falling within this broad category. 
These are included by implication in the ap- 
propriate chapter. In similar manner public 
housing is included in Chapter 17. 

Another area of omission is concerned with 
transportation, and would include central de- 
pots and other service facilities provided in 
connection with city and long distance bus 
lines and railroads. It would also include the 
many modern facilities now being provided for 
city airports and heliports. All these would 
vary in significance from the extensive big city 
bus depot down to the small town shelter, and 
from the world famous airport terminal down 
to the smallest local airfield control building. 
These are considered to be included when 
transportation is discussed, together with port 
and dock facilities. 

There would seem to be no universally rec- 
ognized structure to which reports should ad- 
here when dealing with community facilities. 
Some planners appear to prefer dealing with 
all facilities under the general heading of 
“community facilities” while others prefer to 
deal with them under the separate categories of 
“public buildings,” and “utilities,” with other 
elements being mentioned under their specific 
service areas such as “transportation,” “recrea- 
tion,” and “schools.” Some reports differentiate 
between facilities provided by private and 
public enterprise, some do not, and others deal 
only v^th those provided by the public, and 
may include all levels of government. 


Whatever method of presentation is 
adopted, it should obviously be appropriate to 
the community and to the range of facilities 
provided therein. All of these should be cov- 
ered in a well structured manner to provide a 
comprehensive coverage to which quick refer- 
ence may be made. Complete coverage requires 
that private facilities be included as well as 
public facilities, so that the planner may relate 
all these to the physical design proposals con- 
tained in the plan for the future development 
of the community. The traditions and values of 
the community, as well as its size and range of 
facilities will suggest the weight that should be 
given in dealing with each segment. 

As populations grow, as technology becomes 
even more advanced than at present, and as 
higher living standards are achieved by an in- 
creasing proportion of the population, public 
expectation will demand more and better facil- 
ities of an increasingly wider variety. The rar- 
ity of today may well be the commonplace of 
tomorrow. 

An increasing public concern for the proper 
provision and coordination of these facilities, 
coupled with a growing sense of governmental 
responsibility for the attainment of a properly 
coordinated range of facilities, may result in 
more government control, or in the assumption 
by government of responsibility for the provi- 
sion of services that can thereby be made avail- 
able more satisfactorily than under private en- 
terprise. 

Throughout this evolutionary process the 
planner will exercise his responsibility at var- 
ious levels. These will range from suggestions 
related to direct control of facilities on the 
ground, to the financial provisions that should 
be made in the capital program to achieve an 
appropriate level of facilities in the future. In 
the exercise of this responsibility the planner 
should be conscious of the effect of the provi- 
sion of facilities on development. This will 
insure that all proposals are made in further- 
ance of approved municipal policy, thus under- 
lining the strong relationship between the pro- 
vision of facilities and land use planning. 
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City Design 
and City Appearance 


Design is a confused word in environmental 
planning. Tautologies such as “design plan," 
or vague phrases such as “the design element," 
are symptoms of an oscillation between two 
equally incorrect conceptions: either that de- 
sign is concerned solely with apparent finish, or 
that it is principally a matter of planning 
buildings. This chapter will deal primarily 
with the appearance of cities, but it cannot 
avoid the broader issue of design. 

Appearance and esthetic quality are not final 
touches; they are fundamental considerations 
that enter into the design of a thing from the 
beginning,^ but they are only one consideration. 
Similarly, architectural design is only one kind 
of design — ^many others affect city form. For our 
purposes, we may usefully distinguish at least 
four: 

Object design — of a single object, or a stan- 
dardized series of them (a building, a chair, a 
bridge) ; 

Project design — of a defined geographic area, 
however large, in which there is a definite 
client, a concrete program, a foreseeable time 
of completion, and effective control over the 
significant aspects of form (a housing project, a 
new campus, even a small new town) ; 

System design — of a functionally connected 
set of objects, which may extend over large 
areas but do not make a complete environment 
(an arterial street system, a lighting system) ; 

1 Designers have a dirty word for the idea that ap- 
pearances come last. They call it “cosmetics.” They are 
unjust, of course: cosmetics is an honorable art, when 
you have decided you can do no more than change the 
visible surface of a thing. 


City or environmental design — of the gen- 
eral spatial arrangement of activities and ob- 
jects over an extended area, where the client is 
multiple, the program indeterminate, control 
partial, and there is no state of completion. 

These types of design are so diverse in their 
nature as to call for different techniques, atti- 
tudes, and criteria. The misapplication of pro- 
ject design techniques to problems of city 
design has resulted in such sterilities as the 
monumental axis of the past, or the “mega- 
form" of today. City design is so complex and 
fluid, so uncertain and beset with conflicting 
values, as to be thought an impossibility by 
many thoughtful critics.^ 

Yet in fact we do design our cities, however 
imperfectly, and it is even possible to analyze, 
and in some measure control, their sensuous 
qualities, as will be described below. There are 
serious gaps in the continuity and coherence of 
the design process, and substantial ignorance as 
to the consequences of city form. Our esthetic 
achievements are small: our past efforts have 
most often led to isolated monuments, or to 
patterns appreciable only on paper, or to pa- 
thetic applications of cosmetics. Yet the city is 
a great (if disordered and uncomfortable) sen- 
suous spectacle, and could be manipulated for 
the joy of its inhabitants. 

Design is the imaginative creation of possi- 
ble forms and arrangements, together with the 

* See, for example, Jane Jacobs, The Death and Life 
OF Great American Cities (New York: Random House, 
1961) , pp. 372-91 and Werner Hegemann and Elbert 
Peets, The American Vitruvius (New York: Architec- 
tural Book Publishing Co., 1922) . 
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means of achieving them, which might be use- 
ful for human purposes: social, economic, es- 
thetic, technical. One designs a possible piece 
of sculpture, but one also designs a possible 
gear, a possible crop layout, or a possible popu- 
lation distribution. City design is the technical 
core of the process of city planning, and its 
concerns are equally broad. Design does not 
focus solely on appearance, nor indeed on any 
single factor which is affected by form. 

The immediate sensuous quality of an envi- 
ronment — the way it looks, smells, sounds, 
feels — ^is one consequence of the way it is put 
together, and of how and by whom it is being 
perceived. Occasionally, this is the most impor- 
tant characteristic of a form, as in an ornamen- 
tal garden or a festival. Occasionally, it is of no 
importance, as in a sewer layout or an auto- 
mated warehouse. In most cases, wherever men 
are acting in the environment, this quality is 
one of the several significant consequences of 
form. The city is such a case. 

In the esthetic experience, the dialogue be- 
tween perceiver and the sensuous environment 
is intense, and seemingly detached from other 
consequences. But environmental appearance 
also has other functions: comfort, orientation, 
or the communication of status, for example. 
These characteristics are not easy to disentan- 
gle from each other, nor is it always profitable 
to try. 

Planning consists of three processes, all con- 
tinuous, concurrent, and mutually linked: for- 
mulating objectives and criteria, obtaining and 
organizing information, and designing, or the 
creation of possible sets of actions. Whenever 
these processes come into a reasonable fit they 
lead to intermittent decisions to take action. 
Within this framework, this chapter will cover 
two subjects which are commonly confused 
with one another: 

1. Appearance: the sensuous quality of the 
environment as one of the several major as- 
pects of environmental form. It is analytically 
separable from these other aspects in the proc- 
ess of gathering information, and to some ex- 
tent in formulating criteria. Except in special 
cases, it cannot be separated from them in the 
process of design. 

2. Design: the role of design in local plan- 


ning. Only passing reference can be made to 
the general subject of city design, which is 
dealt with at some length throughout this vol- 
ume. Somewhat more attention can be given to 
project and system design, particularly as they 
relate to city design in general, and to sensuous 
quality in particular. 


What Is Good Appearance? 

Our first question is whether the appearance of 
an environment is of any importance to its 
inhabitants, and how we can derive criteria for 
judging better or worse. Sensations which 
crowd the limits of our biological abili- 
ties — too much heat, cold, or noise — are ob- 
vious sources of discomfort, and some of these 
may have long-term, cumulative effects of 
which we are not fully aware.^ Through our 
senses, we gather information which we organ- 
ize and transform as a basis for action. If this 
information is ambiguous or false, we are un- 
able to carry out our purposes effectively.^ The 
environment serves as a medium of social com- 
munication, by which men transmit data, 
values, feelings, or desired behavior to each 
other. As such, its look and smell and sound 
support the fabric of society. We have some 
evidence that the form of the environment can 
encourage or frustrate individual growth.® The 
look of our surroundings is obviously crucial to 
the esthetic experience, the joy of sensing the 
world immediately and intensely, which is an 
experience not confined to the gifted few. 

In all these ways, the appearance of the envi- 
ronment affects its users, and in many cases it 
can be substantially improved. As more desper- 
ate questions of survival or conflict are met, 
and as we have the courage to go beyond crite- 
ria which are easily quantified, these psycholog- 
ical attributes of cities may come to be the 
central concern of environmental designers. 
For the present, they are surely significant. 

3Ren^ Dubos, Man Adapting (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1965) . 

^ George Miller, Eugene Galanter, and K. H. Pri- 
bram, Plans and the Structure of Behavior (New 
York: Holt, 1960) . 

5 Harry Fowler, Curiosity and Exploratory Behavior 
(New York: Macmillan, 1965) . 
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There are patent difficulties in developing 
and applying these criteria. Perception of the 
environment depends not only on its visible 
form, and its objective nature, but also on the 
nature of the individual, his history, his needs 
and purposes, and his social environment. The 
same object may be seen quite differently by 
two people of different class, or different visual 
acuity, or different upbringing, or different 
immediate tasks. The consequences of appear- 
ance are only partially predictable — there are 
some pervasive effects due to the nature of men 
as biological organisms; others which are com- 
mon to large groups, based on class, culture, 
environmental history, or typical tasks or char- 
acter traits; and others which vary widely, ac- 
cording to individual idiosyncrasies. The prob- 
lem of providing for common, frequent, or 
large group needs, while minimizing inter- 
group conflict and tyranny over the individual, 
is a familiar one in environmental design. It is 
not unique to questions of appearance. 

The taste or need of one group may too easily 
be taken to be the proper esthetic standard. Cur- 
rent campaigns for ^‘beautification'' are a re- 
flection of middle and upper middle class taste, 
with its emphasis on tidiness, appropriateness, 
and camouflage. The junkyard, abhorrent to 
the garden club, is a rich mine of form for the 
sculptor. A lower class citizen may be attracted 
by visible signs of security, durability, newness, 
or upward mobility, and take pleasure in forms 
which to an upper class observer seem coarse, 
hard, and vulgar. A good environment pro- 
vides satisfactions for both groups, while offer- 
ing new possibilities to tempt each to enlarge 
their desires. Since the designer is usually a 
person of special class, as well as special tem- 
perament and training, his intuitive judgments 
of appearance, while sophisticated, may not be 
widely held. His value to society lies in his 
ability to create new possibilities, rather than 
to set criteria or to make final judgments. 

Criteria must embrace the multiplicity of 
need and place even as general statements. In 
emphasis and concrete detail, they will neces- 
sarily vary with the particular situation. This 
relative emphasis will lie at the heart of any 
decisive evaluation. Criteria must be directly 
related to form, so that one proposal may be 


evaluated in comparison to another. The best 
source for such a set would be an environmen- 
tal psychology. Lacking that for the time being, 
we may use hints from art criticism, or from 
professional consensus, or from individual ex- 
perience. We may seek indications from cur- 
rent political decisions, or go to community 
organizations as sounding boards. Unfortu- 
nately, the public expression of sensuous crite- 
ria is often inarticulate, confused, and conven- 
tional, and unrepresentative as well. Our best 
source for the present may be the user himself, 
either by watching his market choices, asking 
for his preferences (which is a slippery affair) , 
or observing his behavior (whether real, as on 
a shopping street, or simulated, as in an orien- 
tation test or a real-estate game) . Yet all these 
methods only test reaction to the present envi- 
ronment. There is little indication of how 
users might value a setting that they have not 
yet experienced. 

Some Perceptual Criteria 

A general list of criteria can be useful as a 
checklist, and as a guide to applied or basic 
research. Some criteria are intangible and diffi- 
cult to set forth in any systematic way. They 
cannot yet be used as a commonly-accepted 
basis for public decision. Other criteria can be 
more clearly defined and are likely to enjoy 
substantial acceptance. Our knowledge regard- 
ing criteria of this latter kind can be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. Sensations should be within the range of 
comfort, and not interfere with the activities 
that people wish to pursue: not too hot, noisy, 
bright, cold, silent, loaded or empty of infor- 
mation, too steep, dirty, or clean. Climate, 
noise^ pollution, and the level of visual input 
are perhaps the most critical factors. The ac- 
ceptable range has a partly biological, partly 
cultural basis, and will vary for different peo- 
ple engaged in different tasks. But in any one 
group there will be large areas of agreement as 
to what is unpleasant or intolerable. We have 
some specific information on the effect of tem- 
perature or noise on health or efficiency, and 
these data could be expanded. The discomfort 
of our cities is a common complaint. 
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Figure 9-1. Diversity of environment offers a wide 
choice of activities: Golden Gate Park in San Fran- 
cisco 


2. Within this range o£ toleration, a diver- 
sity of sensation and setting will give the in- 
habitant a choice of the environment he pre- 
fers, and correspond to his pleasure in variety 
and change. Diversity is an important support 
for human cognitive development, and, in- 
deed, for the very maintenance of the percep- 
tual and cognitive system.® Adequate diversity 
is more difficult to define, as are the critical 
elements that should be diversified. To some 
extent, we may look to market behavior, and 
the expression of preferences, to find the kinds 
of diversity people presently seek. But present 
choices are constrained by past experience and 

® Donald W. Fiske and Salvatore R. Maddi, The 
Functions of Varied Experience (Homewood, 111.: Dor- 
sey Press, 1961) . 


perceived possibilities. The effective designer 
opens up new choices. 

Given the low level of environmental diver- 
sity in our cities and the even lower visibility 
of such diversity as exists, given our evident 
appetite for novelty and our human ability to 
cope with it, we are for the present safe in 
striving to increase environmental diversity, to 
make it more visible, and^ to broaden its spec- 
trum by experimenting with novel environ- 
ments. Experiments which involve human 
beings must always be cautiously designed; 
novelty and diversity can sometimes be felt as a 
threat. The safest tactic is to increase the avail- 
ability of diverse environments, without forc- 
ing them on the user, and then to monitor the 
way in which those users choose to operate in 
the new settings. 

We can guess at some of the important varia- 
tions which people may seek: the range from 
lonely to gregarious places for example; or 
from highly defined and structured surround- 
ings to ones which are free and loose; from 
calm, simple, slow worlds to rapid, complex 
and stimulating ones. Diversity is not a matter 
of mixing together a large number of varied 
sensations, but rather of constructing consist- 
ent and directly accessible sub-environments of 
contrasting character. A secluded garden open- 
ing directly off a busy street is one example. 
Diversity must be not only present but accessi- 
ble and be perceived as accessible. The door to 
the garden must open, and no one should fear 
to turn the handle. 

3. Places in the environment should not 
only be diverse, but have a clear perceptual 
identity: recognizable, memorable, vivid. A 
street should not look like all other streets. 
Every place in a large environment cannot be 
radically different from all others; important 
centers may be unique, most ‘places will vary 
only subtly. But this quality of identity, or a 
‘‘sense of place,'" is the cornerstone of a hand- 
some and meaningful environment.^ Without 
it an observer cannot make sense of his world, 
since he cannot distinguish or remember its 
parts. Wide regions of the contemporary city 

■^lan Nairn, The American Landscape (New York: 
Random House, 1965) . 
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are visibly faceless and gray, yet conceal much 
social differentiation. If the setting is vividly 
identifiable, the observer has a concrete basis 
for a sense of belonging. He can begin to make 
relations; he can savor the uniqueness of places 
and people; he can learn to see (or to listen or 
to smell) . 

Identity can be tested for, by recall or by 
identification in the field, and its presence can 
be predicted in planning proposals, if the 
user's viewpoint is simulated. A sense of iden- 
tity also depends on the knowledge and past 
experience of the observer, and can be con- 
veyed to him indirectly just by verbal symbols. 
But a unique set of perceptual characteristics is 
a powerful, concrete reinforcement of this sym- 
bolic identity. The designer will accentuate 
any special traits of form and activity that he 
can find, or invent and encourage new ones. 
The typical units within which people func- 
tion or into which they mentally organize their 
environment, or the elements which can realis- 
tically be manipulated for identity of character, 
will set the strategic scale at which places 
should be given identity. 

4. These identifiable parts should be so ar- 
ranged that a normal observer can mentally 
relate them to one another, and understand 
their pattern in time and space. This is not a 
universal rule, since there are occasions when it 
is desirable that parts of the environment be 
hidden, mysterious, or ambiguous. But at least 
the general framework of a living space, and 
the linkages between its public places, must be 
legible — in the street and in memory. Legible 
structure has an obvious value in facilitating 
the practical tasks of way-finding and cogni- 
tion, but it has other values as well. It can be a 
source of emotional security, and one basis for 
a sense of self-identity and of relation to so- 
ciety. It can support civic pride and social co- 
hesion, and be a means of extending one's 
knowledge of the world. It confers the esthetic 
pleasure of sensing the relatedness of a com- 
plex thing, a pleasure vividly experienced by 
many people when they see a great city pano- 
rama before them. The structural chaos of our 
great urban regions is notorious, and lies be- 
hind some of our distaste for city life. 

Legible structure will have to be simple and 


adaptable to maintain itself in a constantly 
changing city. It must also be flexible enough 
to facilitate different ways of organizing the 
environment (map organization, sequence or- 
ganization, and schematic organization, in par- 
ticular) . It must be designed to work for the 
wide-eyed tourist, the old inhabitant intent on 
his practical task, and the relaxed and casual 
stroller. Different groups will search for differ- 
ent clues which they wish to link together: 
work places, historic spots, or specialty shops 
for example. Yet certain elements will be cru- 
cial to almost all of them: the main system of 
circulation, the basic functional and social 
areas, the principal centers of activity and of 
symbolic value, the historic points, the physical 
site, and the major open spaces. 

Legibility of an existing environment can be 
tested by field reconnaissance and by interviews 
of the inhabitants.® We have some clues for 
designing for spatial legibility in large environ- 
ments, particularly through shaping the circu- 
lation system as a comprehensible sequence 
and a comprehensible geometry, but also 
through the pattern of open space, centers, and 
important districts, and through such design 
techniques as form simplicity, perceptual dom- 
inance, articulation or clarity at the joints, and 
increasing visual range and exposure. Simply 
to make important elements and activities visi- 
ble, for example, particularly those which carry 
high levels of potential information or are of 
common significance, may be a strategic way of 
increasing legibility. It can be heightened by 
keying other informational aids to the visible 
landscape: giving coded telephone exchanges a 
visible spatial reference, for example, or keying 
maps to real objects, or bestowing evocative and 
relatable place names. 

Spatial legibility is the more obvious aspect 
of our subject, but temporal legibility is 
equally important — space and time together 
are the dimensions within which we live. We 
would like to know not only where but when 
we are, and how “now" relates to time past and 
to come. By emphasizing the clues of time and 


® Kevin Lynch, The Image of the City (Cambridge: 
The Technology Press, 1960) . 
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season, by exposing the scars of history and the 
signs of future intention, the visual environ- 
ment may effectively be used to orient its ob- 
servers to the past, to the present with its cycli- 
cal rhythms, and to the future with its hopes 
and dangers. 

Historic preservation is a common way of 
preserving orientation to fragments of the 
past, but no one has yet paid much attention to 
clarifying cyclical time in the environment 
(day/night, winter/summer, holiday/work- 
day) , nor to smoothing or explaining current 
transitions (the visual shock of urban renewal, 
for example) , nor to making the known future 
visible, 

5. The environment should be perceived as 
meaningful — that is, not only should its visible 
and identifiable parts be related to each other 
in time and space, but they should seem to be 
related to other aspects of life: the natural site 
and its ecology, functional activity, social struc- 
ture, economic and political patterns, human 
values and aspirations, even to individual idio- 
syncrasies and character. The city is an enor- 
mous communications device — ^people read its 
landscape, they seek practical information, 
they are curious, they are moved by what they 
see. Great cities are expressive environments, 
but in ours the information is often redundant 
or trivial, false, suppressed, or unintelligible. 
Unfortunately, the symbolic role of the urban 
landscape is little understood, and to deal with 
meaning at the community scale is most diffi- 
cult, since significant meanings and values dif- 
fer widely between various groups in our so- 
ciety. The formal legibility discussed above is 
at least a common visible base on which all 
groups can erect their own meaningful struc- 
tures. 

It would be desirable, however, to make this 
visible structure at least congruent with func- 
tional and social structure, so that visual units 
correspond to social units, or a visually domi- 
nant tower occurs at a focus of intense activity, 
or at a point of high symbolic significance. As 
one effective example, the visible setting may 
be used to convey the structure of “territories,” 
or “behavior settings,” by which much normal 
behavior is regulated: the public, private and 
semi-public areas; the places in which one 


should be decorous, and those in which one 
can be free.^ Proper behavior is socially 
learned; but the visible marking of territory 
can reduce the distress and conflict of inap- 
propriate action. The environment can also 
express the temporal organization of behavior; 
light, or changeable forms, will convey when as 
well as where an action is proper. In general, 
congruence of the visible and social world, to 
the extent that it can be managed, will facili- 
tate action and make both worlds more com- 
prehensible. In the same vein, city forms can 
accent and be congruent to the basic features 
of the site — Chills, rivers, escarpments. 

The designer can deal more directly with the 
explicit communications in the city landscape; 
the signs and symbols by which people openly 
speak to each other, using established formal 
codes. Although city signs are generally 
damned on esthetic grounds, they perform an 
important function and add to the interest and 
liveliness of the scene. The designer’s task is 
not to suppress but to clarify and regulate the 
flow of information, so that priority signs (such 
as public control messages) cannot be missed, 
but also so that a greater flow of other kinds of 
information is transmitted more easily to the 
observer, while still giving him the possibility 
of ignoring it. Signs in themselves are an effec- 
tive and relatively inexpensive way of enhanc- 
ing identity, legibility, or congruence. 

Not only can they have the graphic clarity 
that we find in some European cities, but pol- 
icies can be set about their location, their tim- 
ing, and their relevance to the place to which 
they are attached.^® 

They may consciously be used to expand what 
a man can learn about his city: store locations 
and goods for sale (which are important) , but 
also history, the site and its ecology, the pres- 
ence of people and what they are doing, the 
flow of traffic and information, the weather, 
time, politics, or events to come. The individual 
or a small group should be able to transmit mes- 
sages when they so desire, and this can be kept 

® Sidney N. Brower, “The Signs We Learn to Read,’* 
Landscape, XV (Autumn, 1965) , pp. 9-12. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Department 
of City and Regional Planning, Signs in the City 
(Cambridge: MIT Press, 1963) . 
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in mind in the design and regulation of residen- 
tial structures, for example.^^ 

If we go beyond simple congruence and the 
regulation of explicit communications in an 
attempt to make the environment more mean- 
ingful, we strike numerous difficulties. It is 
sometimes desirable to increase the transpar- 
ency of the urban landscape, for economic and 
social processes are increasingly hidden from 
sight. Building construction is fascinating be- 
cause it is one of the few industrial processes 
left open to view, and city policy might well be 
directed to making transportation, industry, or 
meetings and celebrations visible.^^ Public 
places should be provided where people can 
congregate and parade — to see and be seen. On 
the other hand, we risk an intrusion on pri- 
vacy, the exposure of persons or activities who 
choose to be hidden. Similarly, if we wish to 
make our cities symbolic of our society and its 
values, we are faced with such questions as the 
diversity of values, and the confusion and emp- 
tiness of much of our symbolic vocabulary (or 
even our embarrassment, should we reveal our 
society as it really is) . 

6. The environment plays a role in fostering 
the intellectual, emotional and physical devel- 
opment of the individual, particularly in child- 
hood, but also in later years.^^ Certainly, the 
negative effects of highly impoverished envi- 
ronments can be shown. We can speculate on 
the sensuous characteristics of cities that might 
facilitate human development. 

Some of the characteristics noted above are 
valuable: perceptual diversity, legibility and 
meaning, particularly if they are not immedi- 
ately obvious but communicate a simple pat- 
tern which becomes more complex and subtle 
as the object is attended to more closely. This 
condition of “unfoldingness*' is easy to specify 


Julian Beinart, “The Pattern of the Street/* Archi- 
tectural Forum, CXXV (September, 1966) , pp. 58-62; 
Sidney Brower, “The Expressive Environment,** Archi- 
tectural Forum, CXXIV (April, 1966) , pp. 38-39. 

12 Stanley F. Moss, “A Policy for the Visual Form of In- 
dustrial Areas,’* Master*s thesis in City Planning, M. I. T., 
1964. 

13 Clarence J. Leuba, “The Concept of Optimal Stim- 
ulation,** in Fiske and Maddi, The Functions of Varied 
Experience, op . cit . 



Figure 9-2. Environment can stimulate discovery 
and learning: a detail from a home for homeless 
children by Aldo van Eyckj near Amsterdam 


in general, but difficult to identify or achieve at 
city scale. An educative city would visibly en- 
courage attention and exploration, particularly 
at those times when the observer is not task- 
oriented, for example when he is at play, trav- 
elling, or just waiting. It would provide oppor- 
tunities for children to manipulate the environ- 
ment directly, whether by building, reshaping, 
or even destroying it. It would alternate be- 
tween situations of high stimulus and times of 
quiet and privacy. It might even present visual 
shocks, puzzles, and ambiguities — challenging 
the observer to find a satisfactory organization 
for himself. 

The use of the city environment as a teach- 
ing device is a fascinating topic going well 
beyond questions of sensuous form. We have 
done little careful thinking and fewer experi- 
ments on it. The subject warrants close atten- 
tion, since many social problems and possibili- 
ties revolve about the subject of education. 
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Figure 9-3. The intricate web of indoor and out- 
door space in 18th century Rome 


The criteria for city design which it can pro- 
vide are as yet meager and uncertain. 

There is more to a fine visual environment 
than can be compressed under the headings 
above, but it becomes progressively more diffi- 
cult to define. Moreover, if we achieve a land- 
scape which is comfortable, diverse, identifiable, 
legible, meaningful, and developmental, in the 
senses we have given those words, we have the 
basis, and indeed much of the essence, of a 
beautiful landscape. 

In any application, these general criteria 
must be turned into specific statements. Where 
does background noise rise above a certain 
level more often than a given number of occa- 
sions per year, or which major routes cannot 
visually be differentiated one from another, or 
where is essential public information unread- 
able? The nature of these questions will vary 
from place to place, in relation to the environ- 
ment, the needs and values of the people 
served, and the purposes of the planning opera- 
tion. We lack the space here to discuss the 
difficult question of how such specific criteria 
(or any planning criteria) are decided upon in 
the course of the planning process. Sensuous 
criteria will interlock with other criteria at 
many points, and must be consistent with 
them. Visual legibility may be emphasized, for 
example, in order to increase circulation 
efficiency, or to develop a better sense of civic 
cohesion. 


Gathering Information 

Data on the appearance of the environment 
must be gathered in order to prepare designs 
and take action. Professional uncertainty as to 
what is relevant at the city scale, and how it 
may best be organized for analysis and manipu- 
lation, has made it difficult to include visual 
considerations in city designs. The nature of 
the data, and the language in which it is re- 
corded, always have a profound impact on the 
nature of proposals. We tend to forget that 
many other arts (architecture, music, for exam- 
ple) have well-developed languages which can 
be used to describe, to manipulate form sym- 
bolically in design, to evaluate, and to transmit 
solutions and give directions for achieving 
them. They are economical and fluent, concen- 
trating on essentials but allowing endless com- 
plexity and variation. Unfortunately, for us, 
architectural language is both too detailed and 
too limited to be very useful at the community 
scale. 

Data on the sensuous characteristics of an en- 
vironment may conveniently be classified into: 
(1) the pattern and quality of the relatively 
objective and separable sensuous elements; (2) 
syntheses of these elements into more compact 
and interdependent clusters of information; 
(3) descriptions of the system of observer and 
observed: the environment as perceived and 
remembered; (4) in appraisal of these charac- 
teristics in terms of the criteria. 

Sensuous Elements 

The sensuous elements are those particular 
characteristics of the city environment which 
seem significant to its perception, and which 
can be recorded with some objectivity by trained 
observers. The quality of the environment is 
founded on these raw materials. Diversity in 
particular can be measured from their distribu- 
tions. 

Spatial form: a central concern to man as a 
mobile animal. At the city scale, we must deal 
with the major publicly-accessible spaces, both 
external (which is a traditional subject of city 
design) and also internal (lobbies, halls, ar- 
cades, and concourses) . We are concerned with 
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their location, their scale, their general form 
and clarity of definition, and the linkages be- 
tween them. We may also wish to record the 
texture of spaces throughout a city district — 
their typical scale and form, without reference 
to exact location. All these qualities may be 
recorded in models, in two or three dimen- 
sional diagrams, in long sections, coverage 
plans, or in isometric views. This is a well- 
developed and much-discussed subject, and we 
have acquired a rich variety of form possibili- 
ties.^^ We are less prepared to consider these 
spaces as a linked, city-wide system, although 
the legibility of an environment is anchored 
here. Modern transportation and use have 
made it difficult to maintain well-defined exter- 
nal spaces of the classic type. Will it be possible 
to specify the characteristics of an area-wide 
spatial system, without controlling building 
form in detail? 

Visible life and activity: the sight of other 
people in action, a constant fascination for all 
observers, which conveys much of the meaning 
and “warmth” of the city scene. Visible evi- 
dence of plant and animal life is similarly im- 
portant. Diagrams, diagrammatic models, and 
selected photographs or sketches can be used to 
convey the location, apparent intensity, 
rhythm, and type of life and activity open to 
view. This is a fluctuating condition, and its 
diurnal and seasonal rhythm is important. Visi- 
ble activity is distinct from the usual planning 
concept of objective use or activity: an in- 
tensely used place may seem quite empty or 
“dead.” The disposition of objective activity, 
its exposure to view, the nature of the actors, 
and the proportioning of space to activity will 
determine the subjective sense. Many city de- 
signs are prepared without reference to this 
crucial quality. 

Ambience: the set of encompassing condi- 
tions — flight, noise, micro-climate, smell. Light 

i^Hans Blumenfeld, '‘Scale in Civic Design/' Town 
Planning Review, XXIV (April, 1953), pp. 35-46; 
Gordon Cullen, Townscape (London: The Architec- 
tural Press, 1961) ; Ivor DeWolfe, The Italian Town- 
scape (London: Architectural Press, 1963) ; Camillo 
Sitte, City Planning According to Artistic Principles, 
translated from the German by G. R. Collins and C. C. 
Collins (London: Phaidon Press, 1965) . 


is the medium for visual perception, and the 
typical rhythms, intensity, and texture of both 
natural and artificial light will always be im- 
portant. Artificial light, in particular, now of- 
fers largely unexploited resources of color, 
form, and sequential change. Prevailing 
micro-climates, by small areas, and the inten- 
sity, character, and rhythm of city sound affect 
all observers. Both can now be recorded accu- 
rately, and to some degree be manipulated. 
Smell, while a more subtle sense, and one diffi- 
cult to record, can also occasionally be crucial, 
and not only in a negative way. 

Space, visible activity, and ambience will 
prove to be the key factors, but there are many 
others that are often worth recording. 

Visibility: the general visible form of major 
landmarks, and the locations from which they 
can be seen — skylines, land forms, and build- 
ing masses. To this may be added the key view- 
ing positions. Manipulation of visibility is a 
well-known device of the environmental de- 
signer. 

Surfaces: generalized descriptions of the vis- 
ual and tactile texture of walls and floor, visi- 
ble evidence of the surface we inhabit, or the 
material of which the environment is con- 
structed: topography, earth, rock, water, pav- 



Figure 9-4. Visible human activity is the crucial as- 
pect of city appearance: the Galleria in Milan 
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Figure 9 - 5 . A cartoon of the visible character of the principal centers and districts of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, with a fragment of a more detailed recording 
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Figure 9-6. The city seen in motion: San Francisco 


le character. Much of the city floor, in istics which correspond to typical ways in which 
r, is already under public control, and people organize their surroundings. The pat- 

^ is a salient perceptual feature. tern and nature of these sets are the physical 

unications: the location, intensity, basis for the diversity, identity and legibility of 

ype of information, and “rootedness'* the environment. Selection and judgment are 

of a sign to its locality) of explicit required to make such descriptions, and thus 

1 symbols in the environment.^® As they must already include some recognition of 

the discussion of meaning, these ex- the nature of the observer. 

nbols play a very important visual Focal and district character: the environ- 

they are amenable to control. ment as a pattern of regions and points: (1) 

The spatial form of the important focal points, 
their fill with light and activity, their climate 
udies will produce a mass of data and noise, the approaches to them and the 

difficult to use in the initial process of views in and out of them, the ways in which 

owever useful for analysis or for de- they are linked together, and how they relate 

sign. It is more efficient to coordinate to their immediate environs. (2) The charac- 

:rial into a set of sensuous character- teristic spatial and surface textures, activities, 

skyline, planting, detail, light, noise, and cli- 
mate of the major city districts. 


IN THE City, op. cit. 
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Figure 9—7. Analysis of the visual experience of Harvard Street in Brookline, and a 
diagram of its structure 
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The analyses must indicate how the charac- 
teristics fluctuate according to cyclic rhythms 
of light, activity, and climate, and also how 
they are changing over the long run. 

Sequence system: the environment as a pat- 
tern of journeys: the visual continuity, the 
rhythm of events, and the character of goals 
and decision points along the important indi- 
vidual pathways (auto, transit, pedestrian, 
etc.), as well as the sequence of space, view, 
and motion along them. In addition, the net- 
work of paths must also be analyzed as a com- 
plete system, including its general form, coher- 
ence, and rhythm, and the nature of transitions 
between its parts. This is a relatively new sub- 
ject of attention, for which new diagrammatic 
languages are being developed.^® Information 
may also be recorded in special models or in 
compressed-time movies. Cyclical and secular 
changes must be noted. As population becomes 
more mobile, the importance of these sequence 
systems increases. 

Images 

To understand the quality of the environment, 
we must consider the interaction between ob- 
server and observed. Here our techniques of 
analysis are much less secure, and more liable 
to revision in the near future. While such stud- 
ies may begin with field surveys, which simply 
take observer characteristics into intuitive ac- 
count, they must rely more and more on the 
sampling of opinion, or the observation of real 
or simulated behavior, to disclose how the en- 
vironment is perceived and endowed with mean- 
ing. If not, the subjective bias of the typical de- 
signer will seriously distort the information. 
We may call this group images, or descriptions 
of the environment as perceived. They now 
bear directly on our criteria. 

Significant objects: an inventory of those spe- 
cial objects or locales which are unique, or 
which are highly valued or meaningful to sig- 
nificant groups or people, including historic 

Donald Appleyard, Kevin Lynch and John R. Myer, 
The View From the Road (Cambridge: M. 1. T. Press, 
1964) ; Mahmoud Yousry Hassan, The Movement 
System as an Organizer of Visual Form (M. I. T., Ph.D. 
thesis, 1965) ; Philip Thiel, “A Sequence-Experience 
Notation," Town Planning Review, XXXII (April 
1961) , pp. 33-52. 


structures, elements of special design quality, 
sentimental or symbolic things, etc. This type 
of inventory is especially useful in conservation 
work.^^ 

Territory: division of the environment into 
spatial or temporal regions symbolically con- 
trolled by various individuals or groups, or 
within which certain types of behavior are ex- 
pected: private or public territories; prohib- 
ited, decorous, or free areas; wilderness; quiet 
zones. This is a particular (and particularly 
useful) subdivision of a more general topic: 

Public image: the differentiation and struc- 
ture of the general (or large group) image of 
the environment, as organized into districts, 
centers, pathways, edges and landmarks, all as 
determined from various field and memory in- 
terviews and tests. Here the criteria of identity 
and legibility may be tested.’^® To this may be 
added information on how this image is chang- 
ing. 

Value and meaning: by tests and interviews, 
or perusal of existing descriptions, or by watch- 
ing behavior, information may be gathered as 
to the values and meanings that observers com- 
ing from various significant groups impute to 
their surroundings.^® This is an important fac- 
tor, but difficult to analyze, and little studied 
to date in any systematic way. 

Appraisal 

All this material is only brought to the point 
of usefulness if it results in a set of judgments, 
organized in some way congenial to design and 
decision. Any set of data must be reduced to 
text and diagrams which pick out the problems, 
strengths, and potentialities (for better or for 
worse) of the existing sensuous environment as 
perceived by its users, in the light of the chosen 
criteria. The nature of the data will affect the 

Stephen W. Jacobs and Barclay Jones, "City Design 
Through . . . Conservation" (unpublished) ; Oakland, 
Calif. City Planning Department, Design Resources in 
THE Oakland Central District (Oakland: 1963) . 

1® Kevin Lynch, op. cit. 

1® Gyorgy Kepes, "Notes on Expression and Commu- 
nication in the Cityscape," Daedalus, XL (Winter, 
1961) , pp. 147-65; R. Richard Wohl and Anselm L. 
Strauss, "Symbolic Representation and the Urban Mi- 
lieu," American Journal of Sociology, LXIII (March, 
1958) , pp. 523-32. 
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choice of criteria and vice versa. Appraisal may 
reveal certain goals to be improbable or untest- 
able, or it may uncover previously unstated 
goals. When working with few resources or little 
time, it may be most efficient to begin by iden- 
tifying problems and possibilities directly in 
the field, shortcutting any more systematic 
gathering of information.^® Data on those sen- 
suous elements which bear most directly on 
critical problems can then be gathered in a 
selective way. Evaluative judgments should be 
organized into forms suitable for design, point- 
ing out problem clusters, major opportunities, 
latent form, pivotal points for manipulation, 
and so on. 

One of the difficulties in dealing with the 
appearance of cities has been the lack of a de- 
veloped and accepted language for noting sen- 
suous conditions at that scale. While conven- 
tional means may do in certain cases (micro- 
climate, visibility, significant objects) in others 
it is necessary to use newly-evolved techniques 
(sequence, public image) , and in still others an 


effective language has yet to be created (light, 
focal character, meaning) . In most cases, we 
have yet to evolve a language which is useful for 
design as well as for description. The informa- 
tion itself is still typically gathered by field re- 
connaissance, but new techniques of interview, 
the observation of behavior, or the use of games 
in simulated situations, are all beginning to de- 
velop. In the future, we may be able to store 
these data, not simply in texts with illustra- 
tions, but in movies, constantly changing mod- 
els or diagrams, or in visual data banks based 
on computer storage, which could maintain 
constantly updated records of sensuous condi- 
tions, including sequences or views at special or 
even at generally distributed points, so that it 
would be possible to call up a representation of 
any point in a city, or to simulate any trip. 

What we have gone through is a content 

20 Kevin Lynch, An Analysis of the Visual Form of 
Brookline (Brookline, Mass.: Brookline Planning Board, 
1965) . 
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checklist. No agency in its right mind would 
gather all this information as a matter of rou- 
tine- Although some evaluative statement is 
always needed, all the other items will be dealt 
with or neglected according to the situation. In 
general, surveys will focus on those items which 
are amenable to public policy, and which seem 
to be relevant to the scale, the problem, and 
the key criteria. (In return, designs and crite- 
ria will have to focus on items for which there 
is information.) The scale of the environment, 
as one example, will indicate whether floor 
texture is important. One survey may concen- 
trate on signs, because these can realistically be 
controlled and are at the heart of a current 
controversy. A transportation study may focus 
on the sequence system, while a long-term 
analysis will be directed to the public image, 
and to the values people ascribe to these ele- 
ments. 

Sensuous intelligence will have to fit in with 
other data collection, so that questions must be 
found which can be employed in an origin and 
destination survey, or data compiled on an area 
basis compatible with other statistics. In the 
past, visual information has been gathered as 
though it were something special and remote 
from all other concerns, and the result is often 
that the information is in a form which cannot 
be applied in making comprehensive decisions. 
On the contrary, sensuous data are relevant to 
many other questions. The quality of visual 
sequences bears on trafl&c flow and safety; vis- 
ual identity affects market value; stimulus load 
has a meaning for health; and so on. 

There is a need for continuous intelligence 
about the appearance of the city, however sim- 
ple or selective that intelligence may be. Since 
appearance depends heavily on dynamic condi- 
tions such as activity or light, and on the char- 
acter and purposes of its observers, it is itself a 
constantly changing phenomenon, requiring 
constant re-analysis. The planning agency must 
know what perceptual changes are being intro- 
duced by other agents, and in particular it 
must look candidly at the results of its own 
efforts. If a program has put potted trees on 
downtown streets, then what has been the re- 
sulting change in appearance, and how do 
users view it? The absence of feedback in city 


design is even more notorious than in building 
design. 

Designing the Sensuous Form 

Design is not normally confined to visual ends, 
nor indeed to any other single purpose. In two 
special cases, however, we may speak of “sen- 
suous design.*' In the first case, the design may 
be dealing with a predominantly visual system, 
in which other factors are of lesser importance, 
or can easily be dealt with by solving their 
requirements in any reasonable manner. This 
will be true in a minority of cases at the city 
scale, but may occur in the design of a festival, 
or of planting, paving, or artificial lighting in 
an ornamental area, or in the provision of spe- 
cial viewing points. It can also occur even 
where other important interests are involved, 
but where the sensuous factors are felt to be 
the critical ones. Control of signs or of a city 
silhouette, the improvement of climate or pol- 
lution, the design of a recreation area, are 
examples. In these cases, we are sometimes justi- 
fied in designing for the sensuous characteris- 
tics first, and then checking to see that other 
factors are within reason, just as we so often 
(and often wrongly) design an environment 
from an economic or technical point of view, 
and then adjust to social or sensuous factors. 

In the second case, a designer making a more 
comprehensive plan may deal with major fac- 
tors one at a time, until he has a better feel for 
the whole problem. He may concentrate on 
certain criteria (low cost, for example) , or on 
certain elements (the transportation system), 
or at certain scales (the block) , and develop 
sketch designs which deal with that element. It 
is a convenient way of exploring the implica- 
tions of various factors, and of looking for in- 
terfits between them. In this way, the designer 
can develop a system of visual sequences 
through an area, even before he looks at circu- 
lation requirements, or may play with sil- 
houette before he understands the require- 
ments for enclosed space, or may work up a 
desirable image structure while still in a func- 
tional vacuum. Odd as this may seem, it is 
neither more nor less reprehensible than the 
other way around. The results will be revealing 
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but exaggerated caricatures, useful as tempo- 
rary steps in constructing an integrated design. 

Except for these cases, design cannot deal 
with sensuous aspects alone. “Design plan” is 
an absurd tautology. “Beautification” is an 
ugly word, with overtones of fraud. Yet a good 
design deals with the sensuous qualities of its 
object, and only in special cases are these quali- 
ties of small importance. The best design lan- 
guage, therefore, is one which expresses all the 
relevant aspects of a thing, as an architectural 
drawing can simultaneously convey appear- 
ance, structure, and (to some extent) function. 

Designs for large environments become too 
complex to be compressed into a single display, 
and thus diagrams of activity distribution or 
structural density or traffic flow may be accom- 
panied by diagrams of spatial texture, lighting, 
or focal character. None of these diagrams is 
a separate plan. All of them are particular 
aspects of a single integrated design, and they 
will change together. 

Sensuous aspects need not be communicated 
solely by graphic means. They may be ex- 
pressed in words, where words are most 
appropriate, as in setting general policy or de- 
scribing sequential actions with various alter- 
natives. Unfortunately our verbal (and as often 
our graphic) abstractions do not refer precisely 
to the concrete visual characteristics intended. 
The language is full of ambiguous generalities: 
“proper,” “harmonious,” “balanced,” “suita- 
ble,” “an orderly framework.” 

An environmental design need not include 
exact specifications of material and form. It is 
often more efficient and flexible to prepare a 
sensuous program. That is, the design can state 
that there be a landmark structure at an im- 
portant junction, which shall be visibly full of 
activity, easily identifiable as distinct from its 
surroundings, continuously visible from a mile 
away up to the junction itself, and that it have 
a form which can be used to distinguish the 
various approaches to the junction. This visual 
program can be satisfied by many particular 
forms, according to the market and the abili- 
ties of the building designer. The design for a 
large environment may therefore contain a spa- 
tial pattern of visual performance characteris- 
tics, or programs, covering such items as space 


and form, visibility, texture, visible activity, 
apparent motion, signs, noise, light and cli- 
mate. These characteristics would be expressed 
verbally and diagrammatically — best of all, 
perhaps, in a diagrammatic model. 

The design will also specify form, but in a 
very general way. Thus it will locate the major 
paths and the rhythm of views from them, the 
principal visual centers, the axes of view and 
the barriers to view, the landmarks, the dis- 
tricts of consistent visual character and the 
major boundaries between them, the form of 
the dominant open spaces, and the land and 
building masses. It is for these major elements, 
arranged in space as prescribed, that the visual 
programs will be specified. All this is part of a 
comprehensive design, which also deals with 
objective activity location, flow, and objective 
physical form. 

Preferred sensuous form is as dependent on 
goals as any other aspect of design. Alternatives 
should be prepared for public evaluation. Dif- 
ferent groups will have different interests, and 
designers should represent them. Visual form is 
also a subject for political debate. It is not holy 
ground. 

At the moment, this appears to be a likely 
way of dealing with large-scale sensuous form. 
It is applicable from the project scale even up 
to the metropolitan region. However, we have 
produced very few examples of this technique, 
and have little concrete experience by which 
we can test its effectiveness.^^ Under pressure, 
we are thrown back on more familiar methods: 
the site plan, which specifies the shape of build- 
ing exteriors; the illustrative sketch, or “artist's 
conception,” which conveys mood or character 
by the use of selected detail (usually fraudu- 
lent) ; or the verbal statement of general pol- 
icy, often ambiguous. These older methods are 
useful under certain conditions — the site plan 
in particular, when working at that scale and 
when in realistic command of building form. 
They are dubious when expanded to a larger 
scale — one cannot lay out a city as though it 
were a single subdivision, or model its three- 

21 Donald Appleyard and Kevin Lynch, “Opportuni- 
ties in Kendall Square” (unpublished) ; Okamoto and 
Liskamm, Mission District Urban Design Study (San 
Francisco: 1966) . 
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Figure 9-10. Proposed visual texture for a sector of the Washington metropolitan region 
a design by MIT students 
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dimensional form as if it were a piece of sculp- 
ture. But one might design an urban region as 
a constellation of distinctive focal points con- 
nected by a cobweb of identifiable paths; or as 
an organized mosaic of visual districts; or as a 
visible spine of mass and activity along a major 
topographic feature; or as a coordinated grid 
of visual sequences. Specificity of form necessar- 
ily decreases as the scale of design increases. A 
proposal at metropolitan scale will consist of 
visual programs, illustrative designs and stand- 
ards for typical situations, and the general loca- 
tion of the fundamental visible elements. A 
community design may include site plans, the 
exact location and expected visual perform- 
ance of elements, even the detail and finish at 
crucial points. 


City Design 

Design at the city scale, in its comprehensive 
sense, of which the above techniques are only 
aspects or partial approaches, is too large a 
subject to be treated here. Much of the text of 
this volume is concerned with just this topic. 
City or environmental design deals with the 
spatial and temporal pattern of human activity 
and its physical setting, and considers both its 
economic-social and psychological effects (of 
which latter the sensuous aspect is one part) . 
The concepts and techniques for manipulating 
this complex pattern are as yet half-formed. 
The ambiguity of our graphic notation system, 
and its lack of inclusiveness, is one symptom of 
this inadequacy. The goals for which this pat- 
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tern are manipulated are not clearly stated, 
and their relation to pattern is imperfectly 
known. Our vocabulary of city form is impov- 
erished: the need for innovative ideas is corre- 
spondingly strong. Yet it is clear that city form 
is a critical aspect of the human environment, 
and design it we must.^^ 

Project and System Design 

Project design is usually what people refer to 
when they speak of “urban design'’ or of the 
“design input'/ in city plans. Project design is a 
better developed subject than city design. We 
have substantial experience with various as- 
pects of it, a rich vocabulary of form, a history 
of success and failure, and a partial set of prin- 
ciples. We are accustomed to training profes- 
sionals to deal with it. 

System design is similar to project design in 
its concreteness of program and timing, but 
concerns a group of objects which may not all 
be in the same location, and do not make up 
the total environment in any area. This is a 
type of task to which the industrial designer is 
habituated. In this chapter, we can only point 
out typical examples of system and project de- 
sign in the city environment, and briefly dis- 
cuss their connection with city design. 

The classic areas for project design in the 
city (with which chapters on design in former 
editions of this volume have largely been con- 
cerned) include such features as boulevards, 
parks, civic centers, cultural institutions, water- 
fronts, and garden cities. Most of these are 
settings for leisure, or for so-called “higher” 
activities: governments, museums, churches, 
schools. 

This focus implies a hierarchical ranking of 
activity, a feeling that the remainder of the city 
must of necessity be unattractive, subject only 
to “practical” requirements. The garden city 
made an effort to include all aspects of life in a 
humane environment, but elsewhere the bias is 
obvious, and carries over today in the linkage of 
design with special events, or with upper 
middle-class taste. Some of these former design 

22 Kevin Lynch, “The Quality of City Design,” in 
Holland, ed.. Who Designs America? (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1966) , pp. 120-171, 


preoccupations have lost their importance for 
us, such as the boulevard and the civic center. 
Others are still live issues — parks, new towns, 
large institutions — although the forms are shift- 
ing. 

The design of new towns and of large insti- 
tutional campuses are two examples which lie 
on the border between project and city design. 
Typically, they are marked by well-established 
central control of form, by a definite area 
(however large) , and by an explicit future pro- 
gram (however mistaken it may often be) . But 
the time span embraced by the design, and the 
complexity of its elements, make them akin to 
city design. Some of our best design talent is 
currently engaged precisely in these hybrid 
areas, and new ideas for city design are evolv- 
ing there, including the management of future 
flexibility, the use of activity location for visual 
effect, the establishment of a formal framework 
for individualized building design, a creative 
attention to circulation, and so on.^® 

Current project design in the stricter sense is 
concentrated on shopping centers, suburban or 
in-town housing developments, plazas and 
other special open spaces, and sites for natural 
or historical preservation. The urban renewal 
program has opened up many opportunities 
for project design, particularly high or medium 
density housing, and partial replacement of the 
central business district. We are learning many 
new lessons about project design in the proc- 
ess.^^ 

Inevitably, these design foci will shift, to 
some extent in response to shifts in design fash- 
ion, to a larger extent as social need and possi- 
bility evolves. We may guess at an increased 
role for system design, as in lighting or sign 
systems, mobile housing, open space networks, 
and systems of automobile, transit and pedes- 

23 Oscar Newman, “The New Campus,” Archittc- 
TURAL Forum, CXXIV (May 1966), pp. 30-55; Leslie 
Hugh Wilson, “New Town Design — Cumbernauld and 
After,” Royal Institute of British Architects 
Journal, LXXI (May 1964) , pp. 191-201. 

24 Robert Montgomery, “Improving the Design Proc- 
ess in Urban Renewal,” American Institute of 
Planners Journal, XXXI (February 1965) , pp. 7-20; 
Jack Lynn, “Sheffield,” in The Pedestrian in the City; 
Architect’s Yearbook XI, ed. David Lewis (London: 
Elek Books, 1965) , pp. 53-97. 
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Figure 9-14. Living units overlap academic spaces in a single structure designed to re~ 
place an existing campus incrementally: proposal for Tougaloo College by Gunnar 
Birkerts and Assoc. 


trian movement. We may hope for attention to 
urgent environmental problems which have 
been considered beneath the notice of design, 
such as the slums and “gray areas,“ the strip 
commercial street, or the industrial complex. 
The concern for new towns and large suburban 
development may grow into the problem of 
designing new cities, which returns us to our 
original subject. We may begin to consider de- 
signs for the development of areas previously 
thought uninhabitable: mountains, deserts, 
water surfaces, wastelands, arctic tundra. 

The joint between project and city design is 
always a crucial issue. City designers may be so 
remote from action that they recommend poli- 
cies which cannot be carried out, or which have 
unanticipated or indefinable outcomes. Project 
designers may wreak havoc on other areas of 
the city. Urban renewal and campus design 
have by now furnished us with many bitter 
lessons on coordinating these two levels of at- 
tention. Until we have developed more skill, 
our only answer is that both concerns must 
overlap. That is, the city designer, in preparing 


his comprehensive framework, must test his 
ideas in the form of illustrative project designs 
or be to some extent involved in implementa- 
tion. Vice versa (and this is rarely done) , the 
project designer must see what consequences 
his particular scheme has for the general form 
of the city. Both professionals must therefore 
be at least familiar with the techniques of the 
other. Since city design is rarely taught, and 
many practicing city designers were originally 
project (architectural or landscape) designers, 
this linkage works somewhat better in the one 
direction than in the other. Even if mutual 
knowledge were improved, the institutional 
barriers between these two professionals, and 
the discrepant values they must work for, are 
formidable. 

Public Policy and City Appearance 

Many attempts have been made in history to 
control the look of a city. Most often they have 
failed. A few successful efforts have been car- 
ried out by strong central authorities, and 
many beautiful old cities were produced by the 
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guidance of restricted technology or strong cus- 
tom rather than by conscious design. Today 
those historic constraints have little controlling 
force. City design successes have typically been 
confined to the ceremonial areas: palaces, 
squares, religious compounds, parades. Few of 
these have direct relevance for us. 

Our present achievements have been concen- 
trated in planned suburban housing for the 
affluent, shopping centers, some campuses, and 
a few parks and squares. Many of our control 
systems have in reality gone wide of their mark, 
or broken down under the stress of the market 
and political conflict. Other attempts at con- 
trol — “look-alike” ordinances, the specification 
of allowable style, powerful review boards — 
have often succeeded in stifling design innova- 
tion. “Design studies” which accompany city 
plans are usually done by separate specialists. 
They exhort, but do not often affect develop- 
ment decisions. Yet popular demand for a bet- 
ter environment is rising, and steam is collect- 
ing in the political boilers. 

There are perhaps three general ways of 
managing city appearance: direct design, regu- 
lation, and influence. Let us take them in that 
order. 

Direct Design 

Direct design implies that a central authority 
specifies the form that the environment will 
take. Direct design of the entire environment is 
possible at the project scale. At the city scale it 
is a dubious affair, requiring immense power 
and superhuman foresight. The inner city in 
Peking was done in this way, Fatehpur Sikri in 
India, central Le Havre and Brazilia in our 
time. Many architects dream of designing cities 
as they would a single building. Even aside from 
the political power required, the technical de- 
mands — staff, ability, and information — are 
staggering. Breakdowns are normal. 

More frequently, even in the past, design 
focused on the outward form of certain key 
elements, a public square or the flanking fa- 
cades of a major street, while leaving internal 
design and the bulk of the city to private devel- 
opers. This, was the strategy of Sitte and Hauss- 
mann, and the key idea in the City Beautiful 
movement. It continues today in such projects 


as Pennsylvania Avenue (Washington, D.C.) . 
Where the slakes are high, and authority is will- 
ing to exert its power, the strategy can be effec- 
tive at the central focus of a city or along a 
major processional way. But to hope to control 
the entire appearance of a city by this means is 
unrealistic. 

Design efforts may concentrate on those ele- 
ments that are normally built by the public: 
post offices, city halls, hospitals, schools, streets 
and highways, transit lines, parks. They make 
up a large proportion of the city landscape, 
and must somehow be designed in any event. 
Unfortunately, separate government agencies 
may be more resistant to design improvements 
than are private builders (who have something 
to gain from cooperation) , but it is true that 
good public design, particularly of such com- 
mon elements as streets and open space, could 
make a strategic change in city appearance.^® 

The maintenance and constant renewal of 
these public elements is even more important 
than their original design. Money, energy, and 
skill must be applied regularly. The public 
areas of many European cities, and the current 
revival of the New York City park system, are 
striking examples of what can be dpne by good 
housekeeping, imaginative remodelling, light- 
ing, and decorating. 

It is also possible to design particular areas 
directly, where these have been previously de- 
limited and programmed. Urban renewal, in 
particular, has offered this possibility to us, 
and so does institutional growth. If the current 
results have been sterile or chaotic, we have 
some grounds for hoping for better as project 
designers learn their trade. Too often, they are 
still designed as a collection of unrelated build- 
ings. Unfortunately, even these projects are 
usually small, and their pattern a patchwork. 
Where areas are larger, as on the urban fringe, 
the potential is correspondingly greater. 

Finally (and this is a technique as yet hardly 
used by public agencies) it is possible to design 
systems (highways, corridors, connected walk- 
ways or open spaces, night lighting) , or to 

25 David A. Crane, ''The Public Art of City Build- 
ing,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
AND Social Science, CCCLII (March 1964) , pp. 84-94. 
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develop prototypes for frequently encountered 
problems (a local commercial intersection, a 
pocket park, a trailer park) , or to innovate 
what Maki calls “group forms**: elements 
which can be repeated, although with detailed 
changes, and whose flexible agglomeration can 
produce harmonious variations of general 
jEorm.^® The row house is an example of the 
latter, and the visual character (and functional 
adequacy) of many old towns is due to the 
consistent use of some such well-developed 
form. Standardized forms still characterize the 
great bulk of building today. Innovations in 
group form, in systems, or in prototype designs 
may be one of the most effective ways in which 
a central agency can affect city appearance, 
and they will be of great future importance. 
For reasons that go far beyond those of appear- 
ance, there must be a massive increase in public 
control of land and development in this coun- 
try. But even under these conditions, we will 
find that the strategies of selective design, vis- 
ual programming, systems and prototype de- 
sign, and coordination and control will still be 
fundamental techniques for managing the re- 
sulting complexities of site, function, and 
agency. 

Public Regulation and Review 

Visual form controls may be area-wide, similar 
in principle to zoning ordinances or even made 
part of them. The height limitations in Wash- 
ington are an example, as are the specification 
of allowable materials in a housing develop- 
ment, setback lines along main ways, the regu- 
lation of signs, or the control of noise or light 
emission. These controls are applied to the 
entire city, or to large regions of it, or to all 
areas of a similar use.^^ 

Almost all regulations of development — 
zoning ordinances, subdivision regulations, fire 
and building codes — have an impact on ap- 
pearance. Density, building location, and open 

26 Fumihiko Maki and Masato Ohtaka, “Some 
Thoughts on Collective Form,’* in Gyorgy Kepes, ed.. 
Structure in Art and Science (New York: George 
Braziller, 1965) , pp. 116-27. 

27 Joint Committee on Design Control, Planning and 
Community Appearance (New York: Regional Plan 
Association, 1958) . 


space requirements; rules as to street, block, and 
lot geometry; the regulation of parking, signs, 
landscaping, fences, earth removal or noise, 
should all be reviewed for their sensuous im- 
plications. In particular, they should not be so 
worded as to prevent good visual results, as 
they so often and unwittingly do. Regulations 
have typically been directed to the single ob- 
ject: the building or lot. They will be more 
effective where they refer to the group of ob- 
jects as in cluster zoning or rules for integrat- 
ing building forms. Just as in direct design, the 
move from the object to the system scale may 
be especially strategic. 

Area-wide controls must of necessity be sim- 
ple, and have often been supported by non- 
visual arguments, even when the motive was 
esthetic. They cannot produce a fine environ- 
ment, but may prevent the worst or ensure 
consistency. Whether it is possible to control 
form indirectly, and thereby produce a visible 
harmony without interfering with the flexibil- 
ity of individual design, is still a moot point. 
One strategy is to concentrate on specifying 
some salient element, such as the shape and 
material of the roof. Another is to develop a 
vocabulary of allowable forms, materials and 
colors, which can be combined at pleasure, but 
are calculated to sit well together. Both these 
devices are usable in strong control situations, 
such as renewal or a single-developer sub- 
division. 

More recently, special controls have been 
used as strategic points — at landmark locations, 
for example, or to keep open important views. 
A visual easement may be purchased, or the 
immediate environs of a monument be pro- 
tected, or unique regulations even be imposed 
on a single lot at a highly visible position. 
These entail compensation to the owners of the 
property affected. 

Historic districts and landmark zones are by 
now familiar cases of special form controls, 
usable where a unique environment already 
exists, and the purpose is to preserve, rather 
than to create. Typically, a special commission 
is given veto control over all exterior changes 
within the district. It might indeed be desira- 
ble to vary visual regulations area by area, 
consistently over an entire city, to heighten 
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area identity and make a closer fit between the 
form and meaning of each place, ouch a sophis- 
ticated set of controls has not yet been at- 
tempted. 

Controls may be applied more flexibly by the 
use of boards of review. These boards review 
development plans and make advisory sugges- 
tions, or they may have the power to prohibit 
undesirable form. In the latter case, the veto 
power may be more or less detailed. It may be 
guided by administrative rules or left to judg- 
ment on the spot. Discretion of the latter kind 
can take into account particular situations and 
integrated effects, playing a creative rather 
than a purely restrictive role. But the adminis- 
trative energy consumed in each decision is 
large, and such a board may itself become me- 
chanical and arbitrary. 

For the former reason, it is impossible to 
review the detailed form of all development 
proposals in a city. The review process would 
break down under the load. Review must be 
confined to strategic points — ^historic areas, im- 
portant centers, highly visible locations, or 
zones where strong control is easily achieved, as 
in public buildings and urban renewal. For the 
second reason, it is dangerous to give review 
boards powers of control which are based solely 
on their own judgment, except perhaps in cases 
of preservation, or when a board is temporarily 
created to pass on one unique site. Preferably, 
their work should be guided by a set of de- 
tailed criteria. 

It is at this point that visual programming 
(see p. 263 and Figure 9-12) is particularly use- 
ful. If the general plan contains detailed state- 
ments of what the visual form should achieve 
in the various locations of the city, then the 
board's recommendations can be based on them. 
Even prior to review, they will act as persuasive 
guides to the developer and his designer. 

Review has most often been applied at the 
moment of decision, when a design is complete. 
Changes are difficult and the confrontation 
may be savage. Review is much more effective 
if it enters into the initial stages of a design, 
when the program is being formulated and first 
sketches are being made. Changes involve 
fewer commitments, and new ideas may be re- 
ceived with interest. Frequent informal advice 


and persuasion, applied flexibly to design diffi- 
culties as they develop, is the correct tactic. 

The review process is a useful way of control- 
ling visual form. It should be confined to stra- 
tegic locations and strategic types of develop- 
ment, and occur during the process of design, 
rather than at its terminus. It is preferably 
based on a well-developed visual program for 
the environment as a whole. It can be most 
effective as an advisory procedure, except in 
cases of preservation, or in some unique loca- 
tion of special public interest. The review 
function may be carried out by the regular staff 
of a planning or renewal agency, rather than 
by a separate board.-® 

A public agency can also affect environmen- 
tal quality by influencing the selection of the 
designers who will plan it in detail. This influ- 
ence may simply be informal, by recommenda- 
tion and indirect pressure, or there may be a 
public list of recommended designers. Some 
European cities admit designers to practice in 
crucial areas only by special license. These are 
sensitive policies. An accepted means of con- 
trolling the selection of the designer is by the 
design competition, organized and judged by 
recognized procedures. This is a useful device 
for key landmark locations (and also a useful 
way of arousing public interest) , but too un- 
wieldy to be used often. 

Influence 

Controls and direct design are overt means of 
shaping sensuous form. What might be called 
sensuous information and design influence is 
an equally powerful tool. When people with 
visual design ability are present at a top deci- 
sion level, or at key staff points where develop- 
ment is being planned, there will be an ob- 
vious impact on the resulting form. An alert 
design staff may often exercise important lever- 
age by “brush fire" work — intervening persua- 
sively with suggestions and criticism at the 
moment of public or private decisions. This re- 
quires tact, and also the ability to recognize the 
correct moment: when decisions will soon be 
made, but are not yet fixed. 

28 Roger Montgomery, “Improving the Design Process 
in Urban Renewal,” op. cit. 
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Influence may be formalized by offering de- 
sign services to public agencies or small devel- 
opers who do not have such capabilities. In 
return for supplying design service at a nomi- 
nal fee, and for imparting its superior knowl- 
edge of the future setting of the design, the 
agency gains influence over decisions, and can 
inform itself of the motives and capabilities of 
those who actually construct the environment. 
The resulting feedback, in its turn, will modify 
the proposals of the agency. This act of design 
liaison is as important as the services being 
directly rendered. By assigning staff (or even 
volunteer) designers as area service and liai- 
son, the quality of the environment may be 
sharply improved simply because of the im- 
proved flow of information between the public 
and private agencies, large and small, which 
are shaping that environment.-^ 

The flow of information may be improved in 
other ways. Visual surveys and analyses of the 
existing environment, coupled with predic- 
tions of future change and its impact, will by 
themselves influence the actions of builders. 
Communicated to the general public, they may 
help to generate political demands for an im- 
proved environment, increase public interest 
or pleasure in the cityscape, or make necessary 
controls more acceptable. Illustrative designs 
(which are despised by many designers) are 
another source of information. Far from being 
mere window-dressing, they communicate new 
possibilities, and transmit the intentions of the 
public staff in a more concrete way than ab- 
stract criteria and generalized diagrams. But 
these illustrations must depict real possibilities. 
Too often, they are drawn to show unlikely or 
distorted scenes — they convey false information 
with the intent to deceive and ‘‘sell.” 


Organizing To Deal with Visual Form 

Given the wide range of devices for influencing 
visual form, the multiplicity of situations in 
which this form can be a matter of concern, 
and the prevailing ambiguity between the con- 

2® Mary Hommann, Wooster Square Design (New 
Haven: New Haven Redevelopment Agency, 1965) . 


cepts of design and appearance, it is difficult to 
generalize about best ways of organizing to 
manage environmental appearance. We can 
only note a few elements of organization which 
might be usable in a large public staff, con- 
cerned with continuous environmental plan- 
ning for an extensive area: 

1. The general “design” or “planning” sec- 
tion (meaning the staff which is preparing al- 
ternate possibilities for the general form of the 
area) should regularly include the capability 
to deal with visual form, along with other im- 
plications of form. It would be best, of course, 
if all members of the team had some such 
capability, however they concentrate their ef- 
forts. But since many points of view are press- 
ing for attention in a large staff, and since city 
planners trained to deal with visual form are 
rare, it will probably be necessary to include 
specialists, or a special group, in the design 
team. However, there should not be a separate 
“visual design” staff, producing a “visual plan” 
which is disconnected from other design deci- 
sions. 

2. It ftiay be legitimate, however, to provide 
for a separate visual intelligence section, since 
factors can often be separated analytically if 
not in design. The function of this intelligence 
section would be to conduct a continuing anal- 
ysis of the present and future sensuous form of 
the environment, by means of field surveys and 
studies of attitude and behavior. It could also 
be used to evaluate proposals, to test accom- 
plished plans, and to communicate all this in- 
formation to the public, to staff, and other 
designers. Members of this section might be 
specialists in perception, or behavioral science, 
or visual form. 

3. There could be a liaison and review sec- 
tion, dealing primarily with the project and 
system designs made by other agencies and in- 
dividuals. Again, it would necessarily deal with 
the designs as wholes, and not simply with 
their visual aspects. Its functions could include 
process review and “brush fire” intervention, 
design liaison and service, and recommenda- 
tions for the maintenance and treatment of 
existing public areas. 

4. Finally, a large staff may have one or 
more design task forces, which are composite 
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teams temporarily set up to do certain strategic 
project or system designs. Such task forces may 
also be used to develop prototype or illustra- 
tive designs, and in general to explore new 
possibilities. They will be composed of project 
or system designers, along with specialists pe- 
culiar to the particular problem. 

While project design and project appearance 
are matters of long tradition, city design and 
city appearance are not. Techniques and crite- 
ria for dealing with the latter are still develop- 
ing. Much of what has been said may be su- 
perseded. Certainly it will be expanded and 
clarified. 

New powers, new public attitudes, new 
means of training professionals will all be re- 


quired. But the key may be a better under- 
standing of how the sensuous form of the envi- 
ronment affects us, a better knowledge of what 
we want, and a richer store of form possibili- 
ties. Given those, we can define and seek the 
power we need. Meanwhile, we know enough 
of some of the consequences and possibilities of 
the environment, and are backed by a suffi- 
ciently strong (if diffuse) public desire, to 
build, even now, a more comfortable, delight- 
ful, meaningful world. 

This chapter was reviewed in draft by Stephen Can, 
George Kostritsky, Roger Montgomery, Boris Pushkarev, 
Paul Spreiregen, and Carl Steinitz, and many useful ideas 
were received. The author’s obstinacy is responsible for 
the remaining errors. 




Quantitative Methods 
in Urban Planning 


Jl ROM ITS VERY BEGINNINGS early in this century 
urban planning in the United States has be- 
come progressively more “quantitative** 
through growing use of numerical data and 
introduction of large-scale information- 
handling procedures and mathematically for- 
mulated analytical techniques. In the past few 
years significant new needs and capabilities 
have quickened that trend to the point of a 
methodological revolution. 

On the demand side this recent development 
may be attributed to the greatly increased oper- 
ational complexities implied by a drastic 
broadening in the scope of planning activity 
during the 1960’s — from an almost exclusive 
emphasis on physical city planning to an inclu- 
sive concern with the whole range of physical, 
social and economic programming at the met- 
ropolitan, county, municipal, and submunici- 
pal levels. 

On the supply side, major contributing fac- 
tors included the adaptation of mathematical 
techniques for use by the sciences concerned 
with socioeconomic, management, and policy 
techniques; the emergence of high-speed elec- 
tronic data processing; the expansion in gen- 
eral-purpose data collected by public agencies; 
and the establishment of sizable federal aids 
for planning purposes. 

Since quantitative methods are now an inte- 
gral part of planning, they are touched on in a 
number of other chapters with reference to the 
particular subject matter at hand. (See Chapters 


2, 3, and 6 for discussion of specialized activities 
related to quantitative methods.) The present 
chapter will augment those discussions by plac- 
ing quantification in a broader perspective. 
This will be done by summarizing its general 
characteristics. Although some mathematical- 
statistical terms are used in the chapter, partic- 
ularly in the subsequent section, the emphasis 
is not on operation of these concepts and tech- 
niques but on the overall role of quantification 
in current and future operations of compre- 
hensive urban planning agencies, A number of 
recommendations to enable quantification to 
function effectively in public and civic affairs 
have been incorporated in the chapter. 


Nature of Quantitative Methods 

Quantitative methods are standardized opera- 
tional sequences that involve large-scale assem- 
bly and/or processing of information by man- 
ual, mechanical, or automatic means. Such 
methods fall into three principal classes: (1) 
analytical techniques, (2) physical control 
mechanisms, and (3) data-handling proce- 
dures. 

No inclusive integrated vocabulary exists for 
the use of quantitative methods in urban plan- 
ning because the subject matter is in a state of 
rapid evolution and the methodological and 
substantive disciplines involved have their par- 
ticular universes of discourse. We shall there- 
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fore adopt our own specific set of terms and 
attempt to follow it consistently in the text. 
“Neologisms” will be avoided in favor of words 
which have already gained reasonable accept- 
ance. 

Some key methodological concepts are set 
out below and illustrated with elementary ex- 
amples. 

Analytical Techniques 

A quantitative analytical technique creates nu- 
merical solutions, through the mathematical 
treatment of input data, in order to perform 
one or more of the following basic types of 
analysis: empirical estimation; hypothetical es- 
timation; structural estimation; prediction; 
prescription; calibration. Generally speaking, 
quantitative analytical techniques comprise a 
set of mathematical models and a series of asso- 
ciated computational operations. In all cases 
they have a conceptual as well as a procedural 
dimension. 

Mathematical models, a central feature of 
quantitative analysis, may be defined as ab- 
stractions presented in the form of symbols 
which express an aspect of the real world in 
terms of a sequence of simplified processes or as 
a complex of relationships among numerical 
entities. 

The basic types of quantitative analysis are 
perhaps most readily characterized by their ob- 
jectives and some of their end-products. 

Empirical estimation treats partial or 
“proxy” observed data to generate values de- 
scribing a corresponding universe of occurred 
and directly observable states or events, e.g., 
expanded population sampling results, or in- 
come figures that derive from reported rent 
levels. 

Hypothetical estimation treats observed or 
projected empirical data to generate values ex- 
pressing not directly observable concepts of an 
interpretative and/or normative nature, e.g., 
cost of living indexes, service (juality ratings, 
“access” measures, dwelling density standards. 

Structural estimation yields quantified meas- 
ures of general relationship among different 
classes of observable plienomena, e.g., correla- 
tion coefficients, beta coefficients. 

Prediction produces values which forecast a 


set of empirically verifiable future states or 
events, e.g., anticipated employment levels as 
of specific years, or anticipated investment vol- 
umes during specified periods. 

Prescription produces values which propose 
a set of desired future states or events, e.g., 
recommended land use amounts, as of specified 
years or recommended highway improvement 
outlays during specified periods. 

Calibration assigns values (a) to tlie numeri- 
cally non-specified constants of individual 
mathematical models, e.g., regression-based 
parameters, input-output production parame- 
ters; (b) indexes that assess the efficacy of those 
models for estimating or for predictive pur- 
poses, e.g., standard errors of estimate, coeffi- 
cients of determination. 

Physical Contool Mechanisms 

A physical control mechanism is a method for 
operating selected components of a mechani- 
cal-electronic system over time, on the basis of 
continuously received input data which moni- 
tor the progress and prosj^cts of that system’s 
performance and of its environment. 

The essence of control mechanisms inheres 
in their self-regulating properties, their reli- 
ance on feedback information, and their conse- 
quences for immediate judgment and action. 
Modern manufacturing processes are, of 
course, totally dependent on such devic:es. A 
more pertinent example is afforded by current 
methods for phasing traffic signals in instanta- 
neous response to monitored data on vehicular 
flows within a given highway network.^ 


Data-Handling Procedures 

A data-handling procedure is a method which 
works with relatively large amounts of numeri- 
cal, verbal, or graphic intelligence in order to 
perform one or more of tlie following basic 
types of information management: collection; 

^ Ind<U‘ntally, anal<)g<)u.s approadw^s are applicable t<» 
<juantitative analysis with regard to the progrmive 
up<lating of numerical solutions -e.g., the automatic 
mmli heat ion of regional employment forecust.s as a func- 
tion of monitored intelligence on local job changers that 
are actually obs<?rved, new plant locations, and national 
business cycle developments. 
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recording; storage/retrieval; reduction; presen- 
tation; transmission. 

The subject matter of data-handling is infor- 
mation and the elemental substantive unit in- 
volved here is the individual information item. 
The range of possible item categories is broad 
and varied. It includes numerical values, con- 
ceptual constructs, textual narratives, pictorial 
illustrations, cartographic mappings, etc. 

The six basic types of information manage- 
ment may be briefly described as follows: 

Collection embraces the systematic assembly 
of individual information items by means such 
as interviewing, visual inspection, photogra- 
phy, reading, etc. 

Recording refers to the standardized transfer 
of information to and among physical media 
such as questionnaire forms, film, computer 
tapes, library accession cards, books, etc. 

Storage /Retrieval entails the orderly filing 
and cataloguing of recorded information and 
its ready release upon user demand. 

Reduction involves the mathematical manip- 
ulation of retrieved data with a view to increas- 
ing its general usefulness or adapting it to the 
input specifications of analytical techniques or 
control mechanisms, e.g., summarization of 
block population data by census tract, aggrega- 
tion of detailed employment figures into a 
smaller number of broader categories, and 
computation of arithmetic means or 
variances. 

Presentation refers to the reporting of re- 
trieved data by such means as graphic displays, 
written summaries, numerical tables, etc. 

Transmission entails the movement of infor- 
mation between facilities which are relatively 
distant from one another, e.g., dissemination of 
census data via teletype, computer operation 
by remote control. 

The foregoing concepts are meant to provide 
an elementary guide to the almost boundless 
subject matter of quantitative tools in general, 
and to serve as a basis for classifying some of its 
more important methods. Obviously, several 
types of analysis, control, and information 
management are often carried out on an inter- 
related basis, due to the operating needs of 
applied fields such as planning. With respect to 
analysis, for example, structural description 


and calibration would probably be part and 
parcel of any estimating, predictive, or pre- 
scriptive effort, which would in turn depend on 
the whole range of data-handling activities. 
Similarly, physical control mechanisms would 
operate in a completely integrated manner 
with data-handling and analytical methods. 

The Place of Automation 

Automation should be briefly noted at this 
point, since it cuts across the entire spectrum of 
quantitative methodology. As a rule the data 
assembly and processing sequences under dis- 
cussion here lend themselves to automated op- 
eration and in many cases actually require it for 
effective use. 

Automated means are appropriate whenever 
one or more of the following circumstances 
obtain: 

— ^Large amounts of data must be handled, 
e.g., reduction of land use survey results. 

— Complicated calculations must be carried 
out, e.g., linear programming solutions for a 
prescriptive resource allocation model. 

— ^A given task is not amenable to manual or 
mechanical methods because of time limitations 
or technical difficulties, e.g., recording of “per- 
ishable*' census data, Monte Carlo solutions for 
a predictive model incorporating millions of 
individual decision processes. 

The array of activities that can currently be 
automated includes data storage/retrieval and 
calculation; visual information display; quan- 
tification of graphic data; physical design; tex- 
tual scanning; long distance data exchange. In 
all cases automation involves the use of “hard- 
ware” equipment, e.g., electronic computers, 
and translation into “software” operating 
methods, e.g., computer programs. 

Quantitative Methods as “Systems” 

A “system” is an autonomous administrative, 
physical, or analytic construct designed to per- 
form a set of given tasks by carrying out a 
variety of activities subject to centralized con- 
trols. Factories, electronic computers, and 
mathematical models are respective examples 
of organizational, physical and analytic sys- 
tems. Currently popular terms such as “systems 
engineering” and “systems analysis'* have come 
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to denote the design and use of systemic con- 
structs for a variety of purposes and, more 
broadly, to signify a rational and “holistic** 
approach to the performance of complicated 
tasks. 

Generally speaking, the quantitative meth- 
ods discussed here are systems in this sense. It 
should be made clear however that these meth- 
ods constitute only one of many possible appli- 
cation areas of the systems approach. 

Some Overall Implications 

The quantitative methods described are appli- 
cable to a wide variety of disciplines. While 
most of them owe their inception and original 
use to fields like chemistry, physics, biology and 
engineering, they have been considerably ad- 
vanced by the military, and are rapidly being 
adopted by the social, management and policy 
disciplines. Urban planning practice, by virtue 
of the “quantifiability** that characterizes much 
of its subject matter, is especially suited to such 
methods; in fact, the profession would be help- 
less without them, given the complexities and 
information loads which face planners today 
and which are bound to become even greater 
in the future. 

Essential as they may be to successful profes- 
sional practice, quantitative methods are not 
easy to live with. They make heavy material, 
intellectual and emotional demands on their 
users. This is particularly true in fields such as 
comprehensive urban planning which, unlike 
engineering for example, have come upon 
these tools only recently and with compara- 
tively little relevant preparation. Several im- 
portant facts of life must therefore be recog- 
nized. 

Not a Panacea. Because of the remarkable 
accomplishments of natural science and engi- 
neering derived with the help of quantitative 
methods, the recent wholesale adoption of such 
methods by social, management and policy dis- 
ciplines has been accompanied by hopes for 
comparable success in these disciplines. Conse- 
quently, resultant equations and computer 
data printouts sometimes assume an aura of 
precision and unchallengeable authority in the 
eyes of the urban planning practitioner (and 
the spectator) . Moreover, they appear to con- 


fer a special kind of status on individual users 
and their agencies. (A countervailing tendency 
to engage in blanket denunciations of the 
quantitative approach arose within the profes- 
sion some years ago, but this seems to be sub- 
siding.) Without disparaging their many actual 
and potential contributions we must qual- 
ify the applicability of quantitative methods to 
urban planning by pointing out two ways in 
which the field differs from natural science and 
engineering. First, the urban social, economic, 
and spatial structure is inherently more diffi- 
cult to measure, understand, and predict than 
are physical or biological phenomena. Second, 
the urban planning process is more subject to 
“non-quantifiable** political and bureaucratic 
decisions than is the typical laboratory, factory, 
or construction site. 

Quantification Demand Rigor. All terms 
must be sharply defined and all procedural 
steps logically consistent with one another in 
order that processed data will yield meaningful 
results and computer programs will work. The 
use of quantitative methods thus requires a 
degree of exactness which is both laborious and 
time-consuming and which calls for a firm 
grounding in conceptual and mathematical 
logic. This is not always compatible with the 
planning profession*s traditional reliance on 
intuitive approaches and with the very real 
pressures for quick results to which public 
agencies tend to be subject. Nevertheless, if 
quantitative methods are to be genuinely pro- 
ductive, they will need an administrative envi- 
ronment that can evoke rigorous job habits 
and provide enough time for sustained preci- 
sion. 

Quantification Depends on Specialized 
Skills. Consider a group of quantitative meth- 
ods which includes such diverse items as statis- 
tical sampling, regression analysis, mathemati- 
cal programming, stochastic process analysis, 
and computer program writing. Effective use of 
any of these procedures in a given work effort 
depends on the collaboration of two kinds of 
highly trained experts: first, a person for whom 
that particular method constitutes a primary 
professional interest and who is reasonably fa- 
miliar with the subject matter to which it is 
being applied; second, a person who is a full- 
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fledged practitioner in the substantive field of 
concern. In the case of urban planning, special- 
ists of the former type must be recruited from 
such outside disciplines as data processing, op- 
erations research, and statitsics, while those of 
the latter must be found within the profession 
itself. Naturally, both types of talent tend to be 
in short supply. A planning agency may often 
need to retain them from universities and pri- 
vate consulting firms or from other public 
agencies. 

Quantification Is a Mass Consumer of Data. 
When quantitative analysis is adopted by an 
applied discipline, a great deal of numerical 
information that meets specified standards of 
accuracy is usually required for its develop- 
ment and use. Much of this may need to be 
obtained from original sources, and all of it 
should be carefully managed — from its initial 
intake through every stage of the work process. 
Data demands tend to be particularly heavy 
when, as is often the case in urban planning, 
individual methodological applications must 
be calibrated or formulated by the user himself 
before being put into practice. Thus, calibra- 
tion of traffic forecast models for Southeastern 
Wisconsin utilized 12 million separate data 
bits from a home interview survey of the 1963 
travel behavior of 18,000 sampled 
households. 

Quantification Requires Elaborate Techni- 
cal Equipment. The tasks which quantitative 
methods can perform best tend to be analyti- 
cally intricate or to entail large and varied 
volumes of data. As a result, automation tends 
to become a necessity. With regard to urban 
planning procedures, for example, current and 
prospective means for achieving automation 
include such complicated devices as high-speed 
computers and optical scanners. It would prob- 
ably be fair to say that urban planners as a 
whole are not noted for their interest in elec- 
tronic hardware or their ability to use it. The 
fact remains, however, that this type of equip- 
ment is associated with many quantitative 
methods and that its management and opera- 
tions must be based on technological compe- 
tence. 

Quantification Implies Continuous Develop- 
ment of New Methods. One hundred man- 


hours might have been needed in 1952 to write 
a typical regression program (in machine lan- 
guage) for an IBM 650, one of the most 
advanced non-military computers then in exist- 
ence. It had a storage capacity of 20,000 charac- 
ters and took 20 hours to solve a medium-sized 
multi-varied regression program. In 1967, the 
same program-writing (now in FORTRAN) 
might take 10 man-hours for a comparably- 
priced IBM 360 computer possessing a storage 
capacity of 120,000 and the ability to solve a 
corresponding problem in one or two hours. 

Within a 15-year span, drastic improvements 
in data processing technology have brought 
about complete revision in computer program- 
ming procedures and a quantum jump in capa- 
bilities for data handling and analysis. In turn, 
this has increased the range of quantitative 
methods available to various applied disci- 
plines, forcing the latter into a state of rapid 
methodological change which is bound to be- 
come even swifter in the future. For urban 
planners, the resulting opportunities are ac- 
companied by a number of problems. These 
include the cost of adapting new techniques to 
agency work, the continuing need for updating 
obsolescent personnel skills, and the difficulty 
of reconciling frequent methodological innova- 
tion with stable agency practices and sound 
staff morale. It should also be pointed out that 
individual planning units will increasingly be 
called upon to collaborate in the development 
of techniques which, while intended for profes- 
sion-wide use, require experimental testing in 
the context of a specific agency situation. 

Quantification Calls for Systematic Program- 
ming and Control. Since quantitative meth- 
ods tend to be associated with analytical 
complexity, heavy data loads, and major equip- 
ment usage, their application in a particular 
work effort usually generates a large number of 
interdependent activities involving a variety of 
organizations, specialists and financial arrange- 
ments. Take, for example, current agency prac- 
tice with respect to the prediction of intramet- 
ropolitan locational changes. This may entail 
collection of large amounts of land use data^ 
(planning agency field crews) ; computerized 

2 Items in parentheses refer to logically-related per- 
sonnel and organizations. 
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reduction and storage of the collected data 
(commercial EDP facility) ; calibration of a 
computerized locational forecast model (pri- 
vate consulting firm No. 1) , with input varia- 
bles obtained from the concurrent calibration 
of a trip distribution model (state highway 
department) ; and, finally, use of the calibrated 
forecast model to predict future locational pat- 
terns (planning agency staff) as a function of 
separately projected metropolitan growth 
aggregates (private consulting firm No. 2) and 
as a function of travel times and land capaci- 
ties deriving from a separately formulated met- 
ropolitan policies program (planning agency 
staff) — with the resulting model outputs serv- 
ing as direct input to the trip generation phase 
of an intrametropolitan traffic prediction se- 
quence (state highway department) . Clearly, a 
plan-making effort that embraces the foregoing 
array of work elements should be regarded as a 
management problem of the highest order. Un- 
less systematic operations programming and 
control are exercised, such an effort is bound to 
break down or at best “muddle through*' un- 
productively. It must be said that the urban 
planning field does not yet appear to be truly 
receptive to the systems approach that is called 
for here. Much of this difficulty stems from the 
political and bureaucratic pressure within 
which planners operate, but the ad hoc mental- 
ity dominating the profession is also an impor- 
tant contributing factor. In addition, the 
model-makers themselves can be faulted for 
failing to make clear the nature of their as- 
sumptions and their value structure. 

Quantification and Political Issues, The 
large volumes of data entailed in quantitative 
methods can provide a great deal of detailed 
knowledge of existing community conditions. 
At the same time, the application of such meth- 
ods can indicate the likely consequences of con- 
templated public and private actions in stark 
and objective terms. For these reasons quantifi- 
cation may lead to political pressures aiming to 
inhibit some of its efforts and to promote oth- 
ers. While pressures of this type are, of course, 
traditional to the field they are bound to grow 
as the scope of planning agency information 
increases. 

Quantification Is Expensive, Large field 


crews add up to sizable payrolls, since sophisti- 
cated statisticians and computer programmers 
command impressive salaries, and data process- 
ing services are billed at several hundred dol- 
lars per hour of machine time. In the case of 
urban planning practice, this means that a 
long-standing tradition of modest agency budg- 
ets must give way to expenditure patterns 
which may be illustrated by some current ex- 
amples: a $300,000 outlay to develop locational 
forecast models for a major regional planning 
project; a city planning agency’s $18,000 salary 
offer for a systems analyst; an annual item of 
$100,000 for computer services to aid in the 
preparation of metropolitan land use and 
transportation plan. In the long run, sufficient 
funds for this type of work will no doubt be 
made available by an affluent society such as 
the United States, largely through its federal 
government.® 

In summary, the obvious and healthy atti- 
tude toward quantitative methods combines re- 
spect for a powerful set of working tools with a 
continuing awareness of their limitations. 


The New Planning Agencies 

During the latter 1960s and early 1970s the 
primary mission of urban planning agencies, 
regardless of organizational form, is likely to 
revolve around the preparation of comprehen- 
sive plans for the long-range development of 
given jurisdictional areas as a whole or by 
sub-section. The “prescriptive scope’’^ of these 

3 It should be noted, moreover, that a high level of 
agency expenditures necessitate elaborate internal fiscal 
procedures, particularly in view of the accountability 
requirements imposed by federal funding units. 

4 We define the term prescriptive scope to denote a 
range of action types which are embraced by a compre- 
hensive area plan and with regard to which the plan- 
making agency chooses to make recommendations of its 
own. As a rule action types are included by virtue of 
having major area -wide implications, requiring middle- 
or long-range goals and falling directly subject to gov- 
ernmental initiative. Over the years the prescriptive 
scope of comprehensive area plan-making has widened 
progressively as a result of the growing complexity of 
urban society and the increasing role of government in 
urban affairs. This progression has in turn precipitated 
continuing and far-reaching changes in the technical 
content of planning agency work. 
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plans may be expected to cover such functional 
facets of area development as transportation, 
recreation, health, education, welfare, housing, 
culture, social relations, personal and business 
services, trade and manufacturing. 

In addition to carrying out its primary as- 
signment of long-range plan preparation, the 
typical comprehensive urban planning agency 
of the latter 1960s and early 1970s can be ex- 
pected to exercise a collaborative role- in two 
closely-related governmental efforts, with 
respect to its jurisdictional area, i.e., in plan- 
implementation and in general-purpose infor- 
mation management. With regard to plan- 
implementation this is likely to occur through 
direct administrative involvement in the regu- 
lation of land use and in the realm of socio- 
economic measures; in the short-run opera- 
tional coordination of public facilities, services 
and aid programs; and in the mandatory re- 
view of individual public and private develop- 
ment projects. With regard to general-purpose 
information management, the planning agen- 
cy's role will derive from its assembly, mainte- 
nance, and analysis of the massive data files 
which are required for plan-making purposes 
and which are bound to make up a substantial 
portion of an area data repository that seeks to 
be substantially inclusive of vital information. 

Quantitative Methods and 
Planning Agency Operations 

Planning agency tasks call for a wholehearted 
systems approach centering on the use of two 
broad constructs, one of them organizational 
and the other analytic. Organizationally, the 
entire work of a particular agency should be 
administered as an integrated complex of activ- 
ities. Analytically , the course of development 
experienced by an agency's jurisdictional area 
as a whole should be expressed in the form of 
an inclusive conceptual model of areal struc- 
ture. Although they are not being applied to 
any appreciable degree at present, the two con- 
syucts suggested here will most likely become 
increasingly necessary as the scope of planning 
agency operations becomes greater and greater. 
At the same time the quantitative methods 


summarized elsewhere in this chapter will 
make the use of such constructs increasingly 
more feasible. A brief review of the formal 
characteristics of systems should serve to intro- 
duce the construct in more detail. 

By previous definition a system is an auton- 
omous administrative, physical, or analytic 
construct designed to perform a set of given 
tasks by carrying out a variety of interdepend- 
ent activities subject to centralized controls. In 
terms of its individual components a system 
may be said to comprise: 

(a) an integrated complex of precisely for- 
mulated and staged operations which interact 
along 

(b) designated time segments and from 

(c) a determinate initial condition to con- 
vert specified categories of 

(d) input into specified 

(e) end-product categories, and 

(f) by-product categories; and which are 
directed by 

(g) a central control mechanism with refer- 
ence to that mechanism’s continuing perception 
of 

(h) a delimited germane environment, with 
the aid of a set of 

(i) fixed resources and on the basis of 

(j) explicit system-wide objectives and 

(k) a generalized operational configuration. 

Since a system moves forward over time it 
may be viewed in either of two ways: as a proc- 
ess during any particular period, or as a state at 
any particular time-point. Also, it is usually 
possible to disaggregate or separate a given 
system into functionally distinct parts or to 
mask it into more inclusive systemic constructs. 

Planning Agency Operations: An Organiza- 
tional System. Most of today’s comprehensive 
planning agencies are loosely administered, 
lacking a clear-cut conception of their own 
scope, objectives, and operating procedures, 
and of their place within the community deci- 
sion-making process. This is a contributing fac- 
tor — though not the only one — to the low 
achievement levels that have plagued planning 
to date. 

A first and strategic implementing step is to 
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propose the systems concept as an overall or- 
ganizing principle. The premise is that the op- 
erations of a typical planning unit can and 
should approximate the formal character of an 
administrative system by virtue of their task- 
orientation, diversity, interdependence, and 
amenability to centralized control. 

Consider a comprehensive planning unit 
which operates as a governmental agency for a 
medium-sized American city and which has 
been carrying on for a number of years in the 
disjointed manner that is common to organiza- 
tions of its kind. How could the work of this 
agency be cast into a systems format by a future 
planning executive and his technical and man- 
agerial advisors? 

The activities in which a total community is 
engaged, in order to facilitate a community’s 
comprehensive planning, involve many forces 
which are not amenable to centralized control. 
Hence our proposed systems orientation is ad- 
visedly restricted to the planning agency, as 
distinguished from the planning process. This 
calls for some attention to certain end-products 
that do not constitute ‘'planning services” as 
such, e.g., the review of zoning ordinance 
amendments. It also means that numerous as- 
pects of plan-making proper — political inter- 
ventions, for example — will be placed in the 
system’s “germane environment” rather than 
in its “integrated complex of precisely formu- 
lated and staged operations.” Even with regard 
to the latter, the matter of “precision” is a 
question of degree, along a scale that descends 
from mathematical assignment of trips to the 
choice by judgment of major area development 
alternatives open to the community. 

Reiterating the formal components enumer- 
ated previously (items [a] to [k] p. 283) , the 
organizing team might proceed as follows: 

Area Development: An Analytic System. In 
carrying out its primary task of comprehensive 
plan preparation, an urban planning agency is 
faced with the problem that “area develop- 
ment,” the central substantive concern of this 
work, covers a virtually boundless multiplicity 
of phenomena. Before any meaningful plan- 
making can begin, these phenomena must be 
conceptualized into an analytically manageable 
abstraction. The kind of abstraction that is 


required should encompass and be confined to 
three principal features: the various action- 
proposal categories of the plan-maker’s pre- 
scriptive scope; those aspects of area structure 
that are to be anticipated endogenously for 
evaluating action-proposal consequences; and 
any other aspects of area structure that are 
proposal designs. 

Drawing on our previously enumerated com- 
ponents (items [a] to [k] on p. 283) , one might 
conceptualize the course of area development as 
follows: 

Analysis, Control and Data Handling 

In addition to calling for a two-fold overall 
systems approach, the task groups that have 
been outlined for the planning agency will re- 
quire application of a great variety of quantita- 
tive methods. Many of these methods are al- 
ready available, a host of others are currently 
under development, and still others represent 
promising ideas that should — and probably 
will — be translated into useful operating proce- 
dures. The following methods represent, there- 
fore, a combination of advocacy and anticipa- 
tion. 

planning Agency Management. Predictive 
and prescriptive analytical techniques based on 
the “critical path” approach, e.g., PERT and 
CPM, will be used by all larger planning units 
to organize their internal operations. Such 
methods provide forecasts of the time and dol- 
lar costs of individual task items, as well as 
producing periodically updated work schedules 
which divide an agency’s many activities into 
phases, so that available resources are used to 
full advantage and stipulated deadlines are 
met to the greatest practicable extent. 

Description of Past and Current Develop- 
ment. Mathematical estimating techniques 
will be used by planning agencies to describe 
the past and current course of development 
experienced by their particular jurisdictional 
areas — as a basis for plan-making and as a gen- 
eral-purpose information service for public and 
private decision makers. These techniques will 
center on mathematical models which produce 
indexes that summarize, interpret and evaluate 
quantifiable development aspects possessing 
general area-wide significance or direct and 
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PLANNING AGENCY OPERATIONS 


(Formal Components) 

Basic G)mponent 

Illustrative Elements or Considerations 

Formalize a central 
control mechanism (g). 

The executive and administrative elements of the agency. 

Delimit a germane 
environment (h). 

The overall course of municipal change in relation to extramunicipal 
events, political and bureaucratic forces inside and outside the munici- 
palities, as they bear on the planning agency’s operations. 

Specify system-wide 
objectives (j). 

Preparation of a comprehensive municipal development scheme; partici- 
pation in plan-implementing activities and in general-purpose informa- 
tion management; extension of miscellaneous kinds of assistance to other 
municipal agencies. 

Specify detailed end- 
product categories (e). 

Prepare the format of the comprehensive municipal development scheme, 
public project review items; zoning amendment review items; data con- 
tribution items for the metropolitan information center; special services 
for the mayor’s office. 

Formulate a generalized 
operational 
configuration (k). 

Task flow charts; task precedence diagrams. 

Specify detailed input 
categories (d). 

Primary data; secondary data; staff and consultant services; computer 
services. 

Specify detailed by- 
product categories (f). 

Incidentally generated substantive data; internal management 
information. 

Designate a time seg- 
ment for system 
operation (b). 

E.g., a five-year future period extending from the earliest practicable 
starting date. 

Detail an initial 
system condition (e). 

Task completion status and fixed resource availability as of the designated 
starting date. 

Allocate fixed 
resources (i). 

Personnel, equipment, office space, funds. 

Formulate and schedule 
individual operations (a). 

Planning agency work program and budget. 


Figure 10-1. An organizational system for planning agency operations 
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PLANNING AGENCY OPERATIONS 


(Area Development: An Analytical System) 

Basic Component 

Illustrative Elements or Considerations 

Central control 
mechanism (g). 

Technical decision criteria adopted by the planning agency’s upper echelon 
technicians. 

Germane environ- 
ment (h). 

The future course of development outside the jurisdictional area. 

System-wide 
objectives (j). 

To provide an indication of the area’s future development; to place the 
planning agency’s action proposals and their consequences within the con- 
text of this development. 

Time segment for 
systems operations (b). 

The planning period, e.g., 1970-1975. 

Detailed end-product 
categories (e). 

Anticipated area structure for future dates and structural change for future 
time intervals. 

Generalized operational Procedural flow chart for anticipating exogenous and endogenous develop- 
configuration (k). ment aspects. 

Detailed input 
categories (d). 

Planning agency’s action proposals; anticipated characteristics of the ger- 
mane environment. 

Detailed by-product 
categories (f). 

Intermediate output required solely as input for the anticipation of endoge- 
nous development aspects, e.g., highway link driving times. 

Initial system 
condition (e). 

Base date description of areal structure. 

Fixed resources (i). 

Raw data underlying input categories. 

Individual operations 
schedule (a). 

Complete definitions of variables and functional relationship. 


Figure 10-2. An analytic system for area development 
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specific relevance for proposals-design. Exam- 
ples of the resulting output might include peri- 
odic “empirical estimates” of population levels, 
investment volumes and income distribution, 
as well as periodic “hypothetical estimates” of 
community well-being, public service quality, 
and degree of ethnic segregation. Although this 
type of analysis is already fairly common, the 
future is likely to bring a considerable expan- 
sion in its frequency of use, its substantive 
range, and in the reliability of the mathemati- 
cal indexes that are utilized. 

Exogenous Aspects of Future Area Develops 
ment. Traditionally, urban planning practice 
has treated many aspects of future area devel- 
opment as exogenous or outside factors, be- 
cause it was presumed that they had no impact 
on the action-proposals embraced by compre- 
hensive area plans, that they represented 
“non-dependent” aspects. As a result of their 
ready quantifiability, however, some of these 
exogenous aspects, e.g., aggregate metropolitan 
population levels, or per capita productivity 
ratios, did in fact occasion the initial use of 
mathematical techniques in planning. Now, 
with the growth of governmental action in 
urban development, and with the widening 
prescriptive scope of plan-making, the range of 
truly non-dependent aspects is bound to shrink 
progressively,® More and more, area- wide eco- 
nomic and demographic aggregates and quanti- 
fied behavioral/technical relationships are 
therefore likely to be predicted by endogenous 
techniques which allow for the effect of specific 
planning agency proposals (see section below 
on Preparation of Comprehensive Area 
Plans) . 

Adoption of Area-Development Goals, 
Mathematical techniques for proposals- 
formulation and evaluation incorporate quan- 
titative norms, i.e., numerically expressed ob- 
jectives, standards and rating indexes. As the 
use of such techniques in plan-making becomes 
more common (see section below) , planning 
agencies will tend increasingly to state their 
broad area-development goals in a manner 
which permits direct numerical elaboration. 

5 Consider, for instance, the substantial effect of ex- 
pressway building or federal business loans on the econ- 
omy of a medium-sized metropolitan region. 


Consider the general aim of furthering the eco- 
nomic well-being of an urban community. For 
operational purposes, the concept of well-being 
might appropriately be phrased in terms of 
personal income. This would provide for direct 
translation of the general aim into specific 
quantitative norms: for example, maximiza- 
tion of the aggregate income as the functional 
objective of a linear programming model that 
allocates public subsidies to disadvantaged 
population groups; specified levels of aggregate 
community income and individual income as, 
respectively, target objectives and minimum 
standards in the design of public assistance 
services; per capita community income as one 
rating index for evaluating the overall 
consequences of alternative area-development 
schemes. 

Preparation of Comprehensive Area Plans. 
In preparing its comprehensive plan, the typi- 
cal planning agency will follow a sequence of 
repetitive steps embracing the design of ac- 
tion-proposal sets, anticipation of consequences 
of proposals, and evaluation of the proposals in 
terms of their anticipated consequences. This 
sequence will lead to the formulation of an 
Area Development Scheme which details a pre- 
ferred action-proposal set and its evaluated 
consequences. Throughout the process there 
will be considerable reliance on mathematical 
techniques of prescription, prediction and hy- 
pothetical estimation.® 

With respect to proposals design, mathemati- 
cal prescriptive methods such as linear pro- 
gramming will be utilized to schedule govern- 
mental projects involving facilities (e.g., 
highway improvement) and services (e.g., man- 
power retraining programs) ; and to arrive at 
fiscal and regulatory recommendations. Gener- 
ally speaking, this type of method will operate 
to prescribe that configuration of a specified 
category of future governmental actions which 
most closely achieves quantified objectives 
within the limits of a quantified set of “norma- 

8 As noted, planning agencies will also make heavy 
use of mathematical techniques in the three preparatory 
activities that are fundamental to plan formulation — 
describing their area’s past and current development, 
anticipating its exogenous future aspects and adopting 
goals for its future growth. 
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tive’' or ^‘circumstantiar* constraints. An illus- 
trative list of objectives might include capital 
cost minimization, personal income maximiza- 
tion, service equalization and attainment of a 
‘‘target'' distribution of land use classes. A cor- 
responding list of constraints might include 
mandatory site density ratios, maximum ac- 
ceptable air pollution counts and minimum 
acceptable wage scales (normative) , as well as 
the given total amount of available land, size 
of tax base and magnitude of the total labor 
force (circumstantial) . All quantitative objec- 
tives and normative constraint values will be 
likely to derive from the planning agency's 
overall development goals (see section above) 
and all circumstantial constraint values will be 
produced as part of the agency's forecast ef- 
forts. 

At present, the mathematical prescriptive 
techniques available to urban planning agen- 
cies are mainly limited to a few disparate, 
narrowly-defined proposal categories (e.g., high- 
way improvements) that utilize extremely sim- 
ple objectives and constraints (e.g., travel time 
minimization; total funds available for road 
building) Continuing methodological re- 
search and the widening prescriptive scope of 
comprehensive area planning are bound to 
lead to procedures which are directed at a 
progressively larger range of proposals and 
which work with an increasingly greater num- 
ber of objectives and constraints. Nevertheless, 
individual techniques will probably always be 
“sub-optimal" in the sense of covering only a 
segment of the total prescriptive scope that 
prevails during any particular plan-making pe- 
riod. No single technique is likely to be all- 
inclusive. Moreover, substantial portions of the 
widening prescriptive scope will probably al- 
ways remain subject to non-mathematical 
procedures for such technical reasons as non- 
quantifiability and analytical complexity, and 
for non-technical reasons of political and bu- 
reaucratic intervention. 

With respect to anticipating proposal conse- 
quences, mathematical predictive techniques 
will be applied increasingly to make endogen- 

^ Occasionally, there has been other meaningful work 
undertaken, such as by the A. D. Little firm on the 
Community Renewal Program in San Francisco. 


ous forecasts^ of the quantifiable aspects of area 
development. Typically, the output of current 
application represents a staged future distribu- 
tion of phenomena, serving to convey a picture 
of endogenous area developments and to pro- 
vide a numerical basis for evaluating alterna- 
tive proposal sets. The corresponding input 
allows for the combined effect of initial condi- 
tions, exogenously forecast future phenomena, 
the specified plan proposals themselves, and 
certain endogenously forecast future phe- 
nomena that have been projected by other 
techniques. 

Most current applications operate to forecast 
patterns of location, traffic, and fiscal activi- 
ties — as a function of variables which express 
development proposals dealing with transpor- 
tation facilities, urban renewal, open space, 
and land use regulation. As the role of govern- 
ment, and the prescriptive scope of urban 
plan-making, continue to expand, the sub- 
stance of endogenous forecasting generally will 
be augmented in three important ways: (a) 
through the introduction of output elements 
which express proposal consequences that 
urban planning agencies have traditionally 
projected in an exogenous manner (e.g., aggre- 
gate metropolitan population growth) or not 
at all (e.g., educational attainment, incidence 
of disease and delinquency, atmospheric polu- 
tion levels) ; (b) through the introduction of 
input elements which reflect supplemental as- 
pects of initial condition and exogenous future 
development that must be allowed for in fore- 
casting the added output elements; (c) 
through the introduction of input elements 
which reflect additional kinds of physical de- 
velopment proposals (e.g., air pollution con- 
trols) as well as an entirely new range of rec- 
ommendations dealing with socio-economic 
services such as vocational training, crime 
abatement, birth control assistance and medi- 

* We define endogenous forecasting as the projection, 
for purposes of a given plan-making effort, of area 
development phenomena which are presumed to depend 
on action-proposal types embraced by the plan-maker’s 
prescriptive scope. Note the difference between this and 
exogenous forecasting, which projects phenomena that 
are presumed to be non-dependent on the plan-maker’s 
action-proposals (see section on Anticipation of the 
Exogenous Aspects of Future Area Development) . 
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cal aid. It should be clear that such a drastic 
increase in output and input requirements will 
greatly complicate the endogenous forecasting 
task and call for intensive studies of the physi- 
cal, social and economic interrelations of 
urban structure in the context of public 
policy. 

With respect to evaluating proposals in 
terms of their anticipated consequences, urban 
planning agencies will place growing reliance 
on the use of quantitatively scaled rating in- 
dexes such as per capita personal income or 
community “livability” — specified by them- 
selves or relative to their respective levels at 
prior dates. This type of appraisal is based on 
the calculation of rating index values that are a 
function of endogenous forecasts and (where a 
comparison with initial conditions is desired) 
current estimates. Some indexes will take the 
form of a simple measure whose values are 
directly obtainable from the results of forecast- 
ing and estimating, e.g., per capita income. 
More and more frequently, however, indexes 
will be defined as composites of normatively 
weighted forecast and estimate values. In these 
latter instances it will be necessary to calculate 
the desired index number of means of a hypo- 
thetical estimating equation, whose parameters 
operate as normative weights to produce a sin- 
gle numerical score from a whole series of 
input values, e.g., a community “livability” 
index computed by adding differentially 
weighted magnitudes of per capita “consumer 
facilities access,” personal income, tax pay- 
ments and daily commuting time.^ 

In all cases, rating indexes used in evalua- 
tion of proposals should derive from the agen- 
cy's overall development goals and be compati- 

®Note that hypothetical estimating models are also 
utilized to produce certain non-normative indexes 
which represent composites of various presumed, pro- 
jected, or estimated values and which are required as 
input to endogenous forecasting and evaluation. “Con- 
sumer Facilities Access” is one such measure. Thus, 
future subregional access levels may be obtained by 
hypothetical estimation from the separately projected 
pattern of consumer service facilities and from inter- 
subregional highway travel times. In their turn, these 
access levels provide input for a prediction of subre- 
gional residential growth and (in their area-wide aggre- 
gate) for an evaluation of the overall inter-areal access 
characteristics implied by the planning agency’s propos- 
als. 


ble with the indexes that are employed to 
describe past and current area development. 
The problem of assigning meaningful numeri- 
cal values to the normative weighting terms is 
of course a difficult one and must be regarded 
as a major unresolved issue in contemporary 
urban planning practice. 

Generally speaking, mathematical prescrip- 
tive techniques will be applied segmentally to 
the design of some but not all of the items that 
make up a planning agency's inclusive pro- 
posal set. By contrast, endogenous forecast and 
evaluation techniques will be applied across- 
the-board to appraise the consequences of the 
proposal set as a whole and to do this for the 
agency's entire jurisdictional area. The fact 
that a particular proposal item may have been 
produced by a “sub-optimizing” technique will 
not of course prevent its incorporation in the 
appraisal sequence and would not preclude 
major subsequent changes in the item on the 
basis of the more complete picture revealed by 
that sequence. At the same time the prospec- 
tive effect of individual proposal items may 
occasionally be traced out, by holding the re- 
mainder of the set constant as a complete series 
of endogenous forecasts and evaluations is per- 
formed — first with and then without the pro- 
posal item in question. This type of impact 
analysis is also applicable to the review of proj- 
ect recommendations that originate outside the 
planning agency (see section on Participation 
in Plan-Implementing Activities) . 

With respect to development scheme formu- 
lation, planning agencies will come to pattern 
their product after the analytic system of area 
development that was outlined above. As such, 
the typical scheme will comprise the following 
elements: 

— ^All adopted overall development goals 
and operational norms. 

— ^A description of area structure as of a base 
date. 

— ^All anticipated exogenous aspects of fu- 
ture area development. 

— ^A detailed scheduling of the preferred ac- 
tion-proposal set. 

— Descriptions of anticipated changes in 
area structure for a number of contiguous 
time intervals, extending from the base to 
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the final date of the planning period (in- 
cluding endogenous forecast data) . 

— Descriptions of anticipated area structure 
as of the terminal date of each time inter- 
val (including endogenous forecast 
data) . 

— ^All evaluations of the anticipated proposal 
consequences.^® 

Most development scheme components will 
be quantitative, in the sense of constituting 
actual numerical values, e.g., population fore- 
cast results, or lending themselves to numerical 
identification, e.g., the map grid coordinates of 
an expressway link. This will enable a plan- 
ning agency to record a large portion of its 
scheme on computer tapes, thereby greatly fa- 
cilitating the job of changing the many compo- 
nents that are necessarily affected when the 
agency modifies an individual norm, an exo- 
genous forecast value or, an action proposal, or 
when it traces out the impact of an independ- 
ently advanced recommendation. 

Participation in Plan-Implementing Activi- 
ties. The typical new planning agency is likely 
to have direct responsibility for reviewing inde- 
pendently submitted public and private proj- 
ect proposals with respect to their conformance 
to agency plans. Here, the endogenous forecast 
and evaluation techniques discussed above in 
relation to plan-making will find additional 
use in impact analyses which indicate the pro- 
spective implications of such projects for area 
development as a whole. 

Take a recommendation for the establish- 
ment of a nuclear processing plant that has not 
been included in a given comprehensive area 
development scheme. In reviewing this pro- 
posal, the planning agency concerned would be 
able to document its approval or non-approval 
by means of evaluated forecasts of the manner 
in which area growth — traffic loads, employ- 
ment distributions, tax yields, etc. — ^might be 
expected to occur if the plant were built in the 
future setting envisaged by the development 
scheme. 

Participation in Centralized Data Service Ac- 
tivities. In a rudimentary manner, and largely 

10 The first and last one excepted, these items would 
derive conceptually from the analytic system of area 
development used in this chapter. 


by default, urban planning agencies currently 
tend to serve a repository function for various 
kinds of data that have general usefulness for 
their particular jurisdictional area. During the 
remainder of the present decade this repository 
function will probably be assumed by metro- 
politan information centers — an emerging 
organizational device devoted to the mainte- 
nance of general-purpose data and to the con- 
tractual performance of assignments related to 
data storage and processing for individual 
public and private users. At the same time, 
however, urban planning agencies operating 
within a metropolitan area that possesses such 
a center will continue to be important consum- 
ers and producers of the general-purpose infor- 
mation files involved. As consumers they will 
make use of many kinds of raw data collected 
by other agencies, e.g., building permit statis- 
tics. As producers they will contribute the raw 
data which they themselves collect, e.g., land 
use survey tabulations, together with the ana- 
lytical results of their description of past and 
current area development and their forecasting 
of exogenous future aspects. In addition to tak- 
ing part in this exchange of general-purpose 
data, urban planning agencies will be likely, in 
their internal operations to call on many of the 
contractual services offered by metropolitan in- 
formation centers. 

Creation of Planning Agency Procedures. A 
considerable amount of work is involved in 
conceptualizing the kinds of methods discussed 
above and in calibrating them for operational 
use. In situations in which a quantitative 
procedure required by a planning agency has 
not been developed or exists only in primitive 
form, the agency will find it necessary to under- 
take much of the needed development work 
itself. Statistical techniques for investigating 
the dynamics of urban structure, e.g., correla- 
tion and factor analysis, will be applied to past 
observations to conceptualize substantively 
plausible variables and equation types which 
can operate on potentially available data and 
computational facilities and yield reasonably 
reliable results. Statistical techniques such as 
regression analysis will be employed to cali- 
brate the conceptualized models, i.e., to com- 
pute parameter and efficacy index values, for 
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use in the agency’s particular jurisdictional 
area. 

Mathematical Models of Urban 
Development 

Any particular effort with models applied to 
the subject matter of urban planning tends to 
be dominated by one of two overriding drives: 
(1) a desire to uncover the dynamics of urban 
development for its own sake; (2) a desire to 
explain, anticipate and/or influence the course 
of urban development for reasons of public or 
private interest. Social scientists are usually im- 
pelled in the former way and urban planners 
in the latter. Both have an important place, 
and their work is of reciprocal benefit. How- 
ever, the distinction between them is signifi- 
cant and must be borne in mind. As will be 
readily apparent, the present discussion is 
guided largely by the second motive. 

Essentially, a mathematical model is a device 
for making some part of reality analytically 
manageable. Relative to the infinite complexi- 
ties of real-world phenomena, the number of 
elements and relationships that can be handled 
in this way is extremely limited; any model 
will therefore grossly oversimplify the phe- 
nomena which it is meant to encompass. 

Granted this relative simplicity, mathemati- 
cal models nevertheless tend in their own right 
to be complicated constructs whose develop- 
ment and use involves many different kinds of 
operations. Even the most ‘‘naive” attempts in- 
corporate a sizable number of elements and 
relationships, and their data needs and compu- 
tational loads may exceed the present capabili- 
ties of many metropolitan agencies. 

A model is a system in the sense of being an 
autonomous and stable construct designed to 
perform a set of given tasks by carrying out a 
variety of interdependent activities subject to 
centralized controls. Moreover, a model is 
usually meant for use as an integral part of a 
larger complex of analytical activities, receiv- 
ing information from some and furnishing it to 
others. This makes for the obvious and rather 
readily met requirement that individual model 
components be designed in relation to one an- 
other, e.g., a residential construction variable 
and a residential capacity variable must em- 


body the same definition of dwelling. It also 
imposes the more difficult task of designing 
these components in relation to analytical ac- 
tivities outside the model. For example, identi- 
cal criteria for delineating residential subre- 
gions should apply with regard to different 
models that are to be used together; a driving- 
time variable in a locational forecast-model 
may need to be formulated for double duty as 
input to a separate trip distribution equation. 

In arriving at an overall formulation of his 
construct, the model-builder is faced with the 
choice of treating his subject phenomena either 
in terms of relationships among behavioral 
aggregates or in terms of behavioral processes 
involving individual actors. The former ap- 
proach, which our two examples illustrate, 
tends to be much easier and is generally fol- 
lowed in fledgling fields of application such as 
urban planning. It leads to the specification of 
algebraic forms — e.g.,Y = a + b (Xi) -f c (Xa) , 
and parameter values — e.g., c = 0.01, that serve 
to approximate real-world relationships for 
purposes of analysis. Here, numerous algebraic 
alternatives are available to a model builder. 
The choice of any particular form is dictated 
in part by substantive considerations of theo- 
retical and/or empirical appropriateness and 
in part by the need to keep all formulations as 
simple as possible for reasons of computational 
manageability and (with regard to regression- 
based equations) statistical reliability. 

Any mathematical model is based on the 
very fundamental premise that real-world proc- 
esses and relationships are sufficiently regular 
and (within given time ranges, at least) suffi- 
ciently enduring to justify abstraction by 
means of stable conceptual constructs. Gener- 
ally speaking, algebraic forms are designed to 
hold for any area over a 20-30 year period (as 
in the case of both our examples) , while pa- 
rameter values are often permitted to vary by 
area and period.^^ 

Current methodological approaches probably still 
under-state the actual fluidity of urban structure, which 
is changing at a rapidly accelerating rate as a result of 
technical and social innovation. Nevertheless, ‘‘conserva- 
tive” assumptions about the pace of structural transfor- 
mation will continue to be made, largely because this 
type of change is so difficult to allow for in model- 
building. 
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The parameters that serve to quantify rela- 
tionships among variables of a model are of 
two kinds: those which have substantive mean- 
ing, e.g., production coefficients in an input- 
output model, and those which simply act as 
algebraic proportioning or weighting factors, 
e.g., the regression coefficients of an economet- 
ric model. Generally speaking, the actual 
values assigned to these parameters represent 
technical or behavioral coefficients in the for- 
mer case and regression coefficients in the lat- 
ter. Model relationships which incorporate 
substantive parameters are preferable to rela- 
tionships which incorporate algebraic ones, 
since they come much closer to capturing the 
true dynamics of urban development and since 
their parameter values can be changed with 
relative ease to reflect conditions in differing 
time periods and urban areas. Thus, a produc- 
tion coefficient may be assigned differing 
figures for the 1965—70 and 1970—75 periods on 
the basis of anticipated changes in industrial 
technology. No substantive basis exists for a 
corresponding adjustment of regression coeffi- 
cients, and one would need to resort to the 
tenuous device of trend extrapolation in order 
to allow for their change over time. It might be 
added that algebraic parameters are usually 
employed in situations where little is known 
about the substantive dynamics at work, while 
the introduction of technical and behavioral 
coefficients reflects a maturing understanding 
of the subject matter. 

When models are developed for applied 
fields such as urban planning the nature of the 
output should be defined early in the game and 
with special care. This is important because 
the categories of a model’s output determine its 
particular contribution to the planning process 
and because they govern the choice of input 
variables and contextual units.^^ In that re- 
gard, broadly defined output variables may be 
too heterogeneous for a single model and may 
need to be broken down into more homoge- 
neous components for separate treatment. For 

12 Possibly as a result of the load which social scien- 
tists have been taking in models development for urban 
planning, output definition often seems to receive rather 
casual treatment in comparison with the emphasis given 
to structural relationships and ‘"causative” factors. 


example, instead of predicting subregional 
population changes with one general model, a 
metropolitan agency might achieve greater ac- 
curacy if it used a separate construct to “build 
up” future subregional dwelling volumes and 
then “occupied” the resulting housing stock by 
means of a relatively straightforward popula- 
tion-assignment equation. 

The need for precision in model work can 
hardly be exaggerated. Pedantic as their word- 
ing may appear, the definitions found in our 
two examples are still much less detailed than 
actual operating practice would require: e.g., 
what exactly do terms such as “private dwell- 
ing” or “subregional dwelling capacity” mean 
to the agency technician who is to obtain data 
on these variables? 

Models can relate to public policy in a vari- 
ety of direct and indirect ways. To begin with, 
they may actually generate proposals for gov- 
ernmental action toward achievement of gov- 
ernmental goals, in the manner in which our 
plan-model would be used to prescribe intra- 
metropolitan public dwelling patterns promot- 
ing the policy objective of cost minimization. 
In addition, some of their input categories may 
constitute policy decisions, as illustrated by the 
minimum aggregate number of apartments 
stipulated for a linear programming allocation 
of public housing units. Finally, many of their 
input categories may derive from policy deci- 
sions, as in the case of a traffic forecast model’s 
inter-subregional driving times which would 
be calculated from the link lengths and speeds 
of a specified public highway network. Today, 
almost any class of model input is likely to be 
sensitive to public policy in some respect — an 
incidental commentary on the key role of gov- 
ernment in contemporary urban affairs. 

Various means are available for assessing the 
efficacy of mathematical models. They include 
summarizing measures of output accuracy (e.g., 
the standard error of estimate Sy and the Coef- 
ficient of Determination R^) measures of para- 
metric reliability, etc. Moreover, in addition to 
being expressed in the usual way as a single 
determinate number, the values of individual 
variables and statistically obtained parameters 
may be described in the form of a probability 
distribution that yields an expected value 
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(mean) and indicates the degree of dispersion 
(variance) . 

The question of accuracy and reliability 
leads directly into one of the thorniest aspects 
of model work in the urban planning field. 
Empirical estimating and predictive perform- 
ance tend to be poor when judged by conven- 
tional measures such as Sy and The problem 
stems from a lack of needed data, an inade- 
quate understanding of urban dynamics, an 
extremely limited ability for translating what 
little knowledge does exist into workable ana- 
lytical constructs, and a shortage of qualified 
operating personnel. These difficulties are com- 
pounded by the sometimes doubtful validity of 
currently used efficacy indexes and by an ab- 
sence of consensus as to what the acceptable 
performance levels might be in a given situa- 
tion. Future prospects in this regard are subject 
to some countervailing factors. On the one 
hand, the rapidly increasing intricacies and 
imponderables of urban development, together 
with sheer structural change itself, would ap- 
pear to preclude any major improvements. On 
the other hand, those complicating trends may 
come to be offset by our growing data resources 
and technical sophistication. It might be said 
in passing that the progressively greater role of 
public policy in urban development could af- 
fect model efficacy in either a positive or a 
negative way. If governmental projects are un- 
dertaken on an ad hoc basis this simply acts to 
augment the array of “lumpy” urban im- 
ponderables. If such projects are undertaken 
within the framework of an effective compre- 
hensive planning process, however, they can 
greatly expand the range of urban phenomena 
that a planning agency could treat with a rela- 
tive degree of certainty. 

Clearly, model development in applied fields 
such as urban planning calls for a rare mix of 
technical competence, administrative aware- 
ness and artistic judgment. Many practical and 
conceptual considerations must be balanced in 
such work and agonizing compromises are the 
rule. The well-tempered model resulting from 
this is likely to combine adequate levels of 
efficacy, operability and substantive plausibil- 
ity — ^without necessarily starring in any single 
one of these respects. 


While all of the basic types of model- 
analysis^® have become a part of U.S. urban 
planning practice, their individual histories 
differ considerably. Empirical and hypothetical 
estimating techniques, being easiest to develop, 
came into the field at an early stage. Tech- 
niques of structural estimation and prediction 
were introduced later, starting with area-wide 
demographic/economic projections in the 
1940s and progressing to more refined area- 
wide forecasts and to traffic and land use pro- 
jections in the 1950s. Prescriptive techniques 
were the last arrival, having been initially ap- 
plied in the 1960s to public improvements pro- 
gramming and planning agency work schedul- 
ing and, more recently, to the delineation of 
recommended locational patterns. With re- 
spect to all these types of analysis, methodolog- 
ical innovation has assumed a virtually explo- 
sive pace during the past decade, primarily as a 
result of two factors: the emergence of the dis- 
cipline of regional science and the rise of feder- 
ally-aided metropolitan transportation studies. 

During the coming decade the urban plan- 
ning field may be expected to make increas- 
ingly greater use of model-techniques, in 
response to further rapid methodological prog- 
ress and to the institution of “Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting-System” procedures at 
all levels of government. Here, the single 
most significant development is likely to center 
on the introduction of prescriptive models as a 
basis for designing recommended comprehen- 
sive “end state*' patterns and for staging many 
difiEerent categories of public facilities and serv- 
ices. At the same time, the scope and detail 
(although not necessarily efficacy) of predic- 
tion and structural estimation are also bound 
to expand. In addition, growing use will proba- 
bly be made of hypothetical estimating proce- 
dures for the evaluation of alternative proposal 
schemes. 

Profession-Wide Logistics of Quantification 

Effective use of quantitative methods by the 
new planning agencies will call for substantial 
logistical efforts in behalf of planning practice 

13 See discussion of Analytical Techniques above. 
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as a whole. As suggested in a previous section, 
these efforts will need to center on data service 
activities, research and education. Factors re- 
lated to optimum operation, and recommenda- 
tions to achieve these, are discussed here. 

Data Service 

Federal, state, and local agencies are already 
providing a great variety of '‘basic*' and 
“framework" data^^ for planning practice and 
or many other public and private activities. 
However, the absence of central coordinating 
mechanisms makes for serious duplications, in- 
consistencies, and information gaps. The fed- 
eral government should therefore proceed with 
establishing a national system of area-data serv- 
ices through the participation of federal agen- 
cies such as HUD, the Bureaus of the Budget, 
Census, and Labor Statistics, and the National 
Center for Health Statistics; and in coopera- 
tion with corresponding agencies in the indi- 
vidual states. These data services should in- 
clude the following: 

A comprehensive program for storing, proc- 
essing and retrieving federal, state and local 
data; to comprise an integrated complex of 
computer facilities situated in Washington, 
D.C., and in the state capitals and larger metro- 
politan areas, linked by a data transmission 
network, and readily accessible via console to 
planning, development and research organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

A comprehensive program of unified na- 
tional and subnational projections for popula- 
tion, employment, industrial production, 
consumer expenditures, transportation, con- 
struction, agriculture, etc. making full use of 
existing efforts such as the census demographic 
projection series, while enlarging and stand- 
ardizing their work to achieve greater coverage. 

In the present context the term basic data is 
applied to “raw” numerical information on observed 
employment, building activity, topographic conditions, 
land use, travel, social behavior, etc. The term /ramc- 
work data is appKed to the results of estimates and 
projections having general utility, e.g., current summa- 
ries and future forecasts of national and state population, 
which serve as input to the demographic projections 
performed by individual urban planning agencies. 


Research 

Quantitative innovation for urban planning 
involves detailed analyses of the dynamics of 
urban structure, formulation of mathematical 
models which embody the resulting structural 
knowledge, and creation of data-handling 
procedures for research and for practice. Such 
investigations are so complex, expensive and 
time-consuming that any single agency can 
only hope to meet a small fraction of its re- 
search needs through its own efforts. This, 
together with the fact that the product of indi- 
vidual studies tends to have general applicabil- 
ity, suggests that concerted profession-wide ac- 
tion ought to supplant the piecemeal work 
common today. More concretely, several spe- 
cific approaches are in order. First, the plan- 
ning profession as a whole must organize to 
arrive at a consensus about the technical con- 
tent of the area planning process (at least in its 
basic elements) , thereby providing a substan- 
tive framework for setting research priorities 
and interrelating specific studies. Second, expe- 
rienced and analytically competent planning 
practitioners must be encouraged to specialize 
in quantitative research through advanced aca- 
demic training; at the same time, social scien- 
tists and systems-information engineers should 
be brought into the urban planning field by 
means such as agency internships. Third, some 
specialized planner-researchers should take a 
direct lead in the formulation of mathematical 
models for urban planning, while others 
should become active partners with social 
scientists in the study of urban structure and 
with engineers in the adaptation of relevant 
data-handling techniques. Fourth, academic 
and governmental mechanisms should be es- 
tablished for the express purpose of carrying 
out quantitative research projects and dissemi- 
nating the results of this work to planning 
agencies and to other interested investigators. 
Fifth, the greatest possible number of planning 
agencies should be made to participate in indi- 
vidual research projects which require the kind 
of “laboratory" setting that only an operating 
agency can provide. 




Social Welfare Planning 


T„. APPEARANCE £or the first time in Local 
Planning Administration (as this book was 
formerly titled) of a chapter on social planning 
and its relation to city planning reflects signif- 
icant changes within the United States since 
publication of the third edition in 1959. In the 
interim, the nation has recognized the tremen- 
dous disparity in opportunities available to 
different members of society. 

The United States is noted for its continuous 
efforts to reduce inequalities. The first drive, 
culminating in the Civil War, was toward free- 
dom, an open society, and political equality. 
The next, embodied in the labor union move- 
ment of the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
strove toward economic liberation, and held as 
its goal the widespread distribution of material 
affluence. The third drive, gaining momentum 
a decade after World War II, was a combina- 
tion of the former strivings toward both politi- 
cal freedom and economic justice. “The Move- 
ment** personifies this most recent thrust 
toward social welfare, including, most notably, 
civil rights and other activities to organize and 
educate the poor. 

It was not without embarrassment that the 
American people acknowledged the existence 
of basic problems such as poverty in their 
midst. Once the problem was recognized, its 
elimination gained the status of a “national 
purpose,*’ strengthened by congressional and 
presidential commitments to action, notably 
the War on Poverty, announced in 1964. But 
the distance to be traveled before American 
society provides all its citizens with a reason- 
able opportunity to develop and participate in 


society is great. Moreover, for good reason, 
many people still criticize the government’s 
commitment as being nominal. Therefore, a 
major social question is when the conditions of 
a just society will be achieved. This is of partic- 
ular importance to the planner, concerned as 
he is with the time dimension, to estimate both 
the costs and the benefits of measures and of 
different rates of movement over time toward 
social goals. 

Other social problems also confront Ameri- 
can society; although often closely related to 
poverty, these affect members of all economic 
and social classes. Included are racial discrimi- 
nation, criminal behavior, drug addiction, al- 
coholism, the high divorce rate, mental illness, 
and indifference to environment and society. 


The Planner’s Approach 

Physical and social problems are interrelated. 
Having realized this, city planners have begun 
to change their profession's approach to both 
physical and social problems. There has long 
been an acceptance, albeit unconscious, of the 
doctrine of physical environmental determin- 
ism. Professor Melvin Webber characterizes 
this doctrine as follows: 

For generations it had been generally understood 
that the physical environment was a major determi- 
nant of social behavior and a direct contributor to 
individuals' welfare. Having accepted professional 
responsibility for the physical environment, the city 
planner was thus accorded a key role as agent of 
human welfare: the clearly prescribed therapy for 
the various social pathologies was improvement of 
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the physical setting. If only well-designed and well- 
sited houses, playgrounds, and community facilities 
could be substituted for the crowded and dilapi- 
dated housing and neighborhoods of the city’s slums, 
then the incidence of crime, delinquency, narcotics 
addiction, alcoholism, broken homes, and mental 
illness would tumble. Acculturation of ethnic, racial, 
and other minority groups to the American, 
middle-class, urban ways-of-life but awaited their 
introduction to the American, middle-class, physical 
environment. . . . 

As the findings of systematic research into the 
relations between social-and-physical aspects of envi- 
ronments and social behavior have been accumulat- 
ing, however, what were once stable pillars of under- 
standing are melting down to folklore, heartfelt 
wishes, and, more typically, partial truths embedded 
within complex networks of causes. . . . The simple 
clarity of the city planning profession’s role is thus 
being dimmed by the clouds of complexity, diver- 
sity, and the resulting uncertainty that seem to be 
the inevitable consequences of scientific inquiry and 
of the deeper understanding that inquiry brings.^ 

Social problems greatly increase the intensity 
of physical problems. Such problems as racial 
discrimination, and the concomitant fear of 
whites by Negroes, encourage ghetto dwellers 
to express their hostility in antisocial ways 
rather than through procedures like voting or 
appealing to political leaders. Thus, for exam- 
ple, ghetto dwellers have been known to throw 
empty bottles from windows and to participate 
in large-scale physical destruction through riot- 
ing. When a group of people is limited to 
occupying a neighborhood whose land and 
buildings are owned by absentee landlords, it is 
naturally less concerned with physical conser- 
vation. The result of emotional indifference, or 
even hostility, toward society and its physical 
structure is, in part, physical deterioration.^ 
This, in turn, discourages those individuals 
who do own property (including landlords) 
from trying to improve the condition of their 
property. Physical deterioration prompts the 
more responsible citizens to move away if they 
can, or, if they cannot, to become less responsi- 
ble. A vicious circle results. 

1 Melvin Webber, “Comprehensive Planning and So- 
cial Responsibility,*’ Journal of the American Insti- 
tute OF Planners, XXIX (Nov., 1963) , p. 233. Reprinted 
by permission of The Journal of the American Insti- 
tute OF Planners, Nov., 1963, Vol. no. 29, No. 11. 

2 Charles A. Silberman, Crisis in Black and White 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1964) , p. 47. 


Statistics show that physical problems do 
correlate with social problems: Robert Weaver, 
as Housing Administrator, estimated in 1964 
that there were still nine million substandard 
dwelling units in the United States, of which 
over five million were occupied by families 
earning less than |3,000 a year. The income of 
a large portion of the remaining four million 
or so families who live in substandard housing 
is also at, or barely above, the poverty line.^ 

City planning grew from the same roots as 
social welfare planning: from protests by seg- 
ments of the middle class over the emerging 
problems of the industrial city. Between 1910 
and 1940 the two fields separated as a result of 
specialization.^ 

As a logical expression of the doctrine of 
physical environmental determinism, men- 
tioned above, early city planning efforts fo- 
cused attention on the architecture and pattern 
of cities and towns: this concern culminated in 
the City Beautiful movement. But concern for 
layout was also seen as a means for fostering 
better social and economic conditions, because 
the land use pattern of communities was con- 
sidered to be a means for establishing viable 
local economies. These should be capable of 
providing employment opportunities for the 
residents of the communities and a local tax 
base sufficient to support the public services 
and facilities required. 

Similarly, city planners were concerned with 
the physical conditions of slum dwellers. Plan- 
ners who played an active role in planning new 
housing and eliminating slum and blight 
through urban renewal, sought physical means 
to improve social conditions. 

Recent emphasis on the central city, rather 
than on peripheral growth, has brought the 
more acute social problems of slum dwellers to 
the forefront. However, the problems of pe- 
ripheral growth remain crucial in the city plan- 
ner's attempt to solve the problems of slums 
and central-city blight, for the fractionation of 

3 George M. Raymond, “Prologue,” in Proceedings of 
the 1964 Annual Conference, Newark, American In- 
stitute of Planners (Washington: American Institute of 
Planners, 1964) , p. 148. 

^ Robert Perlman, “Social Welfare Planning and 
Physical Planning,” Journal of the American Insti- 
tute OF Planners, XXXII (July, 1966) , p. 237. 
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suburban governmental jurisdictions allows 
those techniques at the disposal of city plan- 
ners in peripheral areas — namely zoning, sub- 
division regulation, and building codes — to be 
used for exclusive and selfish purposes. Central 
city problems cannot be solved if poor and 
socially rejected people remain concentrated in 
the central city. 

During the last few years two positions have 
developed within the city planning profession 
concerning the planner’s responsibility for 
helping solve major social problems. The dis- 
cussion revolves around whether the responsi- 
bility should be by direct confrontation with 
social issues or through the more traditional 
and indirect means of controlling the physical 
environment. 

Proponents of the latter approach feel that 
planners can offer the most expert* assistance to 
cities by dealing primarily with physical factors 
affecting urban conditions. They recognize so- 
cial and economic means as important but con- 
sider them largely outside the competence of 
city planners. This position has traditionally 
been held by the American Institute of Plan- 
ners. The AIP’s Constitution presently defines 
the scope of the city planner’s work in the 
following words: 

(The) particular sphere of activity shall be the 
planning of the unified development of urban com- 
munities and their environs and of states, regions, 
and the nation, as expressed through determination 
of the comprehensive arrangement of land uses and 
the land occupancy and regulation thereof.^ 

In recent years uneasiness at this position has 
been growing. Some planners have believed 
that the social, economic, political, and physi- 
cal factors affecting urban development are so 
interrelated that successful planning requires a 
more complete view of the community than is 
permitted under the definition of the planner’s 
function adopted by the AIP. Proponents of 
this position, including an AIP committee re- 
cently appointed to study and recommend the 
proper scope of the professional planner’s 
work, have suggested that the AIP amend its 
constitution to broaden the scope of the field 

5 Paul Davidoff, “Advocacy and Pluralism in Plan- 
ning,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, XXXI (Nov., 1965) , p. 336. 


beyond the present limits. The proposed 
amendment would eliminate the words under- 
lined in the section quoted above. 

A number of years ago the New York Chap- 
ter of the AIP contrasted the two alternative 
views of the planner’s role discussed here. The 
language in the alternative proposals is useful 
in understanding the choice now (1967) being 
considered within the profession® (Figure 11-1) . 

At this time it is not possible to state with 
assurance the direction the city planning 
profession will select. With the greatly in- 
creased allocation of public expenditures to 
combat poverty, however, it seems assured that 
the profession will find it desirable and expe- 
dient to include the planning of socially ori- 
ented programs within its domain. This 
should occur at least to the extent that greater 
attention will be given to coordination of the 
planning of facilities with the planning of ser- 
vices conducted within them. 

Even if some or all members of the city plan- 
ning profession limit their concern to the tradi- 
tional area of physical development, all city 
planning will probably come to reflect in- 
creased public concern with the social issues of 
poverty, ill-health, and poor housing. In ad- 
dressing a special meeting of the AIP a number 
of years ago, Webber set forth some proposi- 
tions which provide a common base for all 
planners, no matter how widely they define the 
scope of their profession. He asserted that: 

We are coming to comprehend the city as an 
extremely complex social system, only some aspects 
of which are expressed as physical buildings or as 
locational arrangements. As the parallel, we are 
coming to understand that each aspect lies in a 
reciprocal causal relation to all others, such that 
each is defined by, and has meaning only with 
respect, to its relations to all others. 

As one result of this broadened conception of the 
city system, we can no longer speak of the physical 
city versus the social city or the economic city or the 
political city or the intellectual city. We can no 
longer dissociate a physical building, for example, 
from the social meanings that it carries for its users 
and viewers from the social and economic functions 
of the activities that are conducted within it. If 
distinguishable at all, the distinction is that of con- 
stituent components, as with metals comprising an 

® These statements, prepared in 1954-55, by Henry 
Fagin are shown in Figure 11-1. 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 

Proposed Alternative Statements 


A More Traditional Approach 

The American Institute of Planners is the profes- 
sional organization of persons engaged in planning 
comprehensively for the development of urban 
communities, regions and the nation, as expressed 
through the determination and regulation of the 
use and occupancy of land. 


This activity has an important influence on eco- 
nomic and social conditions; and it entails many 
considerations, techniques, and insights taken from 
the related fields of economics and sociology. Never- 
theless, the professional work characteristic of AIP 
members is distinguished from those planning activi- 
ties that may directly undertake to give direction to 
the economy or to influence social organization by 
its essential orientation around physical development 
and its main emphasis on physical means for improv- 
ing the environment. 


In short, the planner is a specialist in dealing with 
the physical development aspects of questions, and 
he has a responsibility for bringing his special skills 
to bear wherever public decisions are being made 
that involve physical development or affect it. His 
specialized competence centers on the physical plan- 
ning considerations that enter into such decisions. 


A Modified Approach 

The American Institute of Planners is the profes- 
sional organization of persons engaged in planning, 
the broad purpose of which is to further the welfare 
of the people in the city, region, state, and nation 
by aiding in the creation of a more efficient, health- 
ful, and attractive environment. The means for ac- 
complishing this purpose are manifold, but most of 
them are related, directly or indirectly, to the deter- 
mination and regulation of the use and occupancy 
of land. 


This activity has an important influence on eco- 
nomic, social, and aesthetic conditions; it entails 
many considerations, techniques, and insights taken 
from economics, engineering,* sociology, architecture 
and other physical and social sciences and design 
professions. The planning profession is essentially 
concerned with the coordination of the knowledge 
and skills of all of these groups in order to achieve 
long-range, comprehensive and general solutions to 
environmental problems related to efficiency, health, 
and aesthetics. Although a planner may have a de- 
tailed knowledge of one or several of the sciences 
and design professions, his special interest, skill, and 
competence as a planner is expressed in terms of his 
knowledge of the general and interrelated applica- 
tion of the knowledge and skills of all of the sciences 
and design professions . . . 


In short, the planner is a specialist in dealing with 
the interrelationships of social, economic, design and 
other considerations related to the long-range, com- 
prehensive, and general development of environ- 
ments, and he has a responsibility for bringing his 
special skills to bear wherever public decisions are 
being made that involve these considerations. 


Figure 11-1. Proposed alternative policy statements, New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Planners 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 

Proposed Alternative Statements 


A More Traditional Approach 

The planning professional must recognize, however, 
that physical considerations are only a portion 
among many factors which enter into the deter- 
mination of policy. He has an obligation to clearly 
limit the contribution he makes in the mantle of an 
expert to those planning aspects and implications 
that actually are within his competence. He should 
not pretend to expertness with regard to the many 
other elements that enter into the choice of legisla- 
tion, action programs or other public activities. He 
should refrain scrupulously from vesting his lay 
views with the prestige of the planning profession 
when he weighs the other aspects that enter the de- 
termination of policy against physical planning con- 
siderations . . . 


A Modified Approach 

The planning professional must recognize, however, 
that his knowledge of the general interrelationships 
and application of the sciences and design profes- 
sions will not be sufficient for the determination of 
policy. Often detailed economic, engineering or 
other considerations, with which only experts in the 
respective fields are familiar, will be essential to 
sound policy formulation. The planner has an obli- 
gation, therefore, to clearly limit the contribution he 
makes in the mantle of an expert to those planning 
aspects and implications that are actually within his 
competence. He should not pretend to expertness 
with regard to the many other elements that enter 
into the choice of legislation, action programs or 
other public activities. He should refrain scrupulously 
from vesting his lay views with the prestige of his 
public position when he weighs those other aspects 
that enter the determination of policy against his 
specialized knowledge . . . 


The Institute, therefore, properly limits its expres- 
sions regarding public policy to physical develop- 
ment aspects; both the anticipated effects of policy 
on physical development and of proposed physical 
development on other things. The Institute may 
propose legislative enactments, action programs and 
other public activities, or it may review measures 
initiated by other bodies. At all times, however, it 
must recognize the presence of considerations be- 
yond its competence that also must be weighed. The 
final determination of public policy involves the 
balancing of physical needs against political factors, 
operational requirements, and the other tangibles 
and intangibles of the social and economic scene; 
and it entails an ultimate choice among all the con- 
tending needs. This last step is beyond the proper 
scope of the Institute. 


The Institute, therefore, can properly concern itself 
with . . . questions . . . related to civil liberties 
and industrial location, housing, etc. (They) should 
be and can be discussed in an objective and con- 
structive manner. If such discussions should yield 
conclusions, the public should be informed of the na- 
ture of those conclusions. In order to insure the 
widest possible dissemination of information, it is 
essential that the conclusions be embodied in pro- 
grams, resolutions, etc., and be submitted to legisla- 
tive bodies at all levels of government. 


Figure 11-1. (continued) 
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alloy. . . . Planning for the locational and physical 
aspects of our cities must therefore be conducted in 
concert with planning for all programs that govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies conduct.'^ 

Webber did not say that the city planner had 
to coordinate the planning of all programs. His 
statement implied this but also the alternative, 
namely that city planners could work in con- 
cert with other planners. Under either of these 
circumstances city planners would be required 
to understand certain social, economic and po- 
litical conditions within their communities. 

It appears quite likely that a growing num- 
ber of city planners will become engaged in the 
future in one or more aspects of social plan- 
ning. The exact nature of their work cannot 
now be precisely defined for the field is evolv- 
ing. There is a great demand for social plan- 
ning, but little consensus at this time as to 
what it involves from the technical point of 
view. 


Current and Emerging Role 

Professional city planners presently participate 
in aspects of social welfare planning in a num- 
ber of ways: (1) in land use planning and 
zoning; (2) by giving advice to those various 
line agencies of a city government such as rec- 
reation, public aid, and police; (3) through 
the focus of their data collection and research; 
(4) in urban renewal and public housing;® (5) 
as advocate planners for private groups that 
wish to change government planning propos- 
als. 

Phases of the Planning Process 

Planning typically passes through several 
phases: (1) goal formulation, (2) data collec- 
tion and research, (3) plan preparation and 

’’ Webber, op. cit., pp. 235-36. 

8 Highway planning often has the same effect on 
social welfare as does urban renewal, although as yet 
highway planners have not formally recognized the 
sodal-welfare consequences of highway construction. For 
example, the highway department is not required to 
relocate displaced residents. Nevertheless, highway de- 
partments often contract to use the relocation services of 
urban renewal agencies, for since 1962 relocation advi- 
sory assistance and payment has been authorized for 
people displaced by federally aided highways. 


programming, and (4) implementation. The 
field of social welfare planning is fairly new, 
and planners have not yet articulated these 
four phases with respect to this field. Neverthe- 
less, we can cite examples of professional work 
related to these areas and attempt to draw in- 
ferences from them. 

Because American society has not yet reached 
complete agreement on the goals of social wel- 
fare, planners must treat the phase of goal 
formulation delicately. One recourse is to en- 
courage citizen participation, in order to learn 
what the client desires. Thus, for example, the 
Social Plan of Providence, Rhode Island, pro- 
vides for a phase of “neighborhood organiza- 
tion“ to begin two years prior to urban re- 
newal action, during which time private social 
work agencies, the Division of Community 
Services under the Department of Urban Re- 
newal, and the Redevelopment Agency, are to 
assist citizens* groups to react to the govern- 
ment’s tentative plans and to formulate coun- 
ter-proposals if necessary® (Figure 1 1-2) . The 
federal government has made the requirement 
of citizen participation one of the strictest parts 
of the Workable Program component of a Com- 
munity Renewal Program. 

Social welfare planning requires collection 
of data on both needs and resources. The first 
of these can be fairly straightforward — for ex- 
ample, data about income levels; about conse- 
quences of urban renewal on families by 
socio-economic characteristics; about the inci- 
dence of crime and disease correlated with so- 
cio-economic characteristics, etc. The second 
kind of data, on resources, is more complex, 
because it requires not only a listing of avail- 
able resources, but an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of each, correlated with the various 
socio-economic groups and with various geo- 
graphic areas. 

Philadelphia’s Community Renewal Pro- 
gram Technical Reports No. 11 and No. 16 
make a start here. Report No. 11 describes a 
survey made of 1 1 kinds of areas in West Phila- 
delphia to determine how social rank, family 

9 Rhode Island Council of Community Services, Inc., 
A Social Plan for Community Renewal of the City 
OF Providence, R. I. (Providence: The Council, 1964) , 
p. 35. 
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Figure 11-2. A social plan for community renewal, Providence, Rhode Island 
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rank, and race can be used to predict neighbor- 
hood sentiment (i.e., commitment and evalua- 
tion) , neighborhood behavior (i.e., use of local 
resources like stores and doctors) , and orienta- 
tion toward urban renewal.^" Thus a beginning 
was made in collecting data on those social 
factors that should be considered in the devel- 
opment of a long-range physical and economic 
urban renewal plan. The data collected were 
(1) social resources, (2) residents’ attitudes 
and actions in different types of areas in refer- 
ence to key items related to urban renewal 
decisions, and (3) social structures in differing 
geographic areas. Report No. 16 suggests the 
additional data needed before a scheduling of 
renewal program “mixes” can be developed for 
each of the significant, identifiable geographic 
sections of the city.^^ 

Providence has tried somewhat the same 
kind of analysis as Philadelphia’s CRP Report 
No. 11, but on a more restricted basis.^^ Provi- 
dence chose only one area, Lippett Hill, and 
compared the residents’ attitudes (correlated 
according to race and occupancy type) toward 
their neighborhood and its rehabilitation, 
rather than comparing the potential for urban 
renewal among various neighborhoods (corre- 
lated by demographic Census data) . 

Reiner, Reimer, and Reiner have also devel- 
oped a method for analyzing needs and re- 
sources within a single framework.^® They call 
it “client analysis.” The method is to examine 
existing programs and to deduce the various 
goal positions of sectors of the community from 
the number and behavior of people confront- 

10 Donna M. McGough, Social Factor Analysis, Phil- 
adelphia Community Renewal Program Technical Re- 
port No. 11 (Philadelphia: The Program, 1964), 
passim. 

11 Richard H. Uhlig, Planning in the Urban 
Environment, Philadelphia Community Renewal Pro- 
gram Technical Report No. 16 (Philadelphia: The Pro- 
gram, July, 1965) , passim. 

12 Urban League of Rhode Island, A Study of the 
Resources, Capabilities for Rehabilitation, and 
Preferences of Families Living or Owning Property in 
the Lippett Hill Rehabilitation Area and Their 
Attitudes Toward Their Neighborhood and its Reha- 
bilitation (Providence: Providence Redevelopment 
Agency, 1962) , passim. 

13 Janet S. Reiner, Everett Reimer, and Thomas A. 
Reiner, “Client Analysis and the Planning of Public 
Programs,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, XXIX (Nov., 1963) , pp. 270-82. 


ing these programs and participating in or re- 
jecting them. Information on the effectiveness 
of agency operations as well as on the changing 
size of the social commitments of government 
are important products of the analysis. The 
analytic steps go from data on needs, eligibil- 
ity, and services rendered to clients, to data on 
benefits resulting from service rendered. 

To the extent that the goals and data have 
not yet been finalized, the programming stage 
is still in flux. But two other forces are also 
keeping it fluid: (1) the fact that older bureau- 
cracies are reluctant to take on new responsibil- 
ities or adapt to new needs means that 
whole new departments or bureaus must be 
created to perform these functions, notably the 
function of overall coordination and program- 
ming, and (2) the impact of new social welfare 
activities which often changes the whole con- 
text of the problem as, for example, when it 
awakens a particular group or neighborhood 
from apathy and provokes counter-organiza- 
tion, sabotage, or, on the other hand, active 
cooperation, on the part of the residents. 

George Schermer, studying the Penjerdel re- 
gion in 1963, found that: 

planning in the health and welfare field is largely a 
process of coordinating existing services, preventing 
overlapping and the like. In the larger cities there is 
liaison with city planning, urban renewal, and 
public housing. (But) woefully little social plan- 
ning is done at all.^^ 

Certainly in 1963, when Schermer made the 
statement, it was true, even in Philadelphia, 
where the Community Renewal Program was 
pioneering in this field by developing a model 
to describe the full range of public and volun- 
tary actions necessary to impact the problems 
found in housing and the physical environ- 
ment.^® 

A problem of timing remains in the pro- 

14 George Schermer, Meeting Social Needs in the 
Penjerdel Region (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Delaware Metropolitan Project, 1964) , p. 48. 

Philadelphia Community Renewal Program, 
Community Renewal Programming, Technical Report 
No. 4 (Philadelphia: The Program, 1962) , passim; 
Health and Welfare Council, Inc., Research Depart- 
ment, A Study of the Social Aspects of the 
Community Renewal Program, Philadelphia Commu- 
nity Renewal Program Technical Report No. 5 (Phila- 
delphia: The Program, n.d.) , passim. 
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gramming phase. It is difficult to get social and 
physical planners to coordinate their efforts, 
for the former usually follow one-year budget 
schedules, while the latter plan for at least 
five-year time periods.^® However, Philadelphia 
has devised an “Annual Development Pro- 
gram'’ which schedules targets for accomplish- 
ment over a five-year period, but reviews and 
revises the schedules annually.^^ 

The implementation phase is often the pri- 
mary responsibilty of an agency other than the 
planning department, which has advisory func- 
tions in this respect. In order to develop a 
closer connection between planning and imple- 
mentation, however, a considerable degree of 
administrative reorganization is occurring or 
being discussed in many cities. The culmina- 
tion is frequently a tie or a merger between the 
various municipal functions that relate to 
land: planning, development, control, and 
management. 

In this respect, the reader is referred to the 
closing section in Chapter 17 on Demonstra- 
tion and Model Cities. This is a relatively re- 
cent program, still waiting to be tested, but it 
provides perhaps the greatest potential of any 
tool available to urban areas for combining 
physical planning with economic and social 
planning in an action-oriented context. 

Functions and Physical Systems 
Planners are concerned directly with housing, 
education, health, and recreation, because 
these aspects of welfare require careful loca- 
tion, extensive land areas, and expensive facili- 
ties, all of which are central considerations in 
physical planning. 

Housing. This constitutes a welfare prob- 
lem because it has generally been left to the 
free market to provide, whereas the American 
market fails to meet housing needs for many 
reasons.^® 

It is not feasible for the inflation-prone pri- 
vate housing industry to build single-family 

Harvey S. Perloff, “Pomeroy Memorial Lecture: 
Common Goals and the Linking of Physical and Social 
Planning,” Planning 1965 (Chicago: American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1965) , p. 183. 

Philadelphia Community Renewal Program, Tech- 
nical Report No. 4, op. cit., second page of foreword. 

18 Raymond, op. cit., p. 49, indicates that this is 
definitely not a problem of lack of manpower. 


homes (which dominate the housing market) 
for families with less than $5,000 annual income. 
Even rehabilitation and apartment building is 
often too expensive to house the large number 
of families with incomes below $5,000.^^ Even 
with eminent domain and subsidy provided by 
government, profits from rehabilitation have 
often not been high enough to attract private 
capital into the lower-income housing market.^® 
Moreover, inflation tends to steer investment 
away from the mortgage market in residential 
construction; under such conditions, interest 
rates remain high despite substantial govern- 
ment intervention.^^ 

Members of minority groups, against whom 
discrimination is practiced, are restricted to 
ghettos where landlords have an incentive to 
raise rents to an artificially high level and to 
keep improvements artificially low. These in- 
centives are enhanced by “guaranteed rents” 
from welfare payments, usually Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children and by low taxes on 
slum property.^^ 

Present financial arrangements do not take 
into account the fact that families reach their 
greatest space needs before they reach their 
greatest earning power, and thus often do not 
satisfy their needs until after these needs have 
disappeared^® (e.g., they acquire their biggest 
house after the children have grown and are 
ready to leave home) . The “stickiness” of the 
market discourages older people from renting 
or selling their large houses, and discourages 
all homeowners from adjusting quickly to their 
needs. The poorest families can afford the least 
percentage of their budgets for housing, and 
yet often have the greatest space needs in terms 
of family size. 

Bernard J. Frieden, “Toward Equality of Urban 
Opportunity,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, XXXI (Nov., 1965) , p. 326; and Rhode 
Island Council of Community Services, Inc., op. cit., p, 24. 
Frieden quotations reprinted by permission of The Jour- 
nal OF THE American Institute of Planners, Nov., 
1965, Vol. no. 31, No. 11. 

20 Rhode Island Council of Community Services, Inc., 
op. cit., p. 27. 

21 Nelson N. Foote and others, Housing Choices and 
Housing Constraints (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1960) , pp. 18-19. 

22 Rhode Island Council of Community Services, Inc., 
op. cit., p. 36. 

23 Foote, op. cit., passim. 
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The government, on the one hand, has not 
adequately compensated for deficiencies in the 
private housing market. Local governments 
restrict housing construction often without 
intending to do so, by means of outmoded 
building codes (which discourage cost-saving 
innovations) ; “fiscal zoning”; decisions about 
utilities and transportation networks; and lax 
enforcement of building codes (permitting 
landlords to crowd in many more families than 
their buildings were intended to accommodate, 
and thereby making unsafe, unhealthful build- 
ings profitable) . 

When the federal government has inter- 
vened, for example to clear slums, it has not 
always provided for replacement of an equal 
number of dwellings at prices that the dis- 
placed persons can afford. This is partly due to 
allowing neighboring cities, both of which are 
engaged in urban renewal, to cite each other's 
vacant housing as being available to their own 
displaced citizens. Some cities consciously try to 
replace their existing poor residents with those 
of higher income or with commerce and indus- 
try, through clearance and relocation.^^ But in 
determining the acceptability of dwellings for 
relocation, urban renewal relocation services 
have been known to use standards lower than 
those used for determining the need for clear- 
ance!-® The paradoxical result is that a family 
may be displaced from a building that is of 
better quality than the building in which it is 
relocated. Government programs such as high- 
way building cause displacement of poor resi- 
dents without conscious intent, but these pro- 
grams often provide no relocation services at 
all. 

Robert Weaver noted that; 

urban renewal too often seemed to be an instrument 
for wiping out racially integrated living in one area 
at the same time that it failed to provide for an 
equal degree of racial integration on the site or in 
another section of the city. 

2^Frieden, op. cit., p. 325. 

25 U.S. General Accounting Office, Inadequate 
Policies and Practice Relating to the Relocation of 
Families from Urban Renewal Areas (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1964) , passim. 

26 Robert C. Weaver, The Urban Complex: Human 
Values in Urban Life (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
and Co., 1964) , pp. 53-54. 


On the other hand, eligibility for public 
housing is highly restrictive, in both monetary 
and psychological terms, and such housing is 
often not suitable for accommodating large 
families.'^^ 

The deficiencies must be corrected before 
housing can become a beneficial aspect of so- 
cial welfare. Planners play a varied role in the 
arsenal of governmental tools that deal with 
housing, in some instances making a primary 
contribution, in others playing secondary or no 
roles. Planners make their most significant con- 
tribution in the area of urban renewal. Urban 
renewal is used partly to reduce the price of 
land that is needed for new residential develop- 
ment. 

Requirements for and inducements to metro- 
politan-wide planning, together with planning 
proposals for metropolitan-wide housing in- 
ventories, can help to reduce the double- 
counting of housing available to UR displacees. 
Attempts have been made to build public 
housing on vacant land prior to demolition of 
neighboring blighted residences. Some cities 
have improved their relocation services and 
coordinated them with case work. Attempts 
could be made through education to make 
poor people more effective housing consumers, 
as Alvin Schorr suggests.^® But as Bernard 
Frieden correctly points out, what is needed 
most crucially is not counseling but rather a 
larger supply of low-cost housing.^ The Social 
Plan of Providence, R.I., suggests that a Hous- 
ing Authority could sell dwelling units to 
tenants, thus encouraging self-sufficiency and 
homeownership, and freeing public funds for 
more housing for still other slum residents.®® 

In their role as land use planners, urban 
planners can also affect the price of land and 
thereby its availability for housing the poor. 
Wise policies of utility extensions and zoning 
help to discourage land speculation, and 
thereby reduce the price of land. Passage of 
modern building codes should also help to- 

27 Rhode Island Council of Community Services, Inc., 
op. cit., p. 24. 

28 Alvin L. Schorr, Slums and Social Insecumty 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1963) , p. 59. 

22 Rhode Island Council of Community Services, Inc., 
op. cit., p. 27. 

30 Frieden, op. cit., p. 325. 
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ward this goal. 

Zoning and utilities and transportation facil- 
ities are sometimes planned to encourage new 
residential development, and can be used to 
control the type of development in accordance 
with the needs and financial abilities of hous- 
ing consumers. 

To achieve social welfare through housing, 
planners must be supported by actions taken 
by other government authorities. The follow- 
ing measures have been implemented or sug- 
gested as being requisite to achieving housing 
welfare: 

1. Government-insured mortgages have in- 
duced the housing industry to build for fami- 
lies of lower income than previously, although 
a $5,000 minimum is still too high to meet the 
housing needs of the population. 

2. Open-occupancy laws and building code 
enforcement being initiated in several cities 
will discourage ghettos and thereby reduce in- 
centives for price discrimination. 

3. Tax policies can be used to discourage 
real estate speculation and thereby to reduce 
the price of land for housing the poor. 

4. Government subsidy to house the poor 
has been used ever since public housing subsi- 
dies were introduced by the New York state 
legislature in 1926 and by Congress in 1933. A 
rent subsidy provision, finally passed in the 
Housing Act of 1965, is the most recent effort 
to help house the poor. 

5. Through a direct requirement of the Fed- 
eral Highway Program, through bonuses under 
the Open Space program, and through admin- 
istrative policy under the Water and Sewer 
programs, the federal government has encour- 
aged metropolitan-wide planning, which can 
be used to discourage ‘‘fiscal zoning.'' Move- 
ment toward various types of metropolitan 
consolidation and concomitant tax equaliza- 
tion will also reduce the stimulus for fiscal 
zoning and alleviate its consequences. Another 
partial solution to the problems that give rise 
to fiscal zoning is the growing reliance on state 
and federal taxes and on equalization formulas 
for distributing revenues; this tendency will 
proportionately decrease the reliance on local 
property taxes, although it will not eliminate 
the conditions conducive to fiscal zoning, since 


property tax rates have been increasing in ab- 
solute amounts. 

6. The management of public housing has 
sometimes been persuaded to make restrictions 
less onerous to occupants of public housing, for 
example, by eliminating the cyclone fences that 
had prohibited the enjoyment of patches of 
grass. However, abusive restrictions are still 
rampant. Some public housing planners have 
attempted to disperse public housing units 
throughout a community, but have usually met 
with overwhelming opposition. Financial limi- 
tations sometimes prevent the “more humani- 
tarian” low-rise public housing from being any 
more attractive than the much maligned 
high-rises; however, public education could 
help to overcome those design limitations that 
are imposed by a public morality that insists 
on punishing the poor merely for being poor. 

Education. In recent years, mainly due to 
the inception of New Frontier legislation, the 
traditional system of education has become a 
prime target of attack in an attempt to break 
the circle of poverty. Education of the cultur- 
ally disadvantaged, job training, government 
anti-poverty loans to college students, and 
adult education are all a part of the increasing 
concern at the role of education in achieving 
social welfare. 

The urban planner's responsibility toward 
education is becoming more complex. His role 
as planner of physical facilities now leads him 
into fundamental questions of educational pol- 
icy. For instance, in regard to the grade system, 
should it be 6-3-3, 6-2-4, 8-4, 3-3-3-3, and 
with or without kindergartens? And in regard 
to the size of school districts should there be 
“neighborhood schools” or “educational 
parks”? Urban planners are now also being 
consulted about higher education, involving 
policy questions relating to the population to 
be served such as: Should colleges be for com- 
muters who are generally poorer, or for away- 
from-home residents, who are generally more 
well-to-do? They are also being consulted abou* 
the location of junior colleges. Should they be 
in high schools or on separate campuses? What 
should be the vertical (age) and horizontal 
(functional) separation of higher educational 
institutions, and what might be the effect on 
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neighborhoods of new campuses or campus 
expansions? 

The planner has a responsibility for gather- 
ing relevant data, above and beyond the tradi- 
tional age-relevant demographic projections. 
And now that the Poverty Program has begun 
to obtain cooperation between educational au- 
thorities on the one hand, and various govern- 
ment and public agencies on the other hand, 
the city planner will probably be given increas- 
ing opportunities to influence education, as a 
coordinator between agencies and budget re- 
quests. 

Health. Health is a traditional field of so- 
cial welfare, and is probably the least contro- 
versial. Schermer found that in the Penjerdel 
region 60 per cent of expenditures for “health 
and welfare services” was for health.^^ How- 
ever, of this portion, 90 per cent was for hospi- 
tals and clinics, and only 10 per cent was for 
what might be considered preventive health.^- 
This seems to reflect a lack of policy, and the 
human characteristic of responding to prob- 
lems only after they develop, instead of antici- 
pating them and planning for their preven- 
tion. 

In the field of health, the city planner selects 
sites, allocates space, and advises on budgetary 
allocations. 

Recreation and Leisure. “The value of lei- 
sure-time activities, play, and recreation is 
usually conceded to lie in a nervous release 
which the social order imposes upon us.”^^ As 
such, the provision of recreational facilities 
and opportunities is clearly important to the 
whole society. However, 

so common is the identification of leisure and recre- 
ation with ‘going somewhere’ and ‘spending money’ 
that the lack of money clearly excludes the family 
with a low income from many outside associations 
and activities.^^ 

Recreation and leisure thus also become func- 
tions intimately connected with planning for 
social welfare in the narrower sense of the 
term. 

31 Schermer, op. cit., p. 48. 

33 George Andrew Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky, and 
Mary Alice Mclnery, Leisure: A Suburban Study (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934) , p. 17. 

34/&zd., p.l87. 


Planning for recreation and leisure includes 
the provision of large land tracts, such as parks 
and playgrounds, and of specific facilities such 
as assembly rooms and lounges in a housing 
project for the elderly, swimming pools for 
ghetto children, and bicycle paths for sophisti- 
cated New Yorkers. Parks require long-range 
land-use planning and foresight; they are tradi- 
tionally the responsibility of physical planners. 
Budgetary planning is necessary as well as the 
cooperation of social scientists to show which 
kinds of facilities are needed by what kinds of 
people. 

A caveat must be introduced here. George A. 
Lundberg writes that: 

leisure or recreation of a certain type is neither 
leisure nor recreation in any basic biological or 
psychological sense. Slavish pleasures and mechani- 
cal leisure are contradictions in terms. That the 
shorter working day necessarily means more leisure 
of a desired or desirable kind is a non sequitur 
which is almost universal but is palpably false. All it 
necessarily means is more time for other pursuits, or 
for simple boredom. Boredom is receiving increasing 
attention as a factor in mental disease. As Edman 
has said: ‘Leisure is an affair of mood and atmo- 
sphere rather than simply of the clock.’®® 

Thus, the city planner should direct his efforts 
towards variety of, and opportunity for, recrea- 
tion and leisure, while maintaining some per- 
spective vis-a-vis the results of his efforts. 

Selected Objectives for Citizens 

The following areas in which planners play a 
role affect the economic, social, and psychologi- 
cal welfare of the community's residents in 
more intangible ways than by the building of 
facilities. These areas of public policy involve: 

(1) the restriction or provision of opportuni- 
ties, for example, for residence and business; 

(2) the attainment of financial security, both 
collective and individual, through rational 
public expenditures and taxing policies, 
through financial aid to the unemployed, the 
poor, and those displaced by urban renewal 
and through job training; (3) the enhance- 
ment of psychological security, through well- 
advertised urban renewal relocation services, 
through policies regarding the phasing of 
urban renewal and the placement of public 

35/6id., p. 18. 
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housing, through job retraining and job place- 
ment, through psychiatric counseling, and 
through participation in community affairs. 

Incomes and the Economy 
According to Webber, 

there are no more direct routes to human better- 
ment than improvements in the educational systems 
and stimulation of the regional economies. No other 
public activities are likely to be more effective in 
equipping individuals for self-dependency and 
growth.^® 

The opportunities and responsibilities of re- 
gional planners are indeed numerous, and 
have grown immensely within the last five 
years, due mainly to federal legislation such as 
the Appalachian Program, the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, and the War on Poverty 

Through the activities of the city planner, 
economics has taken on a new significance. 
Here, the field can be divided into three inter- 
related categories: (1) the general economic 
viability of the whole community; (2) the 
fiscal condition of the community’s govern- 
ment; and (3) the economic condition of the 
residents. Urban planners have been tradition- 
ally, though sometimes peripherally, concerned 
with the first and second of these, and only 
recently with the third. 

Decision by government to accept responsi- 
bility for economic conditions came slowly, 
and involvement is still at quite an elementary 
level. However, where a local government does 
consider itself responsible for improving local 
economic conditions, it often takes measures 
that are indirectly harmful to neighboring 
communities:®® for example zoning out all nui- 
sance industries, zoning out low-income peo- 
ple, temporarily or drastically lowering taxes 
on certain “desirable” industries; providing no 
public housing and only minimal welfare serv- 
ices; or clearing slums without providing relo- 
cation for those displaced. 

City planners can work in ways that have a 
positive, constructive influence on the local 

36 Webber, op. cit., p. 235. 

37 William L. Batt, Jr., “Planning for the Unem- 
ployed, the Underemployed, and the Poor,” in Proceed- 
ings OF THE 1964 Annual Conference, Newark, Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners (Washington: The Institute, 
1964) , pp. 253-56. 

3S Frieden, op. cit., p. 323. 


economy without harming neighboring com- 
munities, e.g., by carrying out feasibility 
studies that would encourage the growth of di- 
versified industry; or by suggesting the most 
economical patterns for land use zoning. In ad- 
vising on budget schedules and in program- 
ming capital improvements, the city planner 
can influence the fiscal condition of the local 
government without influencing neighboring 
governments adversely. 

Only recently, with the advent of the Com- 
munity Renewal Program have city planners 
been forced to turn their attention more di- 
rectly to the question of the economic condi- 
tion of the residents, because urban renewal 
activities were having a greater impact on those 
people with economic problems than zoning, 
subdivision regulation, and land-use planning. 
With the Community Renewal Program the 
federal government began to show what was 
meant by “creative federalism” by requiring, 
for example, metropolitan-wide planning, and 
relocation of urban renewal displacees. This 
last requirement made even more visible than 
before the fact that many of those displaced by 
urban renewal cannot afford an economic rent. 
However, new federal requirements have been 
tempered with inducements such as rent subsi- 
dies, 100 per cent federal grants for urban re- 
newal relocation, area redevelopment funds, 
and War on Poverty funds. 

Today the urban planner’s responsibility, 
vis-a-vis economic problems, has widened to 
encompass the gathering of economic data 
needed to carry out economic-rehabilitation 
programs related to physical rehabilitation and 
capital improvement programs. 

Social Welfare Programs 

Since many social welfare problems stem from 
the apathy resulting from discrimination and 
other forms of social injustice, from a lack of 
knowledge of opportunities, and from emo- 
tional problems caused by poor living condi- 
tions and poverty, the planner should be famil- 
iar with programs to alleviate these problems. 
He can encourage such programs through coor- 
dination, research, budget advice, provision of 
service facilities where available, and Commu- 
nity Renewal Program recommendations. 
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Service facilities can involve counseling on 
mental health problems or can involve mar- 
riage counseling, vocational guidance, assist- 
ance on job interviews, help in filling out job 
applications, and group discussion sessions in 
preparation for job training.^^ Counseling can 
be undertaken at one level by doctors in men- 
tal health clinics and hospitals, at another level 
by case workers, and at still another level by 
the non-professional residents of a ghetto.**® 

The urban renewal planner can affect the 
social rehabilitation of families crucially, for it 
is precisely at the time that rehousing becomes 
mandatory that many needy families are first 
brought into contact with the community’s so- 
cial agencies. Urban renewal programs can be 
materially assisted through the Poverty Pro- 
gram and others such as the Ford Foundation’s 
“grey areas program.’’ A program of housing 
code enforcement provides this same opportu- 
nity to work with the residents of poor areas. 

Improvement in social relations was the in- 
tention of President Kennedy’s 1963 Executive 
Order on Equal Opportunity in Housing, 
which prompted the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration to require every new or amended Com- 
munity Renewal Program to include studies o£ 
the extent of housing discrimination and segre- 
gation in the community. Recommendations 
were also to include an affirmative program of 
local action to end discrimination and to es- 
tablish a truly free market in housing and re- 
lated facilities.*^ Providence’s Social Plan, for 
example, recommends that neighborhoods into 
which urban renewal displacees are to be 
moved should be prepared to receive the new- 
comers.*^ 

Advocate Planning 

The ways in which city planners participate in 

Allegheny Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods-Housing, Inc., Action for Employment; A 
Demonstration Neighborhood Manpower Project to 
Nov. 30, 1964, Midway Report (Pittsburgh: The Coun- 
cil, 1965) , p. 29. 

^0 Ibid,, pp. 11-23. 

William L. Slayton, “Impact of the Community 
Renewal Program on Urban Renewal,” in Proceedings 
of the 1964 Annual Conference, Newark, American 
Institute of Planners (Washington: The Institute, 
1964) , p. 155. 

^2 Rhode Island Council of Community Services, Inc., 
op. cit., pp. 33-34. 


social welfare planning, discussed earlier, in- 
volve the planner as an employee of, or con- 
sultant to, local government. The role dis- 
cussed here — that of advocate planning — 
involves him as a citizen, often as a protagonist 
against the local government. 

The role of advocate planning has developed 
only in the last few years. It is based on the 
thesis that not all city planning proposals must 
be developed by a public agency and its con- 
sultants; that citizens holding special sets of 
values about community development might 
call upon the assistance of a professional plan- 
ner to prepare a plan advocating their views. 
The essence of advocacy planning is the en- 
couragement of organization on the part of 
those people who are most often the objects of 
planning activities — that is, those most often 
“planned for.” 

Some planners feel modest about their abil- 
ity to plan for others, in recognition of the fact 
that others may have goals differing from their 
own. Professor John Dyckman feels that the 
caretakers’ interests and the long-run interests 
of the client often conflict, and that it is legiti- 
mate to ask whether expert judgments made by 
planners are inherently better than individual 
free choices made by clients.*® It is obvious, at 
any rate, that some planning activities under- 
taken with the intention of helping the under- 
privileged were actually more painful than the 
conditions the planners were trying to allevi- 
ate; and since these planning activities were 
only partial solutions, the supposed beneficiar- 
ies were unable to make positive use of them. 
For instance, a family is moved into public 
housing; the father remains unemployed; and 
thus, to support the family, the father must 
leave so that his wife can collect Aid to De- 
pendent Children payments. 

Some planners have also felt that certain 
planning activities specifically disregarded the 
interests of the underprivileged. 

The Canadian planner Adamson feels that 
J. S. Mill’s statement of a hundred years ago still 

43 John W. Dyckman, “Social Planning, Social Plan- 
ners, and Planned Societies,” Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, XXXII (March, 1966) , pp. 70- 
71. Reprinted by permission of The Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners, March, 1966, Vol. no. 
32, No. 3. 
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holds true that '"the concessions of the privi- 
leged to the underprivileged are seldom 
brought about by any better motivation than 
the power of the underprivileged to extort 
them/’^ As we have already seen, the under- 
privileged in today’s society, as always, are at a 
disadvantage in two particular ways in at- 
tempting to obtain concessions: the first is their 
apathy, their sense of powerlessness, — they do 
not even try to exert power; the second is their 
lack of knowledge about what is going on and 
of government plans that will affect them. Fre- 
quently, the first time those in urban renewal 
areas become aware of the government’s inten- 
tion to clear sites is when they receive a notice 
to evacuate — sometimes within 48 hours. 

Advocacy planning could provide profes- 
sional services for those people who are affected 
by planning activities. At one time a planner 
would have had difficulty in giving such serv- 
ices for he was in the position of having to 
initiate and organize opposition to the plans 
his own agency was developing. More recently, 
however, the task of organizing such opposi- 
tion has been assumed by minority groups 
themselves, so that now an ''advocate planner” 
can recognize the legitimate claims made by 
these groups, and urge the agency to accede to 
reasonable requests on grounds of political ex- 
pediency. 

In addition to these practical arguments in 
support of advocate planning, there are more 
theoretical arguments. Advocate planning 
seems most adaptable to what John Dakin calls 
the "process theory” of planning, which holds 
that planning is "dynamic, not static, and is 
part of an on-going process; . . . that goals are 
really less important than the process of mov- 
ing towards them, for in accomplishing goals, 
we change them . . 

Advocate planning groups, usually repre- 
senting themselves as sympathetic to the needs 
of low income families, have been established 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco. A national planning organization, 

^Anthony Adamson, “Physical Planning and Social 
Planning,” Planning 1965 (Chicago; American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1965) , p. 192. 

John Dakin, “An Evaluation of the ‘Choice’ The- 
ory of Planning,” Journal of the American Institute 
OF Planners, XXIX (Feb., 1963) , p. 26. 


Planners for Equal Opportunity, was created 
in 1964. At present, advocate planners working 
to assist low income neighborhoods frequently 
do so without pay or at very low salaries, often 
provided through foundation support. Advo- 
cate planning may become an important part 
of city planning in due course, but its future 
depends on whether resources can be found to 
support professionals who work for indigent 
clients. It is possible that in the future finan- 
cial support may be forthcoming for such as- 
sistance in the way that legal aid is now pro- 
vided. 


Planning by Social Welfare Workers 

Social Welfare Councils 

The most common type of social planning in 
urban areas is that of social welfare planning 
carried out by councils of health and social 
work agencies. These councils act either on 
behalf of their constituent agencies or as con- 
sultants to planning and anti-poverty groups. 

Health and welfare councils began in Pitts- 
burgh and Milwaukee in the early 1900s. 

Through exchange of information about pro- 
grams and policies tbe early councils sought to elimi- 
nate overlapping and duplication of effort and thus 
to move from a collection of unrelated individual 
programs toward a coherent community program.^® 

The health and welfare councils also gener- 
ally took on the responsibility for administra- 
tion of the funds raised annually through the 
united charitable fund drives. In spite of drives 
toward development of coordinated welfare 
services aimed at filling the needs of the com- 
munity in a systematic way, the work of health 
and welfare councils has tended to remain 
largely coordinative in nature. In effect, their 
role has been to coordinate the various services 
already being carried out by member agencies 
such as social work counseling, group work, 
soup kitchen operation. Girl Scout clubs, and 
homemaker services. Consequently, although 
such councils may have definite goal orienta- 
tions, their achievements tend to be condi- 

4« Harry L. Lurie, ed.. Encyclopedia of Social Work 
(New York: National Association of Social Workers, 
1965) , p. 802. 
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tioned by the kinds of services they can coordi- 
nate. Elizabeth Wood, in an essay for the Pratt 
Community Education program, noted that 
“The social planner is concerned with those 
resources and institutions which society offers 
to enable people to meet their personal 
goals."'^* It is the resources, not the goals, that 
are the focus of social welfare planning. Most 
social plans, prepared by social welfare coun- 
cils are based on an assumption that the client 
population of various welfare programs is inad- 
equately served. This may or may not be true 
as, without coordination, each agency may be 
ignorant of the others’ methods and purposes. 
Some plans have moved from this assumption 
to the formulation of a set of recommendations 
for greater coordination and communication 
among the staffs of social work and social im- 
provement agencies both public and private. 

Although the assumptions and recommenda- 
tions are to a large extent true and helpful, 
they may be criticized on the grounds that they 
fail to specify (1) the nature of the client 
population and its goals, together with the 
goals the social agencies have set for their 
clients and themselves; (2) the ways in which 
these sets of goals can be reconciled; (3) the 
changes in services that would implement the 
revised goal statement. 

Thus the failings of these social plans mirror 
those of the physical plans prepared by city 
planning agencies. They lack techniques for 
ascertaining facts about the client population, 
and for determining democratic and open 
processes for setting goals. The possession of 
such techniques would make their recommen- 
dations useful for achieving personal goals. 

Another example of social welfare planning 
by social work councils is that of the Health 
and Welfare Association of Pittsburgh for AC- 
TION-Housing, Inc., through study of the so- 
cial needs of a Pittsburgh neighborhood, 
Homewood-Brush ton. The Health and Wel- 

M. Miller, “Book Review — Social Planning: A 
Primer for Urbanists, by Elizabeth Wood,” Journal of 
THE American Institute of Planners, XXXII (July, 
1966) , pp. 248-i9. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc., Social and Physical 
Planning Experiences in the Homewood-Brushton 
Neighborhood of Pittsburgh 1960-63 (Pittsburgh: AC- 
TION-Housing, Inc., May, 1964) , passim. 


fare Association (HWA) worked with the 
Homewood-Brushton Citizens Renewal Coun- 
cil, a neighborhood association which had been 
at the forefront of planning for physical reha- 
bilitation and renewal. The HWA was assisted 
by the community organizer that ACTION- 
Housing, Inc., had supplied to the Council. 
Using information supplied by the Community 
Council, by the organizer, and by other social 
agencies operating in the neighborhood to- 
gether with census data, school board informa- 
tion, and other resources, the Association pre- 
pared a social plan for the neighborhood. The 
plan specified the levels of schooling, job train- 
ing, counseling, and other social services and 
facilities needed over a 20-year period. The 
plan’s assumption was that since the neighbor- 
hood’s residents were at a disadvantage with 
respect to that of the city as a whole, extraordi- 
nary efforts by the city government were 
needed to reduce the levels of unemployment, 
family instability, and other factors that ex- 
isted in the Homewood-Brushton community. 

A third type of social planning carried out 
by social work agencies is that of social survey 
work in areas that have been designated for 
renewal, rehabilitation, or other kinds of proj- 
ect action by city planning agencies. The social 
work councils here act in their capacities as 
expert judges of the needs of the client popula- 
tion. An example of this type of planning is 
that carried out by the Health and Welfare 
Council of Philadelphia for the CRP program 
of the Philadelphia City Planning Commis- 
sion. Here the Council carried out an extensive 
series of interviews — one set with a random 
sample of household heads,^® and another with 
a number of individuals in the target commu- 
nities known to be ‘community leaders’ by the 
local social work agencies.®® The findings were 
incorporated in the CRP’s recommendations 
on the types of project action such as clearance, 
rehabilitation, and the purchase of housing by 
the public housing authority, which might be 
appropriate in a given community. 

In the Philadelphia case, the social work 

McGough, op. cit., passim. 

Mary W. Herman, Comparative Studies of Identifi- 
able Areas in Philadelphia, Philadelphia Community 
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phia: The Program, 1964) , passim. 
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council was acting as aide to the staff of the 
planning commission in the processes of fact- 
finding and goal formulation. Thus the Coun- 
cil was not engaged in ‘‘global” social planning, 
but merely the partial process of adding a so- 
cial dimension to physical planning. 

Welfare-Related Functions of Local 
Government 

Some kind of planning, even if it amounts 
merely to annual budgeting, is carried out by 
all the welfare-related units of local govern- 
ments and special districts, for example the 
park departments, public aid departments, po- 
lice departments, and school boards. However, 
the various line agencies and special districts 
have not, in the past, attempted to integrate 
their functions in such a way as to stimulate 
needy people to overcome their economic or 
social handicaps successfully. 

The local public agency most directly re- 
sponsible for helping people to overcome such 
handicaps is the public welfare agency, whose 
main activity is casework. 

Eligibility for casework assistance has been, 
until recently, limited by arbitrary income for- 
mulas and budgets imposed on the agency. 
Agencies have tended to be essentially custo- 
dial, and eligibility highly restricted. Casework 
has also been traditionally handicapped by low 
salaries and inadequate staff. Finally, because 
of the self-imposed passiveness of welfare agen- 
cies vis-k-vis their legally eligible clients, “in- 
take” has been limited to recipients who come 
on their own initiative, and who apparently 
appear, disappear, and reappear at unantici- 
pated times — “testimony to the fragile nature 
of their situation and to the failure of our 
conventional public welfare programs to alter 
their life chances decisively.”®^ It is not surpris- 
ing that welfare recipients should call public 
aid “welfare colonialism.”®^ 

But new social values have been expressed in 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1961, the Social 
Security Act of 1962, the Economic Oppor- 

Edward A. Lehan, “The Municipality’s Response 
to Changing Concepts of Public Welfare,” in The 
Revolution in Public Welfare: the Connecticut Ex- 
perience, ed. by R. Levenson (Storrs: Institute of Public 
Service, University of Connecticut, 1966) , p. 47. 
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tunity Act of 1964, and the Housing and Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. These acts presage a redefi- 
nition of public welfare away from custody by 
passive welfare agencies over a limited number 
of eligible clients, and toward social reform. 
Public welfare units have not been found in 
the vanguard of this social reform. Very few 
have lobbied for higher minimum wages, have 
become engaged in shaping the municipality’s 
response in those cities experiencing organized 
Negro protests, or have forged links with 
human relations groups or with urban renewal 
relocation services.®® It appears that public wel- 
fare agencies had become too staid and bureau- 
cratic in their custodial functions and were 
reluctant to expose the inadequacies of their 
former practices. Nevertheless, the new cur- 
rents of social action aimed at institutional 
change promise to carry welfare agencies in 
their wake. 

This is indicated by the fact that progressive 
welfare agencies have replaced terms of eligi- 
bility and income maintenance with theories of 
“case movement.” They have replaced the term 
“assistance” with the term “investment.” They 
now emphasize “prevention.” They are more 
willing to admit that dealing with the individ- 
ual has its limitations, and thus have turned 
also to group counseling. Plans are now being 
carried out on a neighborhood basis, which is 
uniquely suited to social action efforts.®^ 

Under the pressure of identifying case move- 
ments, measured by objective indices such as 
income, occupation, education, and housing, 
welfare agencies are increasingly subjecting re- 
cipients to statistical classification and research, 
physical and mental tests, and case manage- 
ment by abstract principles. In Hartford, for 
example, persons tested and found by the Con- 
necticut State Employment Service to be capa- 
ble of further education are forced to attend 
classes or forfeit assistance. Day care atten- 
dance may become mandatory for children on 
Aid to Dependent Children, with the mother 
required to work or attend school, on the prin- 
ciple that this might be the best way to subsi- 
dize the ADC family — a good example of the 
application of the theory of preventive social 

53 Lehan, op. cit., p. 48. 
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work. Hartford now plans to include day care 
centers in new schools and routinely applies 
housing code standards to general assistance 
recipients, through cooperation among welfare, 
housing code, and relocation personnel. In ap- 
propriate cases a homemaker-teacher is as- 
signed, furnished through a contract with the 
Family Service Society.”'’^ 

In addition to the change in outlook and 
values that have helped to provoke a rejuvena- 
tion of public welfare, a second factor — that of 
physical urban renewal — is bound to have a 
similar impact on the administration of public 
welfare, for now municipalities will no longer 
be able to limit their intake of welfare clients. 

The relocation function of urban renewal alone 
brings public administrators face-to-face with ‘prob- 
lem people’ in a context which involves every nook 
and cranny of the locality and focuses responsibility 
on a wide spectrum of public officials in a way never 
felt before. . . . Hartford’s urban renewal plan, for 
example, is founded on the idea that every family to 
be moved will be the subject of intensive efforts to 
modify its status upward long before the act of 
relocation.”® 

Here welfare workers will play a leading role 
in the interagency neighborhood field organi- 
zations, working without close departmental 
supervision, in harness with planners, redevel- 
opers, relocators, policemen, housing inspec- 
tors, and employment counselors assigned with 
them to a particular neigliborliood. Each field 
organization will work under the direct control 
of the city manager’s office.”^ 

Yet, as a strategic matter, the municipality 
must limit and subdivide its intake over the 
short run; thus, the need for planning and 
coordination among agencies, to establish 
priorities. 

Tuk Fkdkral Estabi.ishmknt 

A third major area of social planning includes 
the federal agencies directly responsible for so- 
cial welfare programs and the agencies and 
other loI)bies for congressional and executive 
action to alter present programs or create new 
ones. The primary agency responsible for social 
programs is the Department of Health, Educa- 

Ibid., p. .no. 
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tion, and Welfare. Its constituent parts, e.g., 
the Office of Education, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and Public Health Service each 
administer major segments of social service 
and social change goals. Additional agencies 
involved in the social welfare field are the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, and 
Department of Labor. 

The planners’ roles in these agencies consist 
of developing programs to implement federal 
legislation, and programs upon which new leg- 
islation may be based. Research sections of the 
federal agencies carry out extensive research 
and demonstration programs designed to test 
and gain acceptability for new departures in 
social legislation. 

At the national level, goal setting for the 
federal social agencies is carried out by the 
staffs of the agencies themselves, working in 
conjunction with the Office of the President, 
and by national lobby groups representing 
major public and private groups with an inter- 
est in the fields of legislation under considera- 
tion. Innovations in social welfare legislation 
are reached through congressional compro- 
mises among the interests of the various groups 
opposing and favoring new legislation. 

This national goal-setting and implementa- 
tional process has been attacked as inadequate 
for the needs of new social legislation because 
it inadequately represents the clients of many 
of the social-welfare programs — the poor, the 
elderly, and the minority groups. These are 
seen as relatively helpless to express their inter- 
ests through national lobbying and other influ- 
ence-wielding devices available to the wealthier 
and more powerful groups. This criticism has 
led to a recent innovation in goal-formulation 
techniques, as exemplified by the citizen partic- 
ipation reejuirement of the Urban Renewal 
program and the ‘‘maximum feasible participa- 
tion” provision of the jx^verty program. 7'he 
innovation consists of the provision for .goal 
formulation at both the federal government 
and tlie local ncighborliood levels. 

Once a general goal such as slum elimination 
or poverty elimination is establi.shed, machin- 
ery is set up for accompli.shing thi.s goal, which 
includes that of consultation with the {X)pula- 
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tion most directly affected by the actions stipu- 
lated in the law. 

Anti-Poverty Planning 

A very specialized type of planning, the plan- 
ning of programs to combat jxoverty, represents 
the final and most recent major type of social 
planning by people other than city planners. 
At the outset it should be noted tliat this type 
of planning might entail the broadest type of 
planning — the planning of national social pol- 
icy to eliminate social and economic injustice. 
Rut the meaning given here to anti-poverty 
planning is a narrower one. 'Fhe social plan- 
ning referred to here is that planning asso- 
ciated with the growing number of programs 
arising out of the Economic Opjiortunity Act 
(EGA) as well as other federal legislation asso- 
ciated with what (Jans called policies of 
‘‘guided mobility.*’ 

The nee<l for planning arises in the various 
training programs on which much of the 
anti-poventy fight is based. These programs in- 
clutle tho.se intended to give a “headstart” in 
education to children from poor families and 
those intended to offer new vocational oppor- 
tunities to teenagers and to adults. Another 
anti-poverty program which will increasingly 
call upon the help of planners is economic 
dcvelojmient, 'I’he federal Economic* Develop- 
ment Act, sucxxNssor to the Appalachia Bill, es- 
tabli.shcs federal support for local development 
programs, particularly tho.se favoring commu- 
nities or sectors of {K)pulation in great eco- 
nomic need. This program will direct eco- 
nomic exj)ansion away from general expan.si<m, 
as is frecpiently the goal in commercial and 
industrial urban renewal, and toward more di- 
rect a.ssistance to areas in greatest need of help. 

But tlie major area for planning work is in 
the development of ( Community Action Pro- 
grams (CAP) cstabli.shed under 'I'itle 11 of the 
Economic Opjiortunity Act. File CAPs are de- 
vices estal)lished specafically for the pin poses of 
obtaining local support through planning for 
programs aimed at reducing poverty. 

One of the great and unsolved jiroblems a.s- 
sociated witli 'I'itle 11 of the EGA is just how 
much its recpiirement of “maximum fea.sible 
participation” by the [K)or will seriously handi- 


cap efforts of professionals to assist in the plan- 
ning of programs. Many strong arguments both 
pro and con have been put forth concerning 
the exclusion from the CAPs of non-poor, par- 
ticularly, technicians representing middle-class 
oriented professions. Professional planners can 
play a strategic role in assisting these programs, 
but it may be a role which will have to be 
played from a distance so that the wishes of the 
poor may be respected and their power devel- 
o{>ed. 

The Community Action Programs of the 
anti-poverty program have adopted a variety of 
technic[ues for mecLing the participation re- 
(juirement. One technique is that of s{>ecial 
elections in poverty-stricken neighborhoods, 
with a requirement that the income of those 
elected to fxwerty boards shall be below a cer- 
tain level. Another techniejue is that of includ- 
ing on decision-making l>oards the board mem- 
bers of neighborhood social-service groups who 
have had long ex()erience in working with so- 
cial service staffs and up|>er-income board 
members of charitable organizatioiLs. 

The anti-poverty program differs in signifi- 
cant ways from other social welfare programs 
that originated in tlie New Deal era. I.ike the 
public housing program, it is designed to affect 
only selected parts of tlie population — those 
living in slums and other urban and rural 
“poverty jK>ckets.“ 'This is in marked contra.st 
to the New Deal programs, which were tie- 
signed to offer various forms of social security 
to the entire j>opulation of the nation, regard- 
less of income level. 'The .second major innova- 
tion is that it does not rely only on national 
decision-making proce.sses for the formulation 
of .social goals, but rests on an assumption that 
tlie clients of the program must be involved in 
secontl-level goal setting and in implementa- 
tional deci.sions. 

lliis assumption brings us back to tlie local 
action grouj)s discu.s.H(Kl in the section on advo- 
cacy planning. Lcxial {xilitical action groups 
are not planning groups, but thc*y are crucial 
ingredients in the accomplishment of planning 
goals. First, in pursuing goals such as decent 
housing and individual economic .sedf- 
sufficiency, jdanning and welfare agencies are 
l)Icxked by the jxtrvasive apatliy of their 
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“clients.” Local action groups are a means for 
overcoming this apathy, through education 
and involvement. Secondly, local action groups 
characteristically have such by-products as 
self-education, clean-up, fix-up, and school im- 
provement campaigns, among others, all of 
which involve the mobilization of private re- 
sources towards the very goals that planners are 
trying to achieve. 

Saul Alinsky's Industrial Areas Foundation 
is the best known effort to organize local action 
groups. The democratic basis on which Alinsky 
creates mass organizations allows the so-called 
“little man” to “gather into his hands the 
power he needs to make and shape his life.”®® 
Alinsky’ s stimulus wrought amazing results in 
private urban renewal in Back-of- the- Yards, 
Chicago, during the late 1930s. Since then his 
nonprofit lAF has organized some 44 groups 
across the nation, including, most notably, 
Mexican-Americans in California and Negro- 
Americans in the Woodlawn neighborhood of 
Chicago. 

The Anti-Poverty’s Community Action Pro- 
grams should regard such local private initia- 
tive as a valuable tool, and should encourage 
the organization of local action groups. 

Resources and Level of Operation 

It is difficult to separate funds from personnel 
when speaking of social welfare resources. 
However, it is safe to say that government pro- 
vides more financial than manpower resources. 
In the first place, the government contracts 
with private agencies and universities to carry 
on research and to implement social welfare 
projects. In the second place, many cities car- 
rying out Community Renewal Programs pre- 
fer to rely as much as possible on existing 
voluntary welfare agencies.®® Not only private 
agencies but also private citizens can be used 
on a volunteer basis in social welfare planning 
and programming and, of course, implementa- 
tion. For example, Pittsburgh’s Action for 
Employment (a demonstration neighborhood 
manpower project) used nonprofessional, “in- 

58 Silbennan, op. cit., pp. 321-28. 

58 Rhode Island Council of Community Services, Inc., 
op. cit., p, 26. 


digenous” ghetto residents to recruit and coun- 
sel unemployed people in relation to a job 
training and job placement program; the plan- 
ning directors in this case felt that such tasks 
required native ability more than advanced 
skills.®® Several of the more successful experi- 
ences in social welfare planning have shown 
the importance of using the energies of the 
“grass roots.” New Haven concludes that “the 
people who are going to be called on to put a 
program over, to support it, or even to cooper- 
ate with it had better be involved from the 
beginning in putting it together.”®^ 

An important source of funds for pilot or 
demonstration projects has been various large 
private foundations, notably the Ford Founda- 
tion, which, for example, gave $3.2 million be- 
tween 1960 and 1963 for a series of educational 
experiments focused on the needs of culturally 
disadvantaged children, and $12.1 million be- 
tween 1961 and 1963 for Community Develop- 
ment Programs in the “grey areas” of four cit- 
ies and one state.®^ 

The Penjerdel Study reports the following 
financial sources of five counties in southeast 
Pennsylvania for health, welfare, recreation 
and “central services related to health and wel- 
fare”:®® 


local government 

15.2% 

state government 

21.0 

federal government 

9.1 

fees from users 

41.1 

contributions 

7.7 

investments 

2.8 

all other 

3.1 


Schermer points out that while private con- 
tributions and investments represent less than 
one-seventh of the dollar volume of health, 
welfare, and recreation expenditures, neverthe- 
less a very high ratio of what is invested in 
planning and preventive work, and those ser- 

8® Allegheny Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods-Housing, Inc., op. cit., pp. 19-23. 

81 Gregory R. Farrell, A Climate of Change: 
Community Action in New Haven (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University, Urban Studies Center, 1965) , 
p. 58. 

82 National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, American Community Development, 
Preliminary Reports by Directors of Projects Assisted 
BY the Ford Foundation in Four Cities and a State 
(New York: Ford Foundation, 1963) , p. 1. 

63 Schermer, op. cit., p. 32. 
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vices that can be individualized, comes from 
private sources.®^ 

There is not total agreement among plan- 
ners about the use of existing institutions, how- 
ever. Schermer found them only partially use- 
ful, because of “institutional inertia.'’®"* 

Geographic Scale for Solutions 

Needless to say, both private and governmental 
resources are available at all geographic levels. 
The particular geographic scale at which funds 
and personnel are recruited becomes a more 
crucial question when governmental rather 
than private voluntary action is sought, be- 
cause government schemes are more restrictive 
then private resources. Even so, Schermer feels 
that the geographic scale of private social wel- 
fare activity can help to determine the 
geographic scale at which the government at- 
tempts to solve welfare problems, because pri- 
vate charity fosters in citizens a sense of com- 
mitment to the area served by the charitable 
organization.®® Thus, if a regional (interstate 
or intercounty) charity can be organized, there 
is more likelihood that the same region will 
develop intergovernmental cooperation, and 
thus provide a presumably more logical juris- 
diction for solving welfare problems. 

The jurisdictional level which provides the 
funds and personnel for social welfare is not- 
necessarily the same jurisdictional level at 
which the solutions are actually administered. 
This is to be expected, since solutions are 
naturally administered at the level which has 
the closest contact with “the people,” whereas 
such local levels are unable to levy the taxes 
needed to cover welfare programs and other 
activities of local government. Moreover, taxes 
can be collected more efficiently (i.e., for less 
cost per $1 collected) at the higher levels than 
at the lower levels of government.®’' 

There are two main reasons for the inability 
of local jurisdictions to cover their own costs: 
(1) they are in competition with other local 

p. 36. 

65 Ibid., p. 25. 

66 7&fd., pp. 42-51. 

67 Sam M. Lambert, Nine Questions on Federal 
Support for Public Schools (Washington: National Ed- 
ucation Association Legislative Commission, 1960) , pp. 
1-2. 


areas to attract taxpayers and to repel welfare 
clients; thus, local jurisdictions have an incen- 
tive to lower taxes and to cut down on welfare 
programs and other governmental services; (2) 
welfare problems often occur at unpredictable 
times and in unpredictable places, but not con- 
tinuously nor nationwide; thus, a locale that is 
suddenly hit by a welfare problem, e.g., unem- 
ployment, is unable to assume the unexpected 
burdens, just as individuals are unable to as- 
sume unexpected financial burdens without 
sharing these burdens through a collective in- 
surance program. 

For the above reasons, many leaders, notably 
the economist Walter Heller, have proposed 
plans for tax-sharing among levels of govern- 
ment. The grant-in-aid programs presently 
used, are criticized for destroying the auton- 
omy of local governments. Automatic tax- 
sharing plans avoid this “strings attached” crit- 
icism. Automatic sharing plans could distrib- 
ute according to any number of criteria, e.g., 
inversely according to income levels, which the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 includes in its formula; or directly accord- 
ing to population; or directly according to the 
amount of taxes contributed by each state, al- 
though such a formula as this would probably 
never gain political acceptance, since the 
American polity has come to favor a certain 
degree of income equalization. 

Preference among fund distribution systems 
depends mainly on the accepted hierarchy of 
values: as between, for example, local self- 
determination and equality of opportunity. 
Those who are concerned with social welfare 
would tend to place equality of opportunity 
above local self-determination, since the latter 
value is of primary benefit to the local power 
structure and not of benefit to welfare clients 
who, for subjective psychological reasons or for 
objective economic and educational reasons, 
have almost no political power with which to 
help determine local decisions. 

This is not to say that welfare recipients 
would not welcome the opportunity for self- 
determination. In fact, ghetto organizations 
have actually rebuffed offers of stepped-up gov- 
ernmental aid, precisely because the decision to 
extend this aid was not determined by the 
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ghetto residents themselves.®® However, as long 
as the governmental structure remains as it 
now is — that is with local politicians mak- 
ing decisions for entire heterogeneous cities, 
largely unhampered by the objectives or nomi- 
nal policies of other elements of the polity 
(e.g., federal representatives and civil servants 
lacking effective authority; or the “disenfran- 
chised” poor and uneducated) , an automatic 
tax-sharing plan would not solve the welfare 
recipients’ desires for self-determination. 

The geographic level at which physical plan- 
ners attempt to deal with welfare problems 
may differ from the level at which social plan- 
ners choose to solve these problems. One rea- 
son is that each has traditionally worked on a 
different geographic scale: social planners tra- 
ditionally focused on neighborhoods, while 
physical planners focused on larger areas. How- 
ever, urban renewal is now bringing the physi- 
cal planner down to the neighborhood level, 
while the previously mentioned obstacles to 
social welfare planning will, hopefully, cause 
social welfare planners to become more cogni- 
zant of the need to work on a much larger 
geographic scale. 

There is no one geographic scale at which it 
is preferable to attack all social welfare prob- 
lems. In the first place, no one jurisdictional 
level could handle the problems alone; thus, 
there must be cooperation among levels. 
Usually it is the federal government and the 
states that provide a large portion of the finan- 
cial resources, while the local government de- 
cides what it needs and how it will go about 
meeting its needs, and then actually carries out 
the program. 

Cooperation is needed not only among gov- 
ernmental levels, but also among neighboring 
jurisdictions at the same level. Frieden makes 
this point very strongly: 

Conflict between local governments arises from a 
context of intergovernmental relations in which 
considerations of municipal finance join with social 
prejudices in creating incentives for public officials 
to prevent the poor from living within their juris- 
dictions, or at least to hold their number to a 
minimum. A fundamental objective for all groups 
concerned with human welfare in urban America 
must be to change the intergovernmental setting in 

®8Silberman, op. ciL, pp. 313 and 344. 


ways that will provide greater incentives for socially 
responsible policies. Until the legal and political 
context of local government is changed in this direc- 
tion, dty planners alone will be able to accomplish 
little in enlarging the choices available to the poor 
or opening the gates for a freer movement of all 
people throughout urban areas.®® 

Wherever the conflict between governmental 
units at a given level is insoluble, it is likely 
that a higher governmental jurisdiction will 
intervene to resolve the conflict. 

National 

Regarding the level of government best suited 
for various social welfare functions, it must be 
said that not all planners are agreed on this 
matter. They differ, for example, on the degree 
to which they would expect to be able to rely 
on the national level of government. John 
Dyckman states that most social gains will be 
engineered from Washington, 

Anthony Adamson says that: 

. . . planning, as the vital concept in government 
for the formation of social policy, for the formation 
of public institutions, and for the formation of good 
physical environment is now recognized at the 
top.’’"^ 

Although he believes that it is mainly the local 
level that harbors the inhibitions to planning 
that arise from vested economic interests and 
beliefs, from rigid governmental institutions, 
from bigotry and uncharitableness, Adamson is 
nevertheless optimistic in thinking that these 
inhibitions are currently “giving way at a time 
when we are very prosperous indeed.”^® 

Applied to the United States, Adamson’s 
statement should be modified to state that the 
local governments are still poor, while the na- 
tion as a whole is wealthy, and it is the na- 
tional wealth that is not only allowing us to 
overcome our inhibitions against planning, but 
is now forcing these inhibitions to give way. 
However, 

enlightened federal policies will not produce 
better results in practice if local governments con- 
tinue to use programs to attract middle-income 

®9 Frieden, op. cit., pp. 322-23. 

Dyckman, op. cit., p. 75. 

Adamson, op. cit., p. 193. 

^^Ibid. 
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families rather than to give fresh opportunities to 
the poor/® 

Interstate 

The interstate regional scale was studied specif- 
ically by Schermer in the Penjerdel area. He 
found that this scale would be the best at 
which to approach the following aspects of so- 
cial planning: 

1. Expensive and specialized facilities such 
as hospitals, clinics, post-high school training, 
college and postgraduate institutions; 

2. Economic development, promotion of em- 
ployment opportunity, job recruitment, and 
on-the-job training; 

3. The alleviation of inequities, racial re- 
strictions in employment and housing, and 
overconcentration of low-income and nonwhite 
population in the central cities; 

4. Major recreational and cultural facilities. 

State 

The state level is often a good scale at which to 
attack certain economic problems, but as can 
be seen from the Area Redevelopment and Ap- 
palachia programs, their solution usually re- 
quires a regional approach of interstate dimen- 
sion.. 

For those social welfare problems that can be 
approached at a smaller-than-interstate scale, 
the role of the state government is usually one 
of coordinating efforts and the provision of 
financial aids and incentives to yet smaller 
“problem areas." North Carolina established 
the first statewide agency in the United States 
with the explicit purpose of making an all-out 
assault on the problems of poverty; but even 
so, it was felt that significant results were likely 
to come from experimental educational pro- 
grams in a number of carefully selected com- 
munities rather than from mere per capita or 
“equalized" income-maintenance funds distrib- 
uted throughout the state.’'^ 

Metropolitan 

In general what has been said of the regional 
scale applies also to the metropolitan scale, but 
it seems that as the constituent governmental 
units become more local (from states to coun- 
ts Frieden, op. cit., p. 326. 

74 National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, op. cit., p. 32. 


ties to incorporated suburbs) , so the forces of 
authority seem to become more provincial and 
exclusive. This would seem to indicate that 
metropolitan areas will find it more difficult to 
plan for social welfare than regions. However, 
they do have the advantage of being specific 
entities, recognized both by the people (which 
Schermer thinks is a crucial ingredient for suc- 
cess) and by the higher levels of government 
(e.g., the federal government. Bureau of the 
Census) . 

County 

Health problems are currently being attacked 
most energetically by the county which also 
provides some recreational and educational fa- 
cilities. The county’s role varies according to 
whether it is near a metropolitan area or not. 
It is often in a strategic position to provide an 
opportunity for alleviating the results of the 
racial and ethnic discrimination that is often 
found in the exclusive suburbs of a metropolis, 
for open occupancy laws passed by county 
boards of supervisors might help to discourage 
massive invasions by minority groups into 
those suburbs that might pioneer in policies of 
non-discrimination in housing. 

City 

The level at which urban planners have tradi- 
tionally worked is the city, and this is the scale 
at which social welfare problems are most visi- 
ble. It is at the city level that most private, 
voluntary social welfare agencies exist, social 
casework is organized, the school system is di- 
rected, a park and recreational service is pro- 
vided, public housing is built, and urban re- 
newal is carried out. It is also, of course, the 
level at which most public facilities and services 
such as water, sewerage, streets, sidewalks, 
street lighting, and garbage collection are pro- 
vided, and the level at which zoning, subdivi- 
sion, and building code regulations are most 
common — all of which relate to the social wel- 
fare of the immediate residents and neighbor- 
ing communities. 

The city has been assisted by recent national 
legislation in many areas of its responsibility, 
including water and sewage treatment, high- 

75 Schermer, op. cit., p. 50. 
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ways, schools, public housing, urban renewal, 
and in regard to the War on Poverty. However, 
in metropolitan areas, federal aid is increas- 
ingly being made contingent upon intergovern- 
mental cooperation and planning, so that 
while the city within a metropolitan area is 
perhaps the most important implementer of 
social welfare within its jurisdiction, and while 
it is being forced increasingly to engage in 
general planning, nevertheless its role in gen- 
eral and social planning tends to diminish as 
governmental units of wider jurisdiction as- 
sume greater responsibilities. 

While much significant work could be done 
at the city level, the power structure tends to 
be conservative. It is likely to oppose ordi- 
nances that prohibit racial or ethnic discrimi- 
nation. Reinforcing this situation is the fact 
that some “liberals” might not support very 
progressive legislation at the city level through 
fear of attracting undue numbers of persons 
with social problems. 

Neighborhood 

Social welfare at the neighborhood level, even 
more than at the city level, has traditionally 
made use of private resources, such as settle- 
ment houses and neighborhood improvement 
organizations. It is at this scale, of course, that 
any existing social welfare problems are most 
patent, since residential areas tend to be 
grouped according to economic and racial 
characteristics. 

There has been growing interest among 
planners in the neighborhood as a focus for the 
implementation of specific social welfare pro- 
grams for it is here that the obstacle of apathy 
can best be attacked. Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Providence, New Haven, and Hartford, for ex- 
ample, have strongly emphasized the neighbor- 
hood. Philadelphia is using this as the basic 
unit of research to determine what kinds of 
neighborhoods react best to given urban re- 
newal activities.^® Eventually the Community 
Renewal Program in Philadelphia will dif- 
ferentiate between neighborhoods on the basis 
of the readiness of the residents to work at 
particular programs aimed toward general goals 

See footnotes 4 and 5, under section on social 
welfare councils. 


for the neighborhood. 

Hartford has worked out a program for inte- 
grating services at the neighborhood level. 
Here experiments have been carried out with a 
field organization which at various times com- 
bined the welfare department, the Connecticut 
State Employment Service, housing code en- 
forcement, the police department, and public 
works personnel, all working together within a 
limited geographic area. Based on lessons 
learned from this experiment, Hartford is now 
setting up a series of interagency field organiza- 
tions, each working under the direct control of 
the city manager’s office.^^ 

Interest in the neighborhood is not, of 
course, new. It has been popular in regard to 
the design and administration of school systems 
ever since Clarence Perry introduced the con- 
cept of “neighborhood schools.” The idea has 
been widely adopted, but now that desegrega- 
tion has become an important factor in the 
eyes of those concerned with social welfare, the 
neighborhood school is now considered by 
many as an obstacle that must be eliminated. 
Thus, recently, the idea of the “educational 
park” has gained prominence, and this may 
inhibit the use of the grade school as a commu- 
nity center or neighborhood center, for stimu- 
lating self-help activity and organization 
among the apathetic residents of ghetto areas. 

Adjustments in Dealing 
with Social Welfare Problems 

Since physical and economic development and 
planning are merely means of achieving 
human and social objectives, it would seem fair 
to limit this discussion to a definition of social 
objectives, even though urban planners are 
often preoccupied by immediate physical and 
economic considerations. 

Methodologies for the definition of objec- 
tives are undergoing change. Two opposing 
philosophies can be identified which, to some 
extent, correlate with the philosophical differ- 
ences between what Dyckman calls administra- 
tive rightists and leftwing social planners,^® 

77 Lehan, op, ciU, p. 53. 

78 Dyckman, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 
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and also between traditional comprehensive 
planners and those who would like to be “ad- 
vocate planners/' These two philosophies also 
conform somewhat to the political philoso- 
phies of “idealism" on the one hand and “dem- 
ocratic pragmatism" on the other. 

One approach to the definition of objectives 
postulates that a given community has com- 
mon interests and that these can be ascertained 
by some knowledgeable persons (presumably 
planners) and action based upon them. The 
second approach states that “there are no neu- 
tral grounds for evaluating a plan; there are as 
many evaluative systems as there are value sys- 
tems";^® and because of the need for value de- 
terminations in science (in regard to criteria 
and measures) , a scientific decision model must 
resemble a democratic decision model.®® 

Examined in relation to the whole society at 
this point in time, it is difficult to accept the 
first approach, namely that there are identifi- 
able common interests. Experience seems to sug- 
gest that at this level the second approach is 
followed almost entirely; that is, very little di- 
rective planning is done other than that made 
legitimate through political contests among 
different interest groups. 

In 1964 Perloff argued that in the field of 
social planning, it is less a matter of the “non- 
existence" of community objectives than an 
“operational non-recognition" of them; . . . 
that there was agreement on the following 
goals:®^ 

1. Maximizing the proportion of families 
who are self-supporting, thus reducing depen- 
dency; 

2. Increasing the lifetime earning power of 
individuals, through such expediencies as re- 
ducing mortality and morbidity, preventing 
mental illness, providing useful work for the 
handicapped and the aged, and encouraging 
individual entrepreneurship; 

3. Providing at least minimum support, ei- 
ther monetary or psychological, for those who 

*^9 Davidoff, op, cit., p. 333. 
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cannot provide it for themselves; 

4. Seeking to make the social services as ef- 
fective and as economical as possible; 

5. Enlarging the scope for individual and 
small-group decision and action, since individ- 
uals and local groups are in the best position to 
determine what contributes most to their own 
welfare. 

Such goals are meaningless, however, unless 
they are implemented by a government or pri- 
vate voluntary program, and unless they are 
quantified. Most of these goals are currently 
being pursued by one government program or 
another, but with standards so low that the 
services either do not benefit the needy or are 
rejected by them. To accomplish these goals 
would require more money than any private 
voluntary agency has, and more money than 
the effective political forces in our society are 
currently willing to spend via the government. 

In going from goal-formulation by a society 
to goal-formulation by specific agencies involved 
in social welfare, a concern for “coordination 
of efforts toward known objectives" becomes 
more justified. In 1965 Perloff argued that at 
the local bureaucratic level the lack of coordi- 
nation resulted from the fact that physical 
planners and social planners each define their 
goals too narrowly, and that the following “in- 
tegrating concepts" would help make their 
goals coincide;®^ (1) a decent home and suita- 
ble environment for every family; (2) jobs for 
all and a minimum family income; (3) ade- 
quacy and equality in public services and facil- 
ities. 

These integrating concepts could easily 
prove to be points of political controversy. For 
example, what is decent, suitable, minimum, 
adequate, and equal? And more important, 
what would achievement of such standards 
cost? While standards remain unquantified, 
analysis and policy-making can only be consid- 
ered as remedial; they move away from ills 
rather than toward known objectives, and it is 
therefore difficult to pursue comprehensive- 
ness. Only after political decisions have been 
made — that is, how much will be spent on 
social welfare — is it meaningful to speak of a 
coordination of efforts such as might exist 

82 Perloff, in Planning 1965, op. cit., pp. 171-74. 
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among the various departments of a city gov- 
ernment. 

Professor Dyckman has suggested three defi- 
nitions of social planning which, in effect, dis- 
tinguish societal goal-formulation from agency 
goal-pursuit. Rather than being competing 
ideas, these definitions might be viewed as com- 
patible concepts appropriate to different levels 
of social intervention. They are: 

1. At the societal planning level, social planning 
means the selection of the social goals of the nation 
or state, and the setting of targets for their achieve- 
ment. It requires a ranking of these goals, and 
assessment of the cost (in terms of other objectives) 
of achieving them, and judgments of the feasibility 
of such programs. 

2. Social planning, in a closely related meaning, 
involves the application of social values and action 
criteria to the assessment of programs undertaken in 
the pursuit of economic or political goals. Thus, it 
can mean the testing of consequences — in terms of 
intergroup or interpersonal relations — of everything 
from broad economic development programs to spe- 
cific redevelopment projects. 

3. Social planning can mean specifically ‘social’ 
programming arising from the broad social goals of 
the community. The traditional welfare activities of 
public and private agencies have been the principal 
focus of such planning in the United States. The 
coordination of programming for and by the multi- 
tude of caretaker agencies that have grown up in 
our free enterprise economy is a popular task for 
this type of social planning.®^ 

Dyckman, quite properly, warns of overem- 
phasis on the third category “without an ade- 
quately specified set of objectives at the first 
and second levels." 

Returning to the tactical distinction between 
the “idealist" philosophy of “authoritarian jus- 
tice" and the “democratic pragmatic" philoso- 
phy of “equalitarian justice," there are two 
further arguments for favoring the latter. First, 
a recognition of conflicting interests, rather 
than belief in a community interest both (1) 
forces the planner to relate the range of public 
activities to the diverse groups of the popula- 
tion having distinct preferences and aims,^ 
and (2) makes more apparent and explicit the 
values underlying plans. Paul Davidoff feels 
that advocacy planning achieves this second 
purpose because its “legal brief" nature would 

83 Dyckman, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 

84 Reiner, Reimer, and Reiner, op. cit., p. 271. 


upset the tradition of writing plan proposals in 
terminology which makes them appear self- 
evident.®® Dyckman feels that “client analysis" 
(mentioned earlier) presents this same advan- 
tage because it avoids subsuming the clients’ 
interests in vague categories of public interest, 
and avoids ascribing the prejudices of the bu- 
reaucracy to the long-run best interests of the 
poor.®® Dyckman believes that social scientists 
cannot supplant the goal-making role of ideol- 
ogy or the political decision-makers’ responsi- 
bility for setting goals.®"^ 

If this second approach is accepted, then the 
planner’s main concern in the stage of goal 
formulation is to stimulate meaningful citizen 
participation and broadened political partici- 
pation. 

Second, Gans suggests that perhaps “authori- 
tarian justice" is, after all, the goal that social 
welfare planning is expected to pursue. In ad- 
dressing himself to those programs, such as Mo- 
bilization for Youth, which preceded federally 
sponsored Community Action Programs under 
the Economic Opportunity Act, he wrote: 

From a sociological perspective, such programs 
might best be described as schemes for guided mobil- 
ity, since they propose to induce mobility among 
people whom sociologists describe as lower class . . . 
Social planning is a harmonious euphemism for the 
attempt to alter the class structure.®® 

Information and Survey 

In the task of information collection and 
analysis, planners will have to cooperate more 
closely with other specialists on whom they will 
rely for the provision of data. 

Examples of new techniques for research and 
data collection include: 

1. Providence’s Social Pathology Index: a 
survey of residents and leaders to ascertain 
their concepts of the neighborhood; central rec- 
ords and data system.®® 

2. Philadelphia’s “Model of Human and 
Social Needs and Resources";®® 

85 Davidoff, op. cit., p. 333. 

86 Dyckman, op. cit., p. 69. 

87/6zd.,p. 75. 

88 Herbert Gans, “Social Planning: A New Role for 
Sociology,” speech, 1962. 

89 Shown in Figure 11-2. 

90 Health and Welfare Council, Inc., op. cit., pp. 
8 - 11 . 
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3. Reiner, Reimer, and Reiner’s “Client 
Analysis Model”, 

4. Melvin Schneidermeyer’s “Metropolitan 
Social Inventory” which “receives informa- 
tional inputs that measure the condition of 
human well-being or that facilitates this mea- 
surement,” e.g., census data, magnetic tapes con- 
taining metropolitan origin-destination study 
findings, records of local utility companies, or 
questionnaire responses obtained for a market 
analysis, plus any original data gathered by the 
staff of the 

There are several advantages in processing 
such data automatically. Information can be 
updated quickly and thus retain maximum 
utility; it can be speedily converted to graphs, 
gradients, matrices, and distribution percent- 
ages. The information is cumulative; it builds 
on itself and increases in quantity without the 
attendant disadvantages of undue storage space 
being needed or of information retrieval being 
slow. Automatic data processing can change 

51 Reiner, Reimer, and Reiner, op. cit., passim. 

52 Melvin Schneidermeyer, The Metropolitan Social 
Inventory: Procedures for Measuring Human Well- 
Being IN Urban Areas, (thesis. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, 1966) , pp. 45-76. 


the scale at which planning is attempted, be- 
cause information can more easily be held and 
distributed from a central data bank. When a 
data center is set up, there is usually a strong 
accompanying motivation to centralize data, 
due to the technical requirements of ADP both 
in equipment and professional skills. 

5. Perloff’s “elements in direct human re- 
sources focus,” i.e., family income and consump- 
tion submodel; individual submodel ('‘per- 
sonal development” and life cycle); group and 
institutional support submodel; manpower sub- 
model; regional economic submodel (e.g., 
economic accounts) ; neighborhood situation 
(location and ecology) ; and summary institu- 
tional component (agency effectiveness and in- 
stitutional performance within the framework 
of the broader power structure) 

The major issues which Perloff would wish 
to have social planning confront are: (a) “jobs 
and incomes of families”; (b) “Financial sup- 
port to those who cannot become economically 
self-supporting”; (c) “Emotional support for 

Harvey Perloff, “Social Planning in the Metropolis,” 
in Leonard J. Duhl (ed.) , The Urban Condition (New 
York: Basic Books, 1963) , pp. 340-45. 


SUBJECTS OF MAJOR CONCERN TO SOCIAL PLANNING 
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Figure 11-3. Subjects of major concern to social planning 
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individuals and family groups who need it”; 
(d) ‘‘A high level of social services, particu- 
larly education and health”; (e) “Decent hous- 
ing and a satisfying physical environment for 
all families”; and (f) “Elimination of racial 
discrimination.”^ 

Recognizing that “the long-term welfare of 
the individual and the family are the main 
concern of social efforts” Perloff recommends 
making the “household the central focus and 
key testing ground of social service activities.”®® 
But as can be seen from Figure 1 1-3, households 
are closely related measures of the regional 
economy and the condition of the social struc- 
ture and the physical environment. In dealing 
with each of the major subjects of concern to 
social planning, Perloff has identified the types 
of tools required to measure social progress. 
The tools and their purposes are shown in 
Perloff’s Table 11-1 reproduced below. 


Harvey Perloff, '‘New Directions in Social Plan- 
ning,’* Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, XXXI (Nov., 1965) , p. 297. 
p.' 300. 


Perloff ’s “Household Welfare Indices” are 
measures: 

aimed at evaluating the extent of realization of 
community objectives, such as self-support, more 
jobs, better income situations, and the provisions of 
a support floor. . . .” 

For example, “The self-support index should 
show the number of families who are financially 
self-supporting, partially self-supporting and totally 
supported by the community.®® 

6. Schermer recommends the establishment 
of a Regional Data Service in the Penjerdel 
area.®’' This should be done for all regions. 

7. In August, 1966, Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy introduced a joint resolution in Congress 
to authorize the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations to study the feasi- 
bility and design of a comprehensive informa- 
tion service system that would make use of 
automatic data processing equipment and other 
forms of advanced information technology to 
inform the states and localities about federal 
programs, aids, and projects that might be use- 

Schermer, op. cit., p. 51. 


Table 77-7 

Proposed Social Planning Tools 


Major Purpose 

1 . To permit a sharper focus on 
objectives and achievement 

2. To permit a periodic review 
of changing conditions and 
emerging social problems 
and to suggest possible ways 
of dealing with the problems 


3. To permit improvements in 
social service programs and 
better coordination among 
activities 


Category 

Households 

Regional economy 

Social structure 
Physical locational patterns 
Policies and programs 


Tools 

Annual State-of-the-Region Re- 
port: showing household wel- 
fare indices 

Annual State-of-the-Region Re- 
port: showing 

(a) major changes in regional 
economy and in job situa- 
tion 

(b) Regional accounts in- 
cluding manpower and in- 
come accounts 

Group and neighborhood pro- 
files 

Neighborhood betterment pro- 
grams 

Community policies plan Long- 
term capital and operating 
budget for social services 


Source: Harvey Perloff, “New Directions in Social Planning,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, XXXI (Nov. 1965), p. 300. 
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ful to them. Data would include socio-economic 
data involving such elements as income distri- 
bution, education, law enforcement, health, 
and welfare; community resource data involv- 
ing such items as labor force and employment, 
industry and trade, transportation, housing 
and community facilities, and finance; pro- 
grams reference data, including the nature and 
purpose of assistance programs, conditions of 
eligibility, information contact, authorizing 
legislation, and administering agency; pro- 
grams status data involving the nature and 
extent of usage of various aid programs, the 
status of obligated funds, and the names and 
numbers of communities involved. 

8. The Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations has recommended that 
each local governmental unit and agency 
within a metropolitan area, whether central 
city or suburban, should ascertain, analyze, and 
give recognition to economic and social dispar- 
ities affecting its programs.^® 

9. Census data can be tied to individual 
parcels of land and thus worked into a compre- 
hensive, automatically updated record system 
based on the revenue, planning-zoning-subdivi- 
sion, and building code departments of a mu- 
nicipal or county government in a metropoli- 
tan area. The Census promises bright prospects 
for doing this, as in 1970 it plans to collect and 
release block statistics on developing suburban 
areas where data had not formerly been avail- 
able on a block basis. The Census will provide 
this service if the suburban government under- 
takes to delineate the blocks. This is a chal- 
lenging task inasmuch as fringe areas have not 
developed on the logically numbered, rectan- 
gular, small-block bases that most cities have 
followed. 

10. The use of demonstration projects, such 
as those sponsored by the Ford Foundation in 
its “grey areas” program, and those sponsored 
by the President's Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency. 

Programming 

The Community Renewal Program has pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity for integrating 
social, physical, and economic planning, and 

Frieden, cp. cit., p. 330. 


has caused some propitious changes in munici- 
pal administrative and decision-making struc- 
tures. For example, Providence's Social Plan 
proposed a change in the local administrative 
structure; the maintenance of a central records 
and data system; the phasing of the social plan 
to complement urban renewal activities; the 
use of a special “Social Treatment Model” in 
those areas described as most needy by the 
Social Pathology Index; and the establishment 
of various levels of citizens’ organizations, to 
which the Redevelopment Agency and others 
contribute staff advice. In Providence, the 
Neighborhood Information Service agent, who 
works under the “A” Area Social Treatment 
Model, has a responsibility for finding gaps in 
services and for recommending remedial 
changes to appropriate bodies.^® 

Social planning is adaptable to program- 
ming techniques such as PERT (Program 
Evaluation and Review Technique) and Wil- 
lard B. Hansen's “Two-level Task Roster for 
Comprehensive Metropolitan Planning.”^®® 
However, success with such techniques will de- 
mand a great deal more basic research on social 
problems and their possible solutions. 

On the regional scale, Schermer suggests that 
special purpose planning is the most likely and 
promising interim step toward comprehensive 
regional planning and thus should be pursued. 
He exhorts the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (now the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development) to foster 
region-wide integrated social planning. He also 
recommends that a type of “brainstorming” 
operation should be carried out in the form of 
a continuing forum at the regional level on the 
problems and resources of social welfare.^®^ 

Implementation 

While many cities have expressed a desire for 
using existing social welfare agencies as far as 
possible, most planners have come to the con- 

Rhode Island Council for Community Services, 
Inc., op. cit., passim. 

100 Willard B. Hansen, Procedural Frameworks for 
Comprehensive Metropolitan Planning: An Introduc- 
tory Statement (Urbana: University of Illinois Bureau 
of Community Planning, 1966) , mimeo. 

101 Schermer, op. cit., pp. 46, 51. 
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elusion that social welfare planning cannot be 
successfully implemented by tradition-bound 
and stagnant agencies and thus strongly recom- 
mend the establishment of some new compre- 
hensive agency. 

The extent to which “city planners” take the 
lead in such new comprehensive planning 
agencies may well depend upon the direction 
which the American Institute of Planners 
chooses to follow: AIP’s traditional direction 
of physical planning or, alternatively, the Wet- 
more Committee’s direction of comprehensive 
(social-economic-physical) planning. 

In some instances the local anti-poverty office 
might be the vehicle for comprehensive plan- 
ning, since it often appears to have the closest 
contact with “needy” residents and a direct 
financial link with the federal government. 

The need for a new comprehensive agency is 
also suggested by the proposal that social wel- 
fare planning subsume the other forms of plan- 
ning under it, since the criteria of social plan- 
ning (welfare, opportunity, security, and 
knowledge, for example) are more inclusive 
than the aiteria of pure physical planning 
(space, location, physical condition) or of eco- 
nomic planning (monetary cost) . However, ex- 
isting social welfare agencies are not suitably 
equipped or authorized to undertake the re- 
sponsibility for comprehensive planning. 

Use of the neighborhood unit is a relatively 
recent innovation in implementation. Provi- 
dence goes a step further: through its Neigh- 
borhood Information Service, the city attempts 
to integrate all the services used by a particular 
family, so that the family becomes the focus for 
implementing plans.^“ To some extent this was 
always done by caseworkers, but they never had 

Rhode Island Council for Community Services, 
Inc, op. cit., p. 38. 


access to the authority of the several different 
agencies whose actions impinged on their 
clients’ welfare. New Haven, Connecticut, fo- 
cuses this kind of attention on the iniividudh 
through both professional and voluntary guid- 
ance and follow-up services.^® 

Part of the process of implementation should 
be the education of citizens to encourage them 
to take some initiative in distributing social 
welfare benefits (i.e., reducing the necessity for 
the agency to “reach out”) . At the present time, 
certain welfare agencies follow the policy of 
waiting for the needy to come to them; however, 
the most needy are often not even aware of the 
existence of services for which they would be 
eligible. Other needy people reject welfare 
services because of the stigma of “charity” at- 
tached to them. Citizens’ organizations can help 
to overcome the reluctance of the needy in this 
respect; they can also be channels for education, 
both by making people aware of opportunities 
and by making them more qualified to take 
advantage of given opportunities. 

The dty planner can encourage such organi- 
zations in four ways: (1) by recognizing organ- 
izations that have already been formed to 
protect the rights of “needy” people; (2) by 
spedfying, as in Providence’s Social Plan, the 
establishment of a neighborhood organization 
two years prior to urban renewal action in that 
neighborhood;^” and (3) as a private citizen 
interested in social welfare, by helping to 
organize “needy” people. 

los Farrell, op. cit., passim. 

10* Rhode Island Council for Community Services, 
Inc., op. cit., p. 34. 

Editors’ Note; Special contributions were made to 
some of the sections of this chapter by Miss Virginia 
Blake. 



Part Four 

Implementation : 
Policies, Plans, Programs 




Defining 

Development Objectives 


Xlanning for what? This is at once the most 
important and most vexing question to be 
faced by local planning agencies. To gain some 
sense of the importance that is attached to the 
task of defining development goals and objec- 
tives, it is only necessary to examine a few of 
many definitions of planning and descriptions 
of the planning process. Central to all of these 
is the notion of process and of goal orientation. 
Planning is viewed as a series of related actions 
and decisions that are organized around and 
moving toward the accomplishment of objec- 
tives. The goals and objectives themselves are 
viewed as the cornerstone of the planning proc- 
ess, for, in theory, they form the framework for 
public and private decision-making. 

While the definitions and descriptions attest 
to the theoretical importance of defining devel- 
opment objectives, planning practitioners can 
readily attest to the difficulty, if not impossibil- 
ity, of establishing a set of operational commu- 
nity goals. This skepticism is understandable, 
for there are many unanswered and perhaps 
unanswerable questions: How, for example, 
can one encourage citizens to be concerned 
with the shape of their city at a point of, say, 
20 or even 10 years from now? What role does 
the planner play in the process of defining 
goals? How can conflicts between competing 
interest groups be resolved? Is it possible for a 
community to move beyond a local legislator's 
conception of the public interest? Can it be 
assumed that legislators will make decisions 
that contribute to the accomplishment of 


long-range objectives, even when the decisions 
are in conflict with more immediate demands? 
In short, is it possible to define development 
objectives, and, once they have been defined, 
can they be applied in a meaningful way? 

These are indeed complex and difficult ques- 
tions to answer. Such difficulty accounts, no 
doubt, for the fact that many planning pro- 
grams have, in the past, virtually ignored this 
element of planning. There is, however, evi- 
dence which indicates that many planning 
agencies are trying to remedy this condition. 

Policies planning, or some derivation of the 
term, is being used with increasing frequency 
in the literature of planning. Certain planning 
reports are being called “policies plans," and 
“policies planning" is the subject of many arti- 
cles about planning. For example, Frederick 
Aschman has written about “The ‘Policy Plan' 
in the Planning Program."^ Martin Meyerson 
has suggested that planning perform a “policy 
clarification function."^ Stuart Chapin has ad- 
vanced the concept of an “urban development 
policies instrument."® In addition, there is Chi- 
cago’s recently published document entitled, 
Basic Policies for the Comprehensive Plan of 

1 Frederick T. Aschman, “The ‘Policy Plan’ in the 
Planning Program,” Planning 1963 (Chicago: American 
Society of Planning Offidals, 1963) . 

2 Martin Meyerson, “Building the Middle Range 
Bridge for Comprehensive Planning,” Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners, XXII, No. 2 
(1956) . 

2 F. Stuart Chapin, Jr,, “Taking Stock of Techniques 
for Shaping Urban Growth,” Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, XXIX, No. 2 (1963) . 
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Chicago,^ and Metropolitan Washington, D.C/s 
Policies Plan for the Year 2000,^ The list 
could be expanded considerably, for there are 
many examples of articles and planning docu- 
ments which have adopted the phrase — policies 
planning. 

Frequency of use, however, does not mean 
that there is common agreement as to the na- 
ture and purpose of policies planning. Al- 
though there are planning reports which are 
called policies plans, and there are a few defini- 
tions of the phrase, there seems to be no gen- 
eral agreement as to its meaning. The differ- 
ences of opinion are, in some cases, only minor. 
Disagreement may center around questions of 
terminology or emphasis. In other cases the 
differences appear more basic, the result of fun- 
damentally different approaches to the subject. 

One commentator, in his analysis of the rela- 
tionship between planning and policy, has 
made the following observation concerning the 
different meanings ascribed to development 
policies. 

Some view these j)olicies plans as something akin 
to a statement of general principles for planning, 
and they are thus formulated before plans are devel- 
oped. Others consider them to be embodied in the 
plans themselves, and when a plan is officially 
adopted, the proposals contained in the plan be- 
come official urban land use policies. Still a third 
usage considers them to be statements of the di- 
rections in which the urban area should itiove in 
order to achieve the objectives of, and implement 
the proposals contained in, a plan. For example, in 
this sense policies might take the form of general 
specifications for zoning, url>an renewal, and such.** 

There is no question that concern for poli- 
cies is having, and will continue to have, a 
profound impact on the planning process: on 
the preparation and significance of the compre- 
hensive plan, on the interaction of planners 
with government officials and private citizens, 
on implementation tools and teclmitjues. 'Fliis 

Caiicago Department of CJity Planning. Bask: 
Policies eor thk CJomfrkiiensive Plan of Chk:a(;o 
(Chicago: 'I'lie Department, 11KJ4) . 

*'» National Capital Planning C^’ninmission and Na- 
tional Capital Regional Planning Ciouncil, 'I’iik Na- 
tion's Capital: Policies Plan for the Year 2(KM) (Wash- 
ington, D.C^, I<H)1) . 

F. Stuart Caiapin, Jr., Urban I.and Use Pianninc 
(Urhana, 111.: University of Illinois Press, 2ml ed., 
HW).5) , p. 349. 


chapter proposes to examine the major direc- 
tions that can be identified in this area and to 
assess their meaning for professional planning. 


Development Objectives — An Overview 

To a considerable degree, the traditional meth- 
ods of city planning have been carried over 
from the work done in private corporations, 
architect's offices, and single-function govern- 
ment agencies. These methods were brouglit to 
the profession by the architect. landscajHJ archi- 
tect, and civil engineer — early dominant forces 
in the planning movement. l"hese methods are 
well suited to the unitary setting, i.e., the single 
client with the single site, in wliich they were 
refined, but they have not been as ajiplicable to 
the complex and mercurial city, i’he tradi- 
tional practices were noted in sucli factors as 
basic agreement concerning the goals of the 
organization, ability to predict the future with 
considerable precision, and centralized control 
over the resources needed to achieve the goals. 
Such elements are certainly more characteristic 
of private or voluntary organizations than of 
democratic local governments.^ 

The Cwssence of our traditional approach to 
planning has been to view the city as a large 
design project. The community is thought to 
have a spatial, plastic form tiiat can be grasjKHl 
and reduced to manipulation and presentation 
by graphic: means. Planning, according to this 
view, is the procc.ss of forming a picture of a 
future physical pattern and developing the 
control measures that are needed to move tlie 
community toward the goal. Fhe objective is 
to make the community l<K)k like the map of 
the future, and the goals, .sometimes stated but 
often only implicit in the map, are conven- 
ience, order, efficiency, economy, and beauty. 

Typically, the city planning effort begins 
with an extensive survey of existing conditions 
and predictions of the number of {>eoj)le, cars, 
jobs, etc., tliat could be exjxrctcd witliin the 
next 20 year.s. Studies are made of tlie existing 
land use, the jxipulation and economy, the 

* Melvin Wt-hixT, Rolen of Intelligence Systems 

in Urban-Systems Planning," Journal op tup. American 
Institute of P£.anners, XXXI, No. 4 (196.5) , p. 291. 
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housing stock, the circulation system, and the 
community utilities and facilities. The studies 
are for the most part quantitative descriptions 
and predictions, but to a lesser extent they deal 
with the qualitative features of the system. 
Once the studies and projections are com- 
pleted, the estimates of people, vehicles, house- 
holds, and employment are converted into the 
common denominator — acres of land needed to 
accommodate each use. The conversion from 
people (or jobs or whatever) to land is based 
upon existing ratios and modified by national 
averages and standards promulgated by special- 
ists in various fields (e.g., five acres of play- 
ground space for each neighborhood of 1,000 
families) . The final task is to distribute these 
future land requirements, to establish the 
proper design that will accommodate the antic- 
ipated growth. The criteria used to determine 
appropriate locations for each category of use 
are based upon the existing pattern, intuition, 
“don’t put noisy factories next to single-family 
homes,” and the judgment of specialists “the 
radius of the service area for a neighborhood 
recreation center should be no greater than 
one-quarter mile.”® 

Once the picture of the future is complete, it 
is accepted by the planning commission as the 
city plan. The commission then uses it to ad- 
vise others — the chief executive, the legislative 
body, and department heads — as to the action 
they should take. It is, of course, well known 
that persons who are being advised do not al- 
ways agree with the advice. 

Certainly it is easy to criticize the traditional 
planning approach, and particularly in the 
abreviated form presented here which serves to 
exaggerate the shortcomings. It suffers nev- 
ertheless from a number of oversimplifications 
that have severely limited its usefulness:, it fo- 
cuses on two-dimensional, physical plans; it is 
more concerned with quantitative problems (is 
the park large enough?) than with the per- 
formance of the system (are the public’s leisure 
needs being satisfied?) ; and produces a static 
end product without determining how the city 
gets from “here” to “there.” It must be pointed 

8 Henry Fagin, ‘'Planning for Future Urban Growth,” 
Law and Contemporary Problems, XXX (Winter, 
1965) , pp. 12-14. 


out, however, that the traditional approach has 
been, and with modifications will continue to be, 
instrumental in improving urban communities. 
The pace and scale of urban development are 
such that it becomes essential that someone 
study the problem of how the disparate parts 
will fit together to form a functioning whole. 
Sooner or later someone has to make a decision 
concerning the size of a park or the location of a 
highway. Urban areas are mappable, and a pic- 
ture of the future is, when used correctly, a nec- 
essary and useful planning tool. The traditional 
methods are particularly useful in planning for 
the isolated, middle-sized city, or the well-to-do 
suburb where there is a steady growth rate, 
plenty of room for expansion, adequate develop- 
ment resources, and widespread agreement con- 
cerning goals. The ideal setting for this ap- 
proach is the new town, where land is in single 
ownership, resources are almost unlimited, and 
the planner isn’t bothered with problems of 
existing development. 

It must also be pointed out that our tradi- 
tional planning practices come from, and were 
appropriate to, a period in which planning was 
a reform movement. The prevailing situation 
was one in which privately supported and de- 
sign-oriented planners, working in a consensus 
environment of respected community leader- 
ship, could do little more than prepare a plan 
and hope that their vision of the future would 
stir others to take appropriate actions. These 
practices come from a period in which it was 
thought that respected members of the commu- 
nity could discuss a problem and arrive at a 
“correct” solution, or that planners could re- 
solve value conflicts through technically ra- 
tional means. They come, also, from a period 
in which we knew even less about the functions 
of a city than we do today. 

Normative Planning 

We are, of course, planning in a different con- 
text. Planners are working in a different politi- 
cal and social environment, facing new kinds 
of problems, and gaining greater knowledge of 
how the city “works.” These changes demand 
new or revised planning approaches. 

There are strong indications that planners 
are developing a new, or revised, approach in 
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their emphasis on the normative elements of 
planning — the elements that describe ‘‘where 
we are going” and “how we will get there.” 
The traditional plan has been, for the planner, 
a technical exercise — like fitting the pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle together. Effective technical plan- 
ning, however, occurs only when there is a 
clear notion of the ends that are being pur- 
sued, and in far too many instances planning 
agencies have been pursuing goals that have 
currency within the planning profession, or 
they have had to assume community goals. The 
planning department has rarely had the guid- 
ance it needs to carry out effectively its techni- 
cal responsibilities. 

Normative planning is the activity of es- 
tablishing rational or reasonable ends. It 
involves determinations concerning the objec- 
tives or ends which will guide subsequent ac- 
tions. It involves decisions concerning the 
scope and content of action, decisions which 
must ultimately be based on an established 
value system. Normative planning develops the 
broad, general basis for action, whereas techni- 
cal planning is concerned with specific, es- 
tablished purposes and the procedures to be 
employed in achieving these purposes. Much 
normative planning is done by the elected 
officials and their appointed administrators. 
They establish the goals which will either be 
codified as law, implemented by operating de- 
partments, or acted upon by the public. These 
goals are established in conjunction with the 
public, and are the result of a complex set of 
pressures, and compromises. The democratic 
political process establishes a series of checks 
and balances to keep the goals within the 
bounds of reality. Elections, methods of repre- 
sentation, public scrutiny, and the allocation 
of responsibilities all operate to establish an 
equitable short-run definition of the public in- 
terest. 

The goals, once established, become the basis 
upon which operating departments structure 
their activities. These suborganizational units 
will be engaged, primarily, in technical plan- 
ning. Their decisions need not (or should not) 
be concerned with the larger goals and values 
of the public. Their decisions will be limited to 
problems such as inventories, purchase of 


equipment, deployment of work crews, hiring, 
etc., all of which are subject to solution 
through technical planning. 

The question of real importance concerns 
the role of the central planning office. Is it a 
department that is limited to technical plan- 
ning, or do its functions extend to normative 
planning? The position to be taken in this 
chapter is that the planning department has a 
unique and dual role to play in the affairs of 
government. The planner exists in a middle 
zone between the politician (the normative 
planner) and the bureaucrat (the technical 
planner) . The planner is a bureaucrat, admin- 
istering the programs which have been insti- 
tuted by the politicians; in addition he has a 
special competence and training which makes 
him invaluable in establishing goals. 

One of the key activities of a planning de- 
partment is its participation in the process of 
goal formulation. It has already been men- 
tioned that the politicians, in response to 
public pressures, are able to establish adequate 
short-run goals. There are strong arguments 
for going beyond these minimal, short-range 
goals. In the first place, the public influence 
which helps shape goals is not evenly distrib- 
uted. Certain groups will excercise greater in- 
fluences on the political mechanisms than will 
other groups. Further, when influence tends to 
be equally shared by competing interests, the 
outcome of the conflict is likely to be a weak 
compromise. Finally, political decisions con- 
cerning the public interest are made only when 
opportunities arise. There is no systematic or 
comprehensive evaluation of long-term goals. 

It is for these reasons that the planning de- 
partment should participate in the normative 
element of planning. The development of gen- 
eral goals should result from the interaction of 
three groups: 

(1) the public and its voluntary organizations, 
(2) government as expressed by the elected repre- 
sentatives and their appointive administrative of- 
ficials, and (3) the professional and technical aids 
and consultants who staff urban planning offices.^ 

9 Henry Fagin, “Planning Organization and Activities 
within the Framework of Urban Government,*’ 
Planning and the Urban Community, edited by 
Harvey S. Perloff (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1961) , p. 111. 
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Goal formulation is only one of several core 
activities which raise planning from the level 
of a technique to one that is concerned with 
both means and ends. Other activities include 
coordination, plan formulation, and assistance 
and advice to other interest groups and public 
agencies. Together, they exhibit a basic con- 
cern for goals, values, and the need for making 
basic choices. 

Most of the normative work of planning 
agencies is being carried out under the label of 
“policies planning.” While there is a range of 
opinion concerning the exact nature of policies 
planning, its essence is the preparation of a set 
of general statements that define the direction 
and character of future development and set 
forth the actions necessary to attain the desired 
development. The policies set the broad frame- 
work for action and form the basis upon which 
more detailed development decisions are made. 
They are a connective link between general 
goals and specific recommendations. 

In comparison with the end-product plans 
described above, the policy statements are rela- 
tively permanent. Whereas the end-product 
plans set forth proposals and designate sites, 
the policies would only set forth the principles 
or precepts that would guide those who are 
responsible for making proposals. For example, 
if a plan designates a particular area in the 
CBD for multifamily housing, once the hous- 
ing is built, or once it becomes obvious that the 
housing can not be built (due to changing 
conditions or some other unforeseen circum- 
stance) , then the plan becomes outdated and 
useless as a guide for community decision mak- 
ing. On the other hand, a clearly stated policy, 
like “make the CBD a dominant feature of the 
region by enhancing it as the center for com- 
mercial, residential, and cultural activities,” re- 
mains in effect regardless of what happens to 
the housing proposal. 

Policy at this level is properly the concern of 
the public and its elected representatives, al- 
though the planning agency would provide as- 
sistance in proposing and evaluating different 
sets of policies. To be effective, the completed 
statements of policy should be officially 
adopted by the legislative body. Although 
there are strong arguments against the adop- 


tion of plans, these arguments would seem to 
apply more to the traditional master plan with 
its high degree of specificity. Adoption of the 
policies in the form of a “policies plan” does 
not commit the city to any particular recom- 
mendations, but it does commit it to take ac- 
tions, whatever they may be, that are consistent 
with the policy guidelines. 

Policies planning is essentially a process of 
establishing ends, and determining the means 
by which ends will be established. In many 
planning agencies, the ends are established 
without determining the guidelines necessary 
to achieve them. A policies plan is a statement 
of the general intentions of the city and thereby 
serves as a guide to day-to-day decision-making 
on the part of public officials, administrators 
and citizens. A policies plan contains rea- 
sonably detailed guiding principles but not 
specific proposals. A policies plan may state the 
principle that “public housing should be scat- 
tered throughout the city on sites that contain 
no more than 100 units,” but the plan would 
not contain a map pinpointing a half-dozen 
possible public housing sites nor would it 
recommend that a 100-unit development be 
constructed next year at the corner of Fourth 
and Oak. 

Many of the kinds of policies that would be 
included in a policies plan already exist in 
every community. They exist, however, in var- 
ious places and forms. The policies exist as 
explicit statements in comprehensive plans, 
they are implied in plan maps and in the var- 
ious “standards,” they exist as “rules of 
thumb” in various public agencies, and they 
are embodied in the guidelines that control the 
decisions of various boards and commissions. 
Policies planning seeks to bring these policies 
together, resolve conflicts between them, and 
add new policies where appropriate. By bring- 
ing these policies together there is a greater 
assurance that all the individuals and agencies 
who make decisions affecting community devel- 
opment will be operating within the same 
framework. 

The Contributions of Policies Planning 

Before describing the characteristics of policies 
planning in greater detail, it will be useful to 
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set forth the benefits of policies planning and 
to describe the various pressures and changes 
in the planning context that have created the 
need for a mechanism of this kind. 

Briefly, policies planning will benefit the 
planning program in the following ways: 

1. The essential and uncluttered character 
of the policy statements facilitates public un- 
derstanding and public participation in the 
planning program. 

2. The policy statements permit and encour- 
age intimate involvement in the planning proc- 
ess by elected ofiicials. 

3. The policies plan serves as a coordinative 
device, bringing together under a single frame- 
work the diverse agencies that may have an 
impact on development. In this respect it is 
particularly useful in multi jurisdictional areas. 

4. The policies plan provides an element of 
stability and consistency in the planning pro- 
gram in that it will not be made obsolete by 
changing conditions. 

5. The policies plan can be useful as a guide 
to legislative bodies responsible for adopting 
land use controls, to boards and commissions 
authorized to administer the controls, and to 
the courts which must judge the reasonableness 
of the legislation and the fairness of its admin- 
istration. 

Citizen Participation. In some ways it is 
misleading to suggest that tradjitional planning 
practices have restricted the degree to which 
citizens could participate in local planning 
programs. It is true that the “leap” from a goal 
such as “a better living environment,” to a 
precise and detailed plan makes citizen in- 
volvement more difficult. There is nothing be- 
tween the general abstraction, which everybody 
must agree with, and the finished product. 
There is a void in the area where citizen debate 
would be most fruitful. The argument is, how- 
ever, slightly misleading since it has only been 
during the last few years that most citizens 
cared about planning enough to enter into de- 
bate over a planning proposal. Planning has 
been an intellectual nicety, an abstraction that 
has rarely touched the lives of most citizens. It 
mattered not, therefore, whether the planning 
approach was conducive to public participa- 
tion. 


This, of course, is changing as the public 
increases its awareness and acceptance of the 
idea of planning. This is not an insignificant 
trend, for we have had a long history of view- 
ing the future as a luxury. Planners have been 
called upon to tackle more and more public 
problems, and in so doing they have affected 
the lives of more people. Those citizens who 
are relocated by a renewal project or an ex- 
pressway, who fight daily traffic jams, who feel 
they are being pushed from their neighbor- 
hoods by minority groups, increasingly turn in 
protest or supplication to the planning depart- 
ment. The large amounts of federal aid that 
are being poured into urban areas have been a 
major factor in changing planning from an 
academic exercise to something that may di- 
rectly alter the lives of urban citizens. When a 
planner designates an area “deteriorating” or 
proposes a highway alignment, there is a good 
possibility that the area will be cleared or that 
the highway will be built. As long as plans 
meant nothing, or as long as the time lag be- 
tween plans and projects was long, citizens had 
nothing to lose by supporting the idea of plan- 
ning. But as plans rapidly become projects, 
citizen interest in planning is no longer casual 
or academic. 

The increased public involvement in plan- 
ning has highlighted the existence of multiple 
urban life styles, with distinct goals that vary 
wddely between different social and economic 
groups. Most cities are witnessing a significant 
increase in the number and variety of volun- 
tary organizations, all of which are demanding 
a voice in the affairs of government. Church 
congregations, slum residents, property owners 
associations, welfare recipients, the civil rights 
groups, and many others are all anxious to 
make their views known at city hall. Indeed, 
direct participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment by groups that have heretofore had no 
public voice is being institutionalized by pro- 
grams such as the War on Poverty, where the 
poor are represented on advisory councils and 
where legal aid may be provided to help the 
poor in their struggle against, not only loan 
companies and landlords, but also against wel- 
fare departments and departments of urban 
renewal. 
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Policies planning is a response to the public 
demand to be involved in planning. Policies 
planning enables the public to see the relation- 
ship between the general and the specific. It 
encourages them to enter the process at a level 
between incomprehensible goals and detailed 
development plans. At this level it is easier to 
discuss and evaluate development alternatives, 
and it is easier for those groups opposed to the 
officially endorsed policies to present their own 
alternatives. Policies planning provides no 
guarantee that the public will become in- 
volved, but it greatly facilitates their involve- 
ment by shifting attention from design details 
and specific proposals to the essential charac- 
teristics of the future community. Debate, for 
example, is focused on tlie {)ros and cons of 
alternative principles that could be used in 
locating public hou.sing units (concentrated in 
one area, dispersed, large develo[)ments, or 
small isolated projects) and not on what 
‘‘that'* particular development is going to do to 
“my" neighborhood. I’he latter debate will un- 
doubtedly come later, but it will be easier to 
handle if some guiding policies have been 
publicly agreed on beforehand. 

Public Officials, The public’s interest in 
planning has, quite logically, been paralleled 
by an interest on the part of elected officials. 
Public officials, aware of the interest of their 
constituents and recognizing the potential im- 
pact of major development decisions, can no 
longer jKumit planning to exist outside their 
purview. They, like their constituents, find the 
traditional approach to planning largely unac- 
ceptable. They are asked to make major deci- 
sions on the basis of a recommendation that is 
based upon a plan they had little or nothing to 
do with, and made by a planning commission 
whose ability to interpret the public intex^est is 
at least open to (juestion. Despite the rhetoric 
of planners, the traditional, detailed land use 
plan is not a guide for decision makers. It may 
guide the deliberation of the planning commi.s- 
sion, but it is of little u.se to the city council. 
The traditional plan is a protUict and all the 
decisions arc made by the planners. Public of- 
ficials can cither make the decisions that the 
plan demands or they can ignore therxi and be 
“against planning aiul progress." For the 


public official, planning is often an “either-or" 
proposition. Either they accept the advice or 
they don’t. This has forced policy makers into 
difficult positions where they must agree in 
principle with the advice and then try to de- 
velop a justification for a contrary decision. 
What is needed, of course, is a system which 
guides the people who will be making future 
decisions instead of a system that controls or 
foxedoses all future decisions by prescribing in 
detail what the future should be. 

The policies planning process enables 
elected officials to specify, in principle, what 
they as representatives of the community want. 
A policies plan serves as a directive to the 
planning department, as well as to other agents 
(oncerned with the environment. Under a di- 
rective of this kind there is greater likelihood 
that specific proposals will l)e politically realis- 
tic aiul thus will stand a better chance of ful- 
fillment. A policies plan is also a reference 
point for a legislative body. A city council can 
evaluate specific proposals in light of its pre- 
viously adopted statement of policy. 

The policies plan is particularly suited to 
this function of facilitating and encouraging 
participation by the public and its representa- 
tives in that it is easily reviewed. The brief and 
essential statements of policy can be reviewed 
without having to grope through the maps and 
proposed projects of a conventional plan, 

Coordination, Planners have had to ques- 
tion oltl practices and ideas as a result of their 
involvement in a host of new public programs. 
In response to the many new and complex 
problems that are characteristic of urban areas, 
local governments have been increasing the 
number and variety of their programs. Increas- 
ingly these programs art? cutting across the tra- 
ditional departmental lines as governments 
focus their attention on poverty, juvenile de- 
linciucucy, employment, and urban renewal. 
These interests retjuire an ituerdisciplinary ap- 
proach, and frequently planners find them- 
selves on committees designed lo solve this or 
that problem. 'They find themselves working 
with professionals in other disciplines, whiclx 
expose them to tiew concepts and new varia- 
bles, and wliich force them to articulate what 
it is that they can do to help .solve the problems 
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being considered by the community. 

The interdisciplinary approach to commu- 
nity problems is one of the changes that has 
brought planners into closer contact with so- 
cial and economic issues. Regardless of the out- 
come of the current professional debate con- 
cerning the proper scope of planning, it is 
fairly clear that practicing planners have, at 
least, had to give greater consideration to non- 
physical problems. As planners become involved 
in the poverty program, community renewal, 
and, more recently, the Demonstration Cities 
[Model Cities] program, they show a greater 
appreciation for the fact that a service or pro- 
gram may be far more important than the 
building in which it is housed. It is increas- 
ingly being recognized that physical plans have 
relevance only to the extent they restrict or 
encourage the attainment of social and eco- 
nomic objectives. A recent and controversial 
example of this is the question of school loca- 
tion. Here the traditional standard of a quar- 
ter-mile service radius must be re-evaluated in 
light of the larger social issues that have been 
raised. 

Coordination has always been listed as one 
of the functions of a planning agency, and the 
policies plan would serve as a useful device for 
achieving the desired levels of coordinated ac- 
tion. Again, the essential character of the pol- 
icy statements constitutes the major advantage 
of the policies plan. Coordination is not a mat- 
ter of solving jurisdictional disputes between 
different parties or coercing action toward a 
mutually agreed upon end. The policies plan is 
the statement of the desired end, and the de- 
sired coordination will be achieved if all agen- 
cies concerned with development will act in 
accordance with the principles set forth in a 
policies plan. 

Traditionally, the planner's role of coordina- 
tor was thought to extend only to agencies and 
organizations directly involved with the physi- 
cal city. However, as indicated above, the grow- 
ing importance of non-physical and program 
planning adds a new dimension to the prob- 
lems of coordination. Those commentators 
who consider the traditional separation of the 
city into social, economic, and physical pack- 
ages an intellectual handicap that has ham- 


pered the progress of local governments argue 
that the policies plan will be an ideal integra- 
tive tool. The vast majority of all planning 
agencies do have a rather circumscribed area of 
concern, but there are indications that the area 
is being expanded. As it does expand, effective 
coordination and integration will, of necessity, 
begin at the policy level and not at the level of 
specific plans and programs. 

The policies plan can also be used as a coor- 
dinative tool in another context. That is, it can 
be used to coordinate the activities of individ- 
ual governments in multi jurisdictional areas. 
Metropolitan and regional planning agencies 
are rarely backed by the authority that is capa- 
ble of carrying out their proposed projects. 
They cannot dictate to the governmental units 
that make up the area, but they can try to get 
each unit to agree “in principle” to the desired 
character of the area. Each unit knows what 
the others are attempting to achieve. Naturally 
there is no guarantee that any given unit will 
abide by the agreed upon policy framework, 
but this approach would undoubtedly be more 
realistic than the “grand scheme" that appears 
as a threat to local autonomy. 

Consistency, During the last couple of de- 
cades a great deal of planning effort has been 
spent in trying to estimate and predict things 
to the last decimal point. A comparison of 
actual city development with the plans or pre- 
dictions of 20 or even 10 years ago reveals that 
many efforts to anticipate the future have been 
wasted time. As a result of many unsuccessful 
attempts at prediction, the planning profession 
seems to be developing a healthy respect for 
the unknowns of the future. Cities change 
often and in unpredictable ways. Large shifts 
in population, changes in the economy, and 
technological changes all make the future 
highly inscrutable. The fact that change is a 
feature of our society does not rule out the 
possibility of planning. In fact, it makes plan- 
ning all the more necessary. It does, however, 
rule out the feasibility of adhering to detailed 
and rigid plans. 

Part of our respect for the future comes from 
our changing perception of the city. The devel- 
opment of new techniques of analysis and the 
use of computers to handle vast amounts of 
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data have shifted attention away from ‘"stocks” 
of people, goods, buildings, and wealth to the 
“flows” of information, money, goods, build- 
ings, and wealth to the “flows” of information, 
money, goods, and services. The interest is 
in how the urban system works rather than in 
what it is. One of the most difficult problems in 
the next few years will be to reconcile the 
theories of interaction with the traditional 
land use plan. Reconciliation must come, for it 
is impossible to think of the city in dynamic 
terms and plan for it with a static plan.^® 

The policies of the policies plan “may be 
expected to cover a greater range of future — 
perhaps unforeseen — specific questions.”^^ The 
policies plan is not made obsolete by an error 
in a population projection, since it sets forth 
principles and relationships to apply when new 
growth occurs or to the process of renewing old 
development. The policies plan is a frame of 
reference that lends consistency to develop- 
ment decisions. Because the emphasis is on re- 
lationships or interaction, the policies plan has 
the potential for making planning more ac- 
tion-oriented. 

Relating Flans to Land Management Con- 
trols. Concern for the relationship between 
plans and land use controls has served to high- 
light the inadequacies of the traditional uni- 
tary approach to planning. It has long been a 
major tenet of planning that land use controls 
should be “in accordance with a comprehen- 
sive plan.” This was not a difficult charge to 
fulfill when the controls were as precise and 
rigid as the plans. In the case of zoning, for 
example, the plan was in fact little more than a 
preliminary zoning map. However, with the 
introduction of devices designed to make zon- 
ing more flexible — performance standards, 
floating zones, planned unit developments, 
density zoning, and many others — the static 
land use plan becomes irrelevant. The controls 
have responded to the need for flexibility far 
more quickly than have the plans. 

Precisely because the controls are flexible 
there is an even greater need for an outside 
reference point. The city councils that must 
enact the legislation, the individuals and 

10 Webber, op. cit., p. 289. 

11 Aschman, op. cit., p. 110. 


boards that must administer it, and the courts 
who are asked to judge the legislation and its 
administration need some reference point to 
see if the results of their actions are in keeping 
with the desires of the community. The possi- 
bility of arbitrary or uninformed action on the 
part of any or all these groups is diminished if 
there is a clear statement of policy that outlines 
community objectives. 

In summary, the changing character of the 
planning context has reinforced the need for a 
statement of goals and directions. Increasingly, 
planning agencies will find that they cannot 
function in ^this new context without some 
method for inserting policy into their pro- 
grams. 


Policies in the Planning Program 

A policy is a course of action adopted and 
pursued in attaining goals or achieving objec- 
tives. Policies are used at all levels of govern- 
ment. Policies are adopted by administrators 
responsible for carrying out a particular pro- 
gram. Policies are embodied in implementing 
ordinances and in plans, and policies are de- 
signed to guide the preparation of plans. These 
various policies, however, are usually formu- 
lated in response to an issue or crisis situation. 
They are designed individually to deal with a 
problem or a set of problems. Rarely do cities 
formulate an overall policy framework that is 
capable of anticipating change and guiding de- 
cisions toward community needs and wants. 

The policies plan has been advanced as the 
mechanism to make technical planning, which 
is the process of translating policy into specific 
plans and proposals, more effective. Without 
such a mechanism, planners may continue to 
assume or prescribe what it is the public wants, 
and thus risk choosing objectives that never 
materialize as public policy. 

The policies plan can best be described by 
placing it within a framework of more familiar 
elements of a planning program and in the 
various stages of the planning process: 

First, there is the research and analysis ele- 
ment. This step requires an understanding of 
the current situation, an estimate of future pos- 
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sibilities, and an evaluation of the constraints 
that will be placed on the planning efforts. 

Second, there is the policies plan, the ele- 
ment that defines the basic policies that will 
guide subsequent planning efforts. The plan 
would contain a range of policies and would be 
used in the preparation of a general plan and 
in the preparation and administration of 
shorter range programs, plans, and ordinances. 

Third is the general plan element. This is 
the element which is derived from the policies 
and which consist of specific long-term recom- 
mendations. It specifies general locations and 
suggests needed projects. It should be stressed 
at this point that many general plans, particu- 
larly the ones prepared during the last five or 
so years, contain the policies that would be a 
part of a policies plan. They are separated here 
only to stress the importance of the policies 
step in the planning program. 

Next there is the element or elements that 
translate the plan into shorter-term programs 
and plans. This would include such items as 
zoning and subdivision ordinances, capital im- 
provements programs, renewal projects, and 
the official map. 

Finally, there is the action element. This is 
the stage in the process where funds are allo- 
cated, ordinances enforced, and programs ini- 
tiated. 

The Policies Plan 

As indicated above, a policies plan includes, 
internally, a range of policies. This policy 
range can conveniently be compared to the 
elements of a trip — destination, route, and 
means of transportation. 

The first and most general level of policy is 
the destination or objective. At this level the 
policies would deal with questions concerning 
alternative forms of development, rates of 
growth, character of the economy, levels of de- 
sired public services, and intensity of develop- 
ment. The objectives at this level may have 
aspatial as well as spatial dimensions. These 
destination points are found in one form or 
another in most plans. They are really state- 
ments that say ‘‘we would like . . or 
“wouldn’t it be nice if . . However, standing 
alone, they are of relatively little use in guid- 


ing action by the community. 

The next level of policy is the route which 
specifies in general terms the way (route) the 
destination can be reached. They indicate the 
kinds of actions that will, or can, be used to 
achieve the objectives. 

The third level is the means of transporta- 
tion. These policies are still more detailed and 
can be readily translated into specific design 
proposals or action recommendations. They 
are implementing policies. 

One of the values of viewing policies in this 
way is that it illustrates the danger of adopting 
policies out of sequence. If the lower levels are 
adopted first, and they often are in response to 
particular problems, there is no opportunity to 
consider properly all the higher levels of pol- 
icy. To illustrate, if one decides to take a trip 
by train he immediately limits his choice of 
alternative routes and, as a consequence, his 
choice of destinations. 

The following example will serve to illus- 
trate the process a community would use in 
considering the policy choices for a particular 
area of concern: 

1. First Policy Level. The community de- 
cides that it wants to “make the central busi- 
ness district a dominant feature of the region.'’ 

2. Second Policy Level. There are a variety 
of routes available to achieve this outcome. 
These can be determined by a citizens commit- 
tee, city council, or planning commission. The 
planning professionals would assist in pointing 
out the alternatives: 

A. Make the CBD more accessible. 

B. Make the CBD the center for a variety of 
activities. 

C. Improve the physical appearance of the 
area. 

D. Make the CBD more competitive relative 
to other retail centers. 

E. Increase the intensity of use in the area. 

It is reasonable to expect that the community 
would pursue all these directions, but differ- 
entiate as to the emphasis placed on various of 
these alternatives. 

3. Third Policy Level. At this level the pol- 
icies become more detailed, and the technical 
judgments of the professional planners become 
more important. 
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A. Make the CBD more accessible. 

1. Support regional highway projects that 
will bring traffic to the CBD, and at the 
same time provide a by-pass route for 
through traffic. 

2. Provide enough parking in the area so 
that no major institution or enterprise 
will be more than five minutes walking 
time from a parking area. 

3. Actively support a regional organiza- 
tion that is now considering the feasi- 
bility of developing an areawide mass 
transit system. 

B. Make the CBD a center for a variety of 

activities and uses. 

1. Top priority should be given to the 
central area when selecting sites for 
public office buildings. 

2. Provide support for the development 
of high-rise luxury housing in the cen- 
tral area. 

3. Encourage the development of a cul- 
tural center in the central area. 

C. Improve the appearance of the area. 

1. The city should work with downtown 
merchants in preparing a sign ordi- 
nance. 

2. Eliminate the deteriorating sections of 
the area through urban renewal. 

3. Encourage developers to provide plazas 
or other forms of open space by grant- 
ing them density bonuses. 

D. Make the CBD more competitive relative 

to other retail centers. 

1. The city supports the idea of an hier- 
archy of commercial centers and will 
discourage the development of a shop- 
ping center that is large enough to be 
competitive with the CBD. 

2. Feasibility studies should be required 
for all shopping center requests. 

E. Increase the intensity of use in the area. 

1. The zoning ordinance should be re- 
vised to permit higher densities in the 
area. 

The examples of third level policy cover a 
range of specificity. Some are in the form of 
standards, others can be translated into stand- 
ards, and others are simply an indication of 
support for a particular idea or principle. 


Some can be acted upon immediately and oth- 
ers require further study to see if the ideas 
presented are feasible. Potential areas of con- 
flict are apparent here that are not apparent at 
the higher levels. The policy with respect to 
parking areas may be in conflict with the pol- 
icy of increasing the development density. The 
parking policy may have to be modified so as to 
permit or encourage all parking to be in mul- 
tilevel structures. Although not indicated here, 
this level would also include policies relating 
to assesssments and taxes, levels of community 
services, and other items of public concern that 
could conceivably affect development. 

An array of policies such as this illustrates 
what it is the community wants and how they 
want to achieve the '‘end-in-view." It begins to 
reveal the “price" that must be paid for achiev- 
ing the end. Initiation of a federally supported 
urban renewal project may be too high a 
“price" (not necessarily in dollar terms) to pay 
in order to clear the deteriorating sections of 
the area. In that case, the community may de- 
cide to drop one of the possible policies. If this 
hierarchy of policies was compared with a set 
based on the idea of minimizing the impor- 
tance of the central area (or of devoting the 
central area exclusively to commercial uses) 
there would be a greater opportunity to com- 
pare possible outcomes. 

If these policies were officially approved by a 
governing body they would serve as a guide for 
preparing a central area plan, and they would 
be used in guiding the day-to-day decisions that 
boards, departments, administrators, and pri- 
vate citizens make that have an impact on com- 
munity development. 

This example relates to only one small ele- 
ment of the community. Other sets of policies 
should be adopted for all the other types of 
development issues that a community might 
face. Recently, several regional planning agen- 
cies have used this procedure for illustrating 
various forms of regional growth — satellite cit- 
ies, dispersed development, concentrated devel- 
opment, and star-shaped growth. These plans 
are useful as informational and educational de- 
vices, and the better ones may serve to unify 
governments and individuals and encourage 
them to take action consistent with the plan's 
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broad outlines. Often, however, several of the 
form alternatives merely serve as “straw men," 
and an intelligent public is forced into select- 
ing the one that the planners recommend. Fur- 
thermore, many of these regional schemes do 
not carry the policy questions down to the level 
that is meaningful to most citizens. There is no 
indication of the routes that will have to be 
travelled or the means of transportation to be 
employed. However, the idea of presenting re- 
gional patterns of development in terms of pol- 
icies (with accompanying “illustrative" maps) 
is sound even if the execution of the idea falls 
short of ideal. 

In developed cities there is no opportunity to 
experiment with regional forms. The policies 
will have to be limited to more conven- 
tional areas of concern such as: density of 
development, distribution of commerical and 
employment centers, the mix of transportation, 
the range of housing choice, and the character 
of the economy. These major issues would be 
translated into the more detailed policies. Al- 
though there is no hard and fast rule as to the 
contents of a plan, it should contain “enough" 
policies to cover every typical or imaginable 
problem that occurs in land development. This 
means policies concerning the location of all 
types of uses, the relationships between uses, 
the nature of the communications system, and 
the character and density of development. 

The first requirement then is that a policies 
plan contain a full range of policies. The sec- 
ond requirement is that these policies be gen- 
eral rather than specific. This is the most diffi- 
cult aspect of developing a plan. As has been 
indicated, the policies can range widely in de- 
gree of abstraction and detail. If the plan con- 
tains only the most general policies, then it is 
useless as a guide to decision making; and if it 
contains policies that are too specific, then the 
guiding value of the policy statement is lost. 
There is a delicately-balanced mid-level policy 
that is essential for the plan to be effective. 

This mid-level, unfortunately, creates an- 
other problem — that of conflict between poli- 
cies. There is usually no conflict between the 
most general level of policies. A policy of “im- 
prove the residential environment" is entirely 
compatible with a policy of “make the central 


area a dominant feature of the region." Simi- 
larly, no conflict exists between specific policies 
in, say, a detailed development plan. No one 
prepares a plan that shows a house in the mid- 
dle of a street. Internally, the plan policies are 
not conflicting. The plan may, of course, gener- 
ate controversy, and development may not 
occur in the manner envisioned by the plan, 
but the plan itself is internally consistent. At 
the middle levels, conflict between policies is, 
practically speaking, inevitable. To argue that 
there should be a policy to cover all situations 
and that all policies should be mutually exclu- 
sive so that no overlap or conflict exists be- 
tween them, is to underestimate the complexity 
of the development process. Some conflicts can 
be eliminated simply by eliminating one or 
two policies that are contradictory. In fact, that 
is one of the main purposes of defining the 
mid-level policies, namely, to identify the con- 
flicts. However, in many instances, overlaps 
will occur that cannot be resolved. Individuals 
make personal decisions on the basis of a num- 
ber of guiding principles (policies) and when 
the principles are in conflict they make judg- 
ments as to which one will apply. Public, like 
personal, decisions are not made on the basis of 
strict deductive reasoning. The democratic sys- 
tem is set up in order to make equitable judg- 
ments, to resolve conflicts in guiding princi- 
ples. The fact that conflict exists is not an 
argument against adopting policy statements. 
The policies help to clarify the nature of the 
conflict and to place it into a perspective that 
simplifies the problem of resolution. To be 
effective then, the policies must fall at the 
mid-level, between platitudes and specific plans 
and recommendations. 

Adopting the Plan 

Once the policies plan has been prepared, it is 
strongly recommended that it be adopted by 
the legislative body or bodies in multi jurisdic- 
tional areas. The purpose of adoption is to give 
added status to the plan and to emphasize that 
it is public policy, agreed upon by popularly 
elected legislators. The legislators can, of 
course, ignore their previously adopted com- 
mitments or they can revise them at will. De- 
partures from the established policies do not 
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necessarily mean that the legislators are acting 
in bad faith. The departure may be a realistic 
and necessary action. However, the public is 
aware of the fact that the policies are not being 
followed, and they can request the legislators 
to offer an explanation for the departure. In 
this respect, it becomes a bench mark for citi- 
zens to use in evaluating the actions of their 
officials. 

A policies statement may be of use to legisla- 
tors during periods of debate on highly contro- 
versial issues. The pressures upon a law maker 
are many and complex, and there may be times 
when he needs the support of a document such 
as policies plan. He can use it as one more 
justification for the stand he takes. (Chapter 13 
contains detailed discussion of the uses by the 
legislative body of the comprehensive plan as a 
policy instrument.) 

It cannot be denied, of course, that political 
leaders are reluctant to commit themselves too 
far into the future. They want to be able to 
sense the moods of the public and synthesize 
a solution that satisfies the greatest number. 
They will attempt to make each decision con- 
sistent with previous public decisions, but they 
do not want to be tied down to any particular 
course of action. 

Similarly, special interest groups may see 
some danger in having the governing body ad- 
here to a set of guidelines. If the guidelines are 
antithetical to their interests, they may think 
they have a strike against them even before a 
particular issue arises. They may feel it advan- 
tageous to enter each situation with a clean 
slate. If they lost their last encounter, they may 
have better luck on the next; but if the com- 
munity has foreclosed debate by rigidly adher- 
ing to a set of policies they are lost before they 
start. 

Two points should be kept in mind when 
considering these possible limitations to the 
policies plan. First, the governing body does 
not abdicate its power to make decisions at the 
lowest level of administration simply because 
they have previously adopted a general set of 
policies. They can, and do, influence the most 
detailed level of decision making. Second, in- 
terest groups can still affect the outcome of 
public decisions if they can make a convincing 


argument as to why a policy should be 
changed. 

The policies plan is designed specifically to 
avoid the naive practice of trying to foreclose 
future decisions by prescribing the future in 
detail. The policies say that, “when we encoun- 
ter this situation we will probably react in this 
way for these reasons.'’ This decision has the 
weight of public sanction and has been formu- 
lated in advance of heated controversy. To devi- 
ate from the decision will require an argument 
as convincing as the one in the plan. The poli- 
cies plan informs the public — one of the impor- 
tant prerequisites to the democratic process. 

Examples 

Evanston, Illinois. In 1963, the City Coun- 
cil of Evanston redefined, by ordinance, the 
planning functions and procedures of the 
city.^- The ordinance stressed that the primary 
responsibility of the plan commission was to 
develop and maintain a comprehensive plan. 
The plan was defined as a document consisting 
of a land use plan, a transportation plan, a 
community facilities plan, supporting studies, 
and “A Statement of Community Objectives 
and the public policies required to attain such 
objectives.” 

The statement of community objectives was, 
following discussion by community interest 
groups and public hearings, adopted by the 
city council as the first element of Evanston’s 
comprehensive plan. The purpose of the state- 
ment was “to fire the imagination, serve as a 
general guide to planning, improve and win 
the support for our mutual goals.” 

The policies plan, or statement of commu- 
nity objectives, is a brief document, running 
only 26 pages. It contains a basic goal, 10 spe- 
cific objectives necessary to attain the goal, and 
a series of policies designed to move the city 
toward the objectives. The objectives cover 10 
areas of community interest, including: citizen 
participation, controlled growth, civic beauty, 
residential neighborhoods, business and indus- 
try, parks and recreation, educational and cul- 
tural facilities, transportation, special facilities, 

12 Evanston Plan Commission, Your City and Its 
Planning Objectives (Evanston, 111.; The Commission, 
1963). 
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and municipal facilities and services. 

The objective for parks and recreation is as 
follows: “Provide well-designed park, play- 
ground and lakefront facilities, adequate for 
increased future needs, available to, and fi- 
nanced by all Evanston residents.'* 

Three of the six policies include: 

(1) Encourage the consolidation of Evanston’s 
three park districts and its city parks into one 
agency responsible for the development, mainte- 
nance and operation of all park land and all public 
recreational facilities within the city. 

(3) More than one-half of the total of Evanston’s 
Lake Michigan shoreline is public property devoted 
to park use. Extensive beach development plans are 
being carried out. The city should acquire addi- 
tional riparian rights and purchase additional lake- 
front property as it becomes available. 

(5) The remaining undeveloped portions of the 
Sanitary District canal banks should be reserved for 
open park and recreational space. Expeditious ac- 
tion should be taken to obtain, by purchase or long 
term lease, (1) exclusive control over all canal 
banks located within Evanston and (2) either exclu- 
sive or joint control with Skokie over the Sanitary 
District property on the east side of the canal be- 
tween Main Street and Emerson Street. 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. In 1962, the city 
of Fond du Lac adopted “A Resolution Re- 
garding Urban Development of the City of 
Fond du Lac.’*^^ The resolution was adopted 
by the city council following the submission of 
a statement by the city manager concerning 
growth beyond city boundaries. The statement 
does not cover the range of issues considered in 
the Evanston plan, but concentrates on one 
particular issue. The preamble states that: 

. . . the consideration of such subjects [annex- 
ation and fringe area problems] would have more 
meaning in the setting of a general policy guide on 
urban development and would foster consistency in 
the City’s position on points of detail with reference 
to such questions in the future. 

Some of the policies set forth in the resolu- 
tion are: 

Urban services in the area should be provided by 
the City. 

The City will press for liberal annexation laws 
and laws which permit extra-territorial land use 
control. 

13 Resolution No. 287, A Resolution Regarding 
Urban Development of the City of Fond du Lac. 


Areas urban in character are encouraged to be- 
come annexed to the City. 

The City will protest any effort to incorporate on 
the part of areas at its fringe. 

The City will protest the creation of special serv- 
ice districts. 

The City would generally oppose efforts by other 
governments to provide urban services to fringe area 
development. 

The City will continue to seek the attachment of 
adjacent industrial areas. 


Suggested Adaptions 
in the Planning Process 

The above material has generally focused on 
policies as a sort of pre-plan, a statement of 
general physical development designed to work 
in conjunction with the traditional general 
plan. This need not be the case. The important 
point is that these policy issues are considered 
at some point in the planning process. In this 
section, we will examine three variant uses of 
the policies planning process described above: 
(1) As a replacement for the general plan, (2) 
As a technique for guiding urban develop- 
ment, and (3) As an expansion of planning 
scope and authority. 

A Replacement for the General Plan 

A review of the general plans prepared during 
the last decade reveals that cities increasingly 
are preparing plans that are simple statements 
of public development policy. The maps in the 
plans are mainly illustrative. They show in 
general schematic form the geographical impli- 
cations of the plan, but it is recognized that 
these implications are only a minor aspect of 
the plan. The plans consist substantially of an 
enumeration and explanation of the policies 
which are to guide subsequent development. 

In substance, these plans are similar to the 
pre-plans discussed earlier, the only difference 
being, perhaps, that these plans contain 
slightly more detail. Since the substance is simi- 
lar, the functions and purposes of both types of 
documents are similar. However, since the gen- 
eral plan is defined by statute and what has 
been described as a pre-plan is not, there are 
important differences between the two. The 
differences involve legal issues related to the 
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relation between the general plan and tools 
such as zoning and subdivision ordinances and 
the official map. 

This distinction is critical, since adoption of 
the general plan by the legislative body (a 
practice which has been, until recently, op- 
posed by all writers on the subject) is more 
than an act that simply gives added status to 
the plan. Adoption is meant to carry a certain 
legal impact, or, to use Charles Haar’s term, 
adoption is designed to turn the plan into an 
“impermanent constitution.”^** Haar, who is 
the leading proponent of designing the general 
plan as a series of general policy statements 
and having it adopted by the legislative body 
argues that: 

If the plan is regarded not as the vest-pocket tool 
of the planning commission, but as a broad state- 
ment to be adopted by the most representative mu- 
nicipal body — the local legislature — then the plan 
becomes a law through such adoption. A unique 
type of law, it should be noted, in that it purports to 
bind future legislatures when they enact implemen- 
tary materials.^® 

Haar has described the general plan in the 
following terms: 

The main task of the planner does not seem to be 
to develop a map or graphic description of the 
community as it now is or will be in its idealized 
form. Rather, it is suggested, it is the clarification of 
land-use goals of a generalized nature which, when 
adopted by the legislature, will become the broad 
framework for further implementation. This seems 
to be the trend of some of the recent enabling acts: 
the ‘master plan’ evolving into a series of statements 
— planning precepts, if you will — encompassing the 
greater portions of the major land functionings of 
the community and their critical interrelation- 
ships.^^^ 

Haar suggests that, “The plan should state 
the goals — the desirable maximum density of 
people per acre; the question of how to arrange 
them should be left to the implementing regu- 
lation.”^’' The general plan should concentrate 

Charles M. Haar, “The Master Plan: An Imperma- 
nent Constitution,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 
XX (Summer, 1955) , pp. 353-76. 

15 Ibid., p. 375. 

16 Charles M. Haar, “The Content of the General 
Plan: A Glance at History,” Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, XXI, No. 2-3 (1955) , p. 70. 

17 Haar, Law and Contemporary Problems, op. cit., 
p. 370. 


on relationships and goals. It should specify 
the desired relationship between an airport 
and residential development. It need not pin- 
point the location of the airport. It should 
state the anticipated or desired population, the 
space needs for various categories of land uses, 
the desired type and amount of community 
facilities and services, and the type of transpor- 
tation system that will link the various uses. 
To this end, Haar would amend the enabling 
acts “to make clear that the master plan con- 
sists of statements of objectives and illustrative 
materials.”^® 

Boston, Massachusetts. The 1965/1975 Gen- 
eral Plan for the City of Boston is clearly in 
keeping with the kind of master plan described 
here.^® Its function, according to its authors, “is 
to provide [a] general, ambitious, but realiz- 
able statement of policies of objectives for Bos- 
ton’s redevelopment.” The plan provides: 

1. Comprehensive, long-range standards with 
which land assembly and redevelopment proj- 
ects must comply for state approval; 

2. Guidelines for revisions of the city’s zon- 
ing map and standards for passing on applica- 
tions for zoning variances; 

3. Guidelines for all public facilities devel- 
opment, particularly for the city’s capital im- 
provements program; and 

4. Guidelines for the formulation of: 

a. Federally-assisted urban renewal project 
plans, which must conform to the general 
plan; 

b. Boston’s workable program, of which the 
plan is an integral part; 

c. A Community Renewal Program which, 
for federal approval, requires the substan- 
tial completion of a general plan; and 

d. Other studies eligible for federal financial 
assistance. 

The chapter on population and housing is 
typical. It describes the population in terms of 
historical trends, and in terms of age, race, and 
income categories. It then recommends two 
major policies for population. First, the city 
should encourage a modest six per cent in- 
crease in population. Any greater increase 

Boston Redevelopment Authority, 1965/75 General 
Plan for the City of Boston and the Regional Core 
(Boston: The Authority, 1964) . 
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would require a ‘'more substantial commit- 
ment to high-rise housing construction than 
seems appropriate for Boston.” Second, the city 
should act to encourage the development of a 
diverse population that “more nearly reflects 
the composition of the region as a whole/’ This 
latter policy is of particular importance with 
respect to racial composition, and the plan rec- 
ommends enforcement of civil rights legisla- 
tion and the cooperation of all metropolitan 
areas as a method of making the policy a real- 
ity. 

The number and type of housing units rec- 
ommended for construction or rehabilitation 
are a reflection of the population policies. 
Broad policy guidelines are set forth for new 
housing in three income categories. It is recom- 
mended that the 5,000 new public-housing 
units be located “in projects containing no 
more than 100 units on renewal sites or vacant 
land evenly dispersed throughout the City and 
well integrated with existing residential com- 
munities.” The 15,000 moderate income units 
will primarily be in “row-houses and garden 
apartments” and be located in renewal areas 
outside the core of the city. The upper-income 
units are to be primarily “high-rise,” and lo- 
cated “near the Public Garden, the Water- 
front. [and] at other points in or near the 
Regional Core. . . .” 

King County, Washington. The Compre- 
hensive Plan for King County, Washington, 
published in 1964, consists of two parts: “Plan 
Policies” and “Plan Map.”^° The general phi- 
losophy of the plan is described below: 

Because King County is now more than three- 
quarters undeveloped, and is rapidly converting its 
vacant land to urban uses, it is impossible to deter- 
mine in advance the locations of all land uses. 
Therefore, the conventional method of attempting 
to show everything in detailed map form has been 
replaced by a ‘development policy' approach to the 
Comprehensive Plan. These development policies 
have been carefully determined and interrelated in 
order to translate the Regional Goals and the Urban 
Center Development Concept into generalized 
mapped proposals. They, furthermore, provide a 


20 King County Planning Department, The 
Comprehensive Plan for King Countv, Washington 
(Seattle, Wash.: The Department, 1964) , p. 32. 


guide for short-range decisions, specific recommen- 
dations, and detailed regulations. 

The use of policy statements will encourage con- 
sistency in administrative actions and development 
control. Their use will promote efficiency in han- 
dling frequently encountered problems in that the 
groundwork for making the decisions will already 
have been laid. Each time the same or similar situa- 
tion arises, the agency will not be required to start 
at the very beginning in its deliberations. Moreover, 
the policy statements provide a framework for the 
Comprehensive Plan [map], clarify the objectives of 
various implementing measures, and provide a 
source for public reference. The development policy 
statements contained in this Comprehensive Plan 
are not to be considered as legal controls in them- 
selves, but as a guide to be applied to local condi- 
tions. 

The plan contains five general development 
goals and a “development concept.” The devel- 
opment concept is presented diagrammatically 
as an area with a strong central core, outlying 
sub-centers, moderate densities, and interven- 
ing open spaces. The bulk of the plan is a 
series of literally hundreds of physical develop- 
ment policies which have been divided into 
several major categories: transportation, busi- 
ness, industrial, residential, open spaces, public 
buildings, and utilities. The policies are in- 
serted throughout the text of the report which 
pj-pvides background information and the ra- 
tionale behind each of the policies. 

To illustrate the range and character of 
these policy statements, six of the 39 residential 
area policies are reproduced below: 

Residential areas should be encouraged to 
develop primarily in the plateau and gentle 
slope areas rather than in river valleys. 

Residential areas shall have varying densities 
dependent upon the type of development, loca- 
tion, and degree of improvements. 

A maximum density of three housing units 
per gross acre shall be employed in rural tracts 
adjoining stream, lake, or saltwater frontage. 

Areas where the allowed average residential 
density is three housing units per gross acre or 
greater should include the following minimum 
improvements: 

a. paved streets, curbs, and sidewalks; 

b. street lighting; 

c. underground drainage lines except where 
surface storm drainage facilities are 
deemed adequate; 
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d. publicly approved water supply (normally 
publicly owned) ; and 

e. sanitary sewers or suitable alternatives on 
temporary basis only. 

The street system should be laid out with a 
minimum number of connections with major 
arterials. In general, intersections on the major 
arterials should not be closer than 1,000 feet. 

Multi-family residential areas shall always be 
located functionally convenient to a major or 
secondary arterial highway. Adequate arterial 
and collector streets should exist prior to or be 
developed concurrently with the establishment 
of such uses. 

Clearly, the King County plan and the Bos- 
ton plan serve a number of purposes, many of 
them previously discussed. The key issue to be 
considered here, however, is the relationship 
between the general plan and land use con- 
trols. It is well known that the general plan 
and the various land use controls have devel- 
oped simultaneously but largely independent 
from each other. For the most part, the rela- 
tionship between plans and land use controls 
has been more theoretical than actual. The 
plans were either directed toward checking on 
the activities of other public bodies or were 
sketchy, first-draft zoning ordinances. When it 
came to drafting or administering a zoning 
ordinance, or when the courts reviewed the 
ordinance, it mattered not whether a plan ex- 
isted. True, the enabling legislation specified 
that the ordinance was to be developed “in 
conformance with a comprehensive plan,” but 
it did not take the courts long to interpret this 
to mean that the ordinance should be reason- 
able and impartial. 

The lack of a meaningful connection be- 
tween the plan and development controls can 
be traced to the fact that land use controls have 
been characterized by a high degree of rigidity 
and certainty. The landowners’ rights and du- 
ties were spelled out in agonizing detail as the 
ordinance attempted to cover every contin- 
gency. Because of this penchant for certainty 
and detail, the courts were able to review the 
ordinance without reference to an outside 
source such as a general plan. 

These conditions are, of course, changing. 
The land use controls of recent years have in- 


cluded many techniques designed to introduce 
a degree of flexibility into development ordi- 
nances. These developments are the result of a 
much delayed recognition that the zoning ordi- 
nance, in particular, has accounted for con- 
siderable dreary and monotonous building. In 
its traditional form, the zoning ordinance is 
well-suited to preserving existing development 
but particularly inappropriate for controlling 
the character of new growth. The new tools 
were developed because it was apparent that 
the future could not be predicted with a high 
degree of reliability, a point that is stressed in 
the King County plan. 

The introduction of flexible land use con- 
trols has created a dilemma. The flexibility 
will certainly contribute to more imaginative 
development, but it also begins to conflict with 
American conceptions of democratic princi- 
ples and our historic attachment to strict judi- 
cial review. The courts, landowners, and even 
the administrators of the ordinances find that 
there are no norms to apply to these new tech- 
niques. Many of the controls require a fairly 
high degree of administrative discretion, which 
is contrary to the American insistence on judi- 
cial control of both legislation and whatever 
flows from it. What was (and is) needed is 
some means to effectively relate planning and 
land control, a device that will facilitate: the 
enactment of fair and impartial laws based 
upon democratically derived ideals, the admin- 
istration of these laws, and the judicial review 
of the legislation in a manner so that the court 
can act as arbitrator without undertaking the 
role of legislator. 

An early response — ^not solution — to this 
need was the inclusion of policy statements, or 
statements of intent, within the ordinances. It 
was felt, and rightly so, that it would ease some 
of the burdens placed upon the courts and the 
administrators if there were some general indi- 
cation of what it was the community was after. 
Although this is a desirable practice, it still 
fails to bring all of the community’s policies 
into a coherent and coordinated package. 

A complementary proposal is the one ad- 
vanced by Haar. That is, the master plan is to 
be made an official statement of public policy, 
and be designed to provide: to the legislative 
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body, the direction it needs in adopting the 
proper controls; to the individuals or commis- 
sions charged with administering the controls, 
a framework for guiding their judgments; and 
to the courts, a basis for determining the fair- 
ness of the legislation and its administration. 

This proposal is not far from a similar, but 
more radical, idea recently proposed by John 
W. Reps.-^ He also envisions a system whereby 
the comprehensive plan, “expressed in graphic 
form and in statements of development objec- 
tives'’ would be mandatory. The plan would 
have to be adopted by the legislative body and 
reviewed and readopted periodically. However, 
instead of using the plan to guide the enact- 
ment and administration of development con- 
trols as they exist today he would substantially 
alter the nature of the controls. There would 
be no more zoning boundaries — no zoning 
map — and there would be no subdivision ordi- 
nance. The plan would be used as a guide by 
an “Ofl&ce of Development Review” which 
would have broad discretionary powers to 
deny, grant, or modify all requests to develop 
or redevelop property. 

These proposals are similar to the system of 
development control used in Britain. In this 
respect, it is interesting to note that a recent 
study prepared by an advisory group es- 
tablished by the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government of Great Britain has con- 
cluded that most development plans prepared 
under the 1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act have been far too detailed to be of any use 
in making development decisions.^^ Although 
they should be used as guides, they have be- 
come little more than land use maps. Further, 
they provide no effective means for coordinat- 
ing the activities of contiguous planning units. 
The plans have become much like our tradi- 
tional master plans with their emphasis on lo- 
cational detail. 

One of the recommendations of the report is 
to change the character of the plans submitted 
for Ministerial approval. In place of the de- 

21 John W. Reps, “Requiem for Zoning,” Planning 
1964 (Chicago: American Society of Planning Officials, 
1964) , pp. 56-67. 

22 Great Britain, Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment, The Future of Development Plans (Lon- 
don: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1965) . 


tailed land use allocations of the present plans, 
the plans submitted for approval would consist 
primarily of “statements of policy illustrated 
where necessary with sketch maps and dia- 
grams and accompanied by a diagrammatic or 
‘structure’ map. ...” 

Here, then, is another recognition of the in- 
adequacy of detailed plans that are not backed 
by clear statements of objectives and policies. 
It remains to be seen whether or not general 
plans will ever be legally redefined and the 
official adoption made a precondition for the 
enactment of development controls. In any 
case, many communities are already redefining 
the character of the master plan, making them 
statements of policy rather than maps of the 
future. If this trend continues, it is possible 
that the master plan will soon be a relic. 

Guiding Urban Development 

Stuart Chapin, in describing a system for shap- 
ing urban growth, views policy in the planning 
process from a slightly different perspective, a 
perspective that emphasizes the value of policy 
statements in achieving coordination and guid- 
ing metropolitan growth.^® He points out that 
public policy must be closely keyed to the gen- 
eral plan (in this case a plan for a metropoli- 
tan area) , and that, if the plan is to be real- 
ized, the policies of a variety of public agencies 
must reinforce or be consonant with the gen- 
eral plan. The emphasis is more on the princi- 
ples and guiding policies of various govern- 
mental agencies than on the broad policy 
choices that are properly the domain of a gov- 
erning body. In this respect, the policies are 
apt to be more detailed, focusing on fairly nar- 
row areas of concern. These public policies are: 

(Those) consciously derived guides that govern- 
ing bodies, commissions, or administrative officials of 
government develop to achieve consistency of action 
in the pursuit of some public purpose or in the 
administration of particular public responsibili- 
ties.^^ 

There are a great number of public policies 
which have a direct or indirect influence on the 

23 F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., “Taking Stock of Techniques 
for Shaping Urban Growth,” Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, XXIX (May, 1963) , pp. 
76-87. 

24/6fd., p. 80. 
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character, location, and timing of urban 
growth. For example, it has long been recog- 
nized that policies concerning the extension of 
public utilities can have a significant impact on 
determining the direction and timing of devel- 
opment. Decisions concerning sewer extensions 
are usually based upon considerations of need 
and the capacity of local finances, but these 
same decisions could also take into account the 
impact the extension has on future develop- 
ment. This is a relatively simple example, be- 
cause many communities do view their utilities 
as a device for shaping growth and not simply 
a service to be extended at the retjuest of a 
developer. The same reasoning which applies 
to utilities can also l)e applied to such diverse 
operations as schools, parks, recreation pro- 
grams, police and fire protection, and transpor- 
tation improvements. The distribution of these 
services or facilities often does affect commu- 
nity growth. 

The policies of state and federal agencies are 
as important as those of local agencies. State 
policies concerning stream sanitation, flood 
plain control, air pollution, and reforestation 
may exert direct or indirect influences on pat- 
terns of urban exj)ansion. At the federal level 
there are many programs that could affect local 
development. Loans for pid)lic works, defense 
plant locations, distressed area programs, and 
FHA mortgage insurance policies will all have 
a bearing on the character of local urban 
growth. 

'Fhe policies relevant to these various areas 
of concern are almost always applied unilater- 
ally by a single agency. Furthermore, adminis- 
tration of the policies is often far removed 
from the point of impact, and lip service is 
j)aid to the idea of coordination. Kach of the 
agencies is likely to be so concerned with the 
special purpose for which it is responsible that 
it can give only passing consideration to the 
impact of its policies on urban development. 

If all the federal, state, and local policies 
were coordinated at the local level, the impact 
on development would indeed l)e significant, 
(diapin advances the idea of an “url)an devel- 
opment policies instrument" as a device for 
coordinating actions by all levels of govern- 
ment in j>olicy decisions relating to url)an de- 


velopment. The policies instrument, 

. . . brings together relevant existing policies that 
impinge on urban expansion, identifies appropriate 
new ones, and ties the old and new into a related 
series of statements. Thus it considers current poli- 
cies for transportation, utilities, schools, recreation, 
fire and police protection, and other public services 
to insure that such matters as levels and intensity of 
service, areas to be served, and method of financing 
are working in harmony and not at cross purposes 
with the general plan. In addition, tax policies, debt 
policies, annexation policies, and so on, would be 
examined as they affect land devcloj)ment. Similarly, 
policies on which regulatory measures are based 
would be taken into account.*-^ 

The policies instrument would deal witli 
timing of development as well as with location 
and intensity of development. I'he timing 
problem could be handled by using “policy 
bundles." One bundle would, for example, 
contain all those policies which would tencl to 
inhibit development. A second bundle would 
have policies that postponed development. A 
third bundle would be directed toward initiat- 
ing development, and a fourth bundle would 
j>ush development. 

I’hus, if the general plan indicated that de- 
velopment should be inhibited in a given sec- 
tor of the region, the polities instrument 
would indicate that policies designed to 
enhance services or facilities to the area were 
inconsistent with the plan. In areas where de- 
velopment was to be initiated, tlie policies in- 
strument would encourage each level of gov- 
ernment, each board or commission, or each 
agency, to provide tlie needed services or facili- 
ties and at a level that would support the de- 
sired intensity of use. 

(k)ordination has always been a problem in 
government and the problem is compounded 
when numerous governments are involved. A 
jdanning agency has a major responsibility in 
the coordinative effort and it has a choice of 
approaches in trying to achieve concerted ac- 
tion. One very effective means of coordination 
is to provide a comition groundwork of infor- 
mation. Hy organizing and reporting factual 
information the planner supplies a common 
frame of reference for all the organizations con- 
cerned with development. Personal ]HTsuasion 

p. 
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and joint meetings are also useful means for 
coordinating the many actions which impinge 
on development. The mandatory referral sys- 
tem provides still another means for the plan- 
ner to organize activities which he cannot di- 
rectly control. 

Despite the number of methods of coordina- 
tion available to an agency, it still finds that 
there are official and unofficial policies which 
operate at cross purposes with the objectives of 
the planning program. Subjecting these poli- 
cies to public scrutiny via the policies instru- 
ment appears to be an effective method of 
achieving the consistency of purpose desired. 

In some instances, inconsistent policies are 
the result of policy makers being unaware of 
the importance of their decisions relative to 
development. In other instances, policy makers 
may feel that there are overriding considera- 
tions that demand a decision that is not in 
conformity with the policies instrument. In 
this respect, the policies instrument has no 
more weight than the authority of its own 
ideas. Chapin does suggest that to be effective 
the policies instrument should be adopted by 
resolution by all the governing bodies of the 
region. The impact of the policies instrument 
could be even greater if state and federal finan- 
cial aids were made available after there was 
joint agreement concerning the policies. 

The policies instrument is neither a replace- 
ment for the general plan nor an attempt to set 
the goals that will be translated into a general 
plan. The content of the policies instrument is 
to be determined . . from the general plan, 
its guiding statement of goals for urban expan- 
sion, the proposals set forth for achieving these 
goals, and the timing of the development pro- 
posals.’’ The center of attention is on coordina- 
tion, on achieving action on the part of numer- 
ous different agents that is consistent with the 
aims set forth in a plan. The policies instru- 
ment becomes a tool for guiding urban expan- 
sion. 

Expanding the Scope of Planning 

Policies planning is being discussed among 
planners in still another context. It is viewed 
by some as being the instrument needed to 
move urban planning beyond its traditional 


pnysical-locational orientation. 

For a variety of reasons, planning has devel- 
oped with a bias toward the physical environ- 
ment. Certainly one of the more important 
contributory factors was that reformers during 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
often misread the correspondence between 
poor physical environment and social patholo- 
gies as being a cause and effect relationship. 
They felt that the introduction of a middle- 
class environment would lead to an immediate 
reduction of crime, disease, drunkenness, and 
delinquency. This view has led to a type of 
environmental determinism that to some ex- 
tent still pervades planning. 

Another reason for the emphasis on the 
physical is due to the fact that physical facili- 
ties have long-lasting consequences; they are 
expensive, and once decisions are made con- 
cerning them, they are not easily reversed. A 
highway, for example, is expensive; the conse- 
quences of its existence are far-reaching; and it 
cannot be easily altered once it is in place. In 
contrast, a decision concerning the timing of a 
traffic signal is inexpensive to make, easily re- 
versible, and has fewer consequences. In other 
words, designing and locating physical facili- 
ties is of tremendous importance, and mistakes 
are costly. The need for planning the physical 
environment is more apparent, if not more 
important, than is the need for planning for 
programs and activities that can be easily al- 
tered. 

Whatever the reasons for this emphasis on 
physical planning, two changes have occurred 
which have caused planners, and others, to 
question their position. The first change is the 
increase in the number of functions for which 
governments are given some responsibility. 
Particularly in the area of social welfare, gov- 
ernments have taken over functions which 
were formerly handled by private, voluntary 
organizations. 

The proliferation of governmental activities 
has been paralleled by considerable research 
directed toward the urban system. Systems 
analysis, simulation models, cost-benefit analy- 
sis, and many other analytical techniques have 
been applied to the city. The result of this 
research is to point out that the city is an 
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immensely complex, interwoven organization 
which is only partially understood. But, it is 
understood well enough to know that any at- 
tempt to alter the system must be comprehen- 
sive; it must not be done in isolated fragments. 

As a result of the growing responsibilities of 
government and the increased understanding 
of the interrelationships between facilities and 
services, public officials are increasingly advo- 
cating the use of interdisciplinary approaches 
to problem solving. They recognize that de- 
partmental competition for limited resources is 
not the way to solve city problems. Social plan- 
ning councils, interagency committees, and 
other types of interdisciplinary groups are, in 
some cities, taking the preliminary steps to- 
ward understanding the web of interdependen- 
cies that unite them all. They are trying to find 
the most effective mix of services, programs, 
and facilities that will contribute to the solu- 
tion of shared problems.^® 

Given the changes that are taking place in 
our levels of understanding and in our ap- 
proaches to problem solving, it is understand- 
able that some planners argue that, ‘‘planning 
for the locational and physical aspects of our 
cities must ... be conducted in concert with 
planning for all other programs that govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies con- 
duct.”-’' Planning, therefore, is at least as broad 
as government itself. Any concern of govern- 
ment would be a concern of the planning office. 

This is, of course, a line of reasoning which 
is considerably different from the views of 
planners who would limit the scope of plan- 
ning to those things which can be expressed in 
terms of the arrangement of land uses. To 
those who opt for a broader perspective, this 
kind of limitation “seems an unnecessary and 
probably harmful effort to appropriate the 
common word, planning, for the exclusive use 
of a narrow segment of the planners in govern- 
ment.”-^ 

26 Melvin Webber, '‘Comprehensive Planning and So- 
cial Responsibility: Toward an AIP Consensus on the 
Profession’s Role and Purpose,” Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners, XXIX, No. 4 (1963) , 
pp. 232-^1. 

27 Ibid., p. 236. 

28 Fagin, Planning and the Urban Community, op. 
cit., p. 111. 


Henry Fagin, who has written extensively on 
policies planning and who thinks planning 
agencies must expand their area of concern, 
points out that planning is already diffused 
throughout government. Each individual and 
each organizational unit of government is en- 
gaged, to a greater or lesser degree, in plan- 
ning. There are presently two main instru- 
ments used to coordinate these sub-units of 
planning. One is the physical development 
plan which is a means for coordinating activi- 
ties of all sorts at the point where they take 
place. The other is the budget which controls 
the substance and timing of governmental ac- 
tivities and relates these to nongovernmental 
programs. These two instruments, which have 
developed largely in isolation from each other, 
can be related through a policies plan. 

Fagin argues that a plan which is compre- 
hensive with respect to time, space, and money; 
and which brings physical, social, and eco- 
nomic considerations into a common focus is a 
policies plan. He feels that the preparation and 
maintenance of a policies plan will, in the near 
future, be the primary responsibility of a plan- 
ning office. The work would be done, however, 
in collaboration with the other planning cen- 
ters of government, and with the agencies of 
metropolitan, state, and federal governments. 

The wide breadth of the policies plan is 
indicated in the following comments. 

A policies plan would be a unified document 
adopted in order to express the intended general 
goals, specific plans, and programs for urban growth 
and change. . . . The policies plan would express in 
one place the social, economic, physical, and politi- 
cal policies intended to guide the evolution of the 
particular area of governmental jurisdiction. It 
would contain physical plans coordinating spatial 
relationships; schedules coordinating time relation- 
ships; and narrative texts and tables describing and 
coordinating proposed activity programs. Maps, 
schedules, and texts also would set forth the physi- 
cal, economic, and social facts, assumptions, and 
goals underlying the governmental policies.^® 

The plan itself would consist of these major 
parts:®® 

Ibid., pp. 117-18. 

36 Henry Fagin, The Policies Plan: Instrumentality 
FOR a Community Dialogue (Pittsburgh: Institute of 
Local Government, University of Pittsburgh, 1965) , pp. 
13-14. 
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•A statement on the “state of the area” which 
describes the current situation, trends, im- 
minent problems, opportunities, and expe- 
rience with existing plans and programs. 

•A statement of goals; assumptions; con- 
straints; and the major policies plans, proj- 
ects, and proposals that express the essence 
of the direction in which the community 
wishes to move. 

•The comprehensive physical development 
plan and a financial plan or budget. 

•The instruments that will be used to imple- 
ment the policies plan. 

•The more detailed policies of each depart- 
ment or unit of government. 

•Technical notes on methodology and sources 
of data. 

•An exposition of policy alternatives that 
were considered but discarded. 

This proposal is considerably more compre- 
hensive in outlook than any of the schemes 
considered thus far. This proposal addresses 
itself to the problem of integrating the various 
disparate functions of government, whereas 
most of the other proposals look only to the 
problem of identifying and relating the poli- 
cies that have a bearing on physical develop- 
ment. This does not imply that the proposals 
limited to the physical environment do not 
consider non-physical goals and objectives. 
Physical plans are not ends in themselves, but 
are means to larger social, economic, and es- 
thetic objectives. The distinction between poli- 
cies planning as described in this section and 
policies planning that is limited primarily to 
the environment is one of degree. In one case, 
integration of activities takes place along a full 
spectrum, from the most general goal state- 
ment to the more detailed level of program- 
ming and budgeting. The other is concerned 
with the translation of ends — ends that have 
non-physical as well as physical dimensions — 
into a plan for the environment. 

The prospects for engaging in comprehen- 
sive policies planning depend in part on the 
development of the tools needed to understand 


relationships between functions and to weigh 
the costs and benefits of a variety of public 
programs. Comprehensive policies planning 
depends also on the attitudes of the planning 
profession towards defining or redefining its 
responsibilities. It will depend most heavily on 
a restructuring of local governments and the 
development of new sets of responsibilities. 
Such a restructuring will no doubt meet with 
some opposition from those public officials who 
are entrenched in the present system and who 
are reluctant to take a fresh look at the man- 
agement of governmental responsibilities. 


Conclusion 

The planning profession has long recognized 
that “defining goals” was an essential feature of 
planning. For a variety of reasons, however, 
this theoretically important step in the plan- 
ning process has often been neglected. The 
period of neglect is rapidly approaching an 
end. Significant changes in the methods and 
context of planning demand that planning 
agencies devote more of their time to charting 
future directions for the community. Planning 
is no longer a process of accommodating the 
inevitable. Conscious efforts are being made to 
change and alter the urban system. Planning is 
becoming more action-oriented, and the public 
and their elected officials want to be a part of 
the action. 

Defining development objectives is not a 
process of coming out in favor of motherhood 
and against sin. This may be the essential 
grounding of a community’s value system, but 
it need not be said. Defining community direc- 
tions is a far more complex process, involving 
public determinations of policy that will serve 
to guide those responsible for shaping the city’s 
environment. 

A number of communities are trying to work 
out, in advance of crisis situations, the policies 
that will guide them. It seems clear that many 
others will soon follow their lead. 
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The Comprehensive Plan 


TThis chapter describes what a comprehen- 
sive plan is and how it is to be used, but it does 
not tell how to make a plan (i.e., what analyses 
and techniques to use in formulating the poli- 
cies and design proposals contained in the 
plan) . For guidance in the required planning 
methods, the reader should consult the other 
chapters of this book dealing with population, 
land use, transportation, etc. The preceding 
chapter discusses the determination of develop- 
ment objectives basic to the comprehensive 
plan; succeeding chapters explain the means 
for implementing the plan. 

This chapter principally concerns the com- 
prehensive plan for a municipality, rather than 
for a county or metropolitan government. A 
municipality usually has regulatory powers 
over the use of all private land within its terri- 
tory and responsibility for most of the public 
activities. A county or metropolitan govern- 
ment often has a more limited jurisdiction be- 
cause there are autonomous municipalities 
within its boundaries. Consequently, plans for 
these broader units of government tend to rely 
more on predictions of what will happen than 
decisions as to what should happen. To date 
there has been more experience with munici- 
pal plans, and in discussing their functions, con- 
tents, and procedures, one can cite a large body 
of professional materials and case examples. 


What Is a Comprehensive Plan? 

A comprehensive plan is an official public doc- 
ument adopted by a local government as a 
policy guide to decisions about the physical 


development of the community. It indicates in 
a general way how the leaders of the govern- 
ment want the community to develop in the 
next 20 to 30 years. Because it is general and 
agencies devote more of their time to charting 
approximate, it is not a piece of legislation. 
T. J. Kent, Jr., one of the leading proponents 
of the comprehensive plan concept, has given 
this definition: “The general plan is the official 
statement of a municipal legislative body 
which sets forth its major policies concerning 
desirable future physical development."^ 

Notice that Kent speaks of the "general 
plan"; this term is used interchangeably with 
"comprehensive plan." Another synonym, 
"master plan," is probably the most familiar to 
the ear. This phrase has fallen into disrespect 
among planners because of its misuse in the 
past to describe plans which were not general 
and comprehensive (such as "master street 
plan" or "master park plan") . The term “city 
plan" is also used. 

It is often said that the essential characteris- 
tics of the plan are that it is comprehensive, 
general, and long range. "Comprehensive" 
means that the plan encompasses all geographi- 
cal parts of the community and all functional 
elements which bear on physical development. 
"General" means that the plan summarizes 
policies and proposals and does not indicate 
specific locations or detailed regulations. 
"Long range" means that the plan looks be- 
yond the foreground of pressing current issues 
to the perspective of problems and possibilities 
20 to 30 years in the future. 

IT. J. Kent, Jr., The Urban General Plan (San 
Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1964) , p. 18. 
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Although there is some variation in the con- 
tent of comprehensive plans, three technical 
elements are commonly included: the private 
uses of land, community facilities, and circula- 
tion. The first of the three is sometimes called 
the “land use plan,” but this is a misnomer 
because community facilities and streets are 
also uses of land. Kent labels this part the 
“working and living areas section.” Compre- 
hensive plans may cover other subjects, such as 
utilities, civic design, and special uses of land 
unique to the locality. Usually there is back- 
ground information on the population, econ- 
omy, existing land use, assumptions, and com- 
munity goals. Every plan includes a drawing of 
the community on which the major design pro- 
posals are brought together to show their in- 
terrelationships. 

Among most city planners, the preparation, 
adoption, and use of a comprehensive plan are 
considered to be primary objectives of the 
planning program. Most of the other plans and 
procedures applied in the course of local plan- 
ning are theoretically based upon the compre- 
hensive plan. Many planners have chafed 
under the pressure of day-to-day activities 
which denied them the time to take a more 
thoughtful look at the long-range development 
of the community. In the past dozen years, 
though, the federal government has increas- 
ingly conditioned financial assistance upon 
conformance to a local comprehensive plan, a 
spur which has caused hundreds of local gov- 
ernments to prepare plans. 

Relationship of the Plan 
TO Other Documents 

Several other documents used in local planning 
are often confused with the comprehensive 
plan — in particular, the zoning ordinance, 
official map, and subdivision regulations. 
These are specific and detailed pieces of legisla- 
tion which are intended to carry out the gen- 
eral proposals of the comprehensive plan. The 
confusion is understandable because these doc- 
uments are often adopted prior to a compre- 
hensive plan, and many communities which do 
not have a plan do have one or more of these. 
Such a sequence is contrary to good planning 
practice, and in some states the existence of 


these tools in the absence of a plan may cast 
doubt upon the legality of this legislation. 

Particularly troublesome has been confusion 
between the zoning ordinance and the section 
of the comprehensive plan dealing with the 
private uses of land. Both deal with the ways in 
which privately-owned land will be used, but 
the plan indicates only broad categories for 
general areas of the city, whereas the zoning 
ordinance delineates the exact boundaries of 
districts and specifies the detailed regulations 
which shall apply within them. Furthermore, 
the plan has a long-range perspective, while the 
zoning ordinance is generally meant to provide 
for a time span of only five to ten years. 

Other tools of the trade which are meant to 
effectuate the comprehensive plan include the 
capital improvements program and its accom- 
panying budget and special-purpose regula- 
tions, such as a sign ordinance. A different level 
of plan, sometimes called a “middle-range de- 
velopment plan,”^ is supposed to implement 
the comprehensive plan by concentrating on a 
particular area of the city or a particular func- 
tional element. Such plans are more specific 
and have a lesser time perspective, say five to 
ten years. 

The growth of urban renewal programs 
since 1949 has created some confusion with the 
comprehensive plan, particularly when these 
activities are conducted by an agency distinct 
from the regular planning staff. More than one 
hundred cities have had community renewal 
programs prepared. To some professionals this 
work has seemed to overlap the preparation of 
a comprehensive plan. The relationships 
among these planning efforts have not really 
been clarified, but they probably will evolve 
gradually. Urban renewal tends to emphasize 
residential land and the older parts of the city; 
geographically and functionally, it is not truly 
comprehensive. Community renewal programs, 
while considering long-range policies, tend to 
recommend specific improvements to be made 
in the near future. It seems logical to number 
urban renewal and community renewal pro- 

2 See Martin Meyerson, '‘Building the Middle-Range 
Bridge for Comprehensive Planning/’ Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners, XXII (Spring, 1956) , 
pp. 58-64. 
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grams among the activities designed to imple- 
ment the comprehensive plan. 

Why Is A Plan Needed? 

Local government has a great deal of influence 
on the way in which a community develops. 
The buildings, facilities, and improvements 
provided by local government affect the daily 
lives of most citizens, give form to the commu- 
nity, and stimulate or retard the development 
of privately owned land. Typically about half 
of the land in a municipality is in public own- 
ership. It is true that the workings of the real 
estate market help determine the uses of pri- 
vate land, but these uses are regulated by the 
local government. The local government is the 
only body with an opportunity to coordinate 
the overall pattern of physical development of 
the community. This is as it should be, since the 
decisions of the local government are made by 
a legislative body which represents the citizenry 
at large. 

The local government is inescapably in- 
volved in questions of physical development. 
At every meeting of the legislative body, devel- 
opment decisions must be made concerning re- 
zoning, street improvements, sites for public 
buildings, and so on. This has been especially 
true since World War II because of extensive 
population movements, suburban growth, and 
increased public expenditures on capital im- 
provements. 

The local government — and particularly the 
legislative body made up of lay citizens — needs 
some technical guidance in making these physi- 
cal development decisions. This guidance can 
be provided by professional city planners, but 
the form in which they give it is important. If 
they give their advice on the basis of expe- 
diency of ad hoc “quickie” studies, then there 
is no guarantee that next month's decision will 
not negate the one made today. The local gov- 
ernment needs an instrument which establishes 
long-range, general policies for the physical de- 
velopment of the community in a coordinated, 
unified manner, and which can be continually 
referred to in deciding upon the development 
issues which come up every week. The compre- 
hensive plan is such an instrument. 

It is true that it is possible to govern a munic- 


ipality without a comprehensive plan; many 
cities have done so, and a few planners even 
recommend it. It has also been true, especially 
before World War II, that the plans of many 
communities have been ignored and forgotten. 
Probably the incentives offered by the federal 
government, rather than a spontaneous interest 
in city planning, have caused many communi- 
ties to prepare comprehensive plans. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that more and more communities 
are preparing plans, and are making use of 
them, clearly points to the success of the com- 
prehensive plan. No one has suggested remov- 
ing the federal requirements, and the federal 
planning assistance program (which requires 
matching funds from the locality) is very well 
subscribed. Expenditures for planning are in- 
creasing at a rapid rate, and much of this 
money is going toward the preparation of com- 
prehensive plans. Public interest in planning 
matters has increased greatly, as a scanning of 
newspapers and popular magazines will show. 
In many cities there has been clamor for a plan 
and criticism over delays in preparing a plan. 
It appears that many painful years of experi- 
ence have produced a comprehensive plan that 
has become a workable, useful, and accepted 
tool for cities. 


Development of the Plan Concept 

There is nothing novel or recent about city 
plans. The earliest known city planner was 
Hippodamus of Miletus who prepared plans 
for several Greek cities in the fifth century b.c. 
Throughout history, plans have been drawn 
for cities in Europe, Asia, and America, and 
many of- them have been carried out. Famous 
early American plans include L’Enfant's for 
Washington, William Penn’s for Philadelphia, 
and General Oglethorpe’s for Savannah.^ All of 
these plans were in the nature of architectural 
blueprints. They usually started with a bare 
site and were commissioned by a central au- 
thority which had power to execute them uni- 
laterally. 

3 For an excellent history of these early plans, see 
John W. Reps, The Making of Urban America: A 
History of City Planning in the United States 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965) . 
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The Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1893 initiated the “City Beautiful Movement” 
and brought a different type of city plan to the 
United States. It proposed general improve- 
ments to an existing city, emphasized aesthet- 
ics, and was sponsored by a civic organization. 
The best known example of this type was Dan- 
iel Burnham's plan for Chicago, published by 
the Commercial Club of Chicago in 1909. 

The type of comprehensive plan in use to- 
day — concerned with the continuing compre- 
hensive development of an existing city, pre- 
pared by or for the local government, and 
based on analyses of population, economy, and 
land use — came into existence about 50 years 
ago. Because of the incremental way in which 
concept of the plan evolved, one cannot point 
to any single plan as the first true modern 
comprehensive plan.^ It was also about this 
time that the men engaged in city planning 
work became conscious enough of the special 
nature of their endeavors to think of them- 
selves as forming a distinct profession: The 
American Institute of Planners was founded in 
1917 as the American Institute of City Plan- 
ning. 

Olmsted 

One of the early leaders of the profession was 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., son of the famous 
landscape architect, who became distinguished 
in his own right as a city planner. At the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning in 1911, he 
gave perhaps the first description of what a city 
plan is: 

We must cultivate in our minds and in the mind 
of the people the conception of a city plan as a 
device or piece of . . . machinery for preparing, and 
keeping constantly up to date, a unified forecast and 
definition of all the important changes, additions, 
and extensions of the physical equipment and ar- 
rangement of the city which a sound judgment holds 
likely to become desirable and practicable in the 
course of time, so as to avoid so far as possible both 
ignorantly wasteful action and ignorantly wasteful 
inaction in the control of the city’s physical growth. 
It is a means by which those who become at any 
time responsible for decisions affecting the city’s 
plan may be prevented from acting in ignorance of 
what their predecessors and their colleagues in other 

^In 1925, Cincinnati became the first large city to 
officially adopt a plan. 


departments of city life have believed to be the 
reasonable contingencies.® 

Olmsted believed that the subject matter of 
the plan should encompass all uses of land, 
including private property, public sites and fa- 
cilities, and transportation routes. His general 
conception of the plan remains remarkably 
valid today. While many early plans have been 
criticized as static pictures which soon gathered 
dust on city hall shelves, Olmsted emphasized 
the need to keep the plan up to date. 

Bettman 

Alfred Bettman was another of the major intel- 
lects in the formative years of the planning 
profession. Originally a lawyer, he was city so- 
licitor of Cincinnati and gradually became 
more and more involved in city planning, until 
he was recognized as an expert on planning 
legislation. As such, he naturally formed defi- 
nite ideas about the purposes, contents, and 
uses of the comprehensive plan. The statement 
he made at the National Conference on City 
Planning in 1928 gave a more specific picture 
of the plan: 

A city plan is a master design for the physical 
development of the territory of the city. It consti- 
tutes a plan of the division of the land between 
public and private uses, specifying the general loca- 
tion and extent of new public improvements, 
grounds and structures, such as new, widened or 
extended streets, boulevards, parkways or other 
public utilities and the location of public buildings, 
such as schools, police stations, fire stations; and, in 
the case of private developments, the general distri- 
bution amongst various classes of uses, such as resi- 
dential, business and industrial uses. The plan 
should be designed for a considerable period in the 
future, twenty-five to fifty years. It should be based, 
therefore, upon a comprehensive and detailed sur- 
vey of things as they are at the time of the planning, 
such as the existing distribution of existing develop- 
ments, both public and private, the trends towards 
redistribution and growth of population, industry 
and business, estimates of future trends of growth 
and distribution of population and industry, and 
the allotment of the territory of the city in accord- 
ance with all such data and estimated trends, so as 
to provide the necessary public facilities and the 
necessary area for private development correspond- 

5 Proceedings of raE Third National Conference 
ON City Planning, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 
15-17, 1911 (Boston: 1911), pp. 12-13. 
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ing to the needs of the community, present and 
prospective.® 

In general, the ideas of Bettman and 
Olmsted constituted the accepted view of the 
comprehensive plan during the period from 
1910 to 1930. During that time only a handful 
of plans was actually produced, since the plan- 
ning profession was not well known. 

With such a good start, one might think 
there would have been clear sailing for the 
comprehensive plan, but such was not the case. 
Two developments in the late 1920s combined 
to plunge the plan into a period of misuse and 
confusion which lasted until after World War 
II. The first development was the upholding 
by the U.S. Supreme Court of the power of 
local government to zone private property, in 
the famous Euclid case in 1926. This decision 
prompted hundreds of communities across the 
country to prepare zoning ordinances, and the 
comprehensive plan was all but forgotten. The 
second development was the issuance of the 
Standard City Planning Enabling Act. 

The 1928 Act 

Herbert Hoover, when Secretary of Commerce, 
appointed a nine man Advisory Committee on 
City Planning and Zoning which drafted the 
Standard City Planning Enabling Act 
published in 1928.*^ Olmsted and Bettman were 
members of this distinguished panel. Another 
member was Edward M. Bassett, who later 
wrote the first book entirely devoted to the 
plan.® The Act did a great deal to promote city 
planning throughout the United States, and it 
emphasized the importance of the comprehen- 
sive plan. However, it also contained several 
weaknesses and contradictions which caused 
much confusion and distraction in the develop- 

6 Planning Problems of Town, City, and Region: 
Papers and Discussions of the Twentieth National 
Conference on City Planning, Held at Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Texas, May 7 to 10, 1928 (Philadelphia: 
William F. Fill Co., 1928) , p. 142. 

7 U.S. Department of Commerce, Advisory Committee 
on City Planning and Zoning, A Standard City 
Planning Enabling Act (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1928) . 

8 Edward M. Bassett, The Master Plan; With a 
Discussion of the Theory of Community Land 
Planning Legislation (New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1938) . 


ment of comprehensive plans during the 1930s 
and 1940s. This was especially true because the 
Act was widely accepted, and many states based 
their planning enabling legislation on it. 

For a detailed examination of the wording 
of the Act, the reader should consult Kent’s 
book.® Here it must suffice to summarize the 
four principal weaknesses of the Act. This is 
important, not just as an historical exercise, 
but because misunderstanding on these points 
persists today. 

1. Confusion between the zoning ordinance 
and the private land use portion of the compre- 
hensive plan. The distinction between the two 
has been explained: The plan is long-range 
and general, it has no legal effect on property; 
the ordinance is short-range and precise, it does 
have legal effect. Nevertheless, the two have 
often been confused. The zoning ordinance in- 
cludes a map of zoning districts called a “zon- 
ing plan,” which is often confused with the 
unified drawing of design proposals included 
in the comprehensive plan. 

The Act contributed to this misunderstand- 
ing by stating that the comprehensive plan 
should include “a zoning plan for the control 
of height, area, bulk, location and use of build- 
ings and premises” — things which do not be- 
long in a comprehensive plan. This was a con- 
tradiction, because in footnotes the authors of 
the Act stressed the necessity of keeping the 
plan general. 

As a result of this confusion and the growing 
interest in zoning, many communities prepared 
and adopted zoning ordinances without ever 
making the land use plans on which zoning 
should be based. This diverted attention from 
general, long-range policies to the controversial 
details which seem to dominate zoning ques- 
tions. 

2. Piecemeal adoption of the plan. The Act 
not only allowed but encouraged adoption of 
parts of the comprehensive plan separately 
from the complete plan. These parts could be 
geographical sections of the city or functional 
subdivisions of the subject matter. While the 
Act emphasized that the plan is an organic 
whole in which every part is interrelated with 
every other part, and that every part needs to 

® T. J. Kent, Jr., op, cit. See espedally pp. 31-59. 
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be studied with these interrelationships in 
mind, it stated that there is no need to with- 
hold adoption or publication of a completed 
part pending completion of the whole. 

With this sanction, it became common prac- 
tice for communities to adopt separately sec- 
tions of the comprehensive plan. Often these 
were treated and labeled as though they were 
complete in themselves (e.g., ‘‘master thor- 
oughfare plan” and “master school plan”) . Of 
course, such plans cannot be properly evalu- 
ated without examining the land use plan, as 
well as the relationships between these differ- 
ent plans. Often communities never completed 
all sections of the comprehensive plan or never 
brought them all together in a single docu- 
ment. 

One principal objective of a comprehensive 
plan is to coordinate plans for all geographical 
parts and functional elements of the commu- 
nity. Obviously this objective is defeated by 
piecemeal adoption. The separate preparation 
of sections of the plan also abets the unfortu- 
nate tendency for planners, engineers, and 
other government officials to develop special 
interests in narrow subjects and to lose the 
broad perspective essential to comprehensive 
planning. 

3. Lack of a definition of the essential tech- 
nical elements of the Plan. The Act did not 
offer a specific, clear definition of the minimum 
essential technical elements of physical devel- 
opment which should be dealt with in a com- 
prehensive plan. Since relatively few plans had 
been completed up to that time, and there was 
no widespread concensus as to their contents, 
this naturally caused uncertainty among the 
many local government officials who were in- 
troduced to city planning through the Act. 
This lack contributed to the confusion with 
the zoning ordinance and the piecemeal adop- 
tion of the plan. It was only after many years of 
difficult experience that there came to be agree- 
ment that every comprehensive plan should at 
least cover (1) the use of privately-owned land, 
(2) community facilities, and (3) circulation. 

In a footnote to the Act, the authors stated 
that “An express definition has not been 
thought desirable or necessary.”^® Nevertheless, 

io/&id.,p. 14. 


the difficulty of discussing something left vague 
compelled them to include in the text an illus- 
tration (which actually amounts to a defini- 
tion) : 

. . . (the) plan . . . shall show the commission’s 
recommendation for the development of said terri- 
tory, including, among other things, the general 
location, character, and extent of streets, viaducts, 
subways, bridges, waterways, waterfronts, boule- 
vards, parkways, playgrounds, squares, parks, avia- 
tion fields, and other public ways, grounds and open 
spaces, the general location of public buildings and 
other public property, and the general location and 
extent of public utilities and terminals, whether 
publicly or privately owned or operated, for water, 
light, sanitation, transportation, communication, 
power, and other purposes; also the removal, reloca- 
tion, widening, narrowing, vacating, abandonment, 
change of use or extension of any of the foregoing 
ways, grounds, open spaces, buildings, property, util- 
ities, or terminals, as well as a zoning plan for the 
control of the height, area, bulk, location, and use of 
buildings and premises. . . 

Of course, the contradiction between the text 
and the footnote added to the confusion of 
those following the Act. 

It is not known why the authors decided to 
exclude a specific definition; apparently they 
thought each community should work this out 
for itself. It is known that during this period 
Bettman opposed a standard definition, while 
Edward M. Bassett believed the contents of the 
plan should be precisely specified. Perhaps the 
ambiguity of the Act resulted from a compro- 
mise between the two. Incidentally, later in his 
life Bettman changed his mind and wrote a 
specific definition of the comprehensive plan. 

4. Distrust of the municipal legislative body. 
The Act made the planning commission, 
rather than the legislative body, the principal 
client of the comprehensive plan. This idea 
was widely accepted and persists in current 
planning practice. As a result, planning was 
isolated from the mainstream of political deci- 
sion making, and plans became very precise 
and technical. This was probably one reason 
why many plans prepared during the 1930s 
and 1940s had so little effect upon the actual 
development of cities. 

The authors of the Act deliberately pro- 
moted this conception, as there was little dis- 

pp. 14-16. Copyright @ 1964, by Chandler 
Publishing Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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pute about it at the time. The Act was openly 
based on the belief that municipal legislators 
were not competent to determine and follow 
wise policies for the physical development of 
their communities. Planning was considered 
too complex and esoteric for them to under- 
stand, and they were believed incapable of es- 
tablishing long-range policies because of their 
preoccupation with day-to-day affairs. The so- 
lution proposed in the Act was to set up an 
independent planning commission which was 
free of the control of the legislative body, and 
even restricted its legislative powers. The Act 
also neglected to require publication, or even 
public presentation, of the plan, so that it in 
effect became a confidential document. 

The relevant provisions of the Act were: 

1. The planning commission was so consti- 
tuted (with six citizen members with six-year, 
overlapping terms) as to be independent of the 
mayor or legislators. 

2. The planning staff was made responsible 
exclusively to the planning commission. 

3. The plan was not to be adopted by the 
legislative body. 

4. The legislative body was required to refer 
all physical development matters to the plan- 
ning commission, and could override the com- 
mission's recommendations only by a two- 
thirds vote. 

The Act thus implied distrust of the legisla- 
tive body and isolated it from the preparation 
of the comprehensive plan, even though most 
specific proposals following from a plan even- 
tually require legislative approval. The plan 
was to be prepared by the planning staff and 
planning commission, who are not accountable 
to the public. It was not unusual for the plan- 
ners to rely on a “back-pocket plan" which was 
never made public. Such a plan, while it might 
appear to be primarily technical in content, 
must inevitably.be based on implicit policies 
which are formulated by technicians and not 
determined through public debate. 

Developments Since World War ii 

The end of World War II brought a quiet 
revolution in local planning and inaugurated a 
new era in the development of the comprehen- 


sive plan concept. There was a change in atti- 
tude toward physical development and plan- 
ning on the part of local government officials, 
caused principally by the surge of urban 
growth which followed the War. A backlog of 
needed public improvements had accumulated 
during the Depression and the War, general 
prosperity prevailed, and money was available. 
The population spurted upward and suburbs 
mushroomed, creating changes in the structure 
of cities. 

The planning profession also expanded 
greatly at this time. Before the War there had 
been only a handful of recognized planning 
schools (notably Harvard and M.I.T.) , but 
now many new ones were organized. More and 
more cities took on permanent planning staffs, 
and in many cases, the staff was given full 
departmental status in the local government. 

Because physical development matters be- 
came so important in local government, mu- 
nicipal legislators became more interested in 
planning. Since the War, they have gradually 
reasserted their authority over planning deci- 
sions, and support for the independent plan- 
ning commission has waned. Legislators have 
felt the need for a plan, emphasizing long- 
range policies, which would serve their needs. 

The federal government also became in- 
volved in local planning, because of the high 
incidence of problems in the suburbs, in the 
older inner city, and spanning both of these 
areas. Starting with the redevelopment pro- 
gram of the Housing Act of 1949, federal legis- 
lation had a great influence on local planning. 
The urban renewal concept begun by the 
Housing Act of 1954 required each applicant 
to have a “workable program," one element of 
which was preparation of a comprehensive 
plan. The 1954 Act also created the “701" pro- 
gram, which provides matching funds to local 
governments for comprehensive planning.^^ 
Federal grant programs — for public housing 
and open space, for example — have increas- 
ingly required the conformance of proposed 
improvements to a local plan. 

12 Through the end of 1964, the “701” program had 
allocated |79 million in grants for planning in 4,462 
localities. See U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
18th Annual Report, 1964 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1965) . 
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These forces have converged to create a tre- 
mendous growth in the number of communi- 
ties which have prepared comprehensive plans. 
During the decade following the end of the 
War, several of the larger cities completed 
plans. During the last decade, the movement 
has spread to cities of all sizes, and the number 
of plans completed is in the hundreds. The 
trend shows no sign of abating. 

There has been a change in the character of 
plans, too. As legislative bodies became more 
involved, the plans became more general and 
less specific, and more oriented to policies than 
planning techniques. (Of course, the technical 
complexity of planning has increased greatly, 
but has generally found its expression in other 
documents.) The comprehensive plan of today 
is quite different from the one of 30 or 40 years 
ago. Many members of the planning profession 
now think of themselves as “general planners." 

Several of the conflicts of the 1930s have 
been largely resolved. The distinction between 
the zoning ordinance and the comprehensive 
plan is now widely understood. Piecemeal 
adoption of the plan is now rare. There is a 
consensus as to the minimum technical ele- 
ments of the plan, and several credos, all essen- 
tially similar, have been promulgated.^^ How- 
ever, distrust of the legisative body continues 
among planners. The position presented in 
this chapter — that the legislative body is the 
principal client of the comprehensive plan — 
should perhaps be regarded more as represent- 
ing an emerging viewpoint than as reflecting 
prevalent current practice. 

There also remain some in the profession 
who oppose the comprehensive plan, emphasiz- 
ing that planning is a continuing process. 
However, now the planners who prepare com- 
prehensive plans are also proponents of “plan- 
ning is a process,” with their stress on the con- 
tinued review and amendment of the plan. 
The “one-shot plan,” which is allowed to 
weather rather than being periodically ex- 
amined and adjusted, is largely a bugaboo. The 
principal difference between the two schools 
seems to be whether the policies used to guide 
development decisions should ever be crystal- 
lized into a unified public document. 

See T. J. Kent, Jr., op. cit., pp. 61-64. 


The Setting for the Plan 

The Form of Local Government 

Perhaps the key principle underlying the mod- 
ern conception of the comprehensive plan is 
that it is an instrument to be used by those 
leaders of the community who establish the 
policies and make the decisions with regard to 
physical development. No matter what the 
local situation, the persons who have the power 
to coordinate physical development activities 
will need, and probably want, some kind of 
plan. Here it is pertinent to refer to the differ- 
ent forms of local government existing in the 
United States, as described in Chapter 18. 

Importance of the Legislative Body 

Regardless of the form of local government, it 
is the legislative body which ultimately makes 
the decisions necessary to carry out public im- 
provements and coordinate private develop- 
ment. The legislative body is elected by and 
answerable to the citizens. The legislative body 
has the advantage of being a pluralistic body, 
encouraging the consideration of a variety of 
views on any issue. For these reasons, it should 
be the legislative body which formulates the 
long-range policies to guide physical develop- 
ment. 

This poses no special questions for the 
weak-mayor and commission forms of govern- 
ment since in effect there is no chief executive. 
In the council-manager form, the theoretical 
primacy of the legislative body in policy mak- 
ing is clearly recognized, but because of the 
important role of the manager as an all-around 
advisor, it is only realistic to involve him sig- 
nificantly in planning matters. 

In the case of the strong-mayor form there is 
a problem, since the chief executive is elected 
to perform the function of policy making. 
Under this form the comprehensive plan must 
be more attuned to the needs and desires of the 
chief executive than under other forms. None- 
theless, the mayor cannot act unilaterally to 
establish policies, pass laws, or approve budg- 
ets; a large amount of power still reposes in the 
legislative body. It is also more in the public 
interest for planning matters to be debated 
openly by the legislators, rather than decided 
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privately by the mayor’s cabinet. 

Thus, even in the strong-mayor form, the 
legislative body has a preeminent role in plan- 
ning matters. Obviously the comprehensive 
plan must satisfy both the legislators and the 
mayor, if there is to be any hope of effectua- 
tion. If a majority of the legislators generally 
supports the mayor, there should be no prob- 
lem. If there is a political impasse between the 
legislative body and the mayor, it does not 
bode well for the plan, but such situations 
hopefully are only temporary in extent. 

The placement of so much power over plan- 
ning in the legislative body runs counter to the 
long-prevalent distrust of legislators. Profes- 
sional administrators would prefer to keep 
'‘technical” matters away from legislators. Yet 
it is clearly a subversion of democratic govern- 
ment for bureaucrats to determine policies, 
and supposedly technical decisions usually de- 
pend upon value judgments which are well 
within the province of the legislators. 

The Role of City Planning in Local 
Government 

The planning function does not fall neatly 
into either of the traditional categories of 
“line” or “staff” activities in government. The 
proper placement of planning in the munici- 
pal organization chart has long been a matter 
of dispute. There are several concepts of the 
role of planning also described in Chapter 18, 
each differing in its identification of the prin- 
cipal client of the planner. 

1. An independent activity of the planning 
commission to whom the technical staff is re- 
sponsible. This concept predominated during 
the early years of city planning, and it is still 
held by numerous planners.^^ 

2. A staff aid to the chief executive. Robert 
Walker advocated this concept,^® under which 
the planning director is a full-fledged depart- 
ment head who reports directly to the chief 
executive and is a member of his cabinet. 

3. A policy making activity of the legislative 
body. The third concept holds that the legisla- 

For example, John T. Howard and Rexford 
Tugwell. 

15 Robert A. Walker, The Planning Function in 
Urban Government (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941) . 


tive body is the principal client of the planning 
agency and should make the major planning 
decisions. 

This concept placed planning under the con- 
trol of the legislators. The political content of 
planning is given more weight than in the 
other two concepts. This is a rather recent idea 
which has arisen from the growing concern 
over the policy aspects of planning. As yet, 
probably only a minority in the planning 
profession holds this view.^® 

The Principal Cuent of the Plan 

The comprehensive plan must be useful to 
many clients, but since their needs will differ, 
it is necessary to determine the principal client 
of the plan, the one whose needs must be met 
first. Different views of the principal client fol- 
low from the different concepts of the role of 
planning in local government. 

Those who believe in the independent plan- 
ning commission think the plan should be de- 
signed primarily for the use of the commission 
and should be adopted only by the commis- 
sion. This was the prevailing practice during 
the early years of city planning. Under this 
arrangement, the legislative body must refer all 
physical development matters to the commis- 
sion for its recommendations, and can overrule 
the commission only by a greater-than-majority 
vote. 

Those who see planning as a staff aid to the 
chief executive think the plan should be 
shaped to serve him. This idea has not devel- 
oped very fully, for experience has been that 
the typical chief executive does not want a 
plan to follow; he wants recommendations 
from the planner on specific problems. 

Some planners believe the principal client of 
the plan should be the planning staff. This 
idea does not really fit any of the concepts of 
the role of city planning. Those who hold this 
view consider planning to be too technical to 
be understood by laymen. Frequently these 
planners prepare plans for themselves to use 
privately as a basis for making recommenda- 
tions to the planning commission or chief exec- 
utive. 

Its principal proponents have been Kent and 
Charles M. Haar. 
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Those who regard planning as primarily a 
policy making activity of the legislative body 
believe the principal client of the plan is the 
legislature. This concept is the one adopted by 
the author of this chapter, since it appears to 
him to offer the most promise for making city 
planning more effective. It is, after all, the 
legislative body that ultimately makes the deci- 
sions which either carry out or defeat the plan. 
Under this concept, the plan is primarily a 
legislative policy instrument, rather than a 
complex technical document. The planners 
must make their technical findings and profes- 
sional judgments understandable and convinc- 
ing to the legislators. 

The Scope of the Plan 

Probably the greatest controversy in the plan- 
ning profession today concerns the substantive 
scope of city planning. Should it be broad 
and open-ended, encompassing anything with 
which local government might be concerned, 
or narrow and limited to subjects which di- 
rectly pertain to the physical development of 
the community? The dispute is reflected in dif- 
ferent views of the substantive scope of the 
comprehensive plan. 

One faction believes that truly comprehen- 
sive planning must include the planning of 
social, economic, administrative, and fiscal 
matters, many of which are obviously interre- 
lated with physical planning. Planning is re- 
garded as a method or approach which can be 
applied to any subject matter. The city plan- 
ner would become a central planner. The com- 
prehensive plan might include plans for social 
and economic development and other non- 
physical proposals. So far there have been few 
examples of these types of plans. Henry Fagin 
has suggested that a physical plan and all the 
other sorts of plans should be unified in an 
ultra-comprehensive “policies plan.“^^ 

The other faction would confine the scope of 
city planning to physical development (i.e., 
matters of location, size, and spatial relation- 
ships) . Planning is thought of as being con- 

Henry Fagin, “Organizing and Carrying Out Plan- 
ning Activities within Urban Government,'' Journal of 
THE American Institute of Planners, XXV (August, 
1959), pp. 109-114. See Chapter 12 for an extended 
discussion of this approach. 


cerned with physical things, rather than as a 
particular body of techniques. This has been 
the traditional scope of city planning, and this 
view is customarily held by planners with phys- 
ical design backgrounds. 

This group recognizes the interdependence 
of physical, social and economic factors in com- 
munity development, and it concedes that a 
physical plan must take into account objec- 
tives, analyses and forecasts from the non- 
physical realm. The distinction is sometimes 
hard to pin down, but in general, a plan with a 
physical development scope will not emphasize 
economic and social development. 

This faction acknowledges the need for 
non-physical planning, but would assign it to 
other than city planners. Thus, their argument 
depends upon who is considered to be a mem- 
ber of the planning profession.^® 

The trend seems to be that more non- 
designers are entering the planning field, and 
the abilities available in the profession are be- 
coming more varied and specialized. A broader 
scope for planning seems inevitable, although 
there is a stiff rear-guard action by the 
limited-scope faction. In time, no doubt some 
type of policies plan will emerge. 

For the time being, however, it seems advis- 
able for any community undertaking a compre- 
hensive plan to focus upon physical develop- 
ment. There is ample need for coordination in 
this area, and involvement in the polemics of 
the planning profession would probably be a 
needless distraction. There has been so little 
experience in social and economic planning 
that anyone entering this area must adopt the 
posture of an experimenter. There is little dan- 
ger that a physical plan will ever become super- 
fluous; it would certainly be an important ele- 
ment of any more extensive policies plan. 


The Functions of the Plan 

Describing the functions of the comprehensive 
plan indicates how the plan should be used by 
the principal persons involved in the physical 

18 Hence, the membership standards of the American 
Institute of Planners have also been a focus for heated 
debate. 
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INTRODUCTION: Reasons for G.P.; roles of council, CPC, citizens; historical 
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SUMMARY OF G.P.: Unified statement including (a) basic policies, (b) major 
proposals, and (c) one schematic drawing of the physical design. 
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development of the community. It is from the 
use of the plan, and not the mere fact of its 
existence, that the benefits flow. Thus, the old 
distinction between “plan'" and “process” is no 
longer relevant; the plan is meant to be part of 
a process. The functions are grouped here 
under broad categories of plan-users; because 
the legislative body is identified by the author 
as the principal client of the plan, the func- 
tions pertaining to it are discussed in more 
detail than for the others. 

Functions for the Legislative Body 

Policy determination. Through the compre- 
hensive plan, the legislative body considers and 
agrees upon a coherent, unified set of general, 
long-range policies for the physical develop- 
ment of the community. The plan draws the 
legislators’ attention to the community’s major 
development problems and opportunities. It 
gives them a chance to back off from their 
preoccupation with pressing, day-to-day issues 
and to clarify their ideas on the kind of com- 
munity they are trying to create by their many 
specific decisions. 

Because of the unavoidable need for a “big 
picture” to coordinate decision making, legisla- 
tors often develop tacit, unwritten policies 
about how the community should develop. 
The comprehensive plan should bring such im- 
plicit policies into the open to assure that they 
are determined through democratic processes. 
Such disclosure places these policies on record 
and fixes responsibility for them on the legisla- 
tive body. 

Policy determination covers everything from 
the realization that a policy is needed to the 
final decision on what the policy shall be. 
Often the early steps in the process are made 
by the legislative body’s advisors, in this case, 
the planners. The final decision, though, 
should be made by the legislators. It would also 
be desirable for legislators to participate more 
in the early steps of formulating proposals and 
comparing alternatives. They should be drawn 
into the early stages of plan preparation and 
not kept in the dark until the staff has a fin- 
ished package ready for them to approve or 
veto. Unfortunately, the latter is often the 
practice. 


Policy determination takes place at several 
points in time, namely: during preparation, 
debate, and initial adoption of the plan; dur- 
ing annual review and amendment of the plan; 
during major reconsideration of the entire 
plan after five to 10 years; and during consider- 
ation of day-to-day development matters which 
call for review of general, long-range policies. 

When the plan is adopted, it should repre- 
sent the policies of the legislators; they must 
feel committed to it and be ready to follow its 
policies in their future actions. To accomplish 
this requires a long period of debate and edu- 
cation between the first presentation of the 
plan in tentative form and ultimate adoption 
in revised form. During this period, the legisla- 
tors should study the proposed plan carefully, 
devote work sessions to it, and conduct hear- 
ings on it. This period should also be utilized 
to distribute the proposed plan to citizens, 
newspapers, and civic groups and to solicit 
public reactions to it. 

It is a mistake for the planners to press for 
quick adoption of the plan. If the legislators do 
not feel that the plan is truly theirs, they will 
not feel bound by it and will readily ignore it 
when it suits them. This mistake will come 
back to haunt the planners. 

Adoption of the plan by the legislative body 
is meant to be more than a formality. It is 
intended to give some assurance that the plan 
does represent the views of the legislative body. 
The crucial question is not whether the legisla- 
tive body takes the formal step of adopting the 
plan, but whether the plan actually embodies 
the policies of the legislative body. 

As conditions in the community change and 
new problems come to the forefront, the legis- 
lative body will have to modify some of its 
policies. Topics skimmed over in the original 
version of the plan will require fuller treat- 
ment. New information that becomes avail- 
able, perhaps as the result of staff studies, will 
call for revisions in the plan. The membership 
of the legislative body will also change, and the 
plan should always reflect the policies of the 
legislative body currently in office. 

Annual review and amendment is a formal 
procedure intended to encourage keeping the 
plan up to date. It requires the legislators to 
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look over the plan once a year and to decide 
whether any of the long-range policies should 
be modified in the light of events that have 
transpired during the previous year. It also 
serves to refresh the legislators about the provi- 
sions of the plan and to educate any newcom- 
ers on the legislative body about the plan. 

The entire plan should receive a thorough 
overhaul five to 10 years after initial adoption 
(and at similar intervals thereafter) . This 
should be an effort comparable to that entailed 
in the original preparation of the plan. This is 
needed because some long-range trends will not 
be discernible in the issues which arise from 
week to week, or even at annual review time. 
Amendments to the plan will tend to reflect 
rather specific current issues. From time to 
time, the planners and policy-makers should 
step back and rethink fundamentals. 

Besides these regularly scheduled reviews, 
the plan may be amended at any time. When a 
major issue comes before the legislators for de- 
cision, they should consult the pertinent poli- 
cies of the plan and retrace the thinking that 
led to the policies. Normally they will reaffirm 
the policies, but if they should decide to 
change the policies, the plan should be 
amended. This is a kind of feedback by which 
plan policies are tested in the heat of battle, 
and are either upheld or modified. 

Policy effectuation. The comprehensive 
plan enables the legislative body to make deci- 
sions on the specific development matters 
which come up every week on the basis of a 
clearly stated, unified set of general, long-range 
policies which have been previously thought 
out and adopted. Thus current issues are 
viewed against a clear picture of what has been 
deemed to be the desirable future development 
of the community. The plan serves as a practi- 
cal working guide to the legislators in making 
everyday decisions. 

It is in the exercise or lack of exercise of the 
policy effectuation function that most plam 
succeed or fail. The plan that is adopted and 
then put on the shelf to gather dust has become 
a symbol of futility to city planners. Another 
common failing is the discrepancy that may 
develop between the comprehensive plan and 
the zoning ordinance. These are instances in 


which the policy effectuation function has been 
neglected. To be effective, the plan must be 
brought to bear on the development decisions 
made by the legislative body at every meeting. 

In performing this function, the legislative 
body needs the assistance of its advisors, espe- 
cially the planning staff and planning commis- 
sion. They should be charged with the prelimi- 
nary study of current development proposals to 
see how these relate to the comprehensive plan. 
While this is sometimes accomplished on an 
informal, voluntary basis, it is best that it be 
required through a mandatory procedure of 
regular referral. Such a procedure requires a 
planning commission report on all physical de- 
velopment matters that come before the legisla- 
tive body for action. However, this report 
should be purely advisory; it is not desirable to 
hamstring the legislative body by requiring a 
greater-than-majority vote to overturn a com- 
mission recommendation. 

The types of specific physical development 
matters which require action by the legislative 
body can be divided into two categories: (1) 
those measures which are specifically designed 
to implement the comprehensive plan, and (2) 
other matters which routinely require legisla- 
tive approval and should be viewed in light of 
the comprehensive plan. 

Examples of the first category are the zoning 
ordinance, subdivision regulations, the official 
map, the capital improvements program and 
budget, and development plans. These instru- 
ments are drawn up by the planning staff, ap- 
proved by the planning commission, and for- 
warded to the legislative body for its action. 
There is no question of regular referral for 
these matters, since they originate in the plan- 
ning department. 

Examples of the second category include re- 
zoning cases, use permit and variance applica- 
tions, subdivision plats, street closings, site ac- 
quisitions, and public works projects. These 
items constitute the day-to-day business of city 
planning. Usually they do not originate from 
the planning staff, but from private developers, 
other departments in city hall, or other public 
agencies. Some of these things normally pass 
through the planning department on their way 
to the legislative body, or to other boards, but 
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some ordinarily do not and so require referral. 

Clearly the comprehensive plan should be a 
guide to the legislative body in passing on the 
control instruments in the first category. For 
matters in the second category, the plan should 
at least be consulted for an understanding of 
the context surrounding the particular issue, 
but it is possible that the plan will not un- 
equivocally indicate what action to take. Admit- 
tedly, the comprehensive plan will not answer 
all the small questions which come before the 
legislative body. It is not supposed to; it is not 
intended to be a zoning map or a blueprint. 

The remedy to this problem is the develop- 
ment plan, which is based on the comprehen- 
sive plan and attempts to specify the detailed 
development pattern for a particular area or a 
particular function. If there is an adopted de- 
velopment plan covering the current issue, it 
should indicate the proper decision for the leg- 
islative body to make. In general, all of the 
control instruments in the first category are 
intended to mediate between the comprehen- 
sive plan and more detailed physical develop- 
ment issues. 

The successful operation of the policy effec- 
tuation function will be difficult to achieve, 
but it is crucial that it be achieved. It will 
require diligence by the planning director. 
Legislators may tend to overlook the compre- 
hensive plan unless they are reminded. In time, 
if they are induced to use the plan and find it 
helpful in the conduct of their week-to-week 
business, they will learn to rely on it. 

The policy effectuation function should be 
the most appealing to legislators. It is the func- 
tion which should be most useful to them in 
the regular conduct of their duties. It focuses 
on current tangible issues, which supposedly 
hold the major interest of legislators. If it is 
followed, the plan justifies the actions of the 
legislators to the public, and makes it easier for 
them to resist the pressures of special interest 
groups. 

Communication. Through the comprehen- 
sive plan, the legislative body presents a uni- 
fied picture of its long-range, general policies 
to the other persons concerned with develop- 
ment of the community. These include the 
planning commission and staff, the chief execu- 


tive, other municipal departments, other 
public agencies, private developers, civic organ- 
izations, and the general public. 

The plan enables the public and private in- 
terests engaged in development to anticipate 
decisions of the legislative body. They can re- 
late specific projects to the comprehensive plan 
during the early study phases, before the pro- 
posals are submitted to the legislative body for 
approval. Government officials can use the 
plan as a guide to administrative decisions. 
The communication function cannot operate 
effectively unless the comprehensive plan rep- 
resents the policies of the legislative body. If 
it represents policies from another source, then 
it will be little help in anticipating the actions 
of the legislators. 

Through the communication function, the 
plan acts as a positive force. It persuades pri- 
vate developers and suggests development proj- 
ects to them. Many development proposals 
never require legislative action — the imple- 
mentation of a land use pattern which already 
conforms to zoning, for example. In these cases, 
the plan still serves an important function for 
the legislative body by communicating its poli- 
cies, even though the legislators may not be 
aware of it. 

Once the plan is adopted and published, the 
legislators themselves are not actively engaged 
in this function; the plan document does it for 
them. Nonetheless, the plan is of tremendous 
benefit to them. It saves them time by screen- 
ing out proposals which would conflict with 
their stated policies. The plan is the basis for 
many programs and activities of the adminis- 
trative staff which are aimed at effectuating the 
legislators’ policies. The planning staff, for ex- 
ample, prepares a zoning ordinance based 
upon the land use policies expressed in the 
plan. 

The success of the communication function 
requires wide distribution and understanding 
of the comprehensive plan. The plan should be 
published and made available free of charge. It 
should be written and designed so that it will 
be attractive and comprehensible to the aver- 
age citizen. 

The necessity for communication means that 
while the plan must be primarily adapted to 
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the needs of the legislative body, it must also 
be suited to the needs of those to whom the 
legislature wishes to communicate its policies. 
There need not be any serious conflict here. As 
long as the comprehensive plan is considered to 
be the repository of only general, long-range 
policies, then the same kind of document 
should satisfy the needs of all users of the plan. 
Where the municipal staff and private develop- 
ers require more detailed guides, the compre- 
hensive plan will not prove adequate. For this, 
supplementary documents and implementary 
regulations are needed. 

The communication process provides a test 
of public acceptance of the plan. A plan that is 
meaningless or displeasing to the citizens will 
not get much support and will not have much 
influence on development. Such reactions even- 
tually will get back to the legislators. Thus, the 
communication function provides a stimulus 
for citizen participation in the planning proc- 
ess. 

Conveyance of advice. The comprehensive 
plan provides an opportunity for the legisla- 
tive body to receive the counsel of its advisors 
in a coherent, unified form which assists the 
legislators in determining and effectuating gen- 
eral, long-range development policies. The 
principal advisors involved are the planning 
staff, the planning commission, and, in the 
council-manager form, the chief executive. 

The comprehensive plan is the major instru- 
ment by which the planning commission and 
staff present their findings and recommenda- 
tions to the legislative body. Through the plan, 
they first call attention to the development 
problems facing the community and then pro- 
pose solutions. The plan enables them to offer 
their advice in a studied, comprehensive form, 
rather than on a piecemeal, ad hoc basis. 

It has been argued that it is really the plan- 
ning staff which formulates the plan, and 
therefore it is really the staff's plan. It is true 
that planners contribute the bulk of the 
thought and effort which go into preparing a 
comprehensive plan. Professional planners 
have probably been involved in the prepara- 
tion of every comprehensive plan; a group of 
laymen cannot do it unaided. But the planners 
should prepare the plan for the legislative 


body, not for themselves. 

Usually the first version of the plan repre- 
sents primarily the thinking of the planning 
staff. This is proper, although it would be bet- 
ter if legislators could participate more in the 
early stages of plan preparation. As the prelim- 
inary plan goes through the long period of 
study and debate leading to adoption, the plan 
is shaped more and more to the legislative will, 
and it becomes less and less the staff's plan. 
This process continues after adoption, as the 
legislators learn about the plan through using 
it, and modify it through amendments. 

The planner may propose policies through 
the comprehensive plan, but he should do so 
consciously and opehly, not through oversight 
or subterfuge. He should explain the plan fully 
to the legislators, but he should not push it as a 
salesman. Unfortunately, “selling" is a com- 
mon approach to plan presentation. No doubt 
this is analogous to the accepted step by which 
the architect sells 'his design proposal to his 
client. 

The planner-legislator relationship is not 
the same as the architect-client relationship. 
The planner is a continuing advisor and aide 
of the legislative body who is rewarded for his 
services, rather than his product. The pay-off 
for the planner is not adoption of the plan, but 
what the legislative body does with the plan 
over the years to improve the physical environ- 
ment of the community. 

The advisory function continues after adop- 
tion of the plan. It operates whenever the staff 
and commission recommend amendments to 
the plan to the legislative body. The compre- 
hensive plan is a key instrument for advising 
the legislative body on specific current ques- 
tions. Regular referral gives the planners an 
opportunity to explain to the legislators how a 
particular matter relates to the plan. The plan 
should make it easier for the planning director 
to put across his recommendations. 

The advisory function highlights the signifi- 
cant role of the professional planner. Experi- 
ence has shown that the proper functioning of 
a comprehensive plan is impossible without the 
constant counsel of a professional planner (ei- 
ther a staff member or a consultant) . No legis- 
lative body is equipped or educated sufficiently 
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to carry on effectively without assistance or 
with only the assistance of laymen. 

The emphasis on policy is not meant to de- 
tract from the importance of technical knowl- 
edge. Every policy should have a firm basis in 
technical fact and professional judgment. It is 
the job of the professional planner to make 
sure that this occurs. He must attempt to con- 
vince the legislators of the applicability of his 
findings and the merit of his recommendations. 
This will require that he present his advice in 
a form which the legislators can readily com- 
prehend. He must learn to express the com- 
plexities and nuances of planning in terms 
which laymen can grasp. 

It must be acknowledged that the planning 
commission and staff are more than merely 
passive advisors to the legislative body. They 
offer ideas, they initiate proposals, they point 
out problems, they actively attempt to influ- 
ence the legislators. This is one reason why 
there is an administrative branch of govern- 
ment to help the legislative branch. These ac- 
tivities by the planners should be conducted 
openly and with a sense of respect for the pow- 
ers that rightfully inhere in the legislative 
body. In the end, it is the legislators who de- 
cide whether the ideas of the planners are to be 
carried out. 

Education. The comprehensive plan has ed- 
ucational value for the legislators and for any- 
one who reads and uses it. It arouses interest in 
community affairs, offers people factual infor- 
mation on present conditions in the commu- 
nity and probable future trends, awakens them 
to the possibilities of the future, tells them 
something about the operations of their local 
government, and imparts some of the ideas of 
city planning. 

While the education function is allied to the 
communication function, it is much broader. 
The plan does more than just communicate 
the legislature's adopted policies. In fact, it 
provides the context by which citizens can de- 
cide whether or not they agree with the legisla- 
ture's policies. It offers a wealth of background 
material which can be interesting and useful. 
It promotes citizen participation in local gov- 
ernment. 

The plan should be inspirational as well as 


informative. This does not mean that it should 
depict a utopia, but that it should point out 
some of the realistic possibilities for improving 
the community and creating a more desirable 
physical environment. The plan should indi- 
cate a positive attitude towards the prospects 
for progress, rather than resignation to exten- 
sion of current trends. This also does not mean 
that the plan should be presented like a Sun- 
day supplement or a promotion brochure. It 
should be written and designed so as to indi- 
cate that it is a sober working document to be 
used by practical men. 

The legislators are perhaps the major benefi- 
ciaries of the educational impact of the plan. 
The entire process of studying, debating, 
adopting, using, and revising a plan constitutes 
a kind of in-service training in city planning, as 
well as in local government in general. The 
planning director should continually use the 
plan as a basis for educating the legislators. A 
brief '‘refresher course" on the main points of 
the plan at annual review time can be valu- 
able. 

One important facet of this process is that 
the legislators learn the reactions and opinions 
of their constituents. Dissemination of the plan 
document will bring responses from civic or- 
ganizations, newspapers, and individual citi- 
zens. Public hearings on the plan give the legis- 
lators an opportunity to hear from the people 
they represent. The comprehensive plan can 
improve communication between legislators 
and voters. 

The educational value of the plan is greatest 
during the period of deliberation over the pre- 
liminary plan which is proposed by the plan- 
ning commission. If the plan is hastily 
skimmed and quickly approved, the potential 
educational advantages will be lost. Sometimes 
public response to the initial presentation of a 
plan is disappointing. There may be apathy in 
the community which is difiicult to overcome. 
Education is a continuing responsibility of the 
planner, and sometimes it requires years of 
patient effort to produce palpable results. 

The Functions for Other Users 
OF the Plan 

The Chief Executive. The specific ways in 
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which the chief executive will use the compre- 
hensive plan will depend on whether he is an 
elected mayor or an appointed city manager. 
But in either case, he will be deeply involved 
in planning matters, and the comprehensive 
plan should be a valuable instrument for him. 

The policy determination and policy effec- 
tuation functions pertain to the chief execu- 
tive — for the strong mayor, because he is a 
policy-maker, and for the city manager, be- 
cause he is the principal advisor of the legisla- 
tors in formulating policies. The communica- 
tion and advisory functions will operate in 
slightly different ways under the two forms of 
government. The strong mayor will receive 
staff advice through the plan and communicate 
the policies agreed on by him and the legisla- 
tive body through it. The city manager will use 
the plan in giving advice to the legislative body 
and will interpret their policies from it. The 
education function applies under either form. 

In addition, the chief executive uses the com- 
prehensive plan as a basis for implementation 
programs. The plan itself does not contain a 
detailed outline for effectuation, but its pro- 
posals imply that certain implementing steps, 
particularly public works, should be under- 
taken by the administration. Much of the re- 
sponsibility for effectuating the plan falls on 
the shoulders of the chief executive. 

The chief executive is the central coordina- 
tor of all the activities of the government, and 
the plan provides a framework to assist him in 
coordinating those activities involving physical 
development, especially capital improvements. 
Because the plan is general, however, it will 
not suffice to coordinate all the details of the 
city’s physical plant. For this the chief execu- 
tive will need supplementary instruments, 
which might take the form of administrative 
programs, priority lists, and budgets, or of such 
standard implementing devices as development 
plans and the capital improvements program. 
The preparation of such items is a logical fol- 
low-up to adoption of a plan. 

The Planning Commission and Staff, The 
most important function of the comprehensive 
plan for the planners is conveying their advice 
to the legislative body. The plan is the key 
instrument by which they present their most 


important recommendations. This is particu- 
larly true of the initial version of the plan 
prepared by the staff and forwarded by the 
planning commission to the legislative body. It 
also holds for proposed amendments and for 
recommendations on everyday matters on 
which the plan has some bearing. 

The communication and education func- 
tions are also of great value to the planners. It 
is helpful to them to be able to put a clear, 
printed statement of the legislative body's poli- 
cies in the hands of developers, lawyers, other 
public officials, and ordinary citizens. It illus- 
trates to these people what city planning is all 
about. 

The planning commission and staff also use 
the plan as a basis for implementation pro- 
grams. It is their job to prepare and administer 
many of the measures specifically designed to 
carry out the plan — the zoning ordinance, sub- 
division control, urban renewal, development 
plans, and so on. Since the comprehensive plan 
itself is not legally binding on anyone, it is 
essential that the necessary legislation be pre- 
pared, adopted and enforced to transform the 
general policies into regulations and actions 
which do have legal substance. 

The comprehensive plan also helps the plan- 
ning staff by giving some focus and purpose to 
its research and design activities. Instead of 
drifting through a series of unrelated studies, 
the work of the planning agency is channeled 
toward a definite goal. The plan is a tangible 
product which will give the staff the satisfac- 
tion of accomplishment. The plan also serves 
the staff as a vehicle for exploration, especially 
during the early stages of drafting the original 
plan, but also after adoption, when new ideas 
are tested by fitting them into the context of 
the plan. 

Operating Agencies, Physical development 
is a prime concern of many of the line depart- 
ments of the municipal government — for ex- 
ample, public works, urban renewal, parks and 
recreation, building inspection, and utilities. 
Occasionally other departments, such as police, 
fire, and library, will be concerned with sites 
and physical facilities. There are often other 
local public agencies outside of the main city 
government, such as the school board and spe- 
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cial purpose districts, which are involved in 
physical development. The comprehensive 
plan can be of value to all these agencies. 

The comprehensive plan gives these agencies 
a context into which each one can fit its own 
plans and programs. Coordination among the 
various public activities will be enhanced, so 
that all should be working toward the same 
vision of the desirable future form of the city. 
Of course, the plan may not be sufficient for 
detailed coortlination, and reference to supple- 
mentary documents may be required. 

Many employees of operating agencies are 
s[)ecialists whose training and experience pre- 
disjx)se them to take a narrow viewpoint and 
to ignore the work of other agencies. The 
comprehensive plan should promote a broader 
perspective by making them aware of the inter- 
dependence of all the aspects of community de- 
velopment. It sliows them how the operations 
of their agency fit into a comprehensive .scheme 
for improving the community. 

For many operating agencies, the compre- 
hensive plan will also provide essential infor- 
mation and data which are needed in planning 
s{)ecific projects. The long-range forecasts con- 
tained in the plan may be es|>ecially helpful. 
While this function is imjK)rtant, the comprc- 
hen.sive plan should never be distorted into a 
statistical com|>endiuni. 

'Fhe communication and education func- 
tions also apply to the operating agencies. 

The Public. The public which uses the 
comprehensive plan is a heterogeneous group 
— realtors, l)uilders, businessmen, industrial 
executives, chambers of commerce, taxpayers' 
groups, property owners, and ordinary citizens. 
The comprehensive plan .serves several func- 
tions for this varied aiuUence. 

The plan represents a formal, published re- 
port to the peoj)le on the development policies 
adopted by the legislative body. This shouhl be 
a welcome addition to the few channels of com- 
munication existing i)etween the legislators 
and their constituents. The j>lan is uniejue in 
being a studied, comprehensive statement of 
policies in one entire area of lot al affairs. 

'Fhe plan ought to have great educational 
value for the public. It promotes public under- 
standing of the community, government, the 


legislators, and city planning. It is im{X)rtant 
that the plan document be drafted with an eye 
to its educational function, so that it will be 
instructive and self-explanatory. 

The comprehensive plan helps to stimulate 
citizen participation in local government. The 
process of preparing and using a plan offers 
many opix)rtunities for citizens to express their 
views and to contribute to the formulation of 
the community's policies. 'Fins is especially im- 
portant during the {>eriod wlien the legislative 
body is debating the plan prior to adoption. 

The plan gives the voters a means of evaluat- 
ing the legislators, since it is a clear, definite 
record of their development jK)licies. It also 
provides a device for keeping chec k on tlu? leg- 
islative body. Any citizen can consult tlie plan 
to .see whether particular actions of the leg- 
islators conform to their long-range jH)licies. 
Thus it tleters the legislators from taking arbi- 
trary or capricious actions. On the other haml, 
it makes it easier for tlicm to resist pressures 
and take actions which are in line with the 
plan. 

The comprehen.sive plan might also provitU* 
.subject matter for the campaign platforms of 
local j>olitical parties. Physical development 
matters have sometimes been major campaign 
i.s.sues in local elections. It would l)e appropri- 
ate for a party to advocate amemlmems to the 
plan. This means tlie plan might be changed 
considerably when a new group takes ctintrol 
of the legislative body. I'he plan should Ik* 
amended under such conditions, to keep it in 
line with the jK)licies of the current ruling 
group in the legislative body. 

The comprehensive plan can serve as a gtiide 
to development deci.sions made in the private 
.sector of the economy. It is probably the lH?st 
available foreca.st of the community's future. 
Private develojxTs can fit their j)rojects iitto a 
city-wide context and coordinate them with 
j)ublic development profK)sals. 'Fhis kind of 
private effectuation of the plan is largely vol- 
untary, but the plan is a{>t to have a {HTsuasive 
influence. Private developments often retptire 
approval of tlie legislative body at some time, 
and a develojK*r is l>euer off if his projec t con- 
forms to tlie compreliensive plan. 

Other Functions. A few miscellaneous func * 
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tions which do not fit under the previous head- 
ings are grouped here. 

The comprehensive plan can be a guide for 
the courts when they are required to rule on 
implementary legislation or actions which were 
intended to carry out the plan. Legislative acts 
which conform to a plan are more likely to be 
upheld than those which vary from a plan or 
are not based on any plan at all. Comprehen- 
sive plans have often been used in this way, 
and the demands of the courts have exerted a 
strong pressure for communities to prepare 
plans. 

The comprehensive plan has increasingly 
been a prerequisite for federal financial aid. 
Since the 1954 Housing Act required cities to 
undertake comprehensive plans before they 
could receive urban renewal assistance, there 
has been a flurry of plan-making in hundreds 
of cities. Now other types of federal aid are also 
tied to the local comprehensive plan. Occasion- 
ally this has been the primary motivation for 
preparing the plan. It is regrettably true that 
in some cases hastily-drawn plans have been 
adopted with scarcely a second look and then 
filed away. Token plans of this sort are damag- 
ing to city planning. On the other hand, the 
federal requirements have awakened a genuine 
interest in planning in many places and have 
resulted in some fine plans. 

The comprehensive plan can be helpful in 
securing coordination between autonomous 
public agencies. It offers a medium for negotia- 
tion, a meeting ground on which compromises 
can be effected and recorded. 

Sometimes the comprehensive plan is used 
for civic promotion. Legislators want some- 
thing to show their constituents and colleagues 
from other cities. Chambers of commerce want 
a publication to distribute to industrial and' 
business prospects. While promotion is a legiti- 
mate activity of city officials and civic boosters, 
this function should be strictly incidental. 

Procedures for Preparing and 
jUsing the Plan 

Basic Requirements as to Procedure 
The reader will by now have a general idea of 


how the plan is formulated and utilized. This 
section merely recapitulates the recommended 
procedures in chronological order. Local cir- 
cumstances, varying state enabling acts, and 
the desire to experiment may justify some vari- 
ation in procedures; there is no intention of 
being doctrinaire. Nevertheless, the conception 
of the comprehensive plan advocated here dic- 
tates six basic requirements as to procedure: 

1. There should be only one official compre- 
hensive plan. People other than the legislative 
body do have different needs for a plan, but 
the confusion and inefficiency that would result 
from multiple plans offset the possible advan- 
tages. Supplementary documents can be pre- 
pared to meet the special needs of these people, 
such as the chief executive, planning commis- 
sion, and planning staff. 

2. The plan should be formally adopted by 
the legislative body. This fixes responsibility 
for the plan’s policies on the legislature and 
makes it clear whose plan it is. The legislators 
will tend to take the plan more seriously, 
which will enhance the prestige of the plan. It 
gives a desired degree of stability to the plan, so 
that it is not changed promiscuously. However, 
adoption should be more than a perfunctory 
gesture. 

3. There should be a lengthy period of 
public debate prior to adoption. Considerable 
time will be needed for the legislators to be- 
come familiar with the plan, and for it to be 
modified in accordance with their views. This 
period provides opportunity for citizen partici- 
pation. There should be a full presentation of 
the proposed plan, followed by wide public 
distribution and exposure of the legislators to 
citizens’ reactions. 

4. The plan should be available and under- 
standable to the public. It should be published 
and furnished to anyone who requests it, pref- 
erably free of charge. The plan should be 
complete and self-explanatory, while still being 
as concise, interesting, and attractive as possi- 
ble. It should not be abstruse, but should be 
comprehensible to the average citizen. 

5. The plan should be formulated so as to 
capitalize on its educational potential. It will 
be an introduction to city planning for many 
readers. There should be an explanation of 
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what the plan is and how it should be used. 
The plan should try to correct prevalent mis- 
conceptions about the aims of planning and 
the roles of the planning commission and staff. 
The relationship of the plan to implementing 
legislation and detailed development studies 
should be clarified. 

6. The plan should be amendable. It must 
reflect the current development policies of the 
legislative body at all times, and anything that 
tends to stagnate it will seriously diminish its 
utility. The procedures for keeping the plan 
up to date should be specified in the plan and 
made a formal part of government routine. 

An Outline of Procedure 

It is presumed that any comprehensive plan 
effort would start with a go-ahead from the 
legislative body. Since the plan is to be pre- 
pared for adoption and use by the legislature, 
it would be unwise for a planning director to 
undertake preparation of a plan without the 
knowledge of the legislators. Since considerable 
staff time and expense will be required, there 
may be budgetary questions. Normally staff 
members will have to be hired or freed from 
other duties to devote full time to plan prepa- 
ration. Once this approval has been granted, 
the subsequent phases would be: 

1. Preparation of the preliminary version of 
the plan by the planning staff and commission. 
Usually the initial work will be performed by 
the planning staff, which from time to time 
will present findings, proposals, and progress 
reports to the planning commission. It would 
be desirable to involve the legislators as well at 
an early point, at least on an informal basis. 
This might be accomplished by asking them to 
consider a statement of community goals, or by 
presenting some fundamental alternatives for 
discussion at a work session. 

It would also be wise to involve citizens at an 
early point. Publicity should be given out from 
time to time. In some places an ad hoc citizens' 
committee is formed to give the planners an- 
other sounding board and to communicate 
their ideas better to the public. Sometimes 
briefing sessions are held in different parts of 
the community, or with organizations who are 
especially concerned with physical develop- 


ment of the community. 

After the planning staff has completed its 
studies and settled on the preferred plan, it 
should present this to the planning commis- 
sion. Following a period of discussion, during 
which adjustments would probably be made, 
the commission should approve the prelimi- 
nary plan and recommend it to the legislative 
body. State law or the city charter may require 
the commission to hold public hearings on the 
plan, but the major hearings should be re- 
served for the legislative body. 

2. Presentation of the preliminary plan to 
the legislative body. This constitutes an oppor- 
tunity to draw public attention to the plan, 
perhaps by an oral presentation illustrated 
with slides. The legislature should take no ac- 
tion on the plan at the initial presentation, but 
might establish the period for debate. 

It is customary to have copies of the prelimi- 
nary plan printed at this time and ready for 
public distribution. However, often this turns 
out to be a polished, expensive publication 
which has a look of finality about it. When so 
much money is put into the preliminary plan, 
there is a tacit hope that the legislative body 
will not make many changes before adopting 
the plan. This is an improper approach. There 
must be a printed version of the preliminary 
plan for public distribution, but it should be a 
simple, unpretentious, inexpensive publica- 
tion — ^something that has the look of being 
subject to revision. 

3. A lengthy period of debate by the legisla- 
tors and public. Probably the ideal time for 
this is six months to a year, but in some com- 
munities it has stretched out for two years. 
Formal public hearings ought to be scheduled 
toward the conclusion of this period. 

During this time, the legislators should be- 
come familiar with the contents of the pro- 
posed plan. Work sessions might be held with 
the planning director or planning commission. 
As the legislators continue about their regular 
business, they will be exposed to the relevance 
of the plan to current issues. 

Strenuous efforts should be made to attract 
public attention to the plan and to disseminate 
information on its proposals. Besides distribu- 
tion of the preliminary plan document, other 
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common means of public information should 
be utilized. Citizens* reactions to the plan 
should be solicited and noted. 

The object of this period of debate is not to 
“seir* the plan, but to improve it and make it 
more responsive to the wishes of the legislative 
body and the community. It is to be expected 
that the legislators will consider changes and 
perhaps request the planning staff to make ad- 
ditional studies. 

4. Adoption of the plan by the legislative 


body. This step is important because it causes 
the legislators to take the plan seriously. They 
will not care to sign their names if they are not 
familiar with the plan and generally in agree- 
ment with it. For those who use the plan, this 
step helps to make clear that it is the official 
plan representing the policies of the legislative 
body (Figure 13-2) . 

Since the comprehensive plan is not legisla- 
tion, it is normally adopted by resolution. A 
resolution is a good place to explain briefly 


ADOPTING THE BERKELEY MASTER PLAN, PROVIDING FOR THE ANNUAL REVIEW 
THEREOF, AND PROVIDING FOR THE INTEGRATION OF THE CAPITAL IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAM AND THE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CITY THEREWITH. 

BE IT RESOLVED by the Council of the City of Berkeley as follows: 

WHEREAS, the Planning Commission of the City of Berkeley after careful study and after two pub- 
lic hearings has recommended to this council a master plan for the City of Berkeley; and 

WHEREAS, this Council has carefully considered the master plan and has held a public hearing 
thereon and finds that said plan constitutes a suitable, logical, and timely plan for the future develop- 
ment of the City of Berkeley over the ensuing twenty-five years. 

NOW, THEREFORE, Bq it Resolved, that the document consisting of text, maps, and charts, en- 
titled ‘‘Berkeley Master Plan” and dated 1955, is hereby adopted as the Master Plan of the City of 
Berkeley in accordance with Section 1 of Ordinance No. 3403 N.S. 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, that in order that the Master Plan shall at all times be current with the 
needs of the City of Berkeley, and shall represent the best thinking of the Council, Planning Conunis- 
sion, and boards, commissions and departments of the City in the light of changing conditions, the 
Planning Commission shall annually review the Master Plan and recommend to the Council exten- 
sions, changes, or additions to the Plan which the Commission considers necessary. Should the Commis- 
sion find that no changes are necessary, this finding shall be reported to the Council. This review 
procedure should be timed so that any necessary amendments to the Master Plan may be adopted by 
the Council prior to the commencement of the formulation of the Capital Improvement Program. 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, that the Master Plan shall be the guide for the Capital Improvement 
Program insofar as said Capital Improvement Program affects the physical development of the City. 
The Planning Commission shall submit an annual report to the Council regarding the Capital Im- 
provement Program, which shall review each project for its conformity to the Master Plan; review the 
program as a whole in order to suggest any improvement in economy or efficiency which might be ef- 
fected through the combining of various projects; and suggest any needed improvements which do not 
appear in the program. 

RESOLVED, FURTHER, that all matters affecting the physical development of the City shall be 
submitted to the Planning Commission for a report to the City Council as to conformity to the Master 
Plan. Such report shall be made to the Council within thirty 00) days after presentation of the matter 
to the Planning Commission, provided that said time may be extended by the Council. If said report is 
not submitted to the Council within said thirty (30) day period, or any extension thereof, the matter 
shall be deemed approved by said Planning Commission. 

Adopted April 12, 1955 


Figure 13-2. Resolution of adoption, master plan, Berkeley, California 
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what the plan is and how it will be used, and 
to make the point that it is the legislature's 
plan. The resolution should also spell out the 
formal procedures to be used in keeping the 
plan current. 

5. Publication and distribution of the final, 
adopted version of the plan. Here the object is 
not so much to solicit public reaction as to 
communicate the legislative body's adopted 
policies to the public, and particularly to those 
persons involved in physical development of 
the community. At this point it is appropriate 
for the plan document to have a finished look, 
although of course the probability of future 
amendments should be indicated. As time goes 
by, there will be a continual stream of requests 
for the plan from developers, civic groups, 
teachers, and interested citizens. 

6. Annual review of the plan. Once a year 
the legislators should reexamine the plan and 
consider possible amendments. They should re- 
construct the thinking which led to the main 
ideas of the plan. This will not only keep the 
policies fresh in their minds, but will introduce 
the plan to new members of the legislature. 
Normally the planning staff would initiate pro- 
posals for amendments, which would be 
screened by the planning commission and then 
forwarded to the legislators. 

There should be a regular time of year for 
annual review, so that it will become routine 
and will not be overlooked. It might best be 
scheduled just prior to the annual hearings on 
the capital improvements budget. This not 
only fixes a date, but means that the plan will 
be fresh in the legislator's minds when they are 
considering specific improvements. 

The importance of annual review cannot be 
overemphasized. This is the main process 
which is intended to assure that the plan will 
be kept up to date. If it is neglected, there is 
danger that the plan will '‘ossify" and be ig- 
nored. Annual review is a fairly recent innova- 
tion; it was not practiced during the days of 
the much-criticized "one-shot plans." Several 
municipalities now have had some years of ex- 
perience with annual review, and it seems to be 
a fairly effective procedure. 

7. Major reconsideration of the entire plan 
after five to ten years. This should provide for 


an overhaul of the whole plan, including new 
surveys, updated forecasts, and the restudy of 
major alternatives. The target date for the 
plan, if one is specified, should be pushed fur- 
ther into the future. The effort expended 
should be similar to that put into the original 
plan, and the same general procedures should 
be followed, including a period of debate be- 
fore adoption. A new plan document should be 
published, and the old one retired. 

The rationale behind this step is that 
amendments made at annual review time will 
not suffice to keep the plan current over an 
extended span of years. Gradual changes may 
be imperceptible unless they are compared 
with the situation a decade before. To illus- 
trate, during the 1950s many communities 
based their plans on the assumption that popu- 
lation would increase. The 1960 census 
showed, to the surprise of most planners, that 
in many central cities the population had 
begun to decline. 

8. Amendment of the plan at any time. Spec- 
ification of an annual review procedure is not 
meant to preclude amendments at other times. 
In the normal course of using the plan as a 
guide for decisions on current development 
issues, the legislators will become aware of pro- 
visions which seem unworkable or even unde- 
sirable. It is inevitable that they will not be 
fully aware of all the plan's implications when 
they adopt it. Possibly they may want to mod- 
ify some policies in view of new developments 
(such as a major new industry which was not 
anticipated) . When these things occur, the 
plan should be amended immediately; every 
effort should be made to keep it current with 
the legislative body's thinking. 

Special Topics 

The Interim Plan, A considerable length of 
time is required to prepare a comprehensive 
plan, especially if major surveys must be con- 
ducted. The necessary period will vary with the 
size of the community and the staff available, 
but a period of one or two years is common. In 
large cities, this may lengthen to five years. 

Occasionally there is an urgent desire to get 
some kind of plan as soon as possible, so an 
"interim plan" is quickly prepared, pending 
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completion of a more exhaustive plan. Usually 
the interim plan consists mainly of a schematic 
design and a written statement of very general 
policies. 

The preparation of an interim plan seems to 
be an acceptable procedure, although not nec- 
essarily something to be encouraged. There is 
apt to be some confusion among the interim 
plan, the tentative final plan, and the adopted 
final plan. Certainly it is better to make a 
rough overall plan than to revert to piecemeal 
planning. The major danger of the interim 
plan is that the community will not proceed 
with the more complete version of the plan. 

The Role of the Consultant. The discussion 
up to this point has been based on the implicit 
assumption that the plan is prepared by the 
community’s full-time planning staff. In point 
of fact, private planning consultants prepare a 
large portion of comprehensive plans. In the 
past, the consultant was often depicted as a 
villain who blew into town with a flashy plan 
(not too different from the one he previously 
did for a neighboring city) , collected his fee, 
and left for parts unknown. The modern con- 
sultant is more responsible and enlightened. 
He tries to get the community started on a 
continuing planning process, and sometimes 
provides continuing counsel for a retainer. 

In principle, it is preferable to have the plan 
prepared by the community's own staff, if pos- 
sible. Consultants are generally used in two 
situations: when the community cannot afford 
a full-time staff or when the staff is too over- 
loaded with other work to spare time for plan 
preparation. Under these conditions, there is 
no reason not to hire a consultant to draw up 
the comprehensive plan. The consultant 
should attempt to fill the role of a local staff as 
much as it can, working with elements in the 
community, and should recognize the legisla- 
tive body as its principal client. 

Implementing Legislation. In theory, prep- 
aration and adoption of a comprehensive plan 
should be the initial step in a planning pro- 
gram, and should be followed by formulation 
of the implementary documents which are sup- 
posed to be based on the plan. In practice, such 
legislation as the zoning ordinance and subdi- 
vision regulations often exists before the plan 


is started. In this event, adoption of the plan 
calls for a wholesale review of these documents 
to make sure that they really do effectuate the 
comprehensive plan. 

The Comprehensive Plan Document 

Basic Requirements as to Subject Matter 

The discussion now devolves to a concrete 
level, focusing on what the published plan doc- 
ument looks like and contains. It is not in- 
tended to prescribe exactly the composition of 
the plan document; the comments here should 
be regarded as suggestions. They do not have 
the cogency of the conceptual propositions ad- 
vanced earlier. While there is some latitude for 
experimentation, there are six basic require- 
ments which the plan document should fulfill. 
These have been discussed previously, and are 
brought together for brief mention here. 

1. The plan should be comprehensive. 

2. The plan should be long-range. 

3. The plan should be general. 

4. The plan should focus on physical devel- 
opment. 

5. The plan should relate physical design 
proposals to community goals and social and 
economic policies. 

6. The plan should be first a policy instru- 
ment, and only second a technical instrument. 

Overall Form 

The comprehensive plan should be completely 
contained in a single, published document, 
which should include a large drawing showing 
the general physical design proposed for the 
entire community, written text, and whatever 
maps, illustrations, and tables are needed to 
support the text. Often the large drawing is 
folded and put in a pocket inside the back 
cover. The plan should be easy to read and use, 
and inexpensive enough so it can be widely 
distributed (without charge, if possible) . The 
document should be designed so that it is at- 
tractive and written so that it is interesting. It 
should not look forbidding or ponderous. 

It helps if the plan is of convenient size, 
perhaps 8i/^ by 11 inches. Some plans tend to 
be large and bulky, which makes them hard to 
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Figure 13 - 3 . Generalized land 
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carry around and use. Some provision for en- 
tering amendments should be made in the doc- 
ument. One solution is to use a loose-leaf 
binder, so that new pages can be inserted. An- 
other is to provide a pocket where amendments 
may be kept. 

The plan document should be self- 
contained, so that it will stand alone. It should 
not be necessary to consult other publications 
in order to grasp the essential ideas of the plan. 
Of course, some people may want greater de- 
tail, and it is appropriate to include references 
and a bibliography, but it should not be neces- 
sary for the average reader to undertake such 
research. 



A final question is whether the document 
should be prepared as a slick or plain publica- 
tion. Should the design talents of the planning 
staff be used to produce an eye-catcher? Often 
this has been done, and some very striking plan 
documents have resulted. However, there is an 
argument for conveying the image that the 
plan is a straightforward working document. 
While the legislators may be impressed with a 
flashy publication, they are not so likely to 
accept it as theirs. 

Contents and Organization 

The contents of the plan document may be 
divided into several parts, which are discussed 



Figure 13-4. Proposed service areas and neighborhood centers, comprehensive plan of 
Philadelphia {Above, a schematic concept for schools, hospitals, and other commu- 
nity facilities; bottom left, service areas for each set of facilities; bottom right, neighbor- 
hood centers for each service area,) 
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in the sequence in which they would probably 
appear in the publication. 

Introductory Material. The plan will serve 
as an introduction to city planning for many of 
its readers. Therefore, the document should 
open with certain material of essentially an 
educational character. This material should ex- 
plain, in simple terms, what the comprehensive 
plan is, why the community needs it, and how 
it is to be used and implemented. It should also 
make clear that the legislative body bears the 
responsibility for the plan, and that the poli- 
cies of the legislature are presented in the plan. 

Such material can take a variety of forms. 
Often there is a letter of transmittal from the 
planning commission to the legislative body, or 
a letter to the citizens from the mayor or leader 
of the legislature. Another possibility is an 
explanatory foreword. The best technique is to 
reproduce the resolution of adoption, which 


should explain the rationale for the plan. 

There should also be a table of contents. 
This obvious step, often overlooked, will make 
the organization of the document clearer. 

Background Information. Usually a sizable 
portion of the document is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the historical growth of the community, 
an assessment of current conditions, and pre- 
dictions of future trends. This material helps 
the reader to understand the reasons for the 
policies and proposals presented later. This sec- 
tion should be not merely descriptive, but also 
interpretive and evaluative. The community's 
strong and weak points should be identified, 
and the emerging problems, needs, and oppor- 
tunities of the future should be anticipated. 

Among the topics which might be touched 
upon are the general history of the community, 
its geography, population, economy, land use 
pattern, and regional context. The assump- 



Figure 13-5. Circulation pattern, Oakland, California 
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Figure 13-6. Generalized land use, master plan, Berkeley, California 
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tions on which the plan is based should be 
noted. Last but not least, there should be an 
explicit statement of community objectives. 
While the planning staff is responsible for most 
of the background material, the legislators 
should be involved in formulating the objec- 
tives. 

Summaries. To identify the most important 
ideas of the plan, it is recommended that two 
types of summaries be included, one written 
and one graphic. The written summary should 
be a concise list of the ten to fifteen major 
policies underlying the entire plan. The 
graphic summary should be a simple schematic 
diagram showing the relationships between 
major parts of the community and major func- 
tional elements of physical development. This 
should not be a precise map, but perhaps just 
an abstract pattern. It should be much simpler 
than the large general physical design drawing 
which also appears in the document. To date 
there has been little experience with such 
graphic summaries, although they have ap- 
peared in a few recent plans. 

Instead of placing the summaries at the be- 
ginning or end, as is customary, it seems better 
to put them in the middle of the document, 
following the background material and preced- 
ing the presentation of more detailed propos- 
als. Located here, they will make it easier to 
understand the proposals and view them in 
perspective. The location of the summaries 
might be indicated by printing them on a dif- 
ferent color of paper or by a tab. 

Physical Development Proposals. This is 
the major portion of the document; here the 
policies and proposals for future physical de- 
velopment are fully described. There may also 
be certain standards to guide the detailed de- 
sign of specific facilities (such as the cross- 
section for a certain type of street) and certain 
principles to be followed in carrying out the 
broad proposals (such as elimination of indus- 
trial uses from residential areas) . Reference to 
the unified physical design drawing should be 
made throughout this section, and there are 
usually supplementary drawings. 

This section can be divided into five techni- 
cal elements, the first three of which appear in 
virtually every plan, and the last two of which 


would be desirable additions. These are: (1) a 
plan for the use of privately-owned land, (2) 
community facilities, (3) circulation, (4) civic 
design, and (5) utilities. Usually there is a 
separate chapter for each of these elements. 

The first element is sometimes called a “land 
use plan,*’ Kent’s “working and living areas.” 
Included are the residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial, institutional, and other basic uses of 
land. Sometimes each of these categories is 
given a separate chapter. Often there is a sep- 
arate drawing showing the pattern proposed 
for each category of uses. The residential pro- 
posals imply a plan for the distribution of the 
population. The commercial section usually 
gives special attention to the central business 
district. 

The community facilities element concerns 
those structures and areas — ^whether public or 
private — which provide supporting services for 
the population and the basic non-residential 
activities. Included are schools, hospitals, li- 
braries, police and fire stations, civic centers, 
parks and playgrounds, churches, cemeteries, 
and cultural facilities. The comprehensive 
plan does not identify specific sites for these 
facilities, but only indicates the approximate 
areas in which they will be needed. 

The circulation element consists mostly of 
proposals for highway facilities and mass 
transit improvements (whether rail or bus) . 
There may also be proposals for off-street park- 
ing, railroad and bus stations, airports, the 
port, the special needs of trucking, and pedes- 
trian circulation. 

The civic design element is intended to 
bring aesthetic considerations to bear on the 
development proposals. There should be a 
three-dimensional synthesis of the major pro- 
posals, and perhaps discussion of some visually 
important details, such as street furniture and 
the preservation of architecturally significant 
structures. Many past comprehensive plans 
have not included any explicit consideration of 
three-dimensional design. 

The utilities element covers those commu- 
nity services which are regularly distributed to 
properties throughout the locality, often 
through pipes or wires. Among these are water, 
storm and sanitary sewers, gas, electricity, tele- 
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Figure 13-7. The Washington Radial Corridor Plan 
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phone, and refuse collection and disposal. In 
some cases these services require large sites (as 
for sewage treatment plants or dumps) which 
might also be covered in the community facili- 
ties element. If air and water pollution are 
serious problems, they might be discussed here. 

Besides the five standard elements, each com- 
munity may have some special feature or prob- 
lem which calls for a section of its own in the 
plan document. This might be a major institu- 
tion (a university, medical center, or state capi- 
tal) or a major physical feature (tidelands, a 
river, or lake) which is important in the physi- 
cal development of the community. 

Concluding Material. There is usually a 
final section discussing implementation of the 
plan. This can be helpful to the reader who is 
not familiar with city planning and does not 
understand the relationships between the com- 
prehensive plan, zoning ordinance, and urban 
renewal. There might be a restatement of the 
information given in the introduction on how 
the plan is to be used by the legislative body 
and citizens to guide the development of the 
community. This section should be purely ex- 
planatory; it should not include any detailed 
programs which would alter the plan’s es.sen- 
tial character of generality. Above all, the plan 
document should not include such implemen- 
tary instruments as the zoning ordinance and 
capital improvements program. 

To make the main text more conci.se and 
readable, it is customary to place some of the 
supporting <lata and technical analyses in ap- 
pendices. Ap{)endices might also include a bib- 
liography, a glo.ssary, the state’s planning ena- 
bling act, and a discussion of the methods and 
techni<iues u.sed in preparing the plan. 

Large lyraxving of the General Design for the 
Community. This is usually placed at the end 
of the document, although it could go else- 
where. Here all the separate propo.sals di.s- 
cussed in the various chapters are brought to- 
gether in one drawing of the entire community 
so that their spatial relationships can be seen. 
While this has the appearance of a map, it is 
better to think of it as a diagram, since it is not 


intended to show precise boundaries or sites. It 
is important that this drawing be distinguished 
from the zoning map. 

Problematical Materials. There is certain 
other material which occasionally appears in 
plan documents, or has been suggested as ap- 
propriate for inclusion in them. 

Kent has recommended that a section be de- 
voted to the relationship of the physical design 
proposals to the community’s social and eco- 
nomic objectives. Such a .section did appear in 
the Philadelphia plan, but it was quite theoret- 
ical and was aimed at professiotial colleagues 
rather than citizens. As yet, the.se relationships 
are poorly understood, and it is tjuestionable 
whether a lucid and meaningful statement on 
this subject can be comjxxsed by the typical 
planning staff. 

Some planners have suggested that cost esti- 
mates for carrying out the plan shoidd be in- 
cluded in the plan docuntent. Again, this wjis 
done in Philadelphia. It is difficidt to .say what 
is l)est. The comprehensive plan is meant to 
con.sist primarily of objectives and general [)oli- 
cies; it is not a program of .sjx!cific imprttve- 
ments. It seems wiser for cost estimates to be 
included in implementary documents, such as 
the capital improvements budget. However, it 
is true that decisions on general jx>licie.s de- 
jjend upon costs, and planners are becoming 
more able than heretofore to assess the tost 
implications of {lolicies. 

It has been argued that urban renewal 
should be given a sjxicial .section in the plan 
document. The relation.shi[)s Ix^tween urban 
renewal and the comprehensive i)lan are still 
rather tenuous, since urban renewal started as 
a distinct program, usually outside of the plan- 
ning agency. Urban renewal is a means of im- 
plementing the comprehensive plan, but in 
practice urban renewal agencies have had little 
to do with preparation of t omprehensive plans. 
In the present situation, it d(K;s not .seem neces- 
sary to devote a .separate .section to urban re- 
newal. In any older city, many of the [)rojK>s;ds 
for physical development will naturally f>e pro- 
jx).sals for urban renewal. 




Programming 
Community Development 


It IS ASSUMED in this chapter that a local plan- 
ning agency is well established as a going oper- 
ation and that a comprehensive plan has been 
prepared. I’his implies that development ob- 
jectives were carefully defined in accordance 
with the procedures spelled out in Chapter 12, 
and that these are now well expressed in a 
comprehensive plan document suitable for for- 
mal adoption by the planning agency or the 
governing body of the city as set forth in Chap- 
ter 13. We therefore turn our attention to the 
kinds of programs that can carry out proposals 
made in the comprehensive plan. 

Many of the programming techniques de- 
scribed in this chapter are not dependent on 
the existence of a comprehensive plan. They 
may often be quite helpful in terms of coordi- 
nation and channeling of development activi- 
ties in a consistent direction, whether a plan 
exists or not. In many cases, a municipal gov- 
ernment will l)e making use of some of the 
techniques described here as a part of any 
broad planning program. 

The first section of this chapter presents an 
overall range of implementation measures for 
influencing the pattern, timing, and character of 
physical develo{)ment. Coordination, schedul- 
ing, and financing of municipal capital im- 
provements is then described, followed by 
discussion of several other types of programs 
relating to land development. In succeeding 
chapters, three significant versions for planning 
implementation are described in greater detail: 
zoning (Chapter 15) , land subdivision (Chap- 


ter 16) , and urban renewal (Chapter 17) . 

Governmental Actions 

Affecting Development 

The municipal government can influence the 
pattern, standards, and timing of development 
in many ways, both direct and indirect. These 
include construction of public facilities, regula- 
tion of private building, the use of incentives 
and concessions, and general information and 
persuasion techniques. In most communities a 
variety of measures needs to be applied, since 
each is limited in what it can do. The compre- 
hensive plan of a typical city will ordinarily 
call for equally comprehensive implementation 
to bring about full effectiveness. 

This principle is reflected in the federal gov- 
ernment's ''workable program" requirement. 
As a prerequisite to approval of housing or 
urban renewal funds, local officials must dem- 
onstrate that they are making use of the full kit 
of tools they have available to cojk: with prob- 
lems of blight and to encourage sound new 
development. The seven elements of the pro- 
gram for community improvement (workable 
program) , described more fully in Chapter 17, 
are examples of some of the major ty{>es of 
municipal actions affecting new building. 
These and others are discussed below. 

Advice and Persuasion 

The comprehensive plan itself is the number 
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one programming tool. It can function admira- 
bly as the major implement in a broad plan- 
ning and development program to which all 
other implements relate. The plan document is 
basically a coordinated set of advisory propos- 
als. Its effectiveness depends on the extent to 
which it is seen, read, understood, used, and 
respected. The degree of respect accorded a 
plan depends in turn on its soundness being 
evident and on its being up-to-date in relation 
to current problems and issues. Just as a crafts- 
man has little patience with a tool that is dull 
or poorly suited for the job at hand, so a devel- 
oper or a citizen can have little respect for a 
plan characterized in any of the following 
ways: 

1. Unavailable: A plan that cannot be seen 
can hardly be persuasive. Enough complete 
copies should be published to reach every im- 
portant official and to stock every library in the 
community; enough summary copies to satisfy 
everyone with an active interest. 

2. Pedestrian: A plan that fails to capture 
the imagination can do little to influence the 
future course of development. Excitement and 
ingenuity in both the content and presentation 
of the plan can help implementation. 

3. Out-of-date: Most people recognize that 
a five-year-old automobile is likely to be sub- 
standard. So it is with a comprehensive plan. 
Good practice calls for quinquennial review. 

4. Incomprehensible: Far too many plan- 
ning reports are obscured in technical jargon 
and profusion of detail. Cities are complicated 
enough to understand; master plans should be 
steps towards simplification. 

5. Unreal: The visionary plan is, in a sense, 
one which by definition cannot be imple- 
mented. 

6. Neglected: It is trite to refer to master 
plans gathering dust on the shelves of city hall. 
It is shocking that many master plans gather 
their dust on the shelves of planning agencies, 
which often overlook opportunities to relate 
their official actions to positions expressed in 
their own plans. If the planning office neglects 
its comprehensive plan, others will follow suit. 

Why all this discussion of the comprehensive 
plan in a chapter on “Programming Commu- 
nity Development”? Because that comprehen- 


sive plan, with its development objectives, poli- 
cies, and patterns is the foundation on which 
all of the other measures of implementation 
can be built. In the absence of a plan, the 
programming measures can be only hopeful in 
contributing towards community objectives. 

Working Relationships 

The purpose of planning is to influence peo- 
ple. Plans are made by human beings and are 
expected to be carried out by people. There is 
room for fallibility in the processes of both 
plan-making and implementation. As much de- 
pends on the process of planning operations as 
on any other aspect of technical work, if we are 
to have effective carrying-out of planning pro- 
posals. The planner’s relationship to citizen 
groups and the public is discussed in considera- 
ble detail in Chapter 20. 

Perhaps the most useful rule to be observed 
in working relationships within municipal gov- 
ernment is to keep people informed. The plan- 
ner should not present surprises that affect peo- 
ple with long-term interests in a particular sub- 
ject. For example, highway proposals should 
not be announced in planning documents be- 
fore they have been discussed with highway 
officials. To the extent that the planner can 
“sell” his proposals to those expected to carry 
them out — making these people advocates and 
supporters rather than objectors and oppo- 
nents — the chances of successful execution of 
the proposals will be increased. Methods for 
communicating with members of the munici- 
pal family are discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 19. 

Coordination Measures. A fair amount of 
consistency in implementing community poli- 
cies and goals can be achieved merely by mak- 
ing known the existence of the comprehensive 
plan and what it contains. Some degree of coor- 
dination may be expected if the plan and its 
proposals are widely known and kept before 
the public, especially those members of the 
public likely to carry out development activi- 
ties. The planning agency should make a con- 
scious effort to relate as many of its activities as 
possible to its formally adopted comprehensive 
plan. This carries with it, of course, the obliga- 
tion to maintain that plan in an up-to-date 
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condition, and to revise it from time to time. 

The simplest means of coordination is to 
foster the practice, on the part of municipal 
agencies and private developers alike, of con- 
sulting the planning office for information and 
guidance in connection with any development 
proposals. Several planning agencies have 
made effective use of this technique with a 
series of small leaflets circulated widely as an 
enclosure with utility bills and bank state- 
ments. The leaflets carried a message such as 
“Going to Build? Check with the City Plan 
Office, Room 432, City Hall.” 

The planning agency cannot coordinate 
something it does not know about. If it is to 
function effectively as a clearinghouse and 
coordinator, it must encourage the habit of 
inquiring and checking. A useful means of 
doing this is to make available, to anyone who 
wants to see it, an atlas of information on hand 
in the typical planning office. Much of this 
material changes from time to time and is not 
suitable for publication without considerable 
expense. A prospective developer therefore 
must come to the planning office for informa- 
tion and to check particular locations which he 
proposes to develop. 

A system of working reference atlases was 
effectively used by the planning division of the 
Rhode Island Development Council during the 
1950s when one of the major objectives of state 
government was the stimulation of industrial 
growth and creation of new job opportunities 
to replace the employment losses in textile 
manufacturing. A loose-leaf atlas was set up for 
each of the 39 cities and towns in the state, 
with several dozen map sheets or colored-pencil 
overlays at the standard scale of a United States 
Geological Survey quadrangle or a state high- 
way planning survey sheet. This meant that 
topography, culture, and transportation data 
were already shown. On separate pages for 
each subject and at this consistent scale, practi- 
cally every bit of other information that came 
into the office was recorded. Among the sub- 
jects mapped were population spots, census 
tract data, traffic counts, soil survey informa- 
tion, s^^rficial geology, bedrock geology, areas 
of ground water potential, locations of observa- 
tion wells and test borings, land use, local zon- 


ing, local master plan proposals, public proper- 
ties, historic sites, potential industrial sites, 
flood plain and hurricane danger areas, propos- 
als for acquisition of land by state agencies, 
studies and proposals by the former state plan- 
ning board, locations of referral cases acted on, 
and subdivisions platted and recorded. 

Not only were these materials useful in stud- 
ies aimed at a comprehensive plan for the state, 
but long before such a plan existed, the atlases 
saved the state many times the planning divi- 
sion’s annual budget by revealing conflicts in 
proposals. It was possible to leaf through a 
series of pages and get a relatively comprehen- 
sive picture of many factors relating to a partic- 
ular location — some of which would influence 
development decisions. Home builders and in- 
dustrial and commercial site-seekers made fre- 
quent use of the atlases. 

For most communities comparable informa- 
tion exists, but at a variety of map scales that 
preclude easy correlation. The planning 
agency, merely by making its essential working 
tools available for consultation by the public, 
can do much to coordinate and inform, and to 
prove its worth and helpfulness, even if it does 
no planning! In recent years, planners seem to 
have become disenchanted with such a 
simple-minded atlas approach to graphic coor- 
dination of development and are devoting 
much attention to electronic processing of com- 
parable ranges of data. This is certainly ap- 
propriate in our great cities, but there is a long 
way to go before systems are developed that 
can give the insights a visitor to the planning 
office can get from a note-laden atlas. 

A more positive kind of coordination can 
occur when the planning office takes the initia- 
tive in contacting private developers and 
public agencies to determine what projects are 
likely to occur in the near future. The formal 
procedures for referring development propos- 
als by public agencies to the planning office 
will be discussed later as one of the regulatory 
measures for implementation. 

Demonstration Techniques. By setting an 
example, municipal government can do much 
to influence development. It is much easier to 
sell a neighborhood “clean-up, fix-up, paint- 
up” campaign if the city sweeps neighbor- 
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hood streets, repairs street lights, and paints 
sign posts. Similarly, the maintenance of public 
buildings and their exemjdai'y improvement 
can often be regarded as a prerequisite to pri- 
vate improvement measures. Many downtown 
programs are based on similar cooperative 
demonstrations with the city providing new 
public parking facilities and the merchants 
providing similar j)rograins of investment in 
{)rivate property. 

In some cases, demonstrations can I)e carried 
further. For example the urban renewal pro- 
gram includes provisions for a small percentage 
of the housing units in a rehabilitation area to 
be aetjuired and remodeled as demonstration 
properties in order to sliow jnivate investors 
how the jol) can be done. vSuch demonstration 
buildings have become virtually a standard 
j)ari of neighborhood rehabilitation programs, 
as described in (Ihapter 17. 

'Fhe 1951 amendments to the National 
Housing Act provi<led for a more diverse [>ro- 
gram of demonstnition projects. 'Fhe federal 
government is authorized to make grants to 
assist public bodies in developing, testing, and 
reporting new methods and techniques for 
urban renewal. I'his activity is aimetl prima- 
rily at demonstrating techniques developed in 
one community for application in others. Proj- 
ects under the program have ranged from a 
publication describing record-keeping tech- 
nicjues for <<)de enforcement through a series of 
pilot stmlies on varying aspects of urban re- 
newal and relocation activities to actual physi- 
cal demonstrations of .self-helj) housing im- 
provement. 

Citizen Support Trrhniques, One of the 
more effective means of insuring follow 
through on comprehen.sive plan propo.sals is 
the u.se of citizen organizations, 'i'he pattern 
for these varies widely from < ity to city, both in 
effectivene.ss and in organizational structure 
and relationship to the official government, 
'rite range of citizen groups actively involved 
in support of planning ac tiviti<‘s is dc‘S( ribed in 
(ihaptCT 20. A few examplc‘s from larger cities 
are worth mention here. 

In both (Ihicago and Philad(‘lphia, there are 
planning and housing councils independcait of 
the city governmem and oiganizc‘d on a metro- 


politan basis. They oj)erate effectively in stimu- 
lating popular interest in, and for the most 
part support of, the official planning programs. 
Such groups as these have their strongest role 
in stimulating planning in its earlier stages and 
in convincing local political and governmental 
leaders of the need for adeejuate funds and staff 
to coj)e with developmental problems. In .some 
cases the private groups lose steam in later 
stages of ongoing planning programs unless 
there is a continuing effort to involve them in 
activities directly related to the work j>rogram 
of the planning agency. 

In Boston, the Metropolitan Planning Cloim- 
cil is in reality an agency created by the state 
government. Tlie council it.sclf is a sizable or- 
ganization made up of representatives of many 
c:ommunities and agencies, ojx^rating under an 
executive committee of 15. Specialized commit- 
tee.s, drawing from the meml)ership of the 
lOO-man council, are su[>i)Iemented by other 
citizen mend)ers with partic ular interests in tlie 
subject area of cjach committee. I'lie commit- 
tees are involved in review and criticism of 
draft plan materials and actually function as a 
small support group in presc^ntation of mate- 
rials publicly and to the larger council. In ef- 
fect a small advocate group is c reated for eac h 
of the major report products of the planning 
effort. 

'rimrc are many citizen groups in almost 
every community. It is a temptation for the 
planner and the meinbers of tlie planning 
board or commission to spend muc h time deal- 
ing witli various groups in terms of generali- 
ties. 'Phis can wear dangerously thin. Sucfi 
groups must be given the opportunity to take 
po.sitions on real i.ssues, but the planner and 
his j)Ianning board must rexogni/e at all times 
tliat tfieir primary re.s[)onsibility is to the mu- 
nicipality. It is easy to have awkward situations 
dc‘V(dop where the planner is sjH*aking more 
readily with a citizen’s group than with the 
official legislative body or the city administra- 
tion. Such groups, however, are useftd at times 
in reacliing around an obstinate council to 
achieve .something in the imeiost of the larger 
community. It is a truism tiiat jaditicians are 
responsive to numbers of voters, and a jH>siti<m 
by a sizc^able grouj) of citizens frecjuently will 
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demonstrate to the legislators where the popu- 
lar interest is. 

The planner has a responsibility to keep 
these groups informed of his program and to 
give them the opportunity to take a position in 
public hearings and in formal appearances 
when plan proposals or independent proposals 
are being decided. The citizen group, however, 
should not be used to sidestep the need for an 
official planning agency position. 

Incentives and Inducements 

There are many ways by which the municipal 
government, and in some cases higher levels of 
government, can provide incentives for sound 
development. These range from simple tax 
concessions or agreements to outright cash 
grants for developments which meet certain 
requirements related to the objectives of the 
government. 

Tax Concessions. In their eagerness to at- 
tract new industries and build the tax base of 
the community many municipalities have 
granted tax concessions to builders of new fac- 
tories. These vary widely in specific provisions. 
Some places, particularly among the depressed 
textile communities of New England, have 
granted outright freedom from local property 
taxes for a five- or 10-year period. Others have 
entered into understandings with new indus- 
tries as to a fixed level of tax bill or assessed 
valuation for a given period of years. 

In general, professionals in the industrial de- 
velopment field frown upon such practice, tak- 
ing the view that it is in effect a kind of unfair 
competition. From the viewpoint of industry it 
is frequently misleading, because in actuality it 
is just a deferment or diversion of the tax 
impact. There is a cost of services which must 
be borne by the community and if some are 
excused from carrying their fair share of such 
costs the costs to others are clearly increased. It 
is, more directly, unfair to existing industries 
which may be responsible for a comparable 
portion of the employment in a community 
but which, in effect, must carry the costs of 
providing services to competitors excused from 
joying their share of costs. 

For the most part such concessions do not 
play a strong role in the decisions of larger and 


better established industrial organizations seek- 
ing a new plant site. They may, however, be 
decisive in attracting smaller independent in- 
dustrial operators. More than anything else a 
tax concession demonstrates the eagerness of a 
community to have a new industry locate 
there. This is particularly true if the concession 
is acted upon by a group such as a New Eng- 
land town meeting where a broadly representa- 
tive body of citizens considers and votes on the 
matter. It is not likely to carry as much weight 
with industry when the decision is made by a 
small body of public officials. 

Tax concessions for the purpose of attracting 
new industry have little to recommend and 
they should not be given lightly. The commu- 
nity should clearly be getting something in 
return for the costs which it is assuming collec- 
tively. A strong case needs to be made for serv- 
ing a realistic public need, not just in terms of 
jobs but in terms of some positive and endur- 
ing development or investment in the commu- 
nity. 

There is likely to be difficulty in operating 
any tax concession program without formal 
state legislative action. Most states have laws 
regarding assessing practices and these fre- 
quently require local assessors to value prop- 
erty at its full market value or a fixed ratio 
thereof. In order to meet the requirements of 
such provisions, the tax concession needs to be 
embodied in a formal agreement under which 
the community gets something in return for its 
action in abating or deferring taxes. 

More recently a variety of tax concession has 
been effectively applied as a means to foster the 
preservation of natural areas or open space in a 
community. Under this arrangement tax 
officials agree to tax at rates suitable for agri- 
cultural or undeveloped property rather than 
industrial or potential commercial develop- 
ment use. Frequently the value of property 
may be effectively set by granting an easement 
to the community for scenic rights or otherwise 
limiting the use of land to specific open devel- 
opment uses. California's legislation in this 
field is a leading example. There are provisions 
in some laws for deferring taxes until the date 
when development occurs, thus, the developer 
of land for a more intensive use must in effect 
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pay a substantial premium in back taxes before 
he can convert the land from its open use. 
Chapter 7 relates the use of such techniques in 
acquiring open space. 

Bonus Provisions, Another major incentive 
technique for achieving higher standards of 
development or specific types of land use pro- 
posals is that of awarding bonus credits for 
good design. Such provisions are frequently 
worked into some of the more recent experi- 
mental zoning ordinances. There are, for ex- 
ample, provisions in some laws for allowing a 
more intensive development of the land in 
cases where the building design provides 
greater open land area at ground level than is 
called for in the minimum ordinance require- 
ments. These provisions are often coupled with 
floor area ratio provisions in zoning. Both work 
toward greater flexibility and imaginativeness 
in building design and induce provision of 
better light and air at lower levels of large 
structures as well as increasing the amount of 
open space on the ground. 

Bonus provisions may also be applied in sub- 
division design. Developers may be granted 
greater flexibility in the design and layout of 
streets and lots if they dedicate a substantial 
part of their tract to permanent public use or 
permanent open development, as would be the 
case in a “cluster” design with common park 
space. 

In all of these provisions it should be quite 
clear that the community is not giving some- 
thing away for nothing. It is granting permis- 
sion to do something different than is custom- 
arily required in return for some action by the 
developer to assist the community in solving its 
problems. In effect, it works as an incentive for 
the developer to do things better in the com- 
munity interest. 

Loans and Guarantees. A third type of in- 
centive technique is the use of loans, or loan 
insurance, by government to achieve certain 
objectives. Chiefly these apply to standards for 
development rather than locational require- 
ments, although they have been most effective 
in influencing the broad and general metropol- 
itan pattern of development in most communi- 
ties across the nation. Almost half of the resi- 
dential development in this country in the two 


decades since World War II has been in- 
fluenced by programs of the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans Administra- 
tion for the guarantee of mortgage financing of 
moderately priced privately owned housing. 

During most of this time the standards for 
federal insurance of mortgages have paid nomi- 
nal attention to zoning requirements and com- 
prehensive plans in a community. The programs 
have fostered tremendous growth in suburban 
house building. Only since the 1959 authoriza- 
tion by Congress have FHA programs been 
developed which support rehabilitation of 
housing in the city center and effective means 
of stimulating multifamily home development. 

Since almost all investment in housing and 
other construction depends on credit, programs 
which influence the pattern of credit availabil- 
ity have proven most effective. This is the case 
whether the credit financing is used by the 
individual home owner, the plat developer, 
the mass apartment builder, the public hous- 
ing authority, or the municipal or other gov- 
ernmental agency. All of these must respond to 
requirements laid down by the agency that pro- 
vides the financing. Although it has been the 
exception in the past, more and more public 
agencies are requiring developments for which 
they provide the financing credit to conform to 
local and metropolitan comprehensive plan- 
ning programs. Most federal programs involv- 
ing some form of loan or grant, whether to 
state or local government, private developer, or 
individual, set forth some forms of federal 
criteria for location or construction standards. 

The loan technique has also been used to 
some extent by state and local levels of govern- 
ment. Several states participate in the financing 
of housing developments in order to reach the 
middle income group not served by public 
housing or FHA type financing. New York 
state’s program for cooperative housing is a 
leading example. 

As an incentive technique, the loan is widely 
used by higher levels of government to induce 
private investment to meet quality standards 
or to facilitate local governmental action in 
providing community facilities. Strings tied to 
the loan have been effective in setting adequate 
standards for construction and frequently the 
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availability of loans to cover substantially the 
entire cost of development has stimulated pro- 
vision of certain types of housing. Specifically, 
housing for relocation of displaced families 
and housing for certain types of nonprofit, or 
church related groups can be financed fre- 
quently to 90 per cent or more of the total cost 
involved through use of certain types of FHA 
loan and guarantee arrangements. 

The use of loans by local governments is not 
nearly as common. There have been, however, 
some experimental programs under which mur 
nicipal agencies, or local housing authorities 
have financed, or have assisted in the financing 
of veterans’ housing. 

Grants, Grants-in-aid for construction of 
specific facilities are widely used to bring about 
planning or development objectives. Grants 
generally have been made for many years by 
the federal, state, and local governments, and 
in some cases by civic or foundation groups 
interested in furthering community objectives. 

In terms of impact on physical development, 
the largest single grant program has been that 
of the federal Bureau of Public Roads and 
its predecessors. This, like several other federal 
programs, is channeled through an appropriate 
state body. The Bureau of Public Roads makes 
its funds available primarily to the state high- 
way agencies which follow varying patterns of 
distribution. 

The federal government essentially follows a 
rule of not initiating projects, but it does set 
down a number of standards and criteria and 
has done much in researching, demonstrating, 
and evaluating to standardize and systematize 
the planning of highway facilities throughout 
the nation. The federal government is con- 
cerned with coordination of state highway 
planning at state lines and with creation of 
nationwide major road systems. But in general 
it looks to each state to carry the primary re- 
sponsibility within its boundaries. The fedeial 
agency reviews and approves projects designed 
by the state agencies to meet minimum federal 
standards. In some states the federal grants, 
which are usually allocated on an annual for- 
mula rather than a specific project basis, are 
passed ot^ to county and local highway agencies 
for construction of minor projects. 


Federal highway grants have also been in- 
strumental in supporting comprehensive plan- 
ning for transportation and land use as re- 
quired under the 1962 Highway Act. Grants to 
other programs for various types of public fa- 
cilities are common and occur in the fields of 
social welfare, health, education, utilities, and 
other types of public facilities. 

In a number of cases state agencies have 
contributed to the financing of local improve- 
ments, frequently to the extent of one-half of 
the nonfederal share required for a particular 
project. 

Local grants-in-aid are more unusual, but 
not unknown. There have been, for example, a 
number of cases where local government has 
appropriated funds for capital developments to 
be carried out by more or less autonomous 
agencies such as urban renewal authorities, or 
industrial development groups. In some cases 
city owned land has been transferred to such 
groups, in effect constituting a grant of some 
importance and effectiveness in determining 
the location for a new facility. 

Mention should also be made of grants from 
foundations and other civic groups. Frequently 
these, by their very, existence, commit the com- 
munity to specific sites, or specific types of im- 
provements which might not be constructed at 
the time or in the location selected. In this 
case, they are a true incentive technique. 

Regulations and Controls 

The municipal government can achieve many 
of its planning objectives through the applica- 
tion of regulations. These are of two main 
types: (1) those which apply to private devel- 
opment and (2) those which apply to govern- 
mental actions. 

Ordinance Controls. The main type of reg- 
ulation which applies primarily to private de- 
velopment is zoning. This is discussed in detail 
in the next chapter but several features of zon- 
ing regulations are described here. 

The authority for zoning regulations is de- 
rived from municipal police powers and gener- 
ally is based on state enabling legislation which 
authorizes a municipality to adopt zoning con- 
trols. Although in many cases the zoning ordi- 
nance and zoning map are prepared by the 
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planning agency and are based upon master 
planning studies, the administration of the 
zoning ordinance involves several other agen- 
cies — customarily a building inspector, a zon- 
ing board of review or board of appeals, and in 
the case of changes in the ordinance or map, 
the legislative body of the municipality. It is 
good practice to have cases coming before zon- 
ing boards and city councils referred to the 
planning agency for comment before action is 
taken by these other agencies. In this way the 
planning office can check specific locations 
against current thinking and work and give 
up-to-date advice to guide the group which 
must make a firm decision. 

Municipalities usually have a variety of regu- 
lations which can affect the standards of devel- 
opment or the location of particular types of 
facilities. Health regulations, building codes, 
and minimum standard housing codes, for ex- 
ample, usually apply to standards of develop- 
ment rather than to location. Other types of 
regulations, however, may involve important 
locational factors. Usually the city council or 
similar body is required to act upon applica- 
tions for storage of dangerous materials includ- 
ing petroleum or explosives, establishment of 
junk yards or similar objectionable facilities, 
and location for licensing of liquor establish- 
ments. In some cases these matters are left to 
the administrative discretion of individual mu- 
nicipal officials. Good practice would call for 
referral of any important such matters to the 
planning agency in the same way as is done 
with zoning cases. 

Planning Review, The planning agency 
cannot guide, influence, or advise on things it 
does not know about. For a planning program 
to be effective there must be a steady flow of 
information to and from the planning office. 
For this reason, many of the better planning 
statutes provide for a compulsory or manda- 
tory referral of significant development matters 
to the planning office. Any proposal, for exam- 
ple, to acquire property for a municipal pur- 
pose, to dispose of city-owned land or property, 
or to initiate development of a public facility 
should be submitted to the planning agency for 
review and comment. The usual provision sets 
a time limit for the planning agency to advise 


the city council or other sponsoring body in 
regard to the proposal. In some areas the coun- 
cil is obliged to follow the planning agency 
recommendation or can act counter to the rec- 
ommendation only by vote of an enhanced 
majority. 

In most places, mandatory referral laws 
apply only to municipal agencies, but there are 
some examples where state and county units 
must comply as well. This has been the case in 
Chicago since 1956. Although couched in some- 
what involved language, the Illinois general 
municipal planning enabling law quoted 
below gives the Chicago Plan Commission the 
opportunity to sound off publicly in regard to 
the proposals of “any public body or agency.” 

11-12-4. Whenever a municipality of more than 
500,000 population has created a plan commission 
pursuant to the provisions of this Division 12, every 
plan, design or other proposal by any public body 
or agency which requires the acquisition or dispo- 
sition of real property within the territorial limits 
of the municipality by any public body or agency, 
or which changes the use of any real property 
owned or occupied by any public body or agency or 
the location of any improvement thereon within the 
territorial limits of the municipality, shall be re- 
ferred to the plan commission by such public body 
or agency not less than 30 days prior to any election 
for the purpose of authorizing the borrowing of 
money for, or any action by such public body or 
agency to appropriate funds for, or to authorize 
such changes or the acquisition or disposition of 
such real property, but in no event shall such re- 
ferral be less than 30 days prior to making such 
changes or acquiring or disposing of such real 
property. The plan commission shall review every 
such plan, design or other proposal and shall 
within 30 days after submission thereof report to 
the public body or agency having jurisdiction over 
such real property or improvement thereon con- 
cerning the conformity of the plan, design, or 
other proposal with the long range planning objec- 
tives of the municipality and with the official plan 
for the municipality or any part thereof if the same 
shall then be in effect as provided in Section 
11-12-2. Such report shall be spread of record in the 
minutes or records of proceedings of such public 
body or agency. A report that any such plan, design, 
or other proposal is not in conformity with the long 
range planning objectives of the municipality, or 
the official plan for the municipality shall be accom- 
panied by a written statement of the respects in 
which such conformity is lacking but such a report 
shall not bar the public body or agency having 
jurisdiction over such real property or improvement 
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thereon from thereafter making such changes or 
acquiring or disposing of such real property. The 
failure of the plan commission to report on any such 
plan, design, or other proposal within 30 days after 
submission of the same to it, shall be deemed to be a 
report that such plan, design, or other proposal 
conforms in all respects with the long range plan- 
ning objectives and the official plan of the munici- 
pality. 

As used in this section the terms 'public body’ or 
‘agency’ shall include the State of Illinois, any 
county, township, district, school, authority, munici- 
pality, or any official, board, commission or other 
political corporation or subdivision of the State of 
Illinois, now or hereafter created, whether herein 
specifically mentioned or not.^ 

Chicago is the only Illinois city above 
500,000 population at present (and the only 
one likely to be so in this century) . It is unfor- 
tunate that comparable referral requirements 
for smaller communities are not yet included 
in the state law. 

In places where a mandatory referral proce- 
dure is not spelled out in the enabling act, it is 
often quite helpful to informally institute the 
practice. In most governments the chief execu- 
tive is implicitly charged with coordinating mu- 
nicipal departments, and he can act to imple- 
ment this coordination by establishing the 
practice of referring development matters to the 
plan commission for review and comment before 
they are considered for final action by the city 
council. The planning office is the logical place 
to function as a clearinghouse for all develop- 
ment information. It can serve a significant 
function by indicating to other agencies 
whether property or development proposals 
are consistent with the master plan or conflict 
with other proposals. 

It is sound practice to clearly indicate in any 
action taken on a referral, the specific basis for 
the action, and the reasoning behind it, as 
called for in the Illinois law cited above. In 
many cases city planners have made flat recom- 
mendations against a certain proposition as 
being inconsistent with the master plan or the 
city's long-range objectives without explaining 
why this is bad. In the planning office the 
referral should be regarded as an opportunity 
to lend status and authority to the official mas- 

iSee Illinois Revised Statutes (1961), Chapter 24, 
par. ll-12-4ff. 


ter plan. The planning agency’s report should 
spell out the location involved, the master plan 
provisions which relate to the area in question, 
and the reasoning behind these provisions as 
well as existing conditions and ground situa- 
tion which are pertinent to consideration of 
the case. 

Far too many referral actions are taken with- 
out reference to the official master plan or to 
previous publications and reports of the plan- 
ning agency. As has been stated earlier, this has 
the result of fostering neglect by outsiders of 
the master plan in line with the example set by 
the planning agency. If the city planning office 
does not make an obvious practice of putting 
its own materials and advice to use, it cannot 
expect others to respect them. 

Direct Actions 

There are many ways by which municipal gov- 
ernment can influence the form of community 
development through direct action in real es- 
tate investment or development operations. 
Only a few are mentioned here. 

Municipal Investment, The investment of 
municipal funds in public facilities such as 
roads, schools, utilities, or public buildings 
clearly has an impact on the pattern of commu- 
nity development. Private developers consider 
the imminence of school facilities and commu- 
nity services when they decide where to open 
up a new plat or undertake a home building 
program. Planning for such public facilities 
and the public announcement of municipal 
intentions to acquire property or schedule con- 
struction of new facilities can do much to in- 
fluence private decisions. Techniques for evalu- 
ating the timing of such proposals are discussed 
in the next section on “Capital Programs.” 

Land Management. The municipal govern- 
ment can influence the pattern of community 
development by the techniques it uses in man- 
aging public property. Most municipalities 
own more land than they realize. The amount 
of territory involved in street rights-of-way, for 
example, usually comes to between 20 and 30 
per cent of developed areas. Many communi- 
ties have an accumulation of tax-delinquent 
properties that have come into public owner- 
ship through foreclosure. A complete inventory 
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af public land should be high on the agenda of 
any planning agency. Such an inventory should 
result in an active program of land manage- 
ment with clear responsibility in some agency 
of the municipality for the maintenance of 
each property. Further suggestions in this di- 
rection are made in Chapter 16. 

A periodic review of property inventory 
should be made in order to reach conscious 
decisions as to the use, disposition, or retention 
of each parcel. A program of acquisition and 
reservation of land in advance of need will do 
much to keep down the city’s ultimate cost for 
new facility sites. Both of these activities can be 
closely linked to capital improvement pro- 
gramming procedures discussed in the next sec- 
tion. 

Urban Renewal. Although urban renewal 
is taken up in more detail in Chapter 17 it is 
worth mention here as the single, most impor- 
tant municipal program of direct action to 
change the face of the community. But it has 
larger implications in the way in which it 
generates or stimulates private investment. 
Within renewal project areas, land develop- 
ment and investment in most cases simply 
would not occur without application of the 
land assembly and subsidy powers. Adjacent to 
many renewal areas, additional opportunities 
are opened up by reason of the improved envi- 
ronment created through renewal. 


Capital Programs 

The typical American city carries out numer- 
ous capital improvement projects each year. 
They may range from extensions of utility 
lines to construction of major public buildings. 
As pointed out in the first part of this chapter, 
such projects can do much to influence and 
stimulate private development. Many projects 
may also have significant relationships to other 
projects. The construction of a school addition 
can be used as credit towards the local share of 
the cost of an urban renewal program. Savings 
might be possible if sewer main replacement is 
scheduled to coincide with reconstruction of a 
street. Many dissimilar projects compete for 
funds which are all too limited. Money needed 


for construction of a water filtration plant may 
result in deferral of a public library branch. 
The wealth of federal incentives and matching 
grants tends to distort and confuse the efforts 
of city officials to set local priorities. It is far 
too common for projects to be selected for ac- 
tion solely in response to neighborhood pres- 
sures or to meet requirements for aid from the 
state or federal government. 

With the growing complexity of both financ- 
ing and development activities, even the small- 
est community needs to carefully analyze the 
way it programs funds for various improve- 
ments to be sure that it stretches its dollars as 
far as possible. No municipality has enough 
money for all the things it would like to do. 
This means that it must have some method for 
tackling first things first. The basic reason for a 
capital improvement program is just that: to 
insure that money is being spent wisely. 

In municipal finance, just as in family 
finance, most capital investments or similar 
major expenditures are paid for with borrowed 
funds. There are usually restrictions and limi- 
tations on the amount of money which a city 
can borrow. If these limitations do not exist in 
state law or the local charter, they are effec- 
tively applied by the lending institutions 
which charge higher rates for the use of money 
if that use is not regarded as sound. 

A formal method for programming capital 
improvements and capital expenditures is 
more and more being insisted upon by banks as 
well as federal agencies participating in many 
grant and loan programs. Such a method is also 
useful in the political realm, both in balancing 
competing pressures for limited funds and in 
demonstrating to the voters and the people 
that fairness and objectivity are being exer- 
cised in public spending. 

An important function of capital program- 
ming lies in the area of coordination. The sys- 
tematic review of proposed projects affords an 
opportunity to tie them together as to timing, 
location, and financing. A significant element 
of the typical capital program is the fiscal 
analysis usually aimed at minimizing the impact 
of improvement projects on the local tax rate. 

A more important aspect of the capital pro- 
gram is that it presents the opportunity to 
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schedule projects over time so that the various 
steps in the development of an area logically 
follow one another. It also gives an advance 
picture of future needs and development activ- 
ities. 

An often overlooked factor in the capital 
program involves location and distribution of 
projects within a city. The simple discipline of 
mapping all proposals often reveals interrela- 
tionships overlooked by the isolated sponsors 
of nearby or overlapping projects. 

A final factor in favor of early introduction 
of capital improvement programming in a city 
is that it permits the programming agency to 
demonstrate effectively its role in serving other 
elements of local government. The typical cap- 
ital improvement program reveals neglected 
needs and frequently resolves longstanding 
problems for which solutions had seemed fu- 
tile. A capital improvement programming ef- 
fort may prove to be an effective means of 
developing good will and understanding for 
the local planning agency within its govern- 
mental structure. 

Nomenclature 

Capital improvement programming at the mu- 
nicipal level had its first real boost during the 
1930s when local concern with public works 
was high and the federal government was 
trying to stimulate planning activity. Essen- 
tially, capital improvement programming in- 
cludes scheduling of public physical improve- 
ments for a community over a certain period of 
time, with consideration for priorities and 
financial capabilities of the community. Dur- 
ing the past several decades relatively standard 
procedures and terms have been developed and 
applied within the planning profession for the 
conduct of capital improvement programming. 
Although these terms vary, there is an increasing 
consensus toward the following: 

Capital Improvement. Any major nonrecur- 
ring expenditure or any expenditure for physi- 
cal facilities of government, such as costs for 
acquisition of land or interests in land; con- 
struction of buildings or other structures, in- 
cluding additions or major alterations; con- 
struction of highways or utility lines; fixed 
equipment; landscaping and similar expendi- 


tures. (Expenditures for motor vehicles or 
other wheeled equipment are often not treated 
as capital expenditures, especially in larger 
communities or where there is no policy ques- 
tion involved in the acquisition of new vehicles 
or wheeled equipment or the replacing of exist- 
ing equipment.) 

Capital Improvement Budget. The list of 
projects together with the amounts and sources 
of funds for the coming fiscal year. This is 
sometimes regarded as the first year of the capi- 
tal improvement program. It is often treated as 
the capital improvement section of the annual 
city budget. 

Capital Improvement Program. The long- 
range schedule of projects with their estimated 
costs over a period of five to 10 years. The most 
common period is six years. This covers a five- 
year period beyond the capital improvement 
budget for the first year. Most programs are 
presented in terms of specific calendar or fiscal 
year listings, although there are some shown in 
terms of several priority categories with a more 
flexible time schedule. 

It is customary to prepare a capital improve- 
ment budget and capital improvement pro- 
gram annually, revising the entire program 
and adopting the capital improvement budget 
each year as part of the regular operating 
budget. 

In 1962 an American Institute of Planners 
planning policy committee on “Financing the 
Plan“ issued a report in which it said, “Com- 
prehensive plans for the development and 
growth of communities should include finan- 
cial plans for the realization of plan recom- 
mendations."' In addition to strengthening the 
means for implementing the comprehensive 
plan, the committee introduced a new note in 
nomenclature for capital improvement pro- 
gramming, building upon the well established 
terms defined above. The committee proposed 
that for every comprehensive plan, there 
should be a corresponding “capital needs list," 
intended as a comprehensive listing of all capi- 
tal improvement recommendations contained 
in the comprehensive plan. It should be pre- 
pared by the planning agency and be reviewed 
and revised each time the plan itself is re- 
viewed. 
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The committee recommended that the capi- 
tal needs list contain two major parts. The first 
would be a “capital improvement schedule” 
listing all improvements to be undertaken 
within the planning period of 20 years or more. 
Drawn from this schedule would be the custom- 
ary five or six year capital improvement pro- 
gram of which the first year would be the capi- 
tal improvement budget. 

The second major element in the Capital 
Needs List would be the “planned projects re- 
serve.” This would include those improve- 
ments which suggest themselves in the plan as 
being desirable but unlikely to be undertaken 
because of present financial, legal, or other ob- 
stacles. They would presumably be catalogued 
as part of a planned projects reserve for com- 
pletion beyond the time limit set by the com- 
prehensive plan or earlier if new resources be- 
come available. 

The committee said, “New sources of reve- 
nue, private bequests, state and federal grant 
programs and changes in legislation may acti- 
vate such improvements and advance them to 
the capital improvement schedule, the capital 
improvement program and ultimately to the 
capital budget.” 

This is a suitable technique for insuring that 
all comprehensive plan proposals are presented 
in documents which will fit them into the 
capital improvement programming process. 
Whether they are kept in a category labeled 
“planned projects reserve” or maintained in 
the listing of deferred projects is immaterial. It 
is important, however, that they be carried 
along and considered annually as part of the 
capital improvements review by municipal 
government. 

Programming Procedures 

The procedures described in this chapter are 
fairly typical of present capital improvement 
programming practice. They represent a some- 
what simplified and streamlined process based 
on experience in using materials submitted by 
a wide range of agencies in a number of places 
of varying size and scale of need. They have 
been effective in small towns, although the 
principles underlying them apply to larger 
units of government as well. 


The process of capital improvement pro- 
gramming will ordinarily call for the following 
distinct steps: 

1. An inventory of potential projects, in- 
cluding cost estimates and an initial evaluation 
of their relative priority. 

2. Analysis of these project requests, usually 
involving discussion with the sponsor. 

3. Investigation of the financing capabilities 
of the community and the relation of these to 
different project categories. 

4. A schedule of project execution in a 
long-range program list which considers proj- 
ect relationships to each other and to financial 
requirements. 

5. Selection from this schedule of a slate of 
projects for early action. This generally takes 
the form of the capital budget for the coming 
fiscal year. 

6. Formal adoption of the capital budget 
against the background of the long-range rec- 
ommended program, usually after some form 
of public review. 

The specific details of this process vary with 
the size and structure of local government. 
There are also many differences in legal re- 
quirements and nomenclature among the dif- 
ferent communities which have developed cap- 
ital improvement programming procedures. 
One point is clear, however, in every capital 
program effort. This type of activity is a collab- 
orative affair and virtually cannot be done ade- 
quately by one municipal official working 
alone. It matters little whether the capital im- 
provement “ball” is carried by the local plan- 
ning agency, or the city’s budget officer, or 
some other official centrally situated within the 
municipal administration. 

It matters very much, however, that these 
officials work together effectively in dealing 
with the various aspects of the program. Each 
must be involved: the planning agency, to in- 
sure coordination among the physical locations 
or various projects and to provide the insights 
needed to relate public projects to the broad 
goals of community development; the finance 
officer, to provide adequate integration of capi- 
tal needs with other financial needs and operat- 
ing budget implications of each project; and 
the city’s chief executive. 
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It is customary to initiate the capital im- 
provement programming procedure within a 
government by means of a communication 
from the chief executive. In a city, a letter from 
the mayor or city manager should inform each 
agency head of the purposes of the capital im- 
provement programming operation and call 
for his cooperation in preparing materials to 
be submitted to the planning agency. It is as- 
sumed in the remainder of this section that the 
planning agency would be the primary unit 
responsible for preparation of the capital im- 
provement program, in close participation 
with the finance or budget official. 

The timing of the entire capital improve- 
ment program process needs to be set carefully 
in relation to the city’s regular operating 
budget timetable. All of the detailed work de- 
scribed below should be scheduled so that con- 
clusions regarding the initial year’s capital 
budget are available by the time the city’s oper- 
ating budget is being prepared. 

Inventory of Projects 

In launching a new capital improvement pro- 
gramming procedure, it is important that the 
planning agency cast a fairly wide net to try to 
capture all potential projects which either will 
make a financial demand upon the funds avail- 
able to or budgeted through the city, or will 
have some significant relationship to offer capi- 
tal improvement projects. It is recommended 
that a broad view be taken so that the program 
will be a significant device for coordinating the 
entire spectrum of public involvement in capi- 
tal improvements. It should not be limited 
only to those things for which funds will be 
required within the city budget. There are, for 
example, significant programs carried out by 
other public agencies which may have great 
effects upon the timing as well as the financing 
and location of city projects. It is recom- 
mended therefore, that the planning agency 
poll all units of government and similar inter- 
ests operating within its jurisdiction. Some of 
these units are described below in connection 
with requests which might come from them as 
project sponsors. 

City Departments. The primary source for 
information on needed improvements is the 


operating agency of city government. These 
should include not only the public works de- 
partment and the street, utility, and similar 
agencies, but virtually every unit of municipal 
government. On the theory that every unit 
needs some funds with which to operate, the 
city’s operating budget can be used as a good 
checklist to identify potential project sponsors. 
Even this may be incomplete and omit some 
organization such as special study commissions 
or commissions for war memorials or civic 
buildings whose operating costs are minimal or 
nonexistent but who may be preparing plans 
for significant capital improvements. All of 
these should be provided with materials for 
submitting project requests. 

Planning Agency. It is not unusual for a 
capital improvement program to be prepared 
without reference to a comprehensive or mas- 
ter plan. If such a plan exists, however, every 
effort should be made to have the capital im- 
provement program represent a true means for 
implementation of the plan. This frequently 
requires that the planning agency itself de- 
velop project request forms and function in a 
sense as sponsor for every physical or capital 
improvement required to carry out the plan. 
This recognizes the fact that operating agencies 
might not be willing to give the comprehensive 
plan as high a status or as much respect as the 
planning agency might. Even though they may 
have participated in some of the studies lead- 
ing up to the plan, it is unusual for them to 
become eager sponsors of plan proposals. 

It is recommended therefore that project re- 
quest materials be developed for all of the 
items required to wholly implement the plan, 
whether these items occur within the five- or 
six-year capital improvement period or beyond. 
This would ensure at least an annual review 
and consideration of each project needed for 
realization of the comprehensive plan even 
though many of these would repeatedly fall 
into the “deferred” category. This is in effect a 
simple administrative device to maintain plan 
recommendations before the public, and to 
stimulate definite action towards their disposi- 
tion. 

Other Sponsors. One way to encourage active 
citizen participation in municipal government 
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would be for the mayor to invite proposals 
for capital improvement projects from citi- 
zens and civic groups. This tends to formalize 
what is generally an offhand procedure but 
would demonstrate the willingness of munici- 
pal officials to give careful consideration to 
suggestions presented by outside interests. 
Some of these may be significant and useful; 
others may be ghosts that are best laid to rest. 
In either case, an official statement as to the 
validity of the suggestion and a reasoned argu- 
ment justifying its disposition will facilitate 
progress toward the adoption of a sound and 
popular capital improvement budget and pro- 
gram. 

Information Forms 

With many diverse proposals being submitted 
from a wide variety of sources, it is essential 
that printed forms be used to obtain some con- 
sistency in presentation and to facilitate con- 
sideration of the project requests. In larger 
communities, capital improvement program- 
ming documents have become quite elaborate 
and resemble in some instances federal grant 
applications or income tax forms. In the typi- 
cal smaller government where department 
heads are overburdened with operating respon- 
sibilities the distribution of another batch of 
complex paperwork will not be welcomed. 
Since the success of a capital improvement pro- 
gram depends on the cooperation of project 
sponsors and support of political leaders, mate- 
rials used to solicit project requests from spon- 
sors should be streamlined and simplified as 
much as possible. The basic materials needed 
are described below. A supply of each can be 
distributed to each potential sponsor with a 
letter of instruction. 

Project Request. One of these is usually 
completed for each project. An example of a 
single form for this purpose is shown in Figure 
14-1. This form has been used extensively in 
Massachusetts towns in connection with capital 
improvement studies done as part of local 
planning assistance programs. In the first use of 
this form in a community, the planner com- 
pleted the forms in conference with local 
agency heads. In subsequent years, the agency 
heads themselves completed the forms. The 


kinds of information asked for on the project 
request form were reasonably simple and 
largely selfexplanatory. No elaborate “capital 
improvement budget manual” was required; 
rather a two- or three-page mimeographed in- 
struction sheet was used. 

The top right corner of the form is reserved 
for an identification number, different for each 
project. Using a departmental symbol and 
project numbers consecutively within each de- 
partment provides greater flexibility than num- 
bering projects consecutively in each year’s pro- 
gram. In some governmental structures it may 
be necessary to have a double symbol to identify 
the agency as a subdivision within a department. 

Costs are asked for in terms of a range since 
it has been found that in the preliminary stages 
of virtually any project it is impossible to esti- 
mate accurately the ultimate costs. The break- 
down of costs into several major categories is 
useful in identifying some elements which 
sponsors occasionally forget to include in the 
project request form. 

The effect on the annual budget again is 
requested in terms of three categories in order 
to make the sponsor consider the major ele- 
ments of the annual budget. Some forms call 
for information on new personnel not shown 
in this example. This information is often un- 
reliable in the early stages of planning and 
frequently does not become a factor in deter- 
mining project priority or scheduling. Provid- 
ing a box to indicate the year in which the 
project is needed eliminates the need to pre- 
pare a more detailed schedule form for each 
department. In larger jurisdictions, however, a 
summary form (described below) listing all of 
the projects requested by each agency, is fre- 
quently helpful. 

It is desirable to have the sponsor indicate 
his own evaluation of priority. The categories 
of priority indicated on the form are: 

Priority A, URGENT — projects which can- 
not reasonably be postponed. These may be 
needed to complete an essential, partially fin- 
ished project, to maintain a minimum, pres- 
ently established departmental program, or to 
meet an emergency situation. 

Priority B, NECESSARY — projects which 
should be carried out within a few years to 
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INDIVIDUAL PROJECT ESTIMATE 

July 1, 1962-June 30, 1967 

Project No. 

City of Date 19 

1. Department 2. Division of 


3. Description of project — 

a. Name, physical descript., location — 

b. Purpose — 

c. Shown on map attached 

(yes or no) 

4. Need for project (use sep. sheet if 

necessary) 

a. Why requested — 

b. In Master Plan? Page _ 

5. Relation to other projects, where 

applicable 

6. Estimated cost — 

A. Planning (totals a,b,c) 

(a) Architects 

services 

(b) Engineering 

(c) Inspection 

B. Land 

(a) Site is secured 

(b) To be secured 

C. Construction (totals a,b) 

(a) Labor 

(b) Nonlabor 

D. Miscellaneous equipment 

(totals a,b) 

(a) Equip. 

(b) Furniture 

E. Other 

TOTAL ESTIMATED 

COST $- - 

F. Cost prior to July 1, 1962 

(included above) # 

ESTIMATED ADDI- 
TIONAL COST $ 

7. Future burden resulting 

FROM project $=== 

(a) Annual cost: mainte- 

nance, repair and op- 
eration 

(b) Annual estim. cost of 

new staff required 


(c) Future expend, for addit. 
equip, not included 

in proj. cost 

8. Income from project (Estimated annual, di- 

rect and indirect) 

9. Estimated construction period — 

10. Status of plans and specifications — 

(Place check mark opp, proper status) 

0 Plans not needed 

1 Nothing done except this report 

2 Preliminary estimate received 

3 Surveys completed 

4 Work on plans scheduled 

5 Sketch plans in preparation 

6 Sketch plans completed 

7 Detail plans in preparation 

8 Detail plans and specifications completed 

11. Proposed manner of construction — 
(contract or day labor) 

12. Project expenditures by years — 

1962- 63 1964-65 

1963- 64 1965-66 

1966-67 

ENDORSEMENT (Questions 13, 14, 15 to be 


filled in by dept, heads) 

13. Priority rating — 

14. Year recommended 
for construction — 

15. Recommended financing: 

General Revenue GR 

Service Charges SC 

Utility Revenues UR 

Gen. Oblig. Bonds GOB 

Federal Aid FA 

State Aid SA 

Revenue Bonds RB 

Special Reserves for Capital SR 

Expenditures 

Working Capital or WC 

Revolving Fund 

Total $=== 


Figure 14-1. Individual project estimate for capital improvement program 
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meet anticipated needs of a current departmen- 
tal program or for replacement of unsatisfac- 
tory facilities. 

Priority C, DESIRABLE — projects needed 
for a proper expansion of a departmental pro- 
gram. The exact timing of these can wait until 
funds are available. 

Priority D, DEFERRABLE — projects which 
would be needed for ideal operation but which 
cannot yet be recommended for action. They 
can be postponed without detriment to present 
services. 

In the space on the project request form for 
indicating the suggested source of funds it is 
anticipated that the sponsor would give his 
recommendations for financing. The sources 
might include general revenues, service 
charges, utility revenues, general obligation 
bonds, federal and state grants, revenue bonds, 
capital expenditure reserves, special assess- 
ments, and revolving funds. 

Departmental Summary, In smaller com- 
munities where the number of project requests 
is small this form is not needed. In larger com- 
munities, however, it is often helpful. Ordinar- 
ily the procedure is to have each sponsoring 
agency list all projects in order of priority on 
one table. The columns on the form usually 
have space for the following items: project 
identification number, project name, priority 
category, target year for completion, total capi- 
tal cost, federal aid, state aid, revenue bond, 
other, cost to the city (with subheadings for 
each of the six program years and a column for 
“beyond the capital program”) . 

Additional Information. Each sponsor 
should be encouraged to submit drawings, 
maps, tables, and other materials that help to 
explain the project he is requesting from the 
appropriate governing body. 

Analysis of Requests 

While a carefully prepared capital improve- 
ments program should be based on more than 
materials formally submitted by project spon- 
sors, those materials can form an important 
base for developing the program. Tabulation 
of all requests to obtain total cost estimates for 
each program year or each priority group 
usually will result in figures clearly beyond the 


recognized financial reach of the city. However, 
such a tabulation is useful background in the 
hearings or conferences which should be held 
with each project sponsor. Grand total figures 
can often serve as something of a lever for 
cutting back the program to a figure that can 
be more readily accepted by municipal leader- 
ship. 

Most project sponsors should have the op- 
portunity to present their case in greater detail 
than is possible on standardized forms. In a 
small town, informal discussions between plan- 
ning agency officials, others concerned with the 
capital improvement program, and the spon- 
soring officials would customarily be in order. 
In a larger community, where formal boards 
and relatively autonomous officials are among 
the sponsors, public hearings might be re- 
quired. 

The purpose of the hearing or conference is 
to gain further insight into the specifics of the 
requested project. Among these insights might 
be the personality differences among various 
sponsors. It is not unusual for project requests 
to reflect the program ambitions and strengths 
of different agency leaders. Public works 
officials are accustomed to developing specific 
materials for definite projects while adminis- 
trators of welfare institutions — accustomed to 
dealing with human and social problems — ^may 
be totally inept in assemblying information for 
building construction. However, their needs 
for capital improvements may be much greater. 
It is incumbent upon the planning agency to 
help define real needs and to see beyond the 
submissions and their spokesmen to the things 
of importance to community goals. 

Taking an inventory of projects in a typical 
city can open a Pandora's box of problems, 
many of which political leaders might prefer to 
avoid. Stirring-up of dormant issues and identi- 
fication of unrecognized needs that result from 
a new capital programming effort makes many 
city administrations reluctant to get into the 
inventory business. In this connection the plan- 
ning agency can perform its greatest serv- 
ice — in objective evaluation and clear recom- 
mendation for disposition of each request. Its 
task is to point the way towards solution of 
each matter that comes before it, within the 
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fiscal and policy framework set collaboratively 
with other participants in the capital program- 
ming effort. 

Based on the material submitted and results 
of discussions with sponsors of materials pre- 
sented in hearings the planner should conduct 
his own evaluation of each project request. 
This will involve modifying or confirming the 
priority rating assigned to the project by the 
sponsor. Seldom would a project be raised in 
priority, but there are times when this might 
be done. 

If, for example, a project has been under- 
rated by the sponsor in its contribution toward 
community goals or in its relationship to other 
projects, there may be reason to advance it. An 
effort should be made to tie the arrangement of 
projects in priority sequence to the broad goals 
or objectives of the comprehensive plan. There 
should be, as preface to the entire capital im- 
provement budget, a restatement of the com- 
munity’s basic development goals. These 
should be conscientiously reviewed annually 
and various projects tested against the contri- 
butions which they would make toward these 
goals. 

Several rules-of-thumb would normally be 
developed and applied in setting up the overall 
capital improvement schedule. These would be 
used in making judgments as to the timing and 
scheduling of individual projects. Those pro- 
jects which merit an '‘urgent” priority would 
ordinarily be tackled in the initial capital im- 
provement budget year, unless there were finan- 
cial reasons for delay. Those projects classed as 
"necessary” would tend to fall in the early 
years of the capital improvement program. 
Some might be undertaken in the initial year if 
they are funded from specialized sources. "De- 
sirable” projects would tend to be listed in 
later years, and "deferrable” projects generally 
would only be shown beyond the six-year pe- 
riod. 

The year-by-year tabulation of projects on 
worksheets will be largely a trial and error 
operation as various combinations are tested to 
determine the appropriate level of funding for 
the various agencies and functions of munici- 
pal government. Some factors involved in the 
tabulation are discussed in the next section on 


fiscal programming. At this stage great care 
must be taken to determine the extent to 
which outside sources of funds might influence 
the scheduling of various projects. The availa- 
bility of federal aid — frequently on the basis of 
standard formulas not directly related to proj- 
ect amounts needed — may influence the pace 
or rate at which various classes of improve- 
ments are carried out. 

A significant step in project analysis, some- 
times overlooked because of its simplicity, is 
that of mapping project requests and checking 
them against the kind of working atlas de- 
scribed in the first part of this chapter. This 
may reveal not only potential conflicts, but also 
opportunities for coordination in timing and 
especially for maximizing credit under federal 
urban renewal and model cities programs. 

Scheduling Projects 

The capital improvement program cannot be 
completed without close collaboration with the 
city’s finance officer. The capital improvement 
budget to be adopted for the coming fiscal year 
will be a significant part of the city’s annual 
budget and must be closely tied to that budget. 
A standard capital improvement program 
study involves a review of the whole field of 
municipal finances. Schedules of the following 
items are customarily required for adequate 
study of the financing constraints on the capi- 
tal program: present and projected revenues of 
the city, by source; present and projected ex- 
penditures, by major function category; out- 
standing indebtedness, present and future; and 
present and projected debt service. 

Each of these items is readily charted when 
built upon the past record. Plotting data for a 
10-year period in each direction is essential, 
and study of data over longer periods can fre- 
quently be rewarding. Bar charts and trend 
diagrams are useful in illustrating the relation- 
ship between future capital programs and past 
levels of expenditures for comparable pur- 
poses. Oversimplified comparisons, however, 
can be misleading because of the changing 
character of many financial programs, particu- 
larly the increasing ratio of federal to local 
funds. 

The majority of capital improvements is fin- 
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anced by borrowing. Usually limitations are set 
by the state government or charter on the 
amount of funds cities may borrow. These are 
frequently stated in terms of a {>ercentage of 
the total assessed valuation of the city or in a 
proportion of the tax revenue. These limita- 
tions should also be plotted to determine fu- 
ture borrowing capacity for funding capital 
improvements. 

Many as{>ects of municipal finance affect cap- 
ital improvements programming, but there is 
not space in tliis volume for adequate discus- 
sion. It is assumed and rec<)mmende<l that the 
planner seek tlic guidance and advice of a 
knowledgeable finance official in this stage of 
the capital programming effort. 'I’hc bibliogra- 
phy to tliis chapter is also helpful. In addition 
a number of common-sense financing policies 
can help the planner sort out projects and de- 
termine tlieir timing. Several which have 
proven helpful in many communities are listed 
below: 

State or federal aid. The exact circum- 
stances of availability of state or federal match- 
ing funds .should l>e clearly understood to 
avoid unduly distorting project .scheduling. It 
is UK) easy for tlie sjK)nsor to argue that he can 
get tliree federal dollars for every local dollar 
only in the current fiscal year, riming and 
office deadlines for such projects should be 
clearly understood before decisions are 
reached. 

Nondoml funds, U.sually use .should be 
made of outside funds. Even though the major- 
ity of all capital improvement monies is ba.sed 
fundamentally on taxes, it can he assumed that 
the full range of nonlocal aid money will Ik* 
spent in one way or another. For the individ- 
ual municipality to '*get its fair share*" recjuires 
that it keep up with and make full use* of 
available gram funds from outside sourcc*s. 
This, of course*, .should apply only to those* 
projects essential to the city’s impn>veiuc*ni. 
There is no n<*e*d for the mimic ipality to "cook 
up" projec ts in order to use its sliare of federal 
funds unlc*ss the>e projec ts are wortliwliile. 

Maximizing Credits. An eye shoulel be kept 
opc*n for maximi/ing die |K)ssibilitics of olitain- 
ing credit for various types of projects, 'Fhe 
best example of this is in the field of urliati 


renewal where site or street improvements may 
be used as part of the local share of the net cost 
of an urban renewal projec t. Cloordinating ac- 
tivities related to urban renewal is significant 
and there are many details of regulations 
which change from time to time. Things to 
watch for include deadlines relating to eligibil- 
ity of a noncash credit within a future project 
area (construction must Iiave been completed 
not more than a fixed number of months be- 
fore the loan and grant a{>plication is approved 
under one of thc.se rules) . 

Continuing Programs, Annually recurring 
programs, even tliough tliey are of a caj>iial 
improvement nature, which are continuing at 
a fairly steady level should not be bonded if 
tliey arc of long duration. For example, it may 
be perfectly satisfactory to resort to bonds for a 
three- or four-year street improvement program 
if this is the full extent of street improvement 
needs. If, however, the total need indicates that 
a 20-year program of street improvt*nu*nts or 
activities should continue over an indefinite 
time, the jirogram becomes an o|K*rating 
budget item and it will be to the c ity’s long-run 
advantage to use “pay-as-you-go" financing. 
Bond financing generally adds 50 to 100 |K*r 
cent to the cost of a project and the city can get 
more for its money by paying for continuing 
activities from its general revenues. 

As an example, assume a city jirojec ts a five- 
year sc^wer replacement jirogram costing 
$100,000. It can finance this with bonds (i.e. 20 
years at five |x*r cent) with an initial debt 
sc?rvice of $10,000 and a total cost of about 
.$150,000. 'Fhcne is some advantage to this dC' 
ferred payment kind of arrangement only if it 
is not a recurring expenditure. If at the end of 
five years, the city needs to go into a second 
program at the same level it will be payitig 
close to the amount it would have had to pay 
for {>ay-as-you-go financing where it would lx* 
building $20,000 worth of sewer replacements 
annually. The great difficulty, Iiowever, in 
doing something about therse^ jjrograms is that 
of converting from an established bonding 
practice to a current revenues pattern. Some 
cities have clone this effec tively liy tainting tlie 
iKUiding amounts down, and stepping up fund- 
ing from general revenues over a }H*ricKl of 
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several years time. 

Bond Issue Policy. Specific policies should 
be set down in the capital budget document 
establishing the minimum level for use of bond 
funds. Bonds should be limited to nonrecur- 
ring expenditures of some magnitude. For ex- 
ample, it may be that nothing below $20,000 is 
worth the red tape of the additional cost of 
bonds. 

A sound capital improvement programming 
procedure can benefit the city’s financial rat- 
ing, but public announcement of a substantial 
improvement program can have the opposite 
effect. Bond houses and rating services may 
interpret news stories of a capital program as 
indicating a “spending spree.” It is essential, 
therefore, that the city formally inform these 
agencies that sound techniques have been em- 
ployed in programming the city’s long-range 
finances and insuring the soundness of the 
city’s debt structures. 

Because capital improvements programming 
is fundamental political policy the chief execu- 
tive must participate in setting spending levels 
and making the basic decisions as to what types 
of improvements to recommend. The role of 
the planning agency is primarily to coordinate 
material submitted by others and to work with 
finance officials in assembling facts for decision 
by the executive and the council. 

Current Trends 

There are several new trends in capital im- 
provement programming and related fields 
worth mentioning here. One is the developing 
concept of the “improvements plan” as a signif- 
icant element of the comprehensive plan. This 
is best exemplified in the December, 1966, 
Comprehensive Plan of Chicago prepared by 
that city’s Department of Development and 
Planning. The comprehensive plan is pre- 
sented in two major parts. The first is a “poli- 
cies plan” of diagrammatic representations and 
statements of major policies to guide future 
development in seven categories of services or 
systems within the city. These include policies 
for residential areas, recreation, education, 
safety and health, industry, business, and trans- 
portation. The second part, the “improvement 
plan,” sets forth specific targets for these seven 


planning systems in terms of specific quantita- 
tive elements for which cost estimates have 
been prepared. The improvement plan is 
aimed at a 15-year period and is to be imple- 
mented through the annual capital budgets 
and capital improvement programs. In this 
sense, it is closely akin to the capital improve- 
ments schedule advocated by the AIP commit- 
tee cited above. 

Another significant development relating to 
capital improvement programming is the 
sharpening of rather sophisticated and detailed 
procedures best exemplified by the work being 
done in the Philadelphia capital program. Sev- 
eral references to this are listed in the bibliog- 
raphy to this chapter. These procedures provide 
for close integration of capital and operating 
budgets. The criteria for evaluating project 
requests are particularly interesting. 

The whole field of governmental budgeting 
and decision-making has been under intensive 
study in recent years, arising from federal De- 
partment of Defense experience in the early 
1960s. The development of a “Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting System” (PPBS) is 
being tried experimentally in a group of states, 
counties, and cities, with a view to improving 
the allocation of resources among alternative 
ways to attain governmental objectives. As 
listed in publications of the State-Local Fi- 
nance Project of the George Washington Uni- 
versity, the primary distinctive characteristics 
of a PPB System are these: 

1. Identification of the fundamental objec- 
tives of the governmental unit, and relation of 
all activities to these objectives. 

2. Explicit consideration of future year im- 
plications. 

3. Consideration of all pertinent costs: capi- 
tal and maintenance, as well as direct costs. 

4. Systematic analysis of alternatives. 

As in so many fields related to urban plan- 
ning, the understanding of problems of munic- 
ipal finance, budgeting and capital investment 
is changing, and the techniques for dealing 
with these problems are also changing. The 
process of capital improvement programming 
presented in minimal and simplistic fashion in 
this chapter may soon be supplanted by more 
effective techniques in larger communities. 
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Other Significant Programs 

It is appropriate to include in this chapter 
some brief mention of other significant pro- 
grams wliich have proven useful in relation to 
the control of urban growth: annexation, the 
selective extension of services, and official map- 
ping. Space does not permit their full discus- 
sion here. Application of these techniques is 
not as widespread as the use of standard meas- 
ures described in the next three chapters — 
largely because of the different conditions ex- 
isting among the states. Nonetheless, the les- 
sons to be learned from exjx^rience with these 
measures have applical)ility in any area where 
urban uses are moving into open land. 

Annexahon 

Annexation is the process by which usually 
contiguous fringe territory is added to an exist- 
ing municipality. State laws spelling out an- 
nexation methods and procedures vary widely. 
In some of the New England states where the 
entire territory of the state is incorjK)rated into 
municipal units, annexation is virtually pro- 
hibited. In the more rapidly growing sections 
of the country, however, annexation is a signif- 
icant activity and an effective means of gaining 
control over developing territory. 

In several states the prospect of future an- 
nexation is implicitly recognized in the grant 
to major communities of extraterritorial pow- 
ers in regard to {)lanning, zoning, and subdivi- 
sion control. For a distance ranging from one 
and one-half to three miles beyorul the city 
limits, cities are given the same controls over 
development as they exercise witliin the city 
limits, lliis insures tliat new subdivisions will 
meet existing standards within the municipal- 
ity at tlie time the territory is annexetl. 

State enabling law^s for annexation generally 
prescribe one or more of the following five 
procedures for determining the territory to !>e 
annexed, and may frctjuently inchule features 
from two or more of the methods described. 

Popular VoU\ Most annexation procedures 
recjuire some expression from voters or prop 
erty owners in tlie territory proposetl for an- 
nexation, altliough some laws re<[uire a similar 


vote from the electorate of the enlarged muni- 
cipality. In other cases, where the territory to 
be annexed is part of some kind of existing 
unit, a vote may be required from the elector- 
ate in the balance of the area not to be annexed. 
Such provisions are frequently troublesome al- 
though justified in terms of the principle of 
selfdetermination or home rule. Fear of change 
and the possibility of higher tuxes fre(|uently 
works against objective voting. 

Municipal Legislaiitfc DcterjninatiorL In 
some of the larger western states the existing 
city may, under certain conditions, act on its 
own to annex adjacent territory. Restrictions 
are frequently staled in terms of the character 
of the territory to be annexed, its size, or the 
class of city to wliicli tlie annexing power is 
granted. This is an effective means of annexa- 
tion l)ut tends to give too miuh decision power 
to existing municipal authorities, who may 
choose to take only land which increases the 
tax base while avoiding settled areas needing 
urban services. 

Judicial Fhiding. 'The laws of some states 
.spell out a procedure under which an indepen- 
dent tribunal or agency, not directly involved, 
can take action to bring about annexation, 
but such [iroccdures are often cumf)c*rsome 
and have been seriously ejuestioned by students 
of constitutional law. In addition, the courts 
arc not accustomed to tlie type of technical 
inve.stigations which are appropriate for deter- 
mining the desirability of expanding the Ixnmd 
aries of a community. 

Administratixfc Finding, Another tyjK* of 
impartial determination is exerc ised by boards 
created liy the enabling legislation in about 
eiglu .states. 'I hese boards may take the form of 
a local boundary commission, as in Alaska and 
Minnesota, with power to regulate both annex 
ation and incorjioration proceexiings. 

Special Legislation, In most of tfie states, 
annexation actions can be handled by a spec ial 
act of the legi.slature. 'I’his method is fre 
cjuently used when necessary to avoid prolilems 
involved in some of the preceding metliods. As 
with any special legislation favoring a specific 
municipality, the dangers of political log 
rolling are acute. 

'Fhe planning agency should play a major 
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role in studying the feasibility and appropriate 
nature of an annexation proposal. It should 
pay particular attention to specific require- 
ments of state enabling laws and limit its inves- 
tigation of the proposed annexation to a care- 
ful consideration of the factors or standards 
specified in the law, which often differ accord- 
ing to the method of annexation to be used. It 
is customary that territory to be annexed be 
unincorporated, contiguous to existing city 
boundaries, and compact in form. Some laws 
may prescribe the density of development 
which must exist before the territory becomes 
eligible for annexation, while other states re- 
quire some evidence of the expanding city's 
ability to supply services to the annexed area. 

A typical annexation study will contain 
many of the elements of a comprehensive plan- 
ning study, but will give special attention to 
the more limited area under consideration. 
Particular emphasis should be given to deter- 
mining present and future population and the 
services needed to serve them. The annexation 
study will also include many aspects of a capi- 
tal improvement program in relating invest- 
ment and operating costs for providing services 
to prospective tax revenues of the area to be 
annexed. Close cooperation with the finance 
officials of the city is essential for this type of 
study to be realistically carried out. 

A number of states have established commis- 
sions to oversee the process of annexation, so 
that the resulting action conforms to standards 
of land development and adequacy of munici- 
pal services. Chapter 2 discusses the role of the 
state in this area. 

Extension of Services 

City policies regarding the extension of services 
can do much to determine the specific location 
of new development. On the outskirts of cities, 
whether within or beyond incorporated limits, 
the pattern of major roads and the time dis- 
tance from centers of employment are the prin- 
cipal factors in discussions leading to the loca- 
tion of the new large-scale subdivision plats. 
Major developers may have greater freedom of 
location if their projects are large enough to 
absorb the costs of collector roads, but they are 
faced with other constraints in finding large 


available tracts for their projects. 

In providing utilities, the muncipality's abil- 
ity to control varies in accordance with invest- 
ment costs and difficulty of construction in- 
volved. Telephone and electric power lines are 
placed with relative ease and little expense in 
relation to the revenues which can be derived 
from them. In most instances the municipality 
is not directly involved in the provision of 
these services. 

However, a much greater proportion of U.S. 
cities — ^more than two thirds — supply and dis- 
tribute water. A public agency usually makes 
the decisions for the extension of mains and 
the opening up of service to developing areas. 
It should be possible to coordinate these deci- 
sions with other factors in selecting areas for 
the encouragement of private development. 

After road access, the most significant factor 
in determining the priority of development is 
the provision of sanitary facilities. The exist- 
ence of sewer service is a primary determinant 
of residential density. Zoning controls for the 
most part recognize that urban densities are 
inappropriate in areas dependent on individ- 
ual sanitary facilities such as septic tanks. A 
decision to open an area to sewer service is 
often the decisive factor in the timing of its 
development. 

Through the capital improvement program, 
the typical planning agency — in cooperation 
with municipal operating agencies and, in 
some instances, private utility companies — can 
play a strong role in selecting areas for exten- 
sion of services. The type of analysis needed 
prior to a decision by one of these agencies 
should be generally comparable to the annexa- 
tion analysis. 

Official Mapping 

The official map is a somewhat neglected de- 
vice authorized in the planning enabling legis- 
lation of many states. Basically, the official map 
is a document, adopted by the legislative body 
of the community, that pinpoints the location 
of future streets and other public facilities. It is 
based on the principle which, in early plan- 
ning laws, established building set-back lines to 
provide for future street widening. In effect, 
the official map serves notice on developers 
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that the municipality intends to acquire certain 
specified property. Where such mapping is car- 
ried to excess this can inhibit development. 
If drawn in a realistic manner, however, the 
official map can serve as a positive and expe- 
diting influence for sound development by 
reserving sites for public improvements in an- 
ticipation of actual need. 

The official map should not be confused 
with other planning measures. It is not in- 
tended to function as a comprehensive or gen- 
eral plan and it is not suited to dealing with 
the long term periods covered in such plans. 
The official map should be well coordinated 
with the capital improvement program of a 
community. In general, projects which are suf- 
ficiently defined to fall within the time-period 
of the capital improvement program would be 
proper subjects to include in the official map, 
which places an obligation on the community 
to acquire the property when it is subjected to 
development pressures. Consequently, it is un- 
wise to indicate items on the official map which 
might lead the community into premature ac- 
quisition before firm locational decisions are 
made. 

Three principal stages in the official map- 
ping process are established in most enabling 
legislation: preparation, adoption, and mainte- 
nance. 

Preparation. Customarily, the planning 
agency would be charged with the preparation 
of the official map but because its production 
requires some engineering precision, it is essen- 
tial that it be prepared in cooperation with the 
city engineer or other municipal engineering 
official. Some legislation also requires the legal 
description of properties shown on the official 
map to be incorporated. This calls for collabo- 
ration with the city attorney. 

Adoption. The official map is usually sub- 
mitted to the governing body of the municipal- 
ity which customarily holds a public hearing, 
after which the official map is adopted in whole 
or in part, sometimes with modifications based 
on the hearing. Copies are then placed not 
only in the city council records, but in the 
appropriate office where deeds and similar 
public property records are maintained. The 
ordinance or other instrument of adoption gen- 


erally prohibits any development within the 
areas defined in the official map until notice, 
within a prescribed time limit, has been served 
on the city. This gives the city an opportunity 
to acquire specific properties through normal 
acquisition procedures. The particular details 
should be consistent with state enabling laws. 

Maintenance. The official map generally is 
modified periodically. A well-organized plan- 
ning operation calls for modification of the 
official map in line with specific proposals of 
each annual capital improvement program. 
Presumably, the modifications made would be 
consistent with the general provisions of the 
comprehensive plan. 

The official map need not be limited to the 
proposals of the municipal government itself. 
Other agencies should be encouraged to submit 
proposals for consideration and adoption by 
the city council within the framework of the 
official map, but any changes proposed should 
of course be referred to the planning agency 
for review and recommendation. 

The official map technique has in recent 
years enjoyed a wider application in relation to 
a number of new programs designed to deal 
with problems of urban growth. In a sense, 
many urban renewal plans are an expression 
consistent with the official map, and their defi- 
nitions of public areas can be incorporated 
into the overall document. The official map 
can also be used in the development of express- 
way proposals when state highway planning 
agencies indicate in advance the rights-of-way 
which will ultimately need to be acquired. The 
same is true of park and school sites and some 
major utility proposals. 

A major problem in official map programs is 
whether to include all existing street rights- 
of-way and public properties as part of the 
official map. In most communities, there are 
elaborate procedures for the dedication of 
rights-of-way and recording of street boundaries. 
It is frequently a formidable task to record all 
of these systematically in a single document, 
and to read such a document. If a choice must 
be made, attention should be focused on the 
use of the official map to protect future public 
land areas rather than to catalog existing 
rights-of-way and public properties. 
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Zoning 


It IS USUALLY ACCEPTED that the beginning of 
contemporary zoning was the adoption, in 
1916, by the city of New York of a zoning 
ordinance which regulated the use and loca- 
tion of buildings throughout the city. Looking 
back on that pioneering effort, it is easy to see 
the great progress made since that rather cum- 
bersome and crude document, which nonethe- 
less represented monumental advance, since it 
was the first effective attempt at coordinated 
action to control land use by an American 
municipal government. 

Zoning is essentially a means of insuring 
that the land uses of a community are properly 
situated in relation to one another, providing 
adequate space for each type of development. 
It allows the control of development density in 
each area so that property can be adequately 
serviced by such governmental facilities as the 
street, school, recreation, and utilities systems. 
This directs new growth into appropriate areas 
and protects existing property by requiring 
that development afford adequate light, air 
and privacy for persons living and working 
within the municipality. 


Nature of Zoning 

Zoning is probably the single most commonly 
used legal device available for implementing 
the land-use plan of a community. To para- 
phrase the U.S. Department of Commerce De- 
partment 1924 Standard Zoning Enabling Act, 
on which most present-day legislation is based, 
zoning may be defined as the division of a 
municipality (or other governmental unit) 


into districts, and the regulation within those 
districts of: 

1. The height and bulk of buildings and 
other structures; 

2. The area of a lot which may be occupied 
and the size of required open spaces; 

3. The density of population; 

4. The use of buildings and land for trade, 
industry, residence, or other purposes. 

Of major importance for the individual citi- 
zen is the part zoning plays in stabilizing and 
preserving property values. It affects the taxa- 
tion of property as an element of value to be 
considered in assessment. Ordinarily, zoning is 
only indirectly concerned with achieving aes- 
thetic ends, although there has been an increas- 
ing tendency to include within zoning ordi- 
nances provisions which are most solidly based 
on “general welfare" concepts. 

An examination of cases where the courts 
have passed on zoning provisions which sought 
to impose some kind of aesthetic control re- 
veals a very slow trend toward liberality. This 
is exhibited not as a specific acceptance of 
aesthetics as a sound basis for exercise of the 
police power, but rather by a liberalization of 
the definition of “the public welfare." 

The classic case which bears on this point is 
that of Berman v. Parker (348 U.S. 26, 75 Sup. 
Ct. 98, 99 L. Ed. 27, 1954) in which Mr. Justice 
Douglas, in delivering the opinion of the court 
stated: 

. . . The concept of the public welfare is broad and 
inclusive. . . . The values it represents are spiritual 
as well as physical, aesthetic as well as monetary. It 
is within the power of the legislature' to determine 
that the community should be beautiful as well as 
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healthy, spacious as well as clean, well-balanced as 
well as carefully patrolled. . , . 

In general, it may be said that the prevailing 
view in the United States is still against aes- 
thetic zoning on the face of it, but there is 
considerable sympathy under the surface. 
While no state court of appeal has upheld a 
provision in an ordinance directed solely at 
aesthetic ends, a number of decisions incorpo- 
rate supporting dicta and several lower courts 
have taken this view. 

It seems clear that aesthetics are not beyond 
the reach of police power protection and the 
degree of protection afforded may well be ex- 
pected to increase in the future as the reflection 
of a steadily mounting concern for protection 
of the environment. 

It is now well established through numerous 
court decisions, that zoning may not be used to 
accomplish racial segregation. 

Legal Nature 

Zoning is an exercise of the basic power of the 
state, and its political subdivisions, to enact 
legislation protecting the public health, safety, 
morals and general welfare of its citizens. This 
means that each regulation in the zoning ordi- 
nance must bear a reasonable and substantial 
relationship to these ends or it will be found in 
violation of the “due process” clauses of state 
and federal constitutions. While the constitu- 
tionality of zoning has been upheld by a long 
series of court decisions — notably the landmark 
case of Euclid v. Ambler Realty Co, (272 US 
365) , decided by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1926 — the courts will still examine 
the application of individual provisions to in- 
dividual pieces of property to see whether the 
specific restrictions imposed meet constitu- 
tional requirements. 

The power to zone, like other regulatory 
powers, is customarily derived by municipali- 
ties from the state legislature. Except for cer- 
tain “home rule” cities, a municipality, there- 
fore, must show that its zoning ordinance not 
only meets constitutional standards, but also 
meets the legislative requirements set forth in 
the state enabling act, relative to substantive 
provisions and the procedures followed in its 
enactment and administration. Many zoning 


decisions and ordinances have been invalidated 
merely through defects in these two areas. 

The characteristic feature of the zoning ordi- 
nance that distinguishes it from most other 
regulations is that it differs from district to 
district, rather than being uniform throughout 
the city. Thus, a given area might be restricted 
to single-family residential development with 
height regulations, minimum lot size require- 
ments, and setback provisions appropriate for 
that kind of development. In other areas, com- 
mercial or industrial development might be 
permitted, and regulations for those areas 
would be enacted to control such development. 
Building code provisions or sanitary regula- 
tions, on the other hand, normally apply to all 
buildings in a certain category regardless of 
where they may be situated within a city. 

This characteristic feature carries with it the 
special danger that local legislative bodies may 
be tempted to give arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory treatment to certain individual property 
owners. Recognizing this danger, state legisla- 
tures, in the zoning enabling acts, and the 
courts, through decisions involving zoning or- 
dinances, have imposed restrictions on local 
legislative power. 

First, the usual enabling act, while permit- 
ting regulations to differ for different districts, 
requires that within a district the regulations 
must be uniform for each class and kind of 
building. For instance the regulations in a cer- 
tain class of residential zone must be the same 
for every such zone throughout the municipal- 
ity. 

Second, the legislatures and the courts have 
insisted that there be a reasonable basis for 
classifying particular areas diflEerently from 
others. 

Third, the courts have insisted that an ordi- 
nance cover the entire jurisdictional area of 
the city, rather than singling out a small area 
for regulation and leaving the remainder of the 
city unrestricted. 

Fourth, the courts insist that the regulations 
be reasonable in their application to particular 
properties. Thus, it makes little sense to zone 
property for a use which it cannot physically 
accommodate. Residential single family zoning 
in areas subject to frequent flooding is an 
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example o£ this restriction. 

The most effective way of meeting all of 
these requirements is to base the ordinance on 
a carefully conceived land-use plan (or “com- 
prehensive plan*') for the entire city, such as 
described elsewhere in this book, for this tends 
to minimize distinctions based on the owner- 
ship of a particular piece of land and to mag- 
nify considerations of general application. 

Zoning and Comprehensive Planning 

From the attention given the subject by legal 
writers and in court decisions, it is clear that 
confusion exists as to the distinction between 
“city planning” and “zoning.” In reality, zon- 
ing is one of many legal and administrative 
devices by which city plans may be imple- 
mented. Most of the confusion has arisen out 
of the fact that many cities adopted zoning 
ordinances before embarking on full-scale 
planning. Consequently, persons outside the 
planning profession have not always under- 
stood the logical connection between the two 
concepts. 

It has already been pointed out that a zoning 
ordinance is more likely to be on a sound legal 
basis when it is based on a carefully conceived 
plan. In addition, a zoning ordinance that is 
adopted and not based on a plan will have the 
following adverse effects: 

1. There will be a tendency for development 
to be frozen in the existing pattern, if it is at 
all effective; 

2. Wholly unexpected results may be pro- 
duced, frequently of a very undesirable nature; 

3. The ordinance may require amendment to 
such an extent, on behalf of individual prop- 
erty owners, that no comprehensive pattern of 
development in the city can result. 

Many of the newer state enabling acts recog- 
nize the desirability of treating zoning as part 
of an overall planning program by providing 
that the planning commission be responsible 
for formulating the zoning ordinance initially, 
and for making recommendations to the local 
legislature on all proposed amendments. 

Zoning as Distinguished from 
Other Devices 

It is desirable that zoning be used in a coordi- 


nated manner with other devices for carrying 
out plans, and that there be a clear understand- 
ing of the difference between zoning and these 
other devices. 

Zoning has nothing to do with the materials 
and manner of construction of a building; 
these are covered by the building code. Also, 
the zoning ordinance may not be properly used 
to set minimum costs of permitted structures, 
and it commonly does not control their appear- 
ance. These matters are ordinarily controlled 
by private restrictive covenants contained in 
the deeds to property. There are, however, 
some examples, particularly in relation to his- 
toric buildings and areas, where zoning has 
been and is being used effectively. There ap- 
pears to be a trend toward a greater acceptance 
of aesthetic control as a proper function of the 
zoning ordinance. 

The zoning ordinance does not regulate the 
design of streets, the installation of utilities, 
the reservation or dedication of parks, street 
rights-of-way, and school sites, and related 
matters. These are controlled by subdivision 
regulations and possibly by an official map 
preserving the beds of proposed streets against 
encroachment. The zoning ordinance should, 
however, be carefully coordinated with these 
and other control devices. It is becoming more 
common for the provisions of many of these 
separate ordinances to be combined into a sin- 
gle comprehensive ordinance, usually called a 
land development control ordinance. 

Zoning is primarily prospective rather than 
retroactive in its effect and cannot, as a result, 
be relied on as a major device for correcting 
existing conditions. These are customarily at- 
tacked through minimum housing standards, 
requiring rehabilitation or destruction of indi- 
vidual substandard structures; nuisance abate- 
ment for the correction of particularly bad 
conditions; and urban renewal powers for the 
condemnation, clearance and rebuilding of 
blighted areas. Finally, although in many re- 
spects it may overlap the coverage of nui- 
sance-control ordinances, banning particu- 
lar types of land use throughout specified areas 
or all of the city, the zoning ordinance is con- 
cerned with more than the regulation of nui- 
sances and is not dependent upon the law of 
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nuisance for its legal validity. 

Property Subject to Zoning 

The zoning ordinance is designed particularly 
to control private development, as distin- 
guished from public improvements. All private 
property within the governmental unit*s juris- 
diction is usually subject to its terms. In addi- 
tion, a number of state courts have held that 
property owned by a municipality or county 
for “proprietary** purposes — functions such as 
the water system, the electrical system or the 
city market — rather than for “governmental** 
purposes, is subject to the city’s zoning ordi- 
nance. Occasionally a statute makes other types 
of governmental properties subject to munici- 
pal zoning; for example, a state statute in 
North Carolina makes property of the state, as 
well as the property of local units, subject to 
local zoning ordinances. Even if this control is 
not legally required, it is desirable to specify in 
the zoning ordinance the districts in which rec- 
reational facilities, schools, museums, librar- 
ies, city garages, land fills, incinerators, fire 
stations, city halls and other public buildings 
are permitted, and the regulations controlling 
them. 

Special Types of Zoning 

Zoning has been applied to other problems 
besides the control of urban development. Over 
half of the states, notably Wisconsin, have au- 
thorized counties to zone rural areas. Under 
the Wisconscin act, counties may specify areas 
for agricultural development, forestry, and rec- 
reational use. Counties thus may prevent agri- 
cultural use of submarginal lands better suited 
to forestry, and they may prevent inappropri- 
ate settlement of isolated areas. 

In some other states rural zoning has been 
used largely as a means of regulating billboards 
and other forms of outdoor advertising. A few 
states have granted their counties authority to 
adopt “flood plain zoning” ordinances so that 
citizens can receive the benefits of any federally 
backed flood insurance. Most states also au- 
thorize airport zoning ordinances, by means of 
which the height of trees and structures in the 
vicinity of airports may be regulated. As the 
national concern for the preservation and res- 


toration of historic sites and buildings has 
mounted, more states have enacted legislation 
empowering municipalities to pass zoning ordi- 
nances dealing with the designation and con- 
trol of historic areas. The cities of Charleston, 
South Carolina; Norfolk and Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Salem and Nantucket, Massachusetts; 
and Providence, Rhode Island, are among 
those that have well-developed proposals for 
action in this field. 

Territorial Coverage 

The earliest zoning enabling acts granted 
power only to municipalities, and restricted 
these powers to areas within municipal limits. 
It has been widely recognized for some time 
that this is inadequate. With an increasing pro- 
portion of new development taking place out- 
side existing municipal limits, it is apparent 
that the zoning ordinance will have little effect 
if it cannot be applied to these areas of growth 
as well as to the older developed areas inside 
the municipal limits. 

In general, three approaches have been fol- 
lowed in dealing with the problem of urban 
expansion. First, well over half of the states 
have authorized some or all of their counties to 
zone. County zoning has the advantage in most 
cases of affording wide geographic coverage as 
opposed to the control by villages, towns, town- 
ships, etc., which may cover very limited geo- 
graphic areas; for instance, one township in 
New Jersey is totally occupied by four houses 
on 15,000 square foot lots. Unless the county is 
permitted to zone portions, as well as the whole 
of its area, residents of rural areas who are 
unable to appreciate the benefits of zoning may 
be able to block any effective zoning action, no 
matter how much it is needed in the unincor- 
porated fringe areas around cities. 

The second approach is to create a special 
planning region which may be composed of a 
portion of a single county or of parts or all of 
several counties. It may be established by direct 
action of the state legislature, by a state agency 
such as the state planning commission, or by 
mutual agreement among cities and counties 
involved, under appropriate enabling legisla- 
tion. A planning commission for the region is 
customarily given the duty of preparing a zon- 
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ing ordinance, which may then be adopted by 
the various governmental units affected, or by 
the planning commission itself. This approach 
gives coverage to the areas where growth is 
taking place, and provides representation for 
the citizens to be regulated. Legal questions 
may arise when the planning commission is 
given authority to adopt the zoning regula- 
tions, however, and practical problems of coor- 
dination may arise if this power is given in- 
stead to a number of local governmental units, 
but this is not to suggest that the presence of 
coordination difficulties should prohibit the 
use of this solution. Additionally, the mere 
meeting together of representatives of political 
subdivisions sometimes has a beneficial effect. 

The third approach is to grant cities extra- 
territorial zoning powers. Although it has been 
common practice to give cities such powers for 
the control of subdivisions, there are compara- 
tively few states which grant extraterritorial 
zoning powers. The constitutionality of such 
grants, where the distance involved is reason- 
able, seems to be fairly clear. The advantage of 
this approach is that the city ordinarily has 
both an administrative organization to handle 
the job effectively and an incentive to do so, 
since the areas involved are usually of primary 
importance to the city. The major disadvan- 
tage is a lack of representation on the munici- 
pal legislative body for citizens of the outside 
area affected. In some measure this disadvan- 
tage may be offset by granting representation 
on the planning commission and the zoning 
board of adjustments (or appeals) . 

A related problem is how to deal with the 
zoning of metropolitan areas cutting across the 
boundaries of many local government units. 
The solution to this problem seems to lie in a 
new form of governmental organization, such 
as metropolitan Toronto, Ontario; Metropoli- 
tan Dade County, Florida; or the Metropolitan 
Government of Nashville and Davidson 
County, Tennessee. In the absence of a metro- 
politan government, the courts have, in a num- 
ber of cases, recognized the area-wide implica- 
tions of particular zoning requirements, where 
the zoning actions of one municipality would 
have an undesirable impact upon neighboring 
jurisdictions or the area as a whole. 


Thus it may be seen that, in general, the 
power to zone may be transferred by the state 
through enabling acts to either the local, the 
county, or the regional level. Some states au- 
thorize all three types of zoning, while others 
restrict the power to the local level, depending 
on the nature of development within the state 
and the system of land use control that would 
appear to be appropriate. 

The principle underlying the three types of 
zoning is similar, as a review of various ena- 
bling acts will reveal, but the concerns of a 
municipal, a county, and a regional agency will 
usually vary considerably and will be reflected 
in the provisions of the zoning ordinances and 
in the categories of districts or “zones" shown 
on the accompanying maps. 

The municipality will be concerned with the 
detailed control of development appropriate to 
an urban environment, and with the protec- 
tion of its peripheral areas from undesirable 
and uncontrolled development in the sur- 
rounding county area. 

The county, if it is rural in nature, may 
contain several municipalities, most of which 
will administer their own zoning, surrounded 
by large areas of unincorporated agricultural 
land, and sometimes virgin territory. The 
county will then be concerned with controlling 
development at municipal boundaries and, to 
the extent possible, coordinating with the mu- 
nicipal regulations thus preventing undesira- 
ble development and possible strain on law 
enforcement and health agencies. 

However, it will also be concerned with the 
protection of the countryside, the fostering of 
agricultural industry and its protection from 
other types of incompatible industrial enter- 
prises. It may be concerned too with the en- 
couragement of tourism as an industry where 
the natural endowments of the county lend 
themselves to this, and with the general devel- 
opment of other natural resources. All these 
concerns will be reflected in the zoning ordi- 
nance regulations which will therefore differ in 
nature from the municipal counterpart, al- 
though the structure of the two documents will 
bear a strong resemblance. The more urban in 
nature a county becomes, the more it may be 
expected that the contents of the zoning ordi- 
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nance will resemble its municipal counterpart. 
In some states the county may zone inside in- 
corporated areas if such areas have not adopted 
a zoning ordinance. 

Zoning at the regional level will differ in 
that it represents a coordinating function and 
will usually l)e carried out by a body with joint 
representation from its constituent counties. A 
regional planning commission constituted in 
this manner may have the authority to prepare 
various codes and ordinances for its area of 
jurisdiction, including a zoning ordinance, but 
these are advisory only and must be approved 
and adopted by the counties before they have 
force of law. However, it may be seen that 
complete coordination of development control 
may he achieved l)y such a regional body. It 
shares tlie same concerns as its constituent 
counties, but in addition, can appraise the 
overall situation witli far greater clarity than 
could a single county, and can make provisions 
for the control of development that will be 
advantageous to the whole region. 

Purely on the grounds of simplicity and clar- 
ity this chapter refers generally to zoning at the 
municipal level, but the reader should bear in 
mind that similar activities, problems and ad- 
ministrative practices may also occur at both 
the county and the regional level. "Fhe details 
will vary with the powers and obligations with 
which the responsible bodies are vested by the 
applicable state enablittg acts as reflected in 
their zoning ordinances. 


Preparing the TUming Ordinance 

'Fhe drafting of some municipal ordinances 
may be accomplished merely by inserting the 
name of the city in the appropriate places in a 
‘huodel" ortlinance or by sul)stiuiting the name 
of the city in anotlier city’s ordinance. This 
method is not {K)ssible with the zoning ordi- 
nance, l)ecause it deals with patterns of land 
development (past and present) that differ 
from city to city. Although many provisions 
(especially those dealing with amendment and 
enfortement procedures) may be standardizetl, 
the zoning ordinaiue as a whole must be tai- 
lored to the needs of a spe< ific city. 


The city wishing to adopt a zoning ordi- 
nance is confronted with two sets of require- 
ments. The first is the set of procedural re- 
quirements contained in the zoning enabling 
act, with which there must be rigid compliance 
if the ordinance is to be upheld by the courts. 
The second is a related set of substantive re- 
quirements, that is, there must be an adecjuate 
basis in logic for each of tlie zoning regulations 
and the regulations must produce the tlesired 
end results. 

These requirements have a bearing on tlie 
legislative body’s choice of i>ersonncl to assist 
the planning commission in preparing the zon- 
ing ordinance. In order to insure compliance 
with the first or procedural set of ret|uiremems. 
the chief legal officer of the municipality should 
be consulted as to the procedures re<|uired 
by statute, and his advice should be followed at 
each step. With resjKTt to the secoiul or sub- 
stantive set of reejuirments, the city attorney 
.should play a secondary role. 'Fhe major part 
of the drafting job should he done by a trained 
planner, either a full-time staff meml>er of the 
local governmeitt or a consultarit luretl for the 
purjK)se. 'Fhe ordinance should he based on 
basic {K>pulation. economic, and land-u.se stud- 
ies an<l on the goals desiretl for the planning 
area, all of whidt have f)een di.scussed in earlier 
diapter.s. Its contents will, in general, tlejn^nd 
more on planning considerations tlian on legal 
requirements, although it must, of course, mc^et 
both sets of criteria. 'I’he average municipal 
attorney cannot Ik? exfKrcted to be an exjKtrt in 
planning and zoning; it is as unrealistic to ask 
him to undertake the functions of such an ex« 
|HTt as it would be to ask tfie planner tcj jht- 
form as an attorney. 

'Fhe exact procedure to In* followed in pre- 
paring and adoj>ting a zoning ordinance will 
vary .somewhat from state to state, because of 
differences in the enabling acts. ’Fhe recom- 
mended general procedure is as follows. 

Who I^reparf.s thk ORniNANCi;? 

'Fhe first step rexjuired by most enafffing acts is 
the creation of a planning conunission or a 
zoning commission, which is given the duties of 
preparing a tentative zoning ordinance, fold- 
ing puf)lic hearings, and submitting the ordi- 
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nance to the local legislature for adoption. 
Where the statute permits, the planning com- 
mission, rather than a separate zoning commis- 
sion should always be given these tasks. This is 
because the planning commission’s duties, in 
general, require it to make the same studies as 
those needed to prepare a zoning ordinance, 
and it would be a wasteful duplication to name 
another agency to act in the same area. 

The zoning ordinance is one of the necessary 
tools for implementing the community’s land 
use plan and, therefore, should be prepared 
along with this plan by the planning commis- 
sion, which, as a continuing body, remains 
available for advice from time to time concern- 
ing amendments to the ordinance. 

Where a zoning commission is appointed, 
the enabling act usually provides that it will go 
out of existence as soon as it submits an ordi- 
nance that is adopted by the governing body. 

Gathering Necessary Information 

The group selected to prepare the ordinance 
begins its work by assembling information on 
which to base the ordinance. If the planning 
commission has prepared a land use plan, com- 
monly most of this information will have been 
collected in the course of preparing that plan. 
Among the types of information that will prove 
useful are the following: 

1. The existing use of every piece of prop- 
erty within the city; 

2. The terms of restrictive covenants ap- 
plying to large sections of the city; 

3. The location and capacities of all utility 
lines and major streets; 

4. The assessed valuation of properties in 
different sections of the city; 

5. The location of all new buildings 
erected during the past five years; 

6. The location and characteristics of all 
vacant land in the city; 

7. The widths of streets; 

8. The sizes of front, side, and rear yards; 

9. The heights of buildings; 

10. The dimensions of lots; 

11. The number of families in each dwell- 
ing. 

When this information has been gathered 
and mapped, it should be analyzed. Statistical 


studies of the amount of land actually used for 
different types of dwellings, businesses, and in- 
dustries will aid in forecasting future land re- 
quirements for these uses, when coupled with 
other analyses. Predominant patterns of land 
use, yard sizes, building heights, population 
densities, and other data in different neighbor- 
hoods should be noted. Land valuations, re- 
strictive covenants, and the availability of serv- 
ices may determine what areas are suitable for 
particular types of development and the direc- 
tion and trends of growth may be identified. 
Such studies will serve as a starting point for 
determination of the classes of districts that 
should be provided and where they should be 
located. 

Preparing a Tentative Ordinance 

Almost all zoning ordinances consist of two 
parts: a map delineating the various districts or 
zones within the city, and written regulations 
controlling the manner in which property may 
be used in each of these districts. It is a mistake 
to attempt to describe district boundaries in 
the text of the ordinance, since they can be 
shown much more easily on a map which is 
more readily understood by the citizen. Al- 
though the preparation of both sections must 
proceed more or less simultaneously, in most 
cases it is easier to begin with the map and 
then prepare detailed regulations in conso- 
nance with the characteristics of the districts to 
which they will apply. 

Preparing the Map 

In preparing the zoning map, it is necessary to 
answer a number of questions: 

1. How many sets of districts shall there be? 

2. How much space should be allocated to 
each type of district? 

3. What types of land are suitable for each 
type of district? 

4. What should be the physical relationships 
between various types of districts? 

5. Where should the various districts be lo- 
cated, in general? 

6. Where should the exact boundary lines of 
each district run? 

Figure 15-1 shows a typical zoning map for a 
medium size city. 
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ZONING DISTRICT CLASSIFICATIONS: AG Agricultural District P Parking District 

RIA, RIB, RIC, RID O Office District 

One- Family Dwelling Districts PL Public Lands District 

R2A Two- Family Dwelling District RE Research District 
R2B ” ” " and Student C-1 Local Business District 

Housing District C2A Central Business District 

R3 Terrace Family Dwelling District C2B Business Service District 
R4A, R4B, R4C, R4D C-3 Fringe Commercial District 

Multi- Family Dwelling Districts M-1 Limited Industrial District 

R5 Motel- Hotel District M-2 Heavy Industrial District 

R6 Mobile Home Park District 


Figure 15-1. Zoning map, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Sets of Disif-icts 

Although some of the early zoning ordinances 
had separate sets of ‘‘use districts/* “area dis- 
tricts/* and “height districts/* the zoning ordi- 
nance is much easier to understand and use if a 
single set of districts is mapped. These districts 
may differ in regard to the uses permitted, the 
lot sizes and yards required, the permitted 
heights, or other criteria, but all permitted cat- 
egories are shown on a single map and in a 
single table. The user has thus to refer only to 
one place in the ordinance to find the regula- 
tions applicable to his property. 

Types of Districtts 

No standard rule can be followed for the num- 
ber of district types that ought to be provided 
for a given jurisdiction. It is necessary to exam- 
ine existing and proposed development with 
some care, and then to devise appropriate cate- 
gories to take care of most land uses in that 
municipality. In general, the smaller city will 
have a fewer number of district types than a 
larger city or county, but this is not invariable. 
To some extent, it depends on the degree to 
which individual situations are to be covered 
specifically in the zoning ordinance. 

The starting point for any categorization of 
uses is the “big three,'* namely residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial. 

Residential uses may be further subdivided 
into two or more classes differentiated accord- 
ing to the types of dwellings permitted, i.e., 
single family, two family, multiple family; ac- 
cording to compatible uses in each district, for 
example, country clubs, hospitals, cemeteries, 
clinics; according to minimum lot sizes and 
yards required; or on some other basis. 

Commercial or business uses may be subclassi- 
fied according to the kinds or sizes of stores per- 
mitted; according to locations (central business 
district and neighborhood business districts) ; 
according to the kinds of merchandising under- 
taken (retail and wholesale) ; according to the 
maximum building height permitted, or on 
some other basis. 

Industrial districts may be classified accord- 
ing to the type of industry permitted such as 
light industrial or heavy industrial, but con- 
temporary practice favors classification by 


means of performance standards which specify 
the degree of noise, odor, heat, vibration, 
smoke, dust, glare, etc. that will be tolerated. 

In addition there may be special-purpose dis- 
tricts, such as agricultural districts, office and 
institution districts, estate districts, highway 
service districts, motor freight terminal dis- 
tricts, planned industrial districts, university 
districts and others, as may be appropriate to 
meet the special needs of the area concerned. 

Other Considerations 

A determination of the area to be allocated to 
each type of district, the types of land suited to 
particular types of development, the best physi- 
cal arrangement for the various districts, and 
the general locations for particular districts, 
are all matters that should be decided in the 
formulation of the land use plan of the munici- 
pality. In mapping zoning districts, the plan- 
ner usually is forced to compromise between 
the districting pattern dictated by existing de- 
velopment and that called for by the land use 
plan for the future. The land use plan then 
becomes a guide for this decision process, as 
well as for the deliberations to be followed in 
making later amendments to the ordinance. 

A peculiarly difficult part of the districting 
process is the drawing of exact boundary lines 
between districts, since all boundary lines are 
somewhat arbitrary, and individual property 
owners are likely to raise protests that are hard 
to resolve. As a general rule, it is better to run 
the boundaries of a district along or parallel to 
rear lot lines, than through the center of a 
street. Where one side of a street is zoned for 
business and the other for residential use, there 
is a strong temptation for the legislative bodies 
and courts to authorize business uses on the 
residential side of the street. Where a district 
line runs parallel to side lot lines, it should 
avoid splitting a lot. Frequently when a block 
is divided in this manner, an effort is made to 
modify the effect of the boundary line on 
neighboring properties by the introduction of 
intermediate or “transition zone** provisions to 
be met by those properties. 

Drafting the Regulations 

When the city has been divided into tentative 
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mu 15-1 


Schedule of Area, Height, Bulk, and Placement Regulations 



Maximum 












Usable 


Minimum 

Required Setback Line 


Maximum 

Minimum 


Floor Area Minimum Lot Usable Floor 

Minimum Dimensions in Feet 

Height 

Lot Size 


in Percent- 

Area Per 

Area per 


Side 

Side 






Zoning 

age of Lot Dwelling Unit 

Dwelling 


Least 

Total 


In 

In 

Area 

Width 

District 

Area 

in sq. ft. 

Unit in sq. ft. 

Front 

One 

of Two Rear feet stories 

in sq. ft. 

in ft. 

5:25 

None 

100,000 

None 

40 Min. 

10% of 20% of 

50 

30 

2M 

100,000 

200 

AG 




for road- 

the lot 

the lot 










side 

stands 

width. 

width. 










only is 

30. 








5:26 












RIA 

None 

20,000 

None 

40 

10% 

20% 

50 

30 


20,000 

90 






of the 

of the 











lot 

lot 











width. 

width. 






5:27 












RIB 

None 

10,000 

None 

30 

10% 

20% 

40 

30 


10,000 

70 






of the 

of the 











lot 

lot 











width. 

width. 






5:28 












RIG 

None 

7,200 

None 

25 

5 

20% of 
the lot 

30 

30 


7,200 

60 







width. 






5:29 












RID 

None 

5,000 

None 

25 

3 

15% 
of lot 
width. 

20 

30 

2J4 

5,000 

40 

5:30 












R2A 

None 

3,600 

1BR600 

25 

5 

25% 

30 

30 

m 

7,200 

60 




2BR800 



of the 









3BR1000 



lot 

width. 






5:31 












R2B 

None 

3,600 

1BR600 

25 

8 or 

18 or 

30 

40 

3 

7,200 

60 



except that 

2BR800 


10% of 25% of 







for dormi- 

3BR1000 


the lot 

the lot 








tories, mini- 



width. 

width, 








mum lot area 



which- 

which- 








shaUbe350 



ever is 

ever is 








sq. ft. per 
occupant. 



larger. 

larger. 







Soura: City of Ann Arbor, Michigan, zoning ordinance. 
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zoning districts, the next step is to make de- 
tailed analyses of these districts and to draft 
suitable regulations. In order to pass the test of 
reasonableness, the regulations must bear a re- 
lationship to conditions as they exist. On the 
other hand, the regulations may properly be 
used to prod landowners toward higher stand- 
ards as envisioned in the land use plan. More 
detailed discussion of the content of the ordi- 
nance will be found in a subsequent section of 
this chapter. 

The form in which the ordinance is pre- 
sented has an important effect on its accept- 
ance by the city council and by the public. In 
general, the easier an ordinance is to use and 
understand, the greater will be the likelihood 
of public acceptance during required hearings. 

Several devices have been used to simplify 
the presentation of a zoning ordinance. One is 
to include among the initial provisions a sec- 
tion describing in general terms the purpose of 
each district and the types of uses permitted 
therein. This provides useful background for 
the public and for the board of adjustment, the 
planning commission, city council, and the 
courts in interpreting the spirit and intention 
of the ordinance. Great care should be exer- 
cised in drafting these statements of intent, 
since they will be significant in guiding de- 
tailed work on the basic ordinance and will be 
useful in decisions on future amendments. 
Statements of intent are often the first item 
describing the regulations for each district. 
The philosophy underlying the detailed re- 
quirements may thus be ascertained with ease. 
The intellectual rigor of thinking through the 
purposes of a particular part of the proposed 
ordinance will also aid in keeping all details of 
the regulations in line with the stated pur- 
poses. 

A second device is to present the regulations 
for the various districts in the form of a table 
rather than a text. A schedule of Area, Height 
and Bulk Regulatiqns such as that shown as 
Table 15-1 greatly reduces the length of the or- 
dinance and makes it easier to use. Large cities 
usually have complex ordinances and a tabular 
presentation may not be possible, although the 
New York City Zoning Ordinance makes good 
use of this technique. When it is not possible 


or desirable to reduce all the district regula- 
tions to tabular form, a summary table showing 
major regulations for each district may be em- 
ployed to amplify the regular text, particularly 
for popularized versions. Table 15-2 illustrates 
such a summary. 

A third method, which is becoming increas- 
ingly popular, is to include drawings in the 
ordinance, to simplify some of the definitions 
and to illustrate particular regulations. Exam- 
ples of such illustrations are given in Figures 
15-2 and 15-3. 

A fourth device is to include a detailed set of 
property maps, showing the lines of each lot in 
the city, so as to make clear the locations of 
district boundary lines. These maps also prove 
useful to the board of adjustment, planning 
commission, and legislature in picturing the 
effects of proposed variances or amendments to 
the zoning ordinance. 

Another helpful step is to underscore or ital- 
icize in the text of the ordinance all words 
defined in the Definitions section. This insures 
that the user will not overlook the word which 
may have a special meaning in that context. 
For example, the term “family,*' as used in the 
ordinance, may differ from popular definition. 

As a general rule, it should be remembered 
that the zoning ordinance is normally con- 
sulted to find out how a particular piece of 
property is zoned and how it may be used or 
developed. Thus the total length of the docu- 
ment is not important but it is vital that the 
reader be able to obtain with speed and clarity 
information on the ordinance regulating the 
property in which he is interested. 

Hearings on the Tentative Ordinance 

Because of its major role in shaping the future 
community, it is important for the zoning ordi- 
nance to reflect the citizens’ views. It is also 
vital for the public to understand and support 
the ordinance, because many people who are 
prevented from carrying out their individual 
plans will undoubtedly oppose it. In order to 
meet these criteria, the usual enabling act pro- 
vides for the holding of public hearings by the 
planning or zoning commission and by the 
local legislature prior to adoption of an ordi- 
nance. 
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Table 15-2 

Land Use Regulations, Sacramento, California 

The uses shown in this table arc divided into four groups: Residential, Industrial, Commercial, and Other. To 
determine in which zone a specific use is allowed: (1) Find the use in one of the groups in the table. (2) Read 
across the chart until either a number or X appears in one of the columns. (3) If a number appears this means 
that the use is allowed in the zone represented by that column, but only if certain conditions are complied with. 
The conditions applicable to that use arc those listed below the table. The number appearing in the zoning column 
corresponds to the number of the conditions which must be complied with. (4) If an X appears in a column the 
use is allowed in the zone represented by that column without being subject to any of the conditions listed. 


RR^^RRROSCCCC 

12:345BC1234 


Ml M2 

Ml M2 A F 


B. Residential 


1. 

Apartments 



X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1 

1 

5 

13 

13 

13 

2. 

Rooming-boarding house 

2 

2 

2 

2 

X 

X 

1 

1 

1 

5 

13 

13 

13 

3. 

Single family dwelling 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1 

1 

5 

13 

13 

13 

4. 

Two family dwelling 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1 

1 

5 

13 

13 

13 

5. 

Fraternity — sorority house — 
dormitory 

5 

5 

5 

5 

15 

15 

5 

5 

15 

5 

13 

13 

13 


C. G>mmercial 

1. Advertising signs & structures 

2, Agricultural uses, general 


See Section No. 7 


3. Amusement centers, indoor only 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4. Auto sales, service, storage, rental 





8 

8 

X 

X 

X 

5. Bakery or bakery goods store 



9 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6. Bank — savings and loan 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7. Barber, beauty shop 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8. Business college, trade school 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9. Cabinet shop 





4 

4 

X 

X 

X 

10. Cleaning plant, commercial 





9 

9 

X 

X 

X 

11. Cleaning, laundry agency 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12. Dance, music, voice studio 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13. Drive-in restaurant — food stand 



X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14. Equipment rental & sales yard 





10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15. Florist 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

16. Food store, delicatessen 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

17. Furniture refinishing 





4 

4 

X 

X 

X 

18. Furniture store 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

19. Hotel 



5 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

20. Laboratory — medical, dental. 










optical 

14 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

21. Laundry, commercial plant 





9 

9 

X 

X 

X 

22. Laundromat 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

23. Mortuary 





X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

24. Motel 



5 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

25. Nursery for children 6 

6 6 6 6 6 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26. Nursery for flower and plants 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

27. Offices 

7 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

28. Parking lot, garage or facility 



X 

X 

X 

5 

X 

X 

X 

29. Photographic studio 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

30. Prescription pharmacy, optician 

14 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

31. Printing & blueprinting 





X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

32. Reducing salon — masseur 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 
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Table 15-2 

(continued) 


Use 

R R ? 

1 2 1 

R R R O S 

3 4 5 B C 

c 

1 

C 

2 

c 

3 

c 

4 

Ml M2 
Ml M2 
S S 

33. Restaurant — bar 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

34. Retail stores & services 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 12 

35. Service station 


10 


10 

10 

10 

10 10 

36. Shop for building contractor 




4 

4 

X 

X X 

37. Sign shop 




X 

X 

X 

X X 

38. Tire shop, including recapping 




4 

4 

X 

X X 

39. Trailer sales yard 




10 

10 

10 

10 10 

40. Used car lot 




10 

10 

10 

10 10 

41. Wholesale stores & distributors 




9 

9 

9 

X X 

D. Industrial 








1 . Beverage bottling plant 






X 

X X 

2. Billboard manufacture 






X 

X X 

3. Boat building (small) 






X 

X X 

4. Concrete batch plant 







X X 

5. Cement or clay products mfg. 






4 

4 X 

6. Contractors’ storage yard 






X 

X X 

7. Dairy products processing 






X 

X X 

8. Food processing plant 







X X 

9. Fuel yard 






X 

X X 

10. Ice manufacture — cold storage 






X 

X X 

11. Junk yard 







5 5 

12. Lumber yard — retail 






X 

X X 

13. Machine shop 






X 

X X 

14. Monument works, stone 






X 

X X 

15. Petroleum storage 







5 X 

16. Planing mill 







X X 

17. Public utility yard 






X 

X X 

18. Railroad yard or shops 







X 

19. Terminal yard, trucking 






X 

X X 

20. Truck and tractor repair 






X 

X X 

21. Warehousing — ^wholesaling 





X 

X 

X X 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS: The following special conditions apply to those land uses indicated by corresponding num- 
bers above: 1 . Residential uses are permitted only above the ground floor of a business building. 2. Rooming and boarding of not 
more than two guests is permitted. 3. Duplexes are permitted on corner lots only. May be erected as one or two detached build- 
ings if the court requirements of Section 4 are complied with. 4. The entire business must be conducted within a building. 
5. A Special Permit is required to locate the use in this particxilar zone. 6. A children's nursery is permitted not to exceed four 
children. 7. Ojfices are permitted subject to granting of a Special Permit, but only in the area bounded by 21st-28th Streets, 
and alleys between H and I Streets and Capitol Avenue and N. Street. No stocking, storing, selling or processing of mer- 
chandise permitted. The maximum permissible gross floor area of a building is 6400 square feet. 8. Auto repair is permitted 
if confined to a building. 9. The maximum gross floor area of a building used for this purpose shall be 6400 square feet. Use 
may also include incidental nonnuisance producing processing, packaging, or fabricating conducted entirely within a 
building. 10. Lots must be improved to the same standards as required for a parking lot in Section 6, page 16. Repair work is 
permitted if confined to a building. 11. Preliminary and final site plans shall be submitted to the Planning Commission for re- 
view and approval. 12. The Planning Commission shall determine what uses may be permitted in the zone in addition to those 
listed. 13. Living quarters for watchman of commercial or industrially used property, hotels, and motels shall be the only resi- 
dential uses permitted in this zone. 14. Said use shall be incidental to that of the office building. Principal entrance thereto 
shall be from inside of building only. 15. Fraternity-Sorority House or Dormitory is a permitted use in the R4, R5 and G2 zones 
inside the “Old City” only. 

Source: City of Sacramento, California, zoning ordinance (minor modifications made for this book). 
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AM onN, UMCMCUMItO. UNCOVCMO IKMCH OM MMCO TCAMACC MAY ^MOXCT INTO 
RKQUWCO FMONT YARD V A MAXIMUM Of tO' 


AM OAfM CAMMORT MAY 1C CRCCTfO «M A t(OC VARO If A MMHMUM Of 
«' (1 UCfT ORCM AMO UNCOYCRCO ICTWCCN CARfORT AMO HOC V.OT UMC, 


Fu;urk ir>«"2. Reifulation of uca^ssory buildings 


Tiicsc formal licarings arc not a(lc<iuatc by 
themselves and should be prece<led by activities 
aimed at j)reparing the pul)lic to play its role 
intelligently. When the preparation of the map 
and ordinance cotnmences, the j)lanning com- 
mission should undertake a program to l>uild 
citizen understanding and support, (livic clubs, 
professional associations for anhitecis, engi- 
neers, lawyers, bankers, realtors and business- 
men, women's clubs, and other groups shoukl 
be contacted, informed of the project, and 
asketl for assistance. Indivi<lual citizens shouUl 
also be encouraged to make suggestions and to 
participate actively. 

After a tentative set of regulations for a <Us- 
trict has been drafted, many commissions have 
found it desiral)le to hold neighborhood meet- 
ings, usually at a school or cerural meeting 
place. At these meetings, tlie tentative regula- 
tions are read and explained, and comments 
are invited, A secretary should be on hand to 
record these comments and the names of those 
making them. The snggestiotts cati then Ik* con- 
sidered and the ordinance revised if this is 
thought desirable. A good practice is to answer 
in writing every suggestion made, either witli 
news of its acceptame or d«‘tailc»d n*asons why 
it was not adopted. 


When the proposed ordinance is complete, 
most enal)ling acts require the planning or the 
zoning commission to make a preliminary rt** 
jKH’t to the (ity council, and to hold a public 
hearing after due notice. It cannot be stressed 
too strongly that these and all other statutory 
retjuiremems must be fully met or the ordi- 
nance may be held invalitl. The nature of the 
public hearing may vary, l)ut. in general, there 
should he included an explanation of the totti- 
mission's work, the objectives sought, and a 
review of the proposed ordinance, followed by 
a jKU’iod for questions and comments from the 
audience. A careful record should be kejit of 
the proceedings and, as previously suggested, 
acknowledgement made of all suggestions of 
fered !>y the audience. 

Following the public hearing, the commis- 
sion should review the suggestions, give each 
one careful cottsicleration and make any fur- 
ther studies deemed necessary. After final revi- 
sion of the ordinance, it sliould he submitted 
to the governing body with a full explanation 
of its provisions. 

In order to insure maximum unclerstatuling 
of the ordinance by the l(*gisIators it is desira- 
ble that the planning or zoning commission 
make jHTiodic pr(»grttss reports to tfiem while 
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Figure 15 - 3 . Basement, story, and building heights, St. Clair County, Michigan, zoning 
manual. 


the ordinance is under preparation. It should 
also hold informal meetings from time to time 
with the governing body, or an appropriate 
committee and invite representatives to its 
public hearings. Without such liaison, it is 
likely that misunderstandings will arise. 

When the governing body receives the com- 
mission's final report, it must advertise and 
hold a public hearing. If it requires major 
changes to be made in the ordinance recom- 
mended by the commission, it should request 
the commission’s views on these changes. Be- 
fore adopting any amendments that have not 
been considered at the public hearing, it may 


be necessary to advertise and hold a new hear- 
ing to comply with the enabling act. 

Adoption and Final Steps 

After all these preliminary steps have been 
completed, the actual adoption of the zoning 
ordinance is similar to that of any other ordi- 
nance. Because of its complexity and its impor- 
tance to individual citizens, the zoning ordi- 
nance and map should be published and made 
available to the public. Real estate agents, 
landowners, lawyers, and architects will be par- 
ticularly interested and steps should be taken 
to call the document to their attention. Many 
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cities charge a small fee for copies of the ordi- 
nance, sufficient to cover the cost of printing, 
and a complete, up-to-date copy should always 
be available in the City Hall, Town Hall or 
Court House. Additionally, it is desirable to 
place copies in all public libraries. 

AdMINIS'CRATIVE ACiENCIKS AND PROCEDURES 

Enforcement of the zoning ordinance usually 
involves two administrative agencies: a zoning 
enforcement officer and a board of adjustment 
(sometimes designated a board of appeals) . 
Both the zoning enabling act and the zoning 
ortlinance itself customarily contain provisions 
dealing with the creation and duties of these 
two agencies. Upon adoption of the ordinance, 
if not before, measures should be taken to put 
these provisions into effect. I'he zoning en- 
forcement officer and members of the board of 
adjustment should be apjK)inted; the board 
should meet, elect officers, and adopt rules of 
procedure. 

The planning director, the municipal attor- 
ney, the governing body and other appropriate 
officials should have been consulted during the 
drafting and approval process, so that the ad- 
ministrative ami enforcement provisions are 
the best that can be devised and appropriate to 
the community. Forms should now be prepared 
for building permits, occupancy {)ermits, ap- 
[)eals, public notices of appeals, variations, re- 
quests for zoning amendments, and other re- 
(juirements of the ordinance, and the use of 
these forms made clear to all concerned. In the 
absence of such coordination, administration 
of the ordinance may produce innumerable 
difficulties. A further discussion of this as{)ect 
will be found in a subsequent section of this 
chapter. 

Interim Zoning Ordinances 

The process outlined alH)ve seems time- 
consuming and cumbersome, and many a gov- 
erning body fated with an immediate problem 
is anxious to short-circuit the required proce- 
dures. In general, two ap{>roaches have been 
followed in an attempt to do this. 'The first is 
to adopt a '*pietcmear' ordinaiue covering 
only the district imnu^liately involvetl, but as 
iiulicated earlier, courts have been (|uick to 


invalidate such ordinances as being arbitrary, 
capricious, and discriminatory. Even if the 
courts did not intervene it is not a prudent 
course because it initiates a continuing series of 
ad hoc decisions with subsequent conflict and 
confusion. 

The second is to adopt an interim zoning 
ordinance designed to establish a status quo 
throughout the jurisdiction until a permanent 
ordinance can be adopted. A common ty{)e of 
interim ordinance specifies that when a given 
proportion of the existing use of a block is 
residential (or some other classification) , the 
block as a whole will be restricted to that tyjK* 
of use. Ordinances of this type have been at- 
tacked on the basis that: 

1. They must of necessity be rather crude 
and ix)orly designed, creating numerous cases 
of hardship; 

2. They tend to debase the public's attitude 
toward zoning; and 

3. They frequently become permanent 
rather than interim ordinances. 

The attitude of the courts on the validity of 
these ordinances has varietl, with most courts 
basing their decisions on whether there was 
specific authority in the zoning enabling act for 
adoption of an interim ortlinance. An iiU|K>r- 
tani factor, of course, is whether the ordinance 
is adopted truly as an interim measure, with a 
bona fide intent to prepare a comprehensive 
ordinance to replace it. In general, it is unwise 
to adopt an interim ordinance, except in ex- 
treme circumstances and then only when a<- 
companied by a program of work, with firm 
deadline.s, leading to a fXJrmanent ortlinance. 


Amendments 

Because no area is static, it must l)e exjHHted 
that the zoning ordinance will have to l)e 
amended from time to time. Amendments may 
take three general forms: 

1. A revision of the entire ordinance, after 
re-examination of the factors on which the 
original ortlinunce was based and a review of 
subsequent problems; 

2. Minor amendment of particular provi- 
sions or of the zoning map, in res{H>rise to 
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situations that arise in the administration of 
the ordinance; and 

3. Amendments, primarily to the zoning 
map, designed to embrace newly annexed 
property. 

As a general rule, it is desirable to undertake 
complete revision of the ordinance every five 
years, taking into consideration operational ex- 
perience, the dfficulties encountered by en- 
forcement officials and others, changing zoning 
principles and techniques, and unforeseen fac- 
tors in the development of the community. 
This examination should be carried out as part 
of the planning commission’s normal program 
of work and in consultation with its technical 
staff, the enforcement officer, the board of ad- 
justment, and other interested parties that 
proved helpful during consideration of the 
original ordinance. 

Minor amendments based on changing cir- 
cumstances or new situations should be treated 
with caution as they may lead to an undermin- 
ing of the entire fabric of the original ordi- 
nance, if the amending authority does not 
exercise restraint. Each proposal should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the community 
as a whole, and not with the special interests of 
a few property owners in mind — an approach 
which can only lead to a weakening of the total 
ordinance. Amendments which give special 
treatment to a favored few are known as “spot 
zoning,” and will almost certainly be invali- 
dated by the courts if contested. Although no 
precise definition of spot zoning can be given, 
any amendment not based on community- or 
neighborhood-wide considerations may fall 
within this definition, the danger being partic- 
ularly great where the amendment affects only 
one or two properties. 

Governing bodies sometimes forget, when 
they extend their boundaries through annexa- 
tion procedures, that this action adds a new 
area to their zoning jurisdiction. As a result of 
such an oversight, one city found to its dismay 
that it had no effective zoning on almost half 
its total area, including the residence of the 
mayorl There should be automatic considera- 
tion of the zoning of the acquired area when 
any annexation is contemplated, and zoning 
procedures should be initiated immediately 


after annexation. Although, in one sense, the 
zoning of a newly annexed area amounts to an 
amendment of the existing ordinance, in an- 
other sense it may be regarded as the adoption 
of a “new” ordinance for the area. To be sure 
of meeting legal requirements, it is wise to 
comply with the statutory and ordinance provi- 
sions which specify the procedure for the adop- 
tion of a new ordinance and also with any 
provisions dealing with the amendment of an 
existing ordinance. Many zoning ordinances 
contain provisions on action to be taken on 
annexation, or provide an interim zoning cate- 
gory into which annexed areas automatically 
fall pending specific consideration. 


Common Deficiencies 

The following is a partial list of deficiencies 
frequently encountered in older zoning ordi- 
nances or their administration, and may be 
helpful in determining whether to undertake 
comprehensive revision. In general, such defi- 
ciencies fall into three classifications: 

1. Defects in the ordinance as originally 
adopted; 

2. Problems created by the administration 
and amendment of that ordinance; and 

3. Failure of the ordinance to reflect up- 
to-date zoning concepts and techniques. 

Defects in the Original Ordinance 

The most common defects found in zoning 
ordinances are the following: 

1. The ordinance is not based on a compre- 
hensive plan, and its objectives have never 
been clearly defined; consequently individual 
provisions work at cross-purposes and serve pri- 
marily as an erratic brake on development. 

2. The ordinance is poorly organized and 
difficult to use; it has separate sets of height, 
use, and area districts; is imprecise in dealing 
with specific situations, allowing undue lati- 
tude for interpretation by the enforcement of- 
ficer and the board of adjustment; it is either 
poorly indexed, or not indexed at all. 

3. Excessive areas or frontages are zoned for 
the more intensive uses (multifamily dwelling, 
business, and industry) , in relation either to: 
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(1) the effective demand for such space, or to 

(2) the capacity of the streets and utility sys- 
tems available to serve such districts. The re- 
sult is either “spotty’' development, much of it 
substandard, or undue congestion. 

4. Extreme differences are apparent be- 
tween adjoining districts, such as residential 
areas abutting heavy industrial areas, with no 
effective “buffer” to protect one from the other. 
A special example of this is where opposite 
sides of a street are zoned for conflicting pur- 
poses. 

5. The ordinance provisions authorize par- 
ticular uses only where the neighbors consent. 
This is a particularly pernicious regulation. 

6. The ordinance authorizes the zoning ad- 
ministrator, or the board of adjustment to 
grant or deny permits in particular cases, with 
no written standards specified to guide the ex- 
ercise of their discretion. 

7. Nonconforming uses are regulated in a 
manner that tends to perpetuate them rather 
than lead to their eventual elimination. 

8. Some uses are barred from districts where 
similar uses are permitted, with no logical basis 
for such differentiation. 

9. Certain commercial uses, such as gas sta- 
tions or funeral homes, are permitted in resi- 
dential districts. 

10. There are insufficient controls over 
“home occupations,” doctors’ offices, clinics, 
and boarding or rooming houses in residential 
districts. 

11. Institutional uses such as hospitals, 
schools, and churches are barred from residen- 
tial districts and placed in other districts which 
are often unsuitable. 

12. Regulations for commercial districts are 
written loosely so as to permit the intrusion of 
incompatible types of industrial development. 

13. Residences are permitted in business and 
industrial districts without being subjected to 
any lot area, yard, or other requirements de- 
signed to insure light, air, and privacy for the 
occupants. 

14. Residences are permitted in industrial 
districts, and no vacant land is reserved for 
industrial development; most “industrial dis- 
tricts” thereby becoming substandard residen- 
tial areas, furnishing neither protection for the 


residents nor appropriate sites for industry. 

15. Neighborhood business district regula- 
tions are not designed to minimize any adverse 
effects of business use upon abutting residential 
areas. 

16. Minimum lot area requirements for resi- 
dences are unrealistically low or completely 
lacking in some or all districts, 

17. Minimum lot area requirements for resi- 
dences are unrealistically high in some dis- 
tricts, as a means of limiting development to 
expensive homes. 

18. Height and building bulk allowances are 
excessive, especially in the central business dis- 
trict, in terms of street and utility capacities. 

19. Permitted lot coverage in residential dis- 
tricts is too large, or yard and court require- 
ments are too small. 

Problems Created 

Many of the defects listed above may be 
created by administrative or legislative action, 
particularly where this is not guided by a com- 
prehensive plan. Maps showing zoning districts 
including those resulting from amendments, 
variances granted by the board of adjustment, 
and zoning violations, will sometimes highlight 
these and other deficiencies. Among typical 
kinds of problems growing out of lax adminis- 
tration and improper amendments are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. There are many spot zones — comprising 
only one or two lots whose location is not in 
accordance with a comprehensive plan. 

2. The board of adjustment has granted too 
many variances, including “use variances” 
(even though these are illegal in many states) . 
Use variances are essentially legislative actions 
taken by the board of adjustment when they 
permit a use not allowed in a district to be 
located therein. Thus the zoning map does not 
indicate the current use of land with accuracy. 

3. The enforcement officer has issued per- 
mits for uses that do not meet ordinance re- 
quirements, or has failed to make use of occu- 
pancy permits to regulate changes in use, or 
has failed to carry out an active program to 
detect and prosecute zoning violations. 

4. The enforcement officers and board of ad- 
justment have tended to rely on complaints or 
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the consent of neighboring property owners as 
a basis for action. 

Failure to Reflect New Concepts 
AND Techniques 

This third category of deficiencies involves de- 
velopments that may have occurred in zoning 
theory and practice since the original ordi- 
nance was adopted. An older zoning ordinance 
may be lacking in several respects including 
the following: 

1. There are no requirements for off-street 
parking and loading areas. 

2. There is no provision for large-scale de- 
velopments under single ownership, often 
called Planned Unit Developments, where the 
tract is not divided into traditional building 
lots. 

3. The ordinance does not make use of new 
types of building bulk regulations that give 
greater architectural flexibility than is possible 
under traditional bulk control methods. 

4. The ordinance follows the traditional dis- 
tricting approach rather than attempting to 
isolate the factors that make a particular use 
incompatible with its neighbors and to control 
those factors directly by means of performance 
standards. 

5. The ordinance does not require the elimi- 
nation of nonconforming uses. 

6. The ordinance does not restrict develop- 
ment in flood plains and other unsuitable 
areas. 

7. The ordinance does not limit develop- 
ment in the vicinity of airports or in approach 
lanes for aircraft. 

8. The ordinance does not reflect the con- 
temporary incidence of such developments as 
single-story manufacturing establishments, gar- 
den apartments, townhouses, shopping centers, 
and, where applicable, new towns. 

Procedures for Amendment 

Normally, requests for amendment of the zon- 
ing ordinance will come from individual citi- 
zens who wish the zoning of a particular prop- 
erty or area or the regulation relating to it to 
be altered. Amendments may also be initiated 
by the planning commission, the legislative 
body, and the board of adjustment or by mu- 


nicipal officials, such as the enforcement officer. 

Although most state enabling acts do not 
require the council to refer proposed amend- 
ments to the planning commission for its rec- 
ommendations, this is a desirable procedure. 
Some acts specifically provide for such refer- 
ence, and require a larger than normal major- 
ity vote by the governing body before it may 
overrule planning commission recommenda- 
tions. Occasionally, a zoning ordinance may 
provide for reference to the zoning commission 
or to the board of adjustment instead of to the 
planning commission, but this is not good 
practice. 

Most enabling acts require an advertised 
public hearing by the legislative body prior to 
action on the proposed amendment and some 
ordinances also call for hearings by the plan- 
ning commission. Where the two groups have 
heard widely divergent testimony at their re- 
spective public hearings, it has been found 
good practice for the council and the planning 
commission to hold a joint public hearing. On 
the basis of the joint hearing the planning 
commission will make its recommendations 
and the council will act. 

Another procedure helpful in small commu- 
nities is to limit the council meetings at which 
zoning amendments will be considered to one 
in every three months. This has the dual ad- 
vantage of preventing every council meeting 
from being devoted to zoning matters and giv- 
ing the planning commission and council a 
better view of the effects of the proposed 
amendments by permitting adequate study of a 
number of amendments at the same time. 

A special provision in most enabling acts 
limits the council's freedom to adopt some 
amendments. This is a provision under which 
certain property owners can require a larger 
than normal majority vote of the council for 
the passage of an amendment to which they 
protest. The council should follow the statu- 
tory language precisely when this provision is 
invoked. 

Self-Imposed Limitations on Amendments 

A number of recent zoning ordinances contain 
two types of limitations on petitions for 
amendment of the ordinance and on the gov- 
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erning body's power to amend in particular 
cases. These limitations are made a part o£ the 
ordinance but are not required by state ena- 
bling legislation and can, of course, be 
amended. However, they are enforceable so 
long as they remain part of the ordinance. 

The first of these is a requirement that the 
applicant for an amendment make a detailed 
showing of the justification for his proposal 
before it is considered. He might be required 
to show the effect of the amendment on adjoin- 
ing properties, effect on the overall city plan, 
and economic and other support for his re- 
quest. Even after such a showing, the council 
only agrees to consi<ler his request, and may 
decide not to grant it. 

The second limitation is a statement in the 
ordinance of standartls to be met by any 
amendment. Tiiis may be expressed in terms of 
minimum size of the area to be rezoned, the 
relationship of that area to other areas, maxi- 
mum permissible population densities, and 
other factors. Most of these standards will, of 
course, be derived from the studies made in 
preparing the land-use plan. They have the 
effect of reducing sharply both the number of 
{>etitions and the number of amendments al- 
lowed, while tending to focus the discussion on 
pertinent factors and to reduce time sj>ent in 
consideration of extraneous matters. 

CoNTOAcrr Zoning 

The phrase "'contract zoning" is merely de- 
scriptive, not a recognized legal term. 'Ehe ac- 
tions within this category are of two general, 
but similar, types: 

1, Where, subsequent to a rezoning, an 
owner of the rezoned projxtrty registers a cove- 
nant in favor of the governing body, placing 
restrictions on the projjerty greater than tho.se 
generally impo.sed by the zoning ordinance on 
the new district in which the property has l>ccn 
placed. 

2. Where, in return for a zoning reclassifica- 
tion to a less restricted use, an owner enters 
into an agreement with the governing body, 
restricting the use of his land beyond the zon- 
ing recpiiremems generally attaching to the 
new district in which his projHtrty lias btren 
placed. 


Contract zoning seeks to limit the use of a 
property not only to the range permitted in the 
zoning ordinance for the district in which the 
site is located, but in other ways as well. Often 
the use is limited to a single purpose, and condi- 
tions may be specified as to liow that purfx)se is 
to be achieved. 

Many objections have been raised to contract 
zoning on various grounds. Some claim that 
such an amendment in respect of a small area 
of use amounts to s{)ot zoning, and there is 
evidence to suggest that if the area is rezoned 
to a use incompatible with surrounding uses, 
or is rezoned for the benefit of a particular 
owner, that .such amendments will be invali- 
dated. A second objection underlines the fact 
that no contracts relating to an exercise of tlie 
policing power should be made by a legislative 
body. The jKilicing power is for universal bene- 
fit and the public trust may be violated in 
.situations where improjXT motives and consitl- 
erations may arise in the grant of amendments 
by agreement. 

A third {K)int is that once a governing body 
has made an "agreement," then it is hound by 
it and cannot re/.one on a subsetjueru occasion. 
'Ehis is not the case, for a governing hotly can- 
not limit the {K)wcrs delegated to it by the 
.state, either by contract or restrictive covenant. 
Nor can a governing body, by simple agree- 
ment, limit the statutory jKiwcrs of its suctes- 
.sor. 

Among points noted is that if contract zon- 
ing is not s{>edfi<:ally authorized by statute, tlie 
local governing body has no derived jKiwer to 
engage in such a practice. Again, it lias Ix^en 
held that, as agreements involve restrictions 
not in the zoning ordinance and not on the 
zoning map, the public tUnrs not receive due 
notice of them. Of courst% the public will be 
aware that an amendment of classification has 
!)een made, as this is on record, but the public 
has no official notice until the ac tion is taken by 
tlie local governing body. 

Cloiitract zoning is a relatively new device 
and those? who would use it should Ik* wary, 
'riierc are few establisluxl ams from which to 
.seek guidance (early in I9r>r> eight cases were* 
on record, in five of which the practice was 
upheld) and the outcome of litigation by any 
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interested party is uncertain, particularly since 
the philosophy of contract zoning runs counter 
to that of '‘Euclidean Zoning” on which the 
legislative concept of local land use control is 
based. If cases on the legality of contract zon- 
ing are few, those on the enforcement of the 
restrictive covenants contained therein are 
fewer, thus presenting an additional hazard to 
practical implementation. 

If the device is found to be universally help- 
ful there is no doubt that legislation will be 
forthcoming in the future to permit local gov- 
ernments to enter into “zoning contracts.” 
Until that time it might be wise for other 
means to be exhausted — including a careful 
review of zoning district uses for internal com- 
patibility — before contract zoning is under- 
taken. Even then the individual case should 
receive the utmost care in detailed planning 
and execution. 

Those interested in contract zoning are di- 
rected to the case of Bucholz v. City of Omaha 
[174 Neb. 862, 120 N.W. 2d 270 (1963) ] which 
contains a wide variety of the elements re- 
viewed in this general discussion. 

Content of the Zoning Ordinance 

Some matters relating to the content of the 
zoning ordinance have been discussed pre- 
viously; in particular, the number of sets and 
types of districts for which provision should be 
made, and the format for the ordinance. This 
section will be concerned with the detailed 
regulations which may be included in the ordi- 
nance. 

Early zoning ordinances were chiefly designed 
to protect the “highest class” of residential 
properties (single-family residences on exten- 
sive lots with large yards) . They were con- 
structed on a cumulative principle, namely 
that every use permitted in a “higher use” dis- 
trict was also permitted in all the districts 
“lower” on the scale. Thus, a single-family resi- 
dence would be permitted not only in all cate- 
gories of residential districts but also in a 
business district and in an industrial district. 
Industry was at the bottom of the scale and 
was restricted entirely to designated industrial 


areas within the community. 

Under these conditions it could hardly be 
held that the zoning ordinance provided an 
effective means for carrying out the land use 
plan, unless it were assumed that economic 
forces would somehow insure that a business 
district would be developed only by businesses 
and an industrial district only by industries 
even though every other use was permitted 
there. It was not unusual to have wording in 
the least restrictive industrial zone to the effect 
that “everything is permitted except those uses 
in the following list.” Such a technique is dan- 
gerous, since if the list is not complete the 
unexpected is allowed, and new uses may 
evolve which would be inappropriate even in 
this zone. 

Recent ordinances have become more posi- 
tive in their approach, designating the specific 
uses permitted in each district without making 
extensive cross-references to uses permitted in 
other districts. Residences have been banned 
from industrial districts and in some cases from 
business districts and businesses themselves 
have been divided into functional groups. 
Thus a given business might be permitted in 
one business district but not in another. This 
abandonment of the cumulative principle per- 
mits the planner to design a pattern of districts 
that is far more likely to be followed by actual 
land development. 

Trends have developed in some recent zon- 
ing ordinances, which appear to be at cross- 
purposes with others. Some recent ordinances 
provide for many more types of districts than 
was formerly the practice, reflecting a desire to 
deal with as many specific situations as possible 
and to eliminate the necessity for widespread 
administrative discretion. 

In other ordinances, the district concept is 
being abandoned and is being replaced by reg- 
ulations aimed at permitting different classes 
of uses to exist side by side. For example, it is 
believed that if the undesirable effects of glare, 
smoke, dust, vibration, and noise are con- 
trolled, adequate off-street parking space is pro- 
vided, plants are well landscaped with wide 
lawns, truck routes are controlled, and similar 
measures taken, then certain categories of in- 
dustries might exist in the midst of residential 
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areas without being incompatible. I'his prox- 
imity would permit workers to walk to work, 
would remove substantial traffic from the street 
system, and give workers more leisure time at 
home. Similar efforts are being made in other 
problem areas to identify the features that 
make one ty[>e of land use incompatible with 
another, and to control those features directly, 
rather than to use the more crude approach of 
segregating different uses completely. 

A related trend is toward more consideration 
of particular proposals on a case-by-case basis. 
Instead of having specific districts in which 
permitted uses are listed and all others are 
barred, some ordinances classify a great num- 
ber of uses as ‘"special uses’" [)ermitted only 
after consitleration !)y the boanl of adjustment 
then only subject to such conditions as the 
board may imjmse for the prott‘ction of tlte 
neighbors. 'I'lns tendency toward the use of 
the “s{)ecial u.sc” teclinit[ue is frowned ujK)n by 
some courts and in general encourages laxity in 
drafting an ordinance and also indicates an 
unwillingness or inability to make a decision as 
to where a certain use should be permitted as 
of right. 

It is not unusual now for a district to lyc 
provided in the text of the ordinance without 
initially being shown on the map; wlien a 
pro|>erty owner can meet certain s[H*<*ifi<xl con- 
ditions, the ordinance declares that the city 
council will rezone his projXTty to this classifi- 
cation. 'riiis approach, which lias lieen termed 
the “floating” zone, is peculiarly appli<*al)le to 
neighborhood shopping districts, gartlen apart- 
ment developments, arul similar uses that 
might logically l)e located at any one of the 
number of locations, among wliich the council 
does not want to make a choice until a devel- 
oper is ready to move at one location. 'This, 
again, indicates lack of ability to make an ini- 
tial decision on the part of tlie governing body, 
and in some cases, has been held to Ik* of 
doubtful legality. 

A third approach is to provide for special 
consideration by the planning (ommission and 
city council of large-scale housing projects, 
shopping centers, or where applicable, "new 
towns” in much the same manner as considera- 
tion of a subdivision plat and with ccmsidcTa- 


ble latitude for negotiation on particular fea- 
tures. 

All three approaches are subject to serious 
abuse, and the ordinance sliould contain as 
many limitations as possible on the discretion- 
ary jx)wer of the agency granting this special 
treatment, otherwise the ordinance will he im- 
periled both in the courts of law and in the 
court of public: opinion. 

The following discussion of particular regu- 
lations should be read against this l)ackground 
of changing tecluuciues to which the whole 
field of zoning is subjected. In the sections that 
follow, consideration will he given first to use 
regulations, then to dimensional regulations, 
and finally to certain sjR*cial problems. 

Ri:cau.ATic)N of mv Usf. 

OF Land and Bim.DiN(;s 

'File desire to regulate uses in c‘ach area of a 
community is a primary reason for adopting a 
zoning ordinance. 'Fhe underlying purpose of 
segregating different types of uses is two-fold: 

1. To prevent the mixing of incompatible 
uses which may have such deleterious effec ts 
on one anotlier as to depreciate {xojRrty values 
and desirable environmental features; and 

2. To insure that uses reejuiring expensive 
public service facilities such as major utility 
lines and hcNHvily paved strec^ts are restricted to 
ifuKse areas where these facilities exist or an* 
planned to be installed. 

As indicated, the basic tvfK's of districts are 
ressidential, commercial and industrial. While 
some ordinances have moved in the dirc*c‘tion 
of mixing usc*s, it is probable that there will 
always be the necessity for ;i dc*gree of segre*g;i 
tion of these three use < lasses. 

Rfsidfntiai, Disiricts 

Residential projxTties aie by far the most nu- 
merous in any city, and they occupy the most 
land area. Regulation of losidential districts is 
therefore of great ejuantitative as well as cjuali- 
tative significance. 

Several th(‘C)ries Iiave been foHcnved in clevis 
ing residence district regulations. In older ordi 
nances, the practice was to divide residc*niial 
districts according to dwelling ty{H*s [Hrmitied. 
(Uistomarily such ordinances provided for sin 
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gle-family districts, two-family districts, and 
apartment districts. Some ordinances included 
four-family districts, row-house districts, board- 
ing house districts, fraternity and sorority dis- 
tricts, or other special residential classifications. 

In general, the arguments made for this clas- 
sification were that multiple family develop- 
ments might damage property values in 
single-family districts, that they tended to cut 
off the light and air of single-family neighbors, 
that their tenants took up all the curb parking 
space in the neighborhood, that the increased 
population density overloaded the street and 
utility systems, and that rental tenants did not 
take as good care of their properties as did 
owner-occupants in single-family residences. 

In recent ordinances some efforts have been 
made to eliminate particular adverse features 
of multi-family buildings and to permit the 
intermixture of dwelling classes. It is argued 
that neighborhoods made up of different dwell- 
ing categories are more interesting aestheti- 
cally, more socially satisfying and they have the 
practical advantage of enabling a family to 
meet its changing housing needs as it grows, 
without having to leave the neighborhood. Reg- 
ulations embodying this theory require multi- 
unit residences to have increased lot areas, to 
hold down population density; provide larger 
yards, to avoid cutting off light and air from 
their neighbors and to afford play space for 
children; and install adequate off-street park- 
ing. Where differentiation among residential 
districts is made in ordinances of this type, it is 
usually based on permitted population density. 
Zones with higher population densities are 
then located in proximity to community facili- 
ties, such as roads, utilities, etc. which will 
provide the higher level of service necessary to 
service the greater number of people per acre. 

If the older philosophy is followed, the city 
should be carefully studied in order to deter- 
mine the relative demand for different types of 
dwellings. The single-family residence is by far 
the most popular. Two-family residences, or 
duplexes, either side-by-side or one over the 
other are popular in some areas, but not in 
others. Apartment residences tend to be more 
popular in large cities than in small ones, al- 
though the increasing proportion of newly 


married, and older persons in the population 
may make this type of housing more popular 
everywhere in the future. 

Related Uses, In the natural development 
of any city, certain types of nonresidential uses 
tend to be associated with residential neighbor- 
hoods and the zoning ordinance should make 
provision for such uses in residence districts. 
Among them are churches, day nurseries, 
schools, colleges, libraries, museums, art galler- 
ies, municipal buildings, cemeteries, hospitals 
and sanitariums, golf courses and similar rec- 
reational facilities, and semi-agricultural uses. 
Some related uses may be permitted only as 
''special uses'' meeting the approval of the 
board of adjustment. Occasional ordinances 
permit certain nonresidential uses in the 
"lower" classes of residential districts but not 
in the "higher" classes. It is difficult to find a 
constitutional basis for discrimination of this 
sort. Courts have frowned on the efforts of 
some cities to confine such uses to business 
districts, where they cannot perform their func- 
tions as effectively. 

Home Occupations. Most zoning ordi- 
nances permit certain "customary home occu- 
pations" to be carried on in dwellings in resi- 
dential districts. Examples are physicians' and 
dentists' offices, professional offices, beauty sa- 
lons and art studios. Many of these occupations 
can be carried on in the home in an unobjec- 
tionable fashion, but all pose potentially seri- 
ous problems for the zoning enforcement 
officer. 

In an actual episode in a southeastern city, a 
woman started making sandwiches in her 
home. She found a responsive market and 
hired a couple of assistants, after which the 
business continued to grow, and she expanded 
operations into her garage. Then she bought a 
fleet of trucks, and paved her backyard as a 
parking area. What had started out innocently 
enough as a home occupation had become a 
major business, with detrimental effects on her 
residential neighborhood. Almost any success- 
ful home occupation may follow this course. 

To forestall these consequences, the ordi- 
nance should impose rigid controls on home 
occupations. It should list specifically the occu- 
pations that are permitted and severely limit 
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the size and type o£ permitted signs. A flat sign 
with the professional practitioner’s name there- 
on, with a maximum area of one and one-half 
square feet is a good standard. Employment of 
more than one person living outside the home 
should be barred. The percentage of floor area 
in the home that may be devoted to such an 
occupation must be set at a low figure, say 15 
per cent, to insure that the residential use of 
the property predominates. Other restrictions 
will be suggested by experience. 

Commercial Districts 

The proper zoning of commercial or business 
districts is still a subject of considerable debate 
and experimentation. Perhaps the worst fault 
of many early zoning ordinances was the prac- 
tice of overzoning for stores and other business 
uses. Property owners had the idea that if their 
lands were so zoned, they would be developed 
for commercial purposes and would be more 
valuable as a consequence. City ofl&cials 
thought that the best use that could be made of 
the frontage of all major thoroughfares and 
some of the minor ones was for business; civic 
boosters urged that plenty of space be left for 
business expansion. The net effect was the crea- 
tion of rundown slum areas, since large land 
areas were zoned for business and the adjacent 
lands were sterilized, inhibiting productive use. 
No property owner would spend much to im- 
prove residential property in an area zoned for 
business, due to lack of protection against his 
neighbor. There simply was not enough de- 
mand for business property to use all the land 
zoned for business enterprises, so existing prop- 
erties gradually deteriorated while their own- 
ers waited in vain for a commercial purchaser 
to appear. 

Only about two to five per cent of the total 
developed area of an average city is devoted to 
commercial uses. This amount is divided 
among the central business district, neighbor- 
hood shopping centers and other districts scat- 
tered throughout the city. While off-street 
parking requirements for new commercial cen- 
ters will raise the total space requirements 
somewhat, close examination should be given 
to any zoning ordinance that provides a 
markedly greater amount of land for commer- 


cial purposes than five per cent of the total. 

Possibly the greatest problem in commercial 
zoning today is the location of neighborhood 
and regional shopping centers. Due to the suc- 
cess of some of these centers, a boom has devel- 
oped, and many real estate developers are eager 
to follow the trend. From a planning point of 
view, there is frequently little basis for choice 
between a number of locations for a shopping 
center. At the same time, it is obvious that even 
complete service of all the natural trade area 
will not furnish enough business to support a 
center at every possible location. The planner 
hesitates to provide for too many shopping cen- 
ters, because several partially developed centers 
in fierce competition with one another will not 
be so desirable for the community as one or 
two thriving centers. 

At the same time, it is difficult to designate 
in advance any specific location as the only 
shopping center district, because this amounts 
to giving the lucky property owner a monop- 
oly. A number of jurisdictions have resolved 
this dilemma by spelling out in their ordi- 
nances the conditions under which an area will 
be rezoned for shopping center purposes and 
by placing the burden on the applicant to dem- 
onstrate that his tract meets these conditions. 
The city and county of Denver is one of many 
jurisdictions, experiencing rapid suburban 
growth, which reports success with this tech- 
nique. 

In the older zoning ordinances it was custo- 
mary to provide for a central business district, 
which might be subdivided into a retail busi- 
ness district and a wholesale business district; 
and for neighborhood business districts. The 
latter were designed for businesses such as gro- 
cery stores, drug stores, self-service laundries, 
and similar convenience goods establishments 
serving particular neighborhoods. This break- 
down of business districts is still probably the 
most common, especially among small and 
middle-sized cities. The draftsman should be 
particularly careful, in preparing regulations 
for neighborhood business districts, to ban 
businesses of a type that will be detrimental to 
residential properties in the vicinity by reason 
of excessive noise, light, or night operation. 

In cities of 100,000 and over, where the 
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range of commercial uses is greater, marketing 
experts are now called in to help develop func- 
tional groupings of businesses, and many new 
zoning classifications are appearing. These new 
districts are based on two sets of criteria: rela- 
tive service areas and economic compatibility. 
Following the former criterion, districts are 
provided for convenience centers to serve the 
needs of their immediate neighborhoods; com- 
munity shopping centers offering a wider range 
of goods for surrounding residential areas; 
major shopping centers serving large portions 
of the city; and the central business district. 
From the standpoint of economic compatibil- 
ity, uses are broken down into retail uses, serv- 
ice uses (gas stations, theaters, and so on) , and 
commercial uses (auto sales, small manufactur- 
ing operations, and so on) . 

Under this arrangement, service stations, 
warehouses, wholesale houses, and similar uses 
may be banned from retail districts, not be- 
cause they are considered obnoxious in any 
way, but because the marketing specialists ob- 
serve that they are ‘‘dead spaces” that tend to 
break up the pattern of pedestrian shopping 
from one store to another. 

In smaller cities, it will also be useful to 
establish separate districts for professional of- 
fices and service agencies such as funeral 
homes. These “professional” districts might be 
located in the vicinity of the courthouse and 
hospitals and on the fringes of retail marketing 
areas. They serve as buffer areas between busi- 
ness districts and residential districts and also 
serve as transitional uses for old residences bor- 
dering existing business districts. 

Another useful type of district is a highway 
service district for service stations, motels, res- 
taurants, and similar business. Some ordi- 
nances provide for parking lot districts adja- 
cent to the central business district, but the 
legal validity of this classification is question- 
able; it is probably better to permit parking 
lots as “Special Permit” uses in residence dis- 
tricts within a given distance of business dis- 
tricts and make them subject to stringent 
screening and construction standards. 

Customarily, there have always been a cer- 
tain number of mixed uses in commercial dis- 
tricts. Residences are ordinarily permitted, al- 


though they are required to meet the same 
yard, height, and use provisions as a residence 
in a residential district. Some ordinances pro- 
hibit residences in business districts, largely as a 
means of discouraging premature applications 
for rezoning from residential to business classi- 
fication. Questions have been raised, however, 
as to whether it is desirable to eliminate apart- 
ments over business establishments in which 
owners and sales people can live. On balance, 
it would seem that with the provision of ade- 
quate off-street parking, this mixture would be 
a wise one. 

Light manufacturing operations, such as 
bakeries, watchmakers, shoe repair shops, and 
oculists, are also customarily permitted in busi- 
ness districts, subject to restrictions on the 
maximum number of employees, the maxi- 
mum horsepower used in machinery, and simi- 
lar factors governing the size of the operation. 
This avoids the inadvertent creation of manu- 
facturing zones. 

Industrial Districts 

Industrial districts at one time were regarded 
as dumping grounds, so far as the zoning ordi- 
nance was concerned, and all land that could 
not otherwise be classified satisfactorily was put 
into an industrial classification. Today, it is 
recognized that prime industrial land is a 
relatively scarce commodity which should be 
identified and preserved. To compound the 
problem, industry now needs more space than 
formerly, due to a change of design from multi- 
ple story plants to single story plants and be- 
cause industries are now required to provide 
adequate off-street parking space for workers* 
cars. Many firms also wish to have an appropri- 
ate setting for their plants, complete with 
generous setbacks and landscaping. 

A major step toward the preservation of in- 
dustrial areas is the banning of residences in 
these districts: this makes sense both for the 
residential property owner and for the indus- 
trialist. If it is detrimental to a residential dis- 
trict to introduce an industry into its midst, it 
is far more detrimental for isolated residences 
to be situated in the middle of an industrial 
district. Additionally, if industrial property is 
once divided into residential lots, the probabil- 
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ity is that it will never again be used for indus- 
trial purposes because of the difficulty of reas- 
sembling the land. Even scattered residential 
owners in the area will interfere with indus- 
trial operations by demanding that the plants 
reduce the noise and fumes that may be inci- 
dental to their normal operations. Finally, the 
municipality may be forced, by reason of the 
residential development, to locate schools in 
unsuitable locations. 

On the other hand, if the property owner has 
to wait too long before an industrial purchaser 
for his land apjKiars, he may be able to per- 
suade the courts that the ordinance has de- 
prived him of any beneficial use of his land, 
'rhis means that the amount of industrial space 
preserved must be based on a realistic appraisal 
of present and future demands. 

Most zoning ordinances j)rovide for two 
clas.ses of industrial districts; light manufactur- 
ing and heavy manufacturing, although it is 
becoming mort^ common to see additional S|>c- 
cial pur|K)se imlustrial /.ones. In general, the 
distinction between the two is based on the 
degree of noxious effect usually produced by a 
given ojKTation, that is, the amount of noise, 
smoke, odor, <lust, vibration, and glare that the 
public has come to associate with each indus- 
try. The. regulations themselves merely list j>er- 
mitted or prohibited industries by industry 
type. 

Many of the newer zoning onlinances have 
adopted the more logical approach of prescrib- 
ing '"jx^rformance standards” for industry. In- 
stead of merely listing {>ermitte<l industries, 
these? ordinances j)rescribe the maximum 
amount of noise, smoke, dust, and other exter- 
nal effects tliat an industry in a given district 
may produce. I’he wor.se the effects fxrmiited, 
the lower tlie industry is on the scale of indus- 
trial districts. Theoretically, under this ap- 
proach if a ”heavy” industry .succeeded in 
modifying its processes so as to minimize these 
external effects, it wotdd be permitted in a 
”higher” district than a ”light” industry which 
was more careless about thtvsc* matters. 

The {xnnissible effec ts for any given indus- 
try are (lescri!>etl in tec fmical terms, such as for 
noise, decif)els within a certain frecjuetuy 
range; for smoke and particulate matter, diam- 


eter of particles, weight per unit area, and in- 
tensity as measured by the Ringelmann Chart 
published and used by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. The maintenance of these standards re- 
quires the perfection of measuring techniques, 
the use of delicate measuring instruments, and 
the personnel to man them. 

The use of performance standards has much 
in its favor, but as may be seen, it does require 
enforcement personnel with technical ability 
much higher than the average — perhaps unreal- 
istically high in terms of ordinary municipal 
salary scales. One solution to this problem is to 
require the manufacturing establishment con- 
cerned to pay the cost of technical assistance 
where rough tests by tl\e enforcement officer 
indicate that it may be in violation of the 
ordinance. Other municipalities have hired 
specialists as part-time consultants to assist in 
the more delicate measurements and determi- 
nations. 

Another problem of fxrformance standards, 
which may be even more serious, is that some 
industrialists are reportedly unwilling to locate 
in areas where they cannot determine compli- 
ance with the law until after they liuve built 
their plants and begun ojxrations. It is sus- 
jxeted, too, that city councils may not want to 
enforce regulations in all cases, where viola- 
tions appear only at this late stage. Finally, the 
.state of technology is not yet suflfkiemly ad- 
vanced for the {x?rmissible levels of all types of 
obnoxiousness to fx* known. Many such ordi- 
nance retjuiremems are still exfXTirnental at 
the present time. 

Ofen Land Districts 

Many cities have Ixen undecided afK)ut how to 
zone land that apparently is not yet ready for 
development. A desirable solution from many 
.stand{K)ints is to put this land into an “open 
land district” in which agricultural uses, rec- 
reational uses, .suc h M park.s and golf courses, 
public uses, airiK)rts, reservoirs, and similar 
uses, are {xrmitted. If subdivision and clevelop 
ment of these areas is prohibited until the land 
is rezoned, injurious development will proba- 
bly be prevented until the land is ready for its 
Ixst use. In many cases, ofxn land uses may be 
the most desirable from the city's standjjoint as 
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a permanent type of development. However, 
the courts have been quick to strike down at- 
tempts to control the price of public acquisi- 
tion of land by the device of placing unduly 
tight zoning regulations on it. This is an abuse 
of the power to zone, is not supportable at law 
and should be avoided. 

Another type of open land district is a “flood 
plain district,*’ consisting of river bottom lands 
and areas subject to flooding. In these areas 
there is a prohibition against the construction 
of structures that would be damaged by high 
waters. Regulations of this nature require ex- 
tensive engineering surveys and analysis, but 
the value to the individual and the public can 
be most significant. 

Regulation of Structures 

Regulations dealing with lot sizes, yard sizes, 
and the height and bulk of structures are aimed 
directly at the qualities that collectively con- 
tribute toward “livability.” They attempt to 
control the population density in various areas; 


to insure adequate light, air, and privacy; to af- 
ford safe play space for children and recreation 
space for older persons; to reduce fire hazards; 
and in general to maintain a healthful and safe 
environment. They have sometimes been called 
dimensional requirements, since they are gen- 
erally shown as a series of measurements or 
relationships of one kind or another. 

As in the case of use regulations, a pro- 
nounced trend in recent years has been toward 
more flexibility. At one time, dimensional reg- 
ulations were almost universally expressed in 
terms of nonvariable requirements. Any struc- 
ture erected in a given district could not ex- 
ceed a specified height, and it was required to 
have front, side, and rear yards of certain di- 
mensions. When all of these specifications were 
considered together, they constituted an invisi- 
ble envelope over each lot, through which the 
building could not protrude, but which it 
might fill completely. The characteristic shape 
of the New York skyline is a good example of 
the visual effect of this kind of regulation. It 
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Fk;ure 15-5. ** Angle of light obstruction*' or **bulk 
control plane" 


has become evident that this approach unduly 
limits design possibilities, and some recent or- 
dinance provisions have l>een devised to afford 
greater lee^vay to the designer witliout sacrific- 
ing control objectives. 

An exceeding {K)pular device is the ‘'floor- 
area ratio/' which is graphically illustrated in 
Figure 15-4. An ordinance using this <ontrol 
specifies the relationsliip between: (1) the area 
of permitted floor space in a structure, anti (2) 
the area of the lot on which it is situated. The 
designer may then choose a variety of building 
forms in which this relationship is preserved. 
For instance, a floor-area ratio of 2.0 {)crmits 
the builder to erect a two-story building cover- 
ing the entire lot, a four-story building cover- 
ing one-half of the lot, an eight-story building 
covering one-fourth of the lot, and .so on. 

Floor-area ratios for different classe.s of dis- 
tricts might 1h* 0.7 for residential areas; in busi- 
ness districts, it might begin at 1.0 and increase 
to 12.0 or lO.O; and the new one-story tyjx* of 
manufacturing plant might be limited to a 
maximum ratio of l.O in undeveloped manu- 


facturing or industrial districts. Any such regu- 
lations should, of course, reflect an analysis of 
existing structures to determine what is reason- 
able in any given district. 

A second device is the "bulk control plane." 
Ordinances employing this device do not s[)ec- 
ify maximum lieights in feet or a permitted 
number of stories. Instead, they recognize the 
purpose of height limitation, namely to assure 
light and air to the neighbors of the structure: 
and describe a plane beginning at a certain 
height above the ground at the lot line and 
sloping upward over the lot at a given angle. 
Thus, in effect, a pyramidal "tent" is described, 
and the builder may erect his building to any 
height and shajx^ that does not penetrate this 
lent, see Figure l5-'5. A variation of this device 
sj>ecifies an "average angle of light ol>stru<- 
tion" and jH^rmits the builder to [H*netrate the 
"tent" with portions of the frontage of his 
building, if he leaves an etpiivalent anuuim of 
space inside the tent free of obstructions, see 
Figure 15-4). Another related provision sjh*< ifies 
an area of re([uired window exposure for each 
outside window, so that occupants of the build- 
ing may have light and air. 

A third major device apjK^aring in retem 
ordinances is the replacement of non variable 
yard reejuirements (di.stribuu*d among side, 
front, and rear yards) by a reejuirement merely 
that there be a certain amount of unobstriu ted 
ojKm .space on the lot for each dwelling unit, 
with considerable flexibility of IcKaiion. Some 
ordinances even jHTmii this recpiiremeiu to be 
met by suitable space in the form of balconies 
or on the top of flat r<K)fs. in high density 
districts. Other ordinances do not sjH»<ify any 
amount of reejuired yard space; instead they 
state the maximum jH?rtentage of the lot tliat 
may be covered f>y a building. 

A fourth approac h which is gaining jKipular 
iiy is to otter "premiums" to the projKTty 
owner who includes certain design features in 
his new building. For example, a f)uilding witfn 
an arcade at street level, with a landst;tjH‘d 
pla/a, or with setbacks at fiarticular flcHrr levels 
might be jKTinitted to excecnl normal floor area 
ratio or height limitations. J ims, the munici. 
pality providers an economic incentive to f)uild 
er.H to install addc*d community ametulies. Ex- 
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Figure 15-6, Average angle of light obstruction 


treme care must be exercised to balance the 
gain to the public against encroachment due to 
over-liberalization of the zoning provisions. 

Recently, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has developed a new measure of land use 
activity, termed the Land Use Intensity (LUI) 
rating, which offers great promise in providing 
an even more sensitive control of residential 
development, while preserving the maximum 
flexibility in design solutions, mixtures of 
housing type and variety in dwelling size. Nor- 
folk, Virginia and Frederick County, Maryland, 
have adopted ordinances incorporating this 
new technique and Fairfax County, Virginia, 
has a particularly well-designed proposal under 
consideration. 

A technique of considerable interest, which 
has been successfully used throughout the 
country, is that of “cluster” zoning, whereby a 
land developer is allowed to reduce the mini- 
mum size of his lots below that specified in the 
zoning ordinance for the district in which his 
land is located, if, in return, the land thus 
gained is preserved as permanent open space 
for the benefit of the community. This proce- 
dure allows continued control of overall popu- 
lation density, but reduces, in many cases, the 
disruptive impact of development by permit- 
ting the more rugged or difficult land to be left 
open as cluster land. 

When such devices as these are used in a 
coordinated fashion, they open up a whole new 


range of possibilities for the architect, site 
planner, and the landscape architect, while 
still advancing the objectives of zoning. 

Even when such new devices are used, how- 
ever, the more conventional approach is still 
followed in some districts, perhaps in combina- 
tion with some of the newer devices. The fol- 
lowing discussion is intended as a guide to 
cities concerned with older types of regulation. 

Height Regulations 

Height regulations may be expressed in feet, 
stories, or with reference to the width of the 
street on which a building fronts, e.g. permit- 
ting a building height of “X'’ times the width 
of the street. Where limitations are given in 
feet, two points should be noted. First, to avoid 
disputes, the ordinance should specify the 
exact manner in which measurements are to be 
made. Second, there is a danger that some 
buildings may be built with lower ceilings than 
ordinarily desirable, in order to fit an extra 
story or two into the permitted height. When 
street widths vary in a district, basing height 
limitations on street widths may produce com- 
plicated situations. The simple measurement 
of a maximum number of feet is preferable. 

In many cities, buildings in the central busi- 
ness district are permitted to exceed the maxi- 
mum height, if there is a series of setbacks 
from lot lines corresponding to the increase in 
building height. This device has produced the 
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familiar wedding-cake construction of the sky- 
scraper. In addition, most ordinances permit 
such structures as chimneys, spires, monu- 
ments, domes, cooling towers, and elevator tow- 
ers to exceed the usual height limitations. 

Typical height limitations in single-family 
and two-family residence districts are 35 feet or 
two and one-half stories. In apartment districts, 
depending on the nature of the city, permitted 
heights may range up to 150 feet or fifteen 
stories. Neighborhood business districts rarely 
have height limitations much in excess of adja- 
cent residential districts, but central business 
districts may have permitted heights of 150 feet 
or more. Industrial districts frequently have 
height limitations of up to eight stories, but 
such limitations are probably excessively high 
for the newer districts, since modern plants are 
seldom more than two stories, and most often 
only one story high. 

All of the above limitations are maximum 
building heights. A few cities have attempted 
to fix minimum building heights for their 
downtown business districts. Courts have char- 
acterized such requirements as being based 
solely on aesthetic grounds, outside the pur- 
poses for which the police power may be in- 
voked, and have therefore invalidated them. 

A special type of height limitation is that 
imposed on structures in the vicinity of air- 
ports. While these limitations are commonly 
found in airport zoning ordinances, some cities 
have incorporated them in their regular zoning 
ordinances. The latter course is preferable from 
the standpoint of simplifying the laws with 
which a citizen must comply. 

Regulation of Building Bulk 

Bulk regulations are closely related to height 
regulations. Most ordinances achieve some con- 
trol over building bulk through height limita- 
tions and yard requirements, if not by the 
newer devices outlined at the beginning of this 
section. Some rely heavily on provisions speci- 
fying the maximum percentage of the lot area 
that may be covered by buildings. Some re- 
quire increased side and rear yards when the 
building exceeds certain dimensions. 

One type of bulk regulation deserves special 
mention. This is a requirement that residences 


must have specified minimum floor areas or 
minimum cubic content. The legal validity of 
such regulations depends largely on the city's 
ability to show that they represent the mini- 
mum space needed for the mental and physical 
health of occupants of the residence. Where 
the requirements are unduly high, the courts 
may invalidate them on the basis that they are 
merely attempts to preserve particular neigh- 
borhoods as sites for large and expensive homes 
or to upgrade the neighborhood at the expense 
of the newcomer. The same reasoning may be 
used to invalidate minimum-size requirements 
that differ from one type of residence district to 
another. If requirements are truly based on 
considerations of health, they should be the 
same in neighborhoods of modest homes as 
they are in wealthy neighborhoods. In most 
cases floor space requirements of 500 or 600 
square feet per family for a dwelling, regardless 
of where it is situated in the city, would proba- 
bly be upheld as reasonable. 

Lot Area Regulations and Similar Controls 

The most common method of regulating popu- 
lation density is through provisions prescribing 
the minimum lot areas that must be provided 
for each dwelling unit. Such requirements have 
additional importance as health measures in 
areas where sewage disposal is through septic 
tanks or water supply is by individual wells. In 
areas of this type, regulations should be based 
at least in part on advice of the local health 
authority. Minimum lot size requirements are 
not usually imposed on business and industrial 
districts, except for dwellings that might be 
constructed therein. 

The possibility of mixing residential types in 
a single neighborhood has already been men- 
tioned. Where this is done, an essential feature 
is a sliding scale of minimum lot sizes, based on 
the number of dwelling units per lot. In other 
words, the owner desiring to erect a multiple- 
unit dwelling may do so provided his lot is 
commensurately larger than that required for a 
single-family residence. Although occasionally 
an ordinance requires the same number of 
square feet of lot size for each dwelling unit, in 
most cases the space required for each addi- 
tional unit after the first is somewhat less than 
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that required for the first unit on the lot. 

In recent years an increasing number of ordi- 
nances have provided for ' 'agricultural,” "es- 
tate,” "open land,” or other types of districts 
with very large minimum lot size requirements. 
Although court decisions in some states have 
upheld requirements of as much as five-acre 
lots, such requirements are extremely rare and 
should be imposed only where there are highly 
unusual circumstances. 20,000 square feet 
(slightly less than one-half acre) is the largest 
requirement to be found in ordinary circum- 
stances, and most cities have a set of residence 
districts whose requirements range from 10,000 
square feet down to as low as 2,500 square feet 
per dwelling unit. 

Where very large lot sizes are required, 
courts are likely to insist that the municipality 
offer detailed factual arguments as to the neces- 
sity for such requirements. Ordinarily, require- 
ments for the largest lot sizes are based on such 
factors as absence of public water or sewer 
facilities, efforts to encourage truck gardening, 
absence of adequate fire-fighting facilities, and 
possibly the need to protect the community’s 
tax base through preservation of high-value 
neighborhoods (although some courts may re- 
ject this as a proper basis) . The requirements 
for the smallest lots may actually be less than 
the desirable minima, but may be necessitated 
by existing patterns of land development in 
older neighborhoods. 

To avoid evasion of the spirit of minimum 
lot area requirements through the use of odd- 
shaped lots (such as very deep, narrow lots 
whose rear portions are unusable because of 
terrain features) most ordinances couple such 
requirements with minimum lot width require- 
ments. These requirements should take into 
consideration existing lot widths in the area 
regulated, but should also be large enough to 
provide space for construction of a ranch-style 
house with the required side yards in areas 
where that type of construction is popular. 
Otherwise there will be many applications to 
the board of adjustment for relief from side- 
yard requirements. A definition of how to 
measure lot widths in cases of irregularly- 
shaped lots should also be included in the ordi- 
nance. 


Yard Regulations 

Yard regulations are usually divided into 
front-, rear-, and side-yard requirements. Most 
ordinances require front and side yards in resi- 
dential districts only, or for residences situated 
in other districts, although a growing number 
of ordinances require front yards in certain 
classes of business and industrial districts. Fig- 
ure 15-7 illustrates the use of yards in an indus- 
trial park district. Occasionally the property 
owner is given the option of using such space 
for off-street parking requirements as well, al- 
though many planners regard this as bad prac- 
tice because a parking space does not have the 
same characteristics as a yard. 

Front-yard requirements are commonly ex- 
pressed in four ways: (1) as a minimum num- 
ber of feet between the front lot line and the 
front of the building; (2) as a percentage of 
the lot depth; (3) as a relationship to the front 
yards of other buildings which have already 
been constructed in the immediate neighbor- 
hood; (4) as a minimum number of feet be- 
tween the front of the building and the center 
line of the street. 

Most ordinances require that new buildings 
conform to the building lines established by 
certain neighboring structures (subject to max- 
imum and minimum limits) . For areas where 
there are no neighboring structures, a standard 
front-yard distance is also expressed. 

Front-yard requirements are related to the 



Figure 15-7. Required window exposure 
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setback requirements that occasionally appear 
in separate ordinances. Sometimes front yards 
are increased for lots fronting on major thor- 
oughfares, to remove residences from the noise, 
smoke, dust, fumes, and traffic dangers asso- 
ciated with such arteries. If front yards are 
increased in depth along major thoroughfares, 
the requirement should be on this basis, rather 
than for the stated purpose of subsequent 
street widening. A number of ordinances 
aimed at street-widening were invalidated early 
in the 20th century, and those decisions may 
yet be used to confound the unwary. 

Front-yard depths vary considerably. The 
usual rule of thumb for determining appropri- 
ate requirements is that the total distance be- 
tween buildings facing one another (including 
the street right-of-way) is between two and 
three times the maximum height limit for the 
district. Common front-yard requirements in 
single-family districts range from 25 to 40 feet; 
they are usually somewhat less in older multi- 
ple-unit districts, but requirements for newer 
districts may be greater, in order to provide 
adequate play space for children. 

Side-yard requirements should be based in 
part on fire insurance requirements, being in- 
creased in areas where fire protection is inade- 
quate. In most cities, at least five to eight feet 
on either side of the building is required. Some 
requirements vary according to the height or 
length of the building or according to the num- 
ber of dwelling units it contains. Although side 
yards are not usually required in business dis- 
tricts, where they are provided they should be 
at least three feet in width, so that they can be 
entered and cleaned easily. 

Rear-yard requirements may be expressed 
either in feet or as a percentage of lot depth. 
Commonly, minimum depths ranging from 15 
to 40 feet are required. Ordinances customarily 
permit the erection of accessory buildings 
(such as garages and woodsheds) in rear yards, 
provided: (1) they do not occupy more than a 
stated percentage of the required yard; (2) 
equivalent open space is left elsewhere on the 
lot; and (3) they are located at stated distances 
from all lot lines. 

Corner lots present problems that should be 
dealt with specifically. One of these problems is 


to insure visibility for motorists. This is done 
by prohibiting any structure or planting more 
than a certain specified height (often two to 
four feet) above the curb level within a dis- 
tance of 20 to 40 feet from a street intersection. 
Another relates to blocks where buildings face 
each of two intersecting streets. In this situa- 
tion the “side-yard" requirement for the corner 
lot is usually increased to a distance more 
closely approximating the front-yard require- 
ment of the neighboring lot. Any accessory 
buildings on the corner lot are required to 
remain behind front-yard lines applying to ad- 
joining lots. 

As means of affording additional outside 
window openings for the benefit of their ten- 
ants, many buildings contain outer courts 
(open on at least one side) or inner courts 
(completely surrounded by the building) . 
Many zoning ordinances specify the minimum 
size for such courts. Required dimensions nor- 
mally vary according to the number of stories 
above the bottom of the court, the distance 
from the closed end to the open end of an open 
court, and whether or not the structure is in 
residential use. The minimum widths of outer 
courts generally vary from four to 12 feet, and 
inner courts from four to 20 feet. 

Most ordinances permit encroachments of 
various types on the required yards and courts. 
Such things as open fire escapes, chimneys, 
flues, cornices and eaves, and occasionally bay 
windows fall within the permitted types of en- 
croachments. While open porches and carports 
are frequently added to this category, the possi- 
bility that they might be enclosed later can 
create enforcement problems. 

Off-Street Parking and Loading 

A special type of open-space requirement is the 
provision for off-street parking and loading 
spaces. Such spaces may or may not be per- 
mitted to occupy required yard spaces (as al- 
ready indicated, they probably should not); in 
either case, the ordinance should deal with this 
aspect specifically. In general, the amount of 
space required depends on use of the property. 
This is not a satisfactory solution, since the use 
of a building may change from time to time, 
when it is no longer possible to secure ad- 
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ditional space. If a furniture store were to be 
sold for use as a five-and-ten cent store, for ex- 
ample, the need for parking space would obvi- 
ously increase markedly. While the ordinance 
may prohibit the issuance of occupancy per- 
mits in such situations until satisfactory ar- 
rangements are made for off-street parking, a 
court might very well decide that such a pro- 
hibition represented an unreasonable require- 
ment in a particular case. 

Some ordinances allow the property owner 
to meet off-street parking space requirements 
by providing space on another lot within a 
stated distance from the lot on which the main 
use is located. Where this arrangement is per- 
mitted, the ordinance should specify that the 
parking space must be owned by the same per- 
son who owns the property under review. Un- 
less this is required, difficult cases could arise, 
for instance, when a lease on a parking lot 
expires and the owner of the lot attempts to 
convert it to some other use. 

Other Ordinance Provisions 

Nonconforming Uses. At the time a zoning 
ordinance is originally adopted, there are, in 
almost every district, some uses that existed 
before the ordinance was adopted, which do 
not conform to the use regulations or the di- 
mensional regulations for the district. These 
are known as nonconforming uses. Other such 
uses are created from time to time by amend- 
ments to the zoning ordinance. In order to 
make the adoption of a zoning ordinance polit- 
ically and fii^ancially feasible, and because of 
some doubt as to the constitutionality of doing 
otherwise, drafts of early ordinances allowed 
nonconforming uses to continue as they were at 
the time of adoption of the ordinance or 
amendment, subject only to certain provisions 
designed to limit the enlargement of the non- 
conforming use and to restrict rebuilding after 
damage through the effluxion of time, or by 
fire, weather or natural calamity. These provi- 
sions normally prohibit: 

1. The enlargement or extension of a non- 
conforming use; 

2. The resumption of a nonconforming use 
after discontinuance for a stated period of 
time; 


3. The changing of a nonconforming use to 
any other use save one in a “higher” classifica- 
tion; 

4. The rebuilding or reconstruction of a 
nonconforming use after a specified degree of 
damage or destruction. 

Nonconforming use provisions, in practice, 
have not led to their general elimination. 

Two new techniques for the control and 
elimination of nonconforming uses have ap- 
peared in some recent ordinances. One is the 
classification of nonconformities into: 

1. Nonconforming uses of open land such as 
junk yards and used car lots; 

2. Nonconforming uses of conforming build- 
ings, such as a funeral home utilizing an old 
residence in a residential district; 

3. Nonconforming uses of buildings usable 
only for nonconforming purposes; such as a 
gasoline service station in a residence district; 

4. Buildings that are nonconforming only so 
far as they violate dimensional regulations, 
such as a residence in a residential district with 
smaller side yards than the ordinance requires. 

These different types of nonconformities ob- 
viously present varying problems, and require 
treatment in different ways. 

A second emerging technique is to provide 
for the elimination of nonconforming uses — 
immediately, after a uniform period of time, or 
after varying periods of time. The last ap- 
proach, sometimes referred to as the “amortiza- 
tion of nonconforming uses,” is based on the 
philosophy of allowing the owner to amortize 
over a period of time the cost of his investment. 
It is perhaps the most equitable, since it is 
obviously less difficult to eliminate a junkyard 
or a billboard, representing minimal capital 
investment, than a concrete building. The 
courts have given these provisions a mixed re- 
ception, depending somewhat upon the 
amount of the capital involved in individual 
cases. 

There are also different methods for admin- 
istrative treatment of nonconforming use 
Some ordinances nominate the zoning enforce- 
ment officer to inventory and control noncon- 
forming uses. Some require the owner of a 
nonconforming use to secure a certificate of 
occupancy or use permit for that use within a 
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Stated period after adoption of the ordinance 
or amendment that renders it nonconforming. 
Failure to obtain such a certificate is prima 
facie evidence that the use is not entitled to 
nonconforming status. Some more recent ordi- 
nances require annual registration by the own- 
ers of all nonconforming uses. The pupose of 
all these provisions is to secure a more accurate 
record for use in enforcement procedures. 

Large-Scale Building Projects 

The practice has already been described under 
which some ordinances give special treatment 
to the developers of large-scale projects such as 
“planned unit developments.” Frequently 
these projects involve the construction of a 
great number of rental units on a single tract 
of land, and it is unreasonable to require the 
developer to subdivide the tract to provide lot 
lines from which yards and other dimensional 
features can be measured. Some projects in- 
volve the planning and construction of a com- 
plete community, including business districts 
and industrial plants. The customary proce- 
dure for such projects requires the developer to 
submit his plans to the planning commission 
for its recommendations and to the governing 
body for approval. He is required to meet over- 
all density requirements and open space re- 
quirements, but often regulations may be re- 
laxed to varying degrees consistent with the 
protection of the public at large, the neighbor- 
ing properties and the future residents of the 
project. Because approval of such plans is so 
closely related to amendment of the zoning 
ordinance and to approval of a subdivision 
plan, this procedure is preferable to turning 
the matter over to the board of adjustment. 
Planned unit developments are dealt with at 
greater length in Chapter 16. 

Enforcement Provisions 

The zoning ordinance should contain detailed 
provisions regulating the administration and 
enforcement of the zoning ordinance, as de- 
scribed later in this chapter. In the absence of 
such provisions, a court may find there has 
been unlawful delegation of legislative author- 
ity to the enforcement officer or to the board of 
adjustment, or that ordinance provisions per- 


mit arbitrary and discriminatory actions on the 
part of these officials. 

The ordinance should provide for the ap- 
pointment and specify the powers and duties of 
the enforcement officer and of the board of 
adjustment. It should provide for the issuance 
of building permits and of occupancy or use 
permits, both for ordinary cases and for non- 
conforming uses. It should provide penalties 
for violations of the ordinance. Penalty provi- 
sions usually authorize the imposition of a fine 
or imprisonment for each day on which a viola- 
tion continues, the securing of an injunction 
against the violator of the ordinance, or the 
securing of a mandatory injunction ordering 
the removal of an illegal structure. Since many 
of these matters are covered in the normal state 
enabling act, that act should be studied care- 
fully before the ordinance provisions are 
drafted. Here the counsel of the legal officer 
will be invaluable. 

Conflict with Other Ordinances 
OR Deed Restrictions 

Occasionally the requirements of other ordi- 
nances will be more severe than those of the 
zoning ordinance. At other times, less severe 
requirements of such ordinances will be cited 
as a reason for non-compliance with the zoning 
ordinance. The zoning ordinance should make 
clear that the most stringent provisions will 
prevail. 

Similarly, it is well to indicate in the zoning 
ordinance that deed restrictions will not have 
the effect of overruling any provisions of the 
zoning ordinance and that it is not the intent 
of the ordinance to supersede any deed restric- 
tions that are more stringent. In the absence of 
such provisions, the courts ordinarily reach the 
same conclusions, but many citizens are puz- 
zled about the relationship between overlap- 
ping restrictions and a specific statement will 
often obviate recourse to the courts. 


Administration of the Zoning Ordinance 

Regardless of how much care and study goes 
into the preparation of the zoning ordinance 
and the excellence of the finished product, it 
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will have no effect unless it is enforced. A zon- 
ing ordinance can be destroyed in three ways: 

1. By laxity or indifference on the part of 
the zoning enforcement officer in carrying out 
his duties; 

2. By over-liberality on the part of the board 
of adjustment in granting variances; and 

3. By willingness on the part of the legisla- 
tive body to adopt unwise amendments to the 
ordinance based on the applications of indi- 
vidual property owners. 

When any of these things happen, public 
confidence in zoning is shaken, violators are 
encouraged, and judicial support for the ordi- 
nance is more difficult to obtain. 

The enforcement process should not involve 
the legislative body: the zoning enforcement 
officer bears the primary responsibility for han- 
dling individual cases, subject to appeals to the 
board of adjustment and thence to the courts. 
Although some governing bodies attempt to 
inject themselves into the process, they are in 
most cases acting contrary to statutory provi- 
sions, and their actions may be challenged in 
the courts. 

The Zoning Enforcement Officer 

The zoning enforcement officer is the key man 
in the whole administrative process, since he 
alone comes in contact with all the individual 
cases. Many property owners are completely 
dependent on him for their understanding of 
the zoning ordinance and its underlying pur- 
poses. Through his tact and persuasive abili- 
ties, widespread compliance can be brought 
about with the minimum of legal action. If he 
lacks these qualities, a continuous flow of 
“problem cases“ can be expected. 

The zoning enforcement officer may be the 
local building inspector or a member of the 
inspection department. This is because the du- 
ties of the inspector normally include issuing 
building permits and making inspections 
under the building code, and perhaps making 
periodic inspections for violations of that code 
and for fire hazards. It is a simple matter for 
him to check compliance with the zoning ordi- 
nance at the same time that he is carrying out 
these other duties. 

Although making the building inspector the 


zoning enforcement officer is the predominant 
organizational arrangement, two other ap- 
proaches have been followed in some cities. In 
some cases, it is believed that the local building 
inspector does not have sufficient background 
in the theory and practice of zoning to enforce 
the zoning ordinance, so this function has been 
placed under the jurisdiction of the planning 
department. Where this has been done, of 
course, there must be very close working rela- 
tionships with the inspection department. 

In other cases, separate departments of zon- 
ing administration have been created. Advo- 
cates of this arrangement point out that such a 
department is more apt to give attention to 
violations of the zoning ordinance which do 
not involve building construction or altera- 
tion, than is the case with the usual building 
inspection department. A further advantage to 
placing zoning administration outside the 
planning department is that it enables the 
planning staff to concentrate on studies and 
plans, without being diverted by day-to-day ad- 
ministration problems. In a few cities, the de- 
partment of zoning administration has also 
been assigned some of the functions normally 
performed by the board of adjustment, includ- 
ing the handling of certain types of special 
exceptions and variances. This arrangement, 
too, necessitates close coordination with the in- 
spection department. 

In general, the enforcement officer (wher- 
ever located organizationally) is charged with 
carrying out the literal provisions of the zoning 
ordinance. He has no discretion to modify 
those provisions in individual cases. He issues 
zoning permits; checks to see that the work is 
carried out in accordance with the permit; 
issues a certificate of occupancy (sometimes 
called a use permit, which may be a more de- 
scriptive term) if the completed structure 
meets ordinance requirements; issues such a 
certificate whenever the use of the property 
changes; administers provisions of the ordi- 
nance dealing with nonconforming uses; makes 
periodic checks for violations of the ordinance; 
initiates court action to prevent or halt viola- 
tions of the ordinance; and keeps records of 
individual cases. He may also serve as a secre- 
tary for the board of adjustment and see that 
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proper legal notice is given for board of adjust- 
ment cases. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the zoning ordinance is not a self-enforcing 
piece of legislation and must, therefore, be 
given clt)se attention by the members of the 
municipal administration. Great strides have 
been made in the improvement of zoning tech- 
niciues, but. unfortunately, the same progress 
has not been matle in obtaining general accept- 
ance of tiie fact that a considerable amount of 
effort needs to be put into the enforcement of 
the zoning ordinance on a day-to-day basis in 
order to gain the benefit of these new tech- 
nujues, 

rur ZoNiNO Board of AnjtfSTMFNT 

Nearly all zoning ordinances and enabling acts 
provitle for the creation of a !)oar<l of adjust- 
ment, sometimes called a lK)anl of appeals, to 
hear appeals on the enforcement oflicer's deci- 
sions and to grant relief from literal enforce- 
ment of the ordiname in certain hardsliip sit- 
uations. I'his lK)ard is customarily a group of 
unjjaid citizens working on a part-time basis. 
Because of tlie heavy workload of zoning cases 
in some large cities, suggestions have been 
made that a special zoning court, similar to 
traffic, housing, and domestic relations courts, 
might assume this function. !)ut no such courts 
have yet be<*n created. 

CoMFosmoN OF riiK Board 

Ilie membership of tlie Ijoard of adjustment is 
almost always specified in the state zoning 
enal>Iing act. Usually this provides for a five- 
member board, serving overlapping terms, al- 
though some state statutes allow up to 15 
members. It has becai found, however, that a 
five-meml>er board is the most convenient. Be- 
cause most enabling ac ts r<*<juire the affirmative 
vote of four numibers in order to grant relief to 
an aj)plicaut, it is d(*sirable that the <juoi urn for 
meetings of the board hv fixed at five meiuljers. 
With this ([uorum recjuiremem in mind, some 
enabling acts provide for ap{K>intment of alter- 
nate memf>ers who may sit on the l)()ard when 
regular membeis are absent. Anotlier tiesiralile 
arrangement, sometimes found in enafding 
acts, is for one of the memin'is of the board of 


adjustment to be a member of the planning 
commission, to provide liaison between the two 
bodies. Altliough members of the board usually 
serve without compensation, where there is a 
great volume of work, they may often receive 
stated amounts per meeting attended and ex- 
pen.ses are usually authorized. 

FlINCniONS OF THF. BOARD 

The l>oartl of adjustment is a cjuasi-judicial 
bcKly charged by the zoning ordinance with 
carrying out certain functions. It is not a legis- 
lative body with authority to substitute its 
judgment for that of the governing body, nor is 
it charged with tiie routine administration of 
the zoning ordinances which is tlie rc^sponsi- 
bility of the zoning enforcement oflicer. Tiie 
board must U|>holcl the mc^aning and the s[arit 
of the ordinance as enacted l)y the legislature 
even tliough it may disagiw with the govern 
ing body’s judgment as to the proper content of 
the ordinance. Where particular provisions of 
the ordinance seem to Icsul to consistent injus^ 
tice, tiu* board should recommend to die coun- 
cil that the ordinance hv amendcHl. 'The board 
should not attempt to “back-door” amendment 
througli its own decisions. ‘This would be ille- 
gal assumption of the legislative funcdoii. 

'The board’s functions are set forth in gen- 
eral terms by most enabling acts and ordi- 
nances and the courts have ratified the limits of 
tliesc: functions rather sjH*< ifualiy in a great 
many individual <asc*s. In general, the iKmrd’s 
functions fall under three major headings: (1) 
interpretation of the zoning ordinance: (2) the 
granting of “sjmial use [Huiaits” or “sjHHial 
exceptions”: (!i) the granting of '’variances.” 

Intvrfnrtation. ‘The board's first function 
in intcTpreting the zoning ordinance is very 
mudi like that of a court. It consists of hearing 
appeals from the enforcement officer’s de*ci 
sions, when it is alleged that he has misinter- 
preted the meaning of the ordinance or misap 
plied its provisions in a [larticular case. l‘be 
board first determines the facts of the cast* and 
then applies what it conceives to be tlie projH*r 
meaning of the ordinance. For example, it 
might he* caiicxl ujK>n to dec ide whether a given 
lyjR* of property use in a given location w^onld 
be “noxious or olfc*nsivc*“ witliin the meaning 
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of a clause forbidding “any trade, industry, or 
use that is noxious or offensive by reason of the 
emission of smoke, dust, odors, glare, vibration, 
or noise/* Another common case under the in- 
terpretation power of the board is that of clari- 
fying the location of a zoning boundary where 
the zoning map is ambiguous or unclear. 

In all instances of the exercise of the power 
of interpretation, the board must be guided by 
the letter and the spirit of the ordinance and 
reach a judgment as a group of prudent people 
doing its best to uphold the cause of justice. 
Ordinarily, the factual findings of the board 
are taken as final, so long as there is some 
evidence to support them, but its interpreta- 
tions of the meanings of the ordinance are 
subject to reversal on appeal to the courts. 

Granting Special Permits. In the zoning of 
every city it will be found that there are certain 
uses which are necessary in some types of dis- 
tricts, but which may be detrimental to their 
neighbors if proper safeguards are not taken. A 
common example of this is a public utility 
substation which must be located in a residen- 
tial district. The usual method of handling 
such uses is to provide that they shall be per- 
mitted in the district only when they comply 
with conditions that the board may impose for 
the protection of the neighborhood and public 
interest. For example, it might require that the 
substation be designed to look like a residence 
and that it be properly landscaped to fit into 
its surroundings. This function of the board is 
known as the granting of special use permits or 
special exceptions. Recent ordinances tend to 
specify the uses that may be so permitted, the 
standards to be applied by the board in grant- 
ing them and other instructions for the guid- 
ance of the board. The number of permissible 
special uses should be held to a minimum in 
the ordinance so that the device does not be- 
come a dumping ground for undesirable uses. 

The board must exercise the power of grant- 
ing special use permits in the same manner as 
it exercises its power of interpretation: it must 
follow the language of the ordinance exactly 
and act only after all necessary findings have 
been made. The granting of relief is automatic 
when these findings appear, rather than being 
subject to the board*s discretion. The board 


has considerable latitude in the imposition of 
conditions, however. In general, the courts re- 
quire only that these conditions be “reason- 
able.” The board should exercise some ingenu- 
ity in devising conditions that will have the 
desired effect, because in doing so it will be 
able to insure adequate protection to the 
neighborhood, consistent with the intent of the 
zoning ordinance. 

Granting Variances. Probably the major 
reason for the creation of the board of adjust- 
ment is to take care of the special situations 
that cannot be dealt with in the ordinance 
without making it unduly complicated. The 
ordinary workings of the ordinance will pro- 
duce hardship cases that otherwise would have 
to go to court for relief. A typical example is 
where the topography of a particular lot makes 
it impossible to comply with normal front-yard 
or side-yard requirements. 

The statutory language granting this power 
to the board contains only the most general 
standards and many boards are tempted to 
grant relief whenever they fancy that the ends 
of justice will be served. Attitudes such as this 
can destroy the effectiveness of the zoning ordi- 
nance and create mistrust in the minds of the 
citizens. In the opinion of many students of 
zoning, the illegal activities of boards of adjust- 
ment in the field of variances have been so 
flagrant as to call for the elimination of the 
board’s power to grant them. The courts have 
been active, also, in defining the circumstances 
under which variance relief may be granted. 
Additionally, many of the newer ordinances 
spell out these court-devised rules, so that there 
will be no misunderstanding by the board as to 
its power and degree of discretion. 

The enabling act usually authorizes the 
board to grant relief where there are “practical 
difficulties or unnecessary hardship” in the way 
of carrying out the strict letter of the ordi- 
nance. Courts have interpreted this phrase to 
mean that the property owner must be able to 
show, if he complies with the provisions of the 
ordinance, that he cannot make any reasonable 
use of his property. The fact that he might 
make a greater profit by using his property in a 
manner prohibited by the ordinance is consid- 
ered irrelevant, since almost any individual ap- 
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plicant could make that same showing; the 
greater profit for that individual would be si- 
phoned off from the value of all his neighbors’ 
properties. At least a part of the essence of 
zoning is the common protection that it affords 
all property owners, on the theory that all will 
benefit if all comply, but that each individual 
must sacrifice some freedom of choice in order 
to enjoy this benefit. 

A major restriction that must be observed by 
the board is that the hardship which serves as a 
basis for the granting of a variance must be 
unique to the property of the applicant. If the 
condition of which he complains is neighbor- 
hood-wide, it must be presumed that the gov- 
erning body knew of this condition and de- 
liberately chose, presumably on the basis of 
other considerations, to ignore it in the zoning 
requirements. A grant of relief by the board on 
the basis of a neighborhood-wide smell from a 
sewer line, for example, would be considered 
contrary to the spirit and intent of the ordi- 
nance and beyond the board’s powers. Where 
general conditions are found to exist, the 
proper relief is an amendment to the ordi- 
nance, not the granting of a variance. 

Other court-imposed restrictions on the 
granting of variances require that the hardship 
must result from the application of the zoning 
ordinance, not from the operation of a deed 
restriction or some other disability of the prop- 
erty. The hardship must be suffered specifically 
by the property in question, not by someone 
else, as would be the case where an owner 
seeking to erect a grocery store cites the great 
need of housewives in the area. 

The hardship must not result from the ap- 
plicant’s own actions. He cannot cite expenses 
incurred in violating the ordinance as a reason 
for granting him relief from its terms. Some 
courts have also adopted a rule denying relief 
to an applicant who has bought property 
knowing that zoning restrictions prevent him 
from using it in the way he wishes. 

The variance that is granted must also be in 
harmony with the general purpose and intent 
of the ordinance and preserve its spirit. In 
interpreting the statutory language on which 
this requirement is based, the courts have said 
that the board of adjustment may not grant a 


variance authorizing the applicant to enlarge a 
nonconforming use or in any way to make it 
more permanent. In most states, the courts 
have also held that the board may not grant a 
‘‘use” variance, that is, a variance authorizing 
the property to be used for a purpose prohib- 
ited by the ordinance, as distinguished from a 
variance in the lot area, yard size, building 
height, or other “dimensional” requirements. 
This prohibition is based on the theory that a 
use variance amounts to an exercise of legisla- 
tive authority. 

Finally, in the granting of the variance, the 
board must take care to assure that the public 
safety and welfare are preserved and that sub- 
stantial justice has been done. Unlike an ordi- 
nary court, the board has the function of serv- 
ing as an advocate of the public interest. It 
should always place this consideration fore- 
most, rather than looking upon its duties as 
that of a simple arbitration of disputes among 
private parties. The board should consider 
how granting a particular variance will affect 
neighboring properties. If more harm will be 
done to them by granting the variance than 
would be done to the applicant by denying it, 
the variance should be denied. 

In the granting of variances as well as in the 
granting of special exceptions, the board has 
the power to place conditions on its grant. 
Since a variance is regarded as a special privi- 
lege rather than as a right, the property owner 
must, in order to enjoy it, comply with what- 
ever reasonable conditions are imposed — even 
though they may go beyond the permissible 
range of ordinary police power regulations. 

Procedures of the Board 

Although the board of adjustment is not a 
court, it should recognize that its functions are 
primarily judicial. Its decisions affect private 
property rights as surel) as a court’s decision, 
and its records are the basis for any further 
judicial proceedings. Under these circum- 
stances, it is important that the board of ad- 
justment function with the dignity and regu- 
larity that is expected of a court. 

Immediately after its creation the board 
should establish rules of procedure for itself, 
and it should abide by those rules. It should, if 
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possible, adopt standard forms for the taking 
of appeals, so that the parties will know what is 
expected of them. It should be careful to see 
that interested parties receive proper notice of 
each case, and that they have an opportunity to 
testify if they wish. In the conduct of its hear- 
ings it should follow orderly procedures. And 
finally, it should keep adequate records to show 
in each case that it considers: (1) the evidence 
received; (2) the findings of fact that it makes 
and upon which it bases its decision; (3) its 
decision. These are minimum standards that 
every citizen has a right to expect. 

The record of the board’s proceedings will 
normally form the basis for any court review of 
its actions, so that great care should be taken to 
insure that all pertinent information is in- 
cluded in this record. If, for instance, the board 
is required, in a certain case, to find that the 
permission sought will not have an adverse 
influence on neighboring property, it must go 
beyond the mere statement that no adverse 
influence would appear to be exerted, and re- 
cord the facts, the evidence, and the reasoning 
on which such conclusion was based. It is wise 
to have this written in detail for the record so 
that it is always available for presentation at 
court should the need arise. Many boards sub- 
mit a copy of their findings of fact to the gov- 
erning body as a routine procedure so that the 
legislature remains fully informed at all times 
and may adopt the findings in cases where they 
must take final action under the provisions of 
an ordinance. 

Where the record is not sufficient, the court 
will be required to remand it for amplification 
or will be forced to hear the matter afresh. In 
either case, delays will occur which could have 
been avoided by the presence of an adequate 
record made by the board of adjustment. 

Court Review of Zoning Practices 

In cases of local disagreement arising over the 
interpretation, application, or reasonableness 
of zoning ordinance provisions it is possible 
that any one, or more, of four parties might 
seek court review of the dispute. 

1. A governing body that wishes to termi- 
nate a violation. 

2. A property owner who has been denied 


local relief for his problem. 

3. Neighboring property owners affected by, 
and objecting to, a grant of relief to the prop- 
erty owner by the board of appeals or local 
governing body, or 

4. Any owners of property which may be 
affected in use or value by a violation. 

The specific terms of the applicable state 
enabling act will determine the details of the 
action which may be taken in the foregoing 
cases. In order to give brief illustrations refer- 
ence will be made to Illinois law. Under the 
Illinois Revised Statutes (1963) the following 
actions are possible: 

1. Action by the governing body. 

Governing body may file a complaint and 
bring the offending owner before the circuit 
court. If found guilty, a fine is usually imposed. 
Imprisonment is also possible but usually re- 
served for grave violations. Ordinances often 
stipulate a maximum fine of $200 per day of 
continued violation. A suit for injunction to 
restrain continuation of a violation is often 
more effective than a fine. The board’s decision 
may also be reviewed by the court under the 
Administrative Review Act, but this is rare. 

2. Action by the property owner. 

When an owner has sought relief, unsuccess- 
fully, through the board of appeals, he may 
apply to the circuit court to have his case con- 
sidered by them. The particular type of court 
action initiated depends on the circumstances. 
The owner may also request an injunction, a 
declaratory judgment or a mandamus. The 
first restrains the governing body from interfer- 
ing with the proposed use; the second declares 
that the zoning restrictions are invalid with 
reference to the subject property; and the man- 
damus compels the issuance of a building per- 
mit. 

When the board’s decision is final the owner 
may request a review of the denial of an appli- 
cation, under the Administrative Review Act. 
This occurs when no ratification of the board’s 
decision by the governing body is required. 

3. Actions by neighboring property owners. 
In order to sustain an action, neighbors must 
show that they suffered, or could suffer, dam- 
ages in some special and different way from the 
public at large. 
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4. Actions by owners of property affected by 
a violation. 

The Illinois Revised Statutes expressly au- 
thorize persons whose property may be affected 
in value or use by a violation of the zoning ordi- 
nance, to institute an action to restrain or 
abate this violation. This type of action is a 
type of “self-help” and may be resorted to if a 
governing body refuses to take restraining or 
abatement action, or maintains that no viola- 
tion exists. The aggrieved owner then has a 
right to seek a court ruling on the alleged 
violation. 

Appellate Review 

The decisions of the circuit court in matters 
relating to zoning are subject to review by 
either the Illinois Supreme Court, or the Appel- 
late Court. 

In general, a final judgment of a circuit 
court will be appealable to the Illinois Su- 
preme Court in cases “involving a question 
arising under the Constitution of the United 
States or of the State of Illinois.” In routine 
zoning cases the Supreme Court can be ex- 
pected to transfer cases to the Appellate Court. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to 
acquaint the reader with an outline of the 
history and philosophy of zoning and to em- 
phasize the fact that it cannot be separated 
from the planning process which culminates in 
a comprehensive plan of which zoning is but 
one of the tools of implementation. 

The way in which a zoning ordinance is 
prepared and adopted has been explored and 
many comments have been made on new con- 
cepts and techniques. 

When all these have been embodied into an 
ordinance it may be well-conceived, perfectly 
suited to local conditions, and technically per- 
fect. At this stage it is still merely a document 
and requires the injection of two elements be- 
fore it can have its intended impact on the 
community. 

The first element is that its provisions 
should be understood and supported generally 
by the public, and the second is that the ordi- 


nance should be administered firmly and im- 
partially. The former provision is aided by the 
requirement for public hearings which gives 
the governing body an opportunity to gauge 
public reaction to the proposed ordinance and 
to make such amendments to it as would seem 
to be advisable. This should be supported by a 
supplementary educational publicity program. 
The latter provision is more dilB&cult and more 
lasting and involves the maintenance of a sym- 
pathetic relationship between the law and 
those subjected to it. 

In this relationship two levels of human con- 
tact are involved. First, the zoning officer, who 
is usually the first point of contact between the 
law and the public, and second, the board of 
appeal (or adjustment) which must hear and 
decide appeals from the zoning officer’s deci- 
sions and grant relief in cases where the literal 
enforcement of the ordinance provisions would 
cause undue hardship. 

The zoning officer’s job is very demanding 
and requires that he bring to it a certain de- 
gree of dedication for its proper performance. 
He is the first link in the chain which leads 
from zoning ordinance to compliance, and his 
influence is felt in an area where public rela- 
tions and administration of the law are inextri- 
cably involved. His relationship with members 
of the public can make the difference between 
their marginal compliance and their willing 
cooperation, and will be reflected in the num- 
ber and type of cases which come before the 
board of appeals for determination. 

A member of the board of appeals must be 
no less dedicated than the zoning officer if the 
ideal of impartial and enlightened administra- 
tion of the zoning ordinance is to be upheld. 
The board’s function is a most important one 
in that the control of property values often lies 
in their hands. They are entrusted with the 
exercise of one aspect of the police power of 
the state and must always remain worthy of 
that trust. 

It is incumbent upon all those involved in 
the process of zoning administration to strive 
continuously for the more perfect execution of 
a difficult and sensitive duty which, particu- 
larly in the smaller community, must be car- 
ried out impartially. 
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Land Subdivision 


W HENEVER A TOWN tias been established in 
what is now the United States, its public or 
private developers have engaged in the process 
of subdivision of land. On the tract available 
to* them they have mapped out the lines of 
streets, which both provided access and divided 
the land into blocks. They have further di- 
vided these blocks into lots, to facilitate distri- 
bution of the land among individual property 
owners. They have reserved some lands as 
public squares or commons or parks. They 
have reserved other lands as sites for schools, 
town offices, churches, hospitals, and other 
public and semi-public buildings. They have 
physically constructed streets and sidewalks 
and utilities systems in accordance with the 
practices of the times. 

This process is still going on with little 
change as “new towns" are built today. But it 
is also continuing in older towns, as “subdivi- 
sions" are added to the original towns like new 
cells growing onto the chambered Nautilus. 

Because this is the process by which cities are 
built and grow, and because initial decisions 
with respect to the design of the street system, 
lot layout, and so forth have extraordinarily 
enduring effects, no local planning program 
can be considered adequate which does not 
include public controls over this process. 


Historical Background 

Some present-day developers, impatient of any 
limitations on their ability to turn a profit, 
tend to refer to subdivision regulations as a 
particularly abhorrent outgrowth of 20th cen- 


tury “big government." Occasionally even some 
city officials agree with this viewpoint. 

The earliest of the new towns in this country 
were laid out pursuant to instructions con- 
tained in royal directives,^ charters granted by 
the colonial assemblies,^ and later charters 
issued by the newly-formed state legislatures.® 

iSee, for example, the ‘‘Royal Ordinances for the 
Laying Out of New Cities, Towns or Villages” (Archive 
Nacional, Madrid, Ms. 3017 Bulas y Cedulas para el 
Gobierno de las Indias) promulgated by Philip II of 
Spain in 1573, which governed the layout of every 
Spanish town in North America, from St. Augustine to 
Los Angeles. This document prescribed the siting and 
orientation of the town, the layout and dimensions of 
the main plaza, the basic street system, the reservation 
of sites for churches, monastery, hospital, the Royal and 
Town Council House, the Custom-House and Arsenal, 
and the plan for distributing lots. It is translated by 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall on pp, 249-254 of Volume 1922 of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review. 

2 E.g., the charter for the town of Bath, N.C.: “. . . it 
is hereby Enacted that convenient places and propor- 
tions of Lands be laid out and preserved for a Church, a 
Town- House & a Market Place & that the rest of the 
Land which is not already laid out be forthwith laid 
out into lotts of halfe an Acre each with convenient 
streets and Passages.” Laws, 1715, c. 52 (XXIII State 
Records of North Carolina 73) . These provisions be- 
came more or less standard in colonial charters in North 
Carolina, with occasional modifications such as Beau- 
fort's “Provided always. That the Principal Streets in 
the said Town shall be Sixty Six Feet wide, at least.” 
Laws, 1723, c. 15 (XXV State Records of North Carolina 
206). 

3 The newly independent legislators continued both 
prevailing types of regulation and a willingness to re- 
quire dedication of privately owned land for public 
purposes; e.g., the requirements in the charter of Pitts- 
borough, N.C.: “. . . That the trustees hereafter ap- 
pointed, . . . shall as soon as may be after the passing of 
this Act, cause one hundred acres of land to be laid off 
in half acre lots each, with convenient streets, lanes and 
alleys, and an hundred acres for the public buildings.” 
Laws, 1785, c. 60 (XXIV State Records of North Caro- 
lina 774) . 
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Even the Continental Congress came into the 
process peripherally, with its regulations to 
guide the surveying and disposition of the 
western territories.‘‘ These legal instruments 
were, in a very real sense, the first subdivision 
regulations in America. 

The first locally-enacted measures bearing on 
land subdivision grew out of the plans adopted 
or referred to in these early charters. A princi- 
pal ingredient of most such plans was a map of 
the street system.® As the early towns outgrew 
their original bounds soon after independence, 
the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New York authorized certain 
municipalities to map proposed extensions of 
their original street systems and to require 
property owners to observe these ''official 
maps’' as they divided up their lands.® 

Following these early beginnings, the 19th 
century saw two great surges of subdivision- 
regulation activity. The first grew out of the 
excesses of the land development companies 
which had created many uncertainties in land 
titles as the continent was opened to settle- 
ment. It consisted of legislation enacted in 
many states, but particularly the Midwest and 
Far West, which required that proposed sulxli- 
visions be accurately surveyed and platted, that 
the survey be verified by a local governmental 
engineer, that the plat be approved by local 
officials and recorded prior to any sales of lots, 
and that the plat be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of a local tax official that there were no 
outstanding tax liens on the property. 

The second reflected the same concern with 
the design of street systems which had ap 
peared in the early official map legislation. 
This consisted of legislation adopted by many 
states across the country (and by Congress for 

■‘An ordinance for Ascertaining the Mo<k of Dispos- 
ing of Lands in the Western Territory. 2H J. Ck>nt. (Umg. 
575 (1785) , was the first of a series of such laws. 

*Thc finest source hook on early plans available is 
John W. Reps. Tm Making or Ukkan Amkiuca 
(Frlnceton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 1965) . See 
also illustrations of early town plans in Chapter 1 of 
this volume. 

Russell Van Nest Black. Buiuxng Links ano 
Reservations roa Future Streets (CJamhridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1955) . p. 8. for an acamm of 
this development. He notes that the Pennsylvania law, 
which l>egan with Laws. 1782. }$ 19441, has persisted to 
the present day. with some amendment. 


the District of Columbia) which normally re- 
quired that new streets tie into the town's exist- 
ing street pattern, that they continue the 
widths and alignment of the earlier streets, and 
that they be dedicated to the public. Once 
again enforcement was to be through retjuiring 
that all additions to towns be platted and that 
local officials approve the street layout prior to 
recordation and sale of lots. 

Thus, unlike zoning, the subdivision regula- 
tions which became an important tool of plan- 
ning officials in the 192()s were merely a new 
model of a very old tievice, rather than a to- 
tally new tyj)e of legal control. The distiiu tive 
contribution of the 20tli century legislation 
(which largely stemmetl from die Starulard 
City Planning Plnabling Act, published by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce in 1928) was 
one of concept rather than of substance: it 
made subdivision regulation a part of a com- 
prehensive and continuing program of plan- 
ning and guiding the growth of cities, rather 
than a device used indejH^iulently to achieve 
limited ends. As a means of effectuating tliis 
concept, major responsibility for administering 
subdivision regulations was transferred from 
such officials as the city engineer, the county 
surveyor, the tax sujK*rvisor. or tfie city treas- 
urer to the planning commission ami its staff. 

Use of the new approach spread rapidly 
across the country, altliougfi state enafiling ac ts 
frequently differed significantly from the 
Standard Act. A survey indicated that 
some 425 American cities fiad already emjKiw- 
ered their planning commissions to participate 
in the regulation of subdivisions, eitlier di- 
rectly or in a recommendatory capacity.’ By 
1961 a survey of 1,180 cities over 10, (KH) jKipula- 
lion revealed that OOfi had compreftensive sufi 
division regulations in effect as part of tfietr 
planning jirograms.'* Kacfi of tfu* 50 states fias 
now adopted enabling legislation under wliidi 
this tyjR* of regulation may be undertaken f>y 
local units of government. 

Tlie interest displayed l>y tfie federal govern- 
ment in its sjxmsorsfiip of tfie Standard (lity 

John W, Reps. ''Uontrol of i.anit Sulwfiviston by 
Municipal Planning Hoards, Cornut, 1.aw <;^UARtTRCV. 
XL (Wimrr. 1955). pp. 25H 59. 

tncrmational City Managers* AisiKtation, t'fo Me- 
NjcarAX. VrAR Bck^k (Chicago; 15161) , p. 272. 
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Planning Enabling Act has continued through 
the years, as illustrated by the detailed subdivi- 
sion standards adopted by the Federal Housing 
Administration for its use in administering its 
mortgage insurance programs, the publication 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency of 
several editions of a set of “Suggested Land 
Subdivision Regulations,” and similar activi- 
ties- While it is occasionally charged that fed- 
eral standards have delayed adoption of some 
particular design innovation, there can be no 
doubt that they have been a prime factor in 
raising the general level of subdivision design 
throughout the country far above the mechani- 
cal “gridiron” approach which once was com- 
mon. 

By and large the 20th century form of subdi- 
vision regulation has proved both workable 
and beneficial. However, recent changes in 
technology and in land development practices 
have demonstrated some shortcomings, as will 
be described later in this chapter, and it is 
likely that there will be further modifications 
in approach to deal with these shortcomings. 


General Nature of Subdivision Regulations 

As the foregoing discussion has indicated, sub- 
division regulations are locally-adopted laws 
governing the process of converting raw land 
into building sites. They normally accomplish 
this through plat approval procedures, under 
which a developer is not permitted to make 
improvements or to divide and sell his land 
until the planning commission has approved a 
plat (map) of the proposed design of his sub- 
division. The approval or disapproval of the 
commission is based upon compliance or non- 
compliance of the proposal with development 
standards set forth in the subdivision regula- 
tions. In the event that the developer attempts 
to record an unapproved plat in the local regis- 
try of deeds (or county recorder's office) or to 
sell lots by reference to such a plat, he may be 
subject to various civil and criminal penalties. 

Objectives 

Subdivision regulations may serve a wide range 
of purposes. To the health officer they are a 


means of insuring that new residential develop- 
ments have a safe water supply and sewage 
disposal system and that they are properly 
drained. To the tax official they are a step 
toward securing adequate records of land titles. 
To the city engineer or public works director 
they are a means of assuring safe design and 
proper construction of new streets, utilities, 
and drainage systems — as well as providing a 
record of the location of underground utilities. 
To the fire chief they are a means of securing 
water systems of adequate size and pressure for 
fire-fighting and streets on which his trucks can 
maneuver. To the school or parks official they 
are a way to preserve or secure the school sites 
and recreation areas needed to serve the people 
coming into a developing neighborhood. To 
the lot purchaser they are an assurance that he 
will receive a buildable, properly oriented, 
well-drained lot, provided with adequate facili- 
ties to meet his day-to-day needs, in a subdivi- 
sion whose value will hold up over the years. 
To the responsible developer they are protec- 
tion against substandard competitors who 
might either undersell him or destroy the value 
of his well-planned subdivision with a shoddy 
one nearby. 

From the specialized view of the planner, 
subdivision regulations are important at two 
distinct levels. First, they enable him to coordi- 
nate the otherwise unrelated plans of a great 
many individual developers, and in the process 
to assure that provision is made for such major 
elements of the land development plan as 
rights-of-way for major thoroughfares, parks, 
school sites, major water lines and sewer out- 
falls, and so forth. Second, they enable him to 
control the internal design of each new subdi- 
vision so that its pattern of streets, lots, and 
other facilities will be safe, pleasant, and eco- 
nomical to maintain. 

Finally, from the standpoint of the city ad- 
ministrator and the local governing board, sub- 
division regulations may be thought of as hav- 
ing two major objectives. First, these officials 
are interested in the design aspects of new sub- 
divisions, as are the other officials mentioned. 
But secondly, they are also interested in allo- 
cating the costs of certain improvements most 
equitably between the residents of the immedi- 
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ate area aiul the taxpayers of the city as a 
wlu)le. Wlieii subdivision regulations require a 
developer to tledicate land to the public or to 
install utilities or to build streets, they repre- 
sent a judgment tliat the particidar improve- 
ments involved are (1) necessary in a contem- 
[K)rary environment and (2) predominantly of 
sjH?cial benefit to the {H‘ople who will buy lots 
from him (j)resumal)ly at a price suHicient to 
cover the cost of these itnprovements) ratlier 
than of general benefit to tlie taxpayers of die 
city as a whole. 

NATtJRE 

Subdivision regulations, like other laws govern- 
ing the use of property, are an exercise of the 
so-called *‘|K)lit:e |K)wer’* of state and local units 
of government. As in tlie case of other local 
regulations, tlieir scojhn geographical coverage, 
and procedures are largely governed by tlie 
authority under which they are enacted. Kx- 
cept in the case of constitutional “home rule*’ 
cities, this authority is to l)e found in enabling 
acts enacted l)y the state legislature. It is, of 
course, subject to the restrictions contained in 
state and federal constitutions, 

Statntoiy Provisions. As we have noted, 
state subdivision-regulation enabling acts differ 
ratlier widely in their <ietails, but they are for 
the most part similar to the Standard (iity 
Planning Knabling Atl. 'I bis permits them to 
!)e described briefly in terms of a <<mi{>arison 
with that act, 

A critical provision of all such a<ts is the 
definition of suinlivision, wliich specifies the 
nature t)f the actions subject to regulation. *riie 
Standard Act lias a inroad definition: 

'The tlivision td a hit, tract, m panel of land into 
two or more lots, plats, sites, or other divisions of 
land for the purpose, whether imtnediate or future, 
of sale or InuhUug development, 

Most stales’ enabling acts exempt from this 
definition certain iransattions such as minor 
sufxlivisions involving only two or three lots or 
not involving the dtxlication of a new street. 
'I hese ex<*mptions invariably Ijetome potential 
loopholes in the <‘yes of at least some unscrupu- 
lous develop<*rs. 

‘The Standard Act vests munit ipalifies with 


power to regulate subdivisions l>oth inside 
tlieir limits and for a distance of five miles 
beyond their boundaries, on the premise that 
much developmental activity takes place in un- 
incor{X)rated areas which will eventually be 
annexed by a growing city. All states allow at 
least .some of their municipalities to regulate 
subdivisions, and about iialf the states give 
them extraterritorial powers ranging from one 
to six miles beyond their limits. Clounties exer- 
cise similar jxiwers in areas beyond muuitipal 
jurisdiction in about *1.5 states, while regional 
planning commissions have subdivision- 
regulation authority in a few states, notably 
"rennessee. State legislatures frecjuently regu- 
late certain aspects of subdivision activity di« 
rectly, througfi statewide acts, while in a few 
states a state agency such as the Highway (!om 
mission or Slate Hoard of Health plays a part 
in llie approval process. 

'riie Standard Ac t designates the planning 
commissions as the plat approval agency, but 
only after it has adoptcnl a major street plan to 
furnisli a basis for its decisions. Most of the 
statc?s follow tlie Standard ,\tt in giving this 
autliority to the [ilanning commissiem, ah 
though some provide for approvals by the local 
governing board (usually with the planning 
commission staving in an advisory capacity). 
About half the states ivcjuire that the planning 
commission adopt certain plans (usually a 
major street {dan) before it acineves ifiis 
power. 

\s another prerecjuisiie to tlie exercise of 
approval authority, the Standard Act retjuires 
the planning commission to adopt writ leu reg 
Illations staling its reejuirememts, so as to 
avoid arbitrariness in dealing with individual 
cases. About 20 of the states give the platiniug 
commission |K>wei to enact tiiese regulations, 
but a larger number treat subdivision regula 
fions in the same manne*! as otfier local ordi 
namrs and reejuire that they lie adoptcul by the 
loc al governing liody. 

There is considerable variation in the statu 
toiy provisions which sjHxify the jH*rmissil)le 
recpiiiemeiUs which tliesc* legulations tan 
make. I he* piovisions of the Standard Ac t are 
iiuire extensive than some, but less extensive 
than others: 
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Such regulations may provide for the proper ar- 
rangement of streets in relation to other existing or 
planned streets and to the master plan, for adequate 
and convenient open spaces for traffic, utilities, ac- 
cess of fire-fighting apparatus, recreation, light and 
air, and for the avoidance of congestion of popu- 
lation, including minimum width and area of lots. 

Such regulations may include provisions as to the 
extent to which streets and other ways shall be 
graded and improved and to which water and sewer 
and other utility mains, piping, or other facilities 
shall be installed as a condition precedent to the 
approval of the plat. 

Because of the many differences which exist, 
anyone drafting regulations in a given state 
should consult the statutes and court decisions 
of that state before deciding to include any 
specific requirement. 

The enforcement provisions of the Standard 
Act have been followed fairly widely. They 
include provisions (1) making sale (or nego- 
tiation for sale) of land by reference to (or 
other use of) an unapproved plat unlawful 
and subject to a civil penalty, (2) authorizing 
the city to enjoin such a sale, (3) making it 
unlawful for the county recorder to file or re- 
cord an unapproved plat, (4) forbidding im- 
provements in or on new streets in unapproved 
subdivisions, and (5) forbidding issuance of a 
building permit for a structure on a lot having 
access only to an unapproved street. 

Constitutional Basis, Court decisions have 
sustained the constitutionality of subdivision 
regulations under a variety of legal theories, as 
(1) an exercise of the police power designed to 
further the public health and safety, (2) sim- 
ple conditions on the privilege of filing a plat 
among public records so as to simplify land 
title transactions, (3) a necessary adjunct of 
the city's power to accept or decline responsi- 
bility for maintaining particular streets, (4) a 
necessary aid in the maintenance of proper tax 
records and land titles, and (5) a protection of 
lot purchasers against sharp marketing prac- 
tices. And it has been suggested that require- 
ments that the developer install certain local 
improvements might be treated as a branch of 
the law relating to special assessments. 

It is suggested here that subdivision regula- 
tions are all of these things and that the legal 
theory supporting one requirement (such as 


regulation of the alignment of streets) may 
differ from the theory supporting another 
(such as a requirement that the developer in- 
stall water and sewer lines) . As a practical 
matter, much subdivision regulation is treated 
as a bargaining process between a developer 
who wishes certain city services and a city gov- 
ernment which wishes high standards of devel- 
opment. Such bargaining rarely results in court 
actions. 

Subdivision Regulations and 
Other Measures 

To be most effective, subdivision regulations 
and their administration must be closely coor- 
dinated with certain other local governmental 
policies, ordinances, and activities. Among the 
more important of these are the comprehensive 
plan, the official map, the zoning ordinance, 
municipal policies for the extension of utilities 
or pavement of streets, and health regulations. 

Comprehensive Plan 

The statutory requirement in many states that 
the planning commission adopt a comprehen- 
sive plan or a major street plan before it re- 
ceives subdivision-regulation jurisdiction has 
been noted. It should be stressed that even in 
the absence of such a requirement a compre- 
hensive plan is a legal and practical necessity as 
a basis for effective subdivision regulation. 
From a legal standpoint the plan is evidence 
that particular requirements are not arbitrary 
or discriminatory. From a practical standpoint, 
it should be evident that without a plan the 
subdivision approval agency is operating com- 
pletely in the dark as it attempts to coordinate 
the layout of a particular subdivision with oth- 
ers in the neighborhood and to insure that 
appropriate provision is made for rights-of-way 
of major thoroughfares, park and school sites, 
or easements for major utility lines. 

Where such a plan exists developers can de- 
sign their subdivision in light of its proposals 
for major public facilities. In some cases they 
will be willing voluntarily to dedicate land for 
particular public uses; in others, the plan will 
afford a stronger legal basis for requiring such 
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dedication. In any event the city will l>c in a 
position to accjuire necessary {)roperties before 
tliey are divided into lots and develoi)ed in 
such a way as to make impossil)le the proposed 
public improvement. 

OwiciAL Map 

Inasmuch as tlu* official map designates the 
exact locations of proposed street rights-of-w*ay, 
of street widening projects, arul of open space 
to be reserved for parks, school sites, or play- 
grounds. it is of obvious importance to the 
agency admirustering subdivision regulations. 
What has been .said of the tomprehensive plan 
applies with increased strength to the official 
map. becau.se of the latter's greater s|>ecificity. 

Zt)NIN<; OxinNANGK 

Both the zoning ordinance and subilivision reg- 
ulatioms usually specify minimum lot areas 
and frontages. Because of this overlapping cov- 
erage, the two must not conflict, so it is c usto- 
mary for subdivision regulations to recjuire 
that lots conform to the zoning recjuirements 
of the district in whicli they are located. ‘I'he 
zoning ordinance's listing of permitted uses in 
an area may also affect the improvements rc‘- 
cjuired to .serve that area, and occasionally this 
is reflected in subdivision regulations. It is of 
interest that .some municipalities, lacking ex- 
traterritorial zoning powers, have accom- 
plished much the .same ends outside their 
boundaries tiirough astute use* of subdivisiem 
regulations and through jHTsuading deveIo|K*rs 
to include appropriate deed restrictions on 
their plats. 

From an administrative^ standpoint, prob- 
lems arise out of the fact that a develojnn 
frecjuemly wishes plat approval that can be 
given only in conjunction with a zoning 
amendment or the gram of a variance by the 
zoning board of adjustment. Where several 
agenci<\s of local government arc* involv<*c!, or 
where prcHedural rec|uiiemc*ms for the various 
ty{H‘s of redief differ, prolilems of coordination 
and timing arise. Fhe Standard Act recognized 
this {xuential difficulty and at least a few states 
have attc*mpted to solve i: statutorily, but with 
out complete sue c ess. 


MuNioirAi. Pc>i,K:tE.s 

Of considerable importance in the admiuLstra- 
tion of subdivision regulations are municipal 
policies relating to such matters as the exten- 
.sion of utilities or the pavement of streeLs. Poli- 
cy determinations. j>erhaps reflected in the 
capital im{)rovement program, as to the areas 
into which major water mains and sewer out- 
falls will be extended and as to when tlie ex- 
tension will take place may have considerable 
influence over the location and liming of sub- 
division activity. The availability of public 
water and sewerage systems within an area will 
affect the reasonablcmess of [larticular recjuire- 
ments iti tlie sul>division regulations; reejuired 
lot sizes may be made dependent upon the type 
of water and .sewerage service available. 

Policies as to the .sharing of costs of particu- 
lar improvements in develojKxl areas (such as 
assessments for street paving, utilities, or side- 
walk projects) should be coordinatt*d with the 
recjuirements of subdivision regulations gov- 
erning the same tyjH*s of imj)rovements. Differ- 
entials in j)olicies inside and outside the c ity 
limits may influence develojxTs to rec|uest an- 
nexation at the time of plat a{>j>roval. 

Other municijxd policies which should fa* 
coordinated wdtli subdivision regulations are 
those which sjHxify materials and details of 
construction for streret surfacing, utilities sys- 
tems, etc., and which must be met before the 
city will accept maintenance resjamsibility for 
these* facilities. Subdivision regulations not in- 
frecjuemly incorjnnate these standards by refer- 
ence in iheit recjuirements for improvements 
to be constructed by develojiers. 

f Dam II Rem/i.a noNs 

Health rc*gulations constitute yet another area 
wfiere there may be overlajjjiing recjuirements. 
i hc*y, like subdivision tc*gulations, may con 
tain minimum lot size recjuirements for situa- 
tions wheie individual wells and/or sc*|>tu: 
tanks are necessary, and again it is desirable 
tliat there be ccmrdinaiicm. Since the health 
:tg<*n<y is frecjimntly outside tlie city govcTn- 
mem. this coordination may not be so easy to 
attain as in the case of the zoning ordinance. 

Fxp<*iic*mecl j>Ianners liave also learned that 
liealth ofluials can be of considerable lielp in 
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securing compliance with subdivision regula- 
tions — particularly in instances where an at- 
tempt is made to prohibit subdivisions because 
of health problems which will be created if any 
such activity takes place. 

Restrictive Covenants 

Restrictive covenants, or deed restrictions, are 
not properly speaking local government regula- 
tions. They are simply a special form of private 
contracts entered into by property owners, 
which may supplement public controls. They 
are of interest to the agency regulating subdivi- 
sions, however, because they are customarily 
filed with the plat of a subdivision. Knowing 
this, the plat approval agency may through a 
process of negotiation persuade a developer to 
include detailed regulations governing the sit- 
ing of structures, landscaping, architectual de- 
sign, and so forth, tailored to the particular 
needs of his subdivision, which it could not 
easily require in its general regulations. Deed 
restrictions cannot, of course, give a property 
owner immunity from governmental regula- 
tions. 


Conventional Subdivision Regulation 

Although there are significant differences in 
the state enabling acts which authorize subdivi- 
sion regulation, there is a surprising degree of 
uniformity in the regulations actually adopted 
by local governments. This results in part from 
the issuance of “model*' regulations by the fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
other organizations and in part from wide- 
spread copying of other cities' requirements. 
Thus there has evolved a large body of conven- 
tional or customary subdivision-regulation 
practices. 

This section will outline the most usual 
procedures and requirements found in this 
conventional subdivision regulation. Later sec- 
tions will discuss the shortcomings in this ap- 
proach which have appeared with experience, 
partly as a result of technological innovation 
and changes in land development practices, 
and will describe some of the new directions 
which subdivision regulation seem to be tak- 


ing in cities throughout the country. 
Procedures 

A fairly common set of procedures involves the 
following five steps prior to the time that the 
developer is permitted to make sales of his lots. 
(However, it should be noted that provision is 
made under some enabling acts and in some 
regulations for a simplified set of procedures 
for certain minor classes of subdivisions.) 

Pre-Application Procedures. Many subdivi- 
sion regulations suggest (without requiring) 
that the developer begin by submitting a 
“back-of-an-envelope" sketch of his proposed 
subdivision to the planning staff for its recom- 
mendations, along with a map of the general 
location, indicating the principal features. 
This gives him an opportunity to secure guid- 
ance as to what will probably be required of 
him before he has incurred great expense in 
making detailed plans and provides the plan- 
ner with information in undertaking a review 
of the plat (Figure 16-1) . 

In some cases this procedure has been re- 
ported unsatisfactory because the professional 
planning staff does not feel that it can give any 
commitments to the developer which will be 
binding upon the planning commission. How- 
ever, so long as both parties are thoroughly 
aware that this is the case, there usually can be 
a helpful interchange of information at this 
stage. 

Planning agencies in some cities have been 
able to prepare fairly detailed plans for unde- 
veloped lands around their peripheries. Where 
this type of pre-planning has been done, the 
landowner or developer may find that a great 
deal of the expense of planning his subdivision 
has been eliminated. 

Preliminary Plat. The first formal action 
normally required of the developer is submis- 
sion of a “preliminary plat" for approval by 
the appropriate local agency. While the name 
suggests that the decision on this plat is rather 
tentative, nothing could be further from the 
truth. The decision made on the preliminary 
plat is the most important step in the entire 
approval process, because on the basis of this 
decision work will begin on opening and con- 
structing streets, installing utilities systems. 
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;uul so forth. After exjKriuUtiires have been 
nuule on such permanent installations, it is 
extremely unlikely that any major < hanges will 
be retjuirecl or made at a later stage in the 
approval process. 

Because of this imporiame, regulations 
usually spell out in consi(lerai)le tletail tiu* in- 
formation to be shown on or to atxompany the 
jneliminary plat. In the abseme of sm h infor- 
mation the chances of an unfortunate mistake 
by the approval ageiuy are magnified, so the 
drafisjnan of tlie regidations must treat these 
provisions with some tare. An illustration of 
such a plat is giveti in Figure Id li. 

The plat must Ik* submitted in suffuient 
time and with enough topics to {H‘nnit tonsid- 
eration and retommendations by various inter- 
ested agenties, sudi as the tity engineer, tlie 
department of puhlit woiks, the school boarti. 


the recreation cominissioti, the health depart- 
ment, and so on. All these retommendations 
should be receivt*d by the approval agency 
prior to its hearing. 

Umler most ordinances the planning com^ 
mission grants or denit*s apjncnal of die pre 
iiminary plat. In a few instances the IcHal 
govc*rning board or an ageiuy made up of rep 
resentatives of various interested muntc ipal 
departments may liave this responsibility. 
Whatever the cast*, the approval agency custom 
arily meets with the applicant after consider 
ation of tlie rt*commemlations f>y the interested 
departments and either ap{>roves. appicnes sub 
jec t to stated conditions, or disapproves of the 
plat. Not infrecjuemly there will In* consideia 
ble negotiation and discussion In’tween die de 
veh*{K*i and the approval agency, at which time 
agrc’emeiu may be readied as to appiopiiate 
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Figure 16-2. Preliminary plat requirements 
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modifications in the plat or conditions on the 
approval. Some regulations provide for an ap- 
peal to tfu* local governing board from the de- 
cision made at this time, althougli this is not 
usual. 

Construction of Ijnproxfcmcnts, Most subdi- 
vision regulations prolnbit the construction of 
any improvements in a subdivision until the 
preliminary plat has been approved. Once this 
approval has been granted, however, the prohi- 
bition rt'verses and betomes an affirmative re- 
(juirement that improvements l)e made before 
the final plat is submitted for approval. 

Frequently the develojier is given three or 
four options; e.g., he may (1) actually com- 
plete construction of all retjuired improve- 
ments, (2) jK)st a performaiue Ih>iu1 guaran- 
teeing such constru<*tit)n within a given [jeriod, 
(S) submit a |H^tition that the municipality 
construct the improvements and levy the cost 
against lots in the subdivision under its usual 
sj>eciul-a.sse.ssmem procedures, or (*1) give tlie 
municipality a mortgage on the projHTty in the 
subdivision, releasafjle in stages as improve- 
ment.s are completed. 

The municipality's decision as to how wide a 
range of options to offer develojXTS usually 
turns on the extent to whicli it wishes to re- 
.strain the rate of subdivision activity. If it is 
threatened by a wave of ‘‘premature subtlivi- 
sion," it may put on the brakes by simply re- 
quiring that develojHfrs incur the exjxmse of 
completing installation of improvements l>e- 
fore they can make any sales of lots. 

Because of the growing |)racti( e of marketing 
houses an<l lots rather than undevelojKHl buiUl- 
ing sites in a new sulKlivision, provisioti is 
made in most current sulKlivision regulations 
for issuance of building jHTinits for construc- 
tion of houses concurrently with the construc- 
tion of streets, utilities, and otfier improve- 
ments. 

From an administrative stam!p<dm, a great 
deal of the responsil)ility for enfortemem of 
subdivision regulations shifts during tins phase 
from tlie planning staff to the < ity engineer aiul 
otlier officials concernetl that proper tonsirm- 
tion standards are met. I heir (ertificates that 
improvements fiave fK*en completetl in acconl- 
ance with the city's standards are a usual pre- 


requisite to submission of the final plat to the 
municipality. 

Final PlaL While subdivisioti regulations 
customarily retpiire .submission and approval 
of a “final plat,” some cities rejxirt that it is 
preferable to require two rather different plats 
at this stage. I'he first is denominated an “engi- 
neering plat” which might be thought of as an 
“as-built” plat giving details of construction 
and location of the improvements which have 
been installed. The primary purjKise of this 
plat is to provide the city engineer and other 
interested departments with a permanent rec- 
ord of the location, si/e, and design of under 
ground utilities, for their use in the course* of 
maintaining such installations. Flu* second 
could he denominated either a “plat for rec 
ord” or a “final plat,” which shows primarily 
information relating to land titles (exact lot 
lines, street riglits-obway, utiliii<*s easemc*nts, 
deed restrictions, etc.) . It is intendcHl as the 
plat to be filed in the c'ouniy registry of deeds 
(or county recorder's offic e) . Wfiere only a 
single “final plat” is rc‘cpured, it must sfiow 
infonnation of both tyjHJs, frecjuently at the ex* 
pense of clarity. An example of a final plat is 
given in Figure H> 3. 

*rhe final plat refuesems the final stage at 
which the plat approval agency tan do any 
thing about the sulKlivision, Usually tlie regu 
latioits provide for its submission in approxt 
mately tlie same manner as was lecpured for 
the preliminary plat, with adetjuate time and 
number of copies for distribution to the inter^ 
ested departments who made recommetidations 
earlier. At tins time the intention is to assure 
that the recorded plat will fu* in accordance 
with the plans approved earlier ami that ccm» 
struetton has taken place in accordance wnth 
such plans. Under some regulations the Icwal 
governing iKiard approves tfie final plat, even 
though the planning commission was the ap 
proval agency for tlie preliminary plat. 

Usually tlie final plat must be submitted 
within a staled {period (sucfi as a year) after 
the preliminary plat was approved, unless the 
deveIo{K*r wisfies to start from tlie beginning 
ome more, rfiis is to prevent the deve!o{x*r 
from putting the municipal government to the 
trouble and exfxmse of the approval process 
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Figure 16-3. Final plat requirements 
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wlieii he Itas no ininiecliate intention of car- 
rying out liis plans. At the same time» the stat- 
utes of some states recognize tliat tlie developer 
shoultl have some protection against a city’s 
making major clianges in its requirements be- 
tween the time of preliminary plat approval 
and submission of the final plat. These statutes 
prevent changes in tiie zoning of the area for a 
reasonable jHTiod (jx*rhaps two years) after 
preliminary approval. 

Rtrording of Plat, The final step prior to 
sale of lots in the subdivision is the recording 
of the approved plat. The regulations shotild 
assure that the final plat is in a form and size 
which met^ts the recjuirements of the registry of 
deeds. It is not uncommon for other provisions 
of state law than the subdivision-regulation en- 
abling act to regulate certain as|K!cts of the 
recording {)rocess, such as the si/e of plats, re- 
(juired certificates of ac<*ura(y by tlie surveyor, 
certificates of ownership, or otlier tletails. In 
many ca.ses it will be found wise to include 
such retjuirements in the subtlivision regttla- 
lions, either siHx ifically or by reference, for the 
l>enefit of the projxTty owner wlio might other- 
wise overlook them. 

I'he filing of the plat s<»rves two functions. 
First, it may (onstiiute a legal dedication to the 
public of the streets, parks, utilities easements, 
and similar laiuls shown on the plat — 
particularly if a certificate of deditation is at- 
tached to the plat. StKondly, it becomes a con- 
vetiient means for descril>ing a particular lot 
wfiicfi the developer wislies to tleed to a pur- 
chaser (**Lot 9 in the (dandale SuIkU vision as 
retordetl on [)age 19 of Plat Book 24 in the 
Orange (.'ounty Registry of Deeds") . In the 
absence of sucfi a plat, each dee<l would have to 
destribe in <letail, by l)eanngs and distances 
("metes and f>ounds") , tite boundaries of the 
lot transferred. It is also more <ompli<att*d to 
describe in words tiiau on a map any rights- 
of-way or eas(*ments whi< li have been dedicated 
over particular jjortions of the lot. Indeetl, any 
developer wishing to iledicate a street right- 
of-way to be a<<epte<I for mainiename by a 
public agency is virtually required to use a 
plat. 

Most lot purchasers are desirous of seeing a 
plat of the subdivision, in order to vistiali/e the 


relationship of their lots to the otlier lots, 
streets, and public facilities in the subdivision 
and to have some assurance that a binding 
legal commitment has been made for provision 
of the promised public facilities. In addition, a 
great many lending agencies insist ujKm an 
approved plat as a prerequisite for any finaiu- 
ing they make available in the subdivision. 
'Fhese desires serve as pressures towards com- 
pliance with subdivision regulations in gen- 
eral. 

Pees, Because the ex|>enses of < becking both 
the plats submitted atul the construction work 
which is done may be substantial, many suIkU- 
vision regulations provitle for payment to tlie 
city of fees to cover some of these administra- 
tive cost.s. 'Fhe few court cases in which the 
legality of this requirement has Ihtu chal- 
lenged have uniformly lK‘en dec id<*d in favor of 
the city. However, any fees imjKised should 
bear a reasonable relationship to the actual 
costs incurred by the city and they should not 
be so grc‘at as to constitute an impedimt*m to 
subdivision activity. 

Fee basc‘s vary widely. Some regulations pro- 
vide for a flat fix* for all subdivisions, regardless 
of their si/e. In other cascrs there may lx* a liasic 
diarge, plus an additional amount for each lot. 
each foot of street constructcHl, each foot of 
utilities installcxl, etc. F.ugineering inspections 
are partic ularly costly, and it would seem that 
a sliding scale to reflect the costs of insjHc ting 
varying nnunints of improvements would be 
the most ecjuitahle approac fi. 

I)ESIC;N Rl-qtaREMf-NTH 

'rypical subdivision rc*gulations contain cer 
tain general provisions relating to the location 
and d(‘sign of subclivisicms, followed by more 
sjKcific controls ovct the layout and dimen 
sions of streets and alleys, utilities easements, 
bloc ks. and lots. 

(General Proinuans, 'FhcTc* are three rather 
distinct fyix’s c>f customaiy provisions which 
relate to the vtting in which a subdivision is to 
be placed and its cootciinaticjn with that set 
ting. First, there may be a profubition against 
any subdivision activity at all in arc*as where 
soil, subscdl, or fiocHitng conditions would ere 
ate dangers to health or safety tl developmefU 
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took place. In a few states such prohibitions 
are supported by specific provisions of the en- 
abling acts, but even without such support they 
would seem to be legally permissible. It has 
been proposed that such provisions might be 
broadened so as to attack urban sprawl, by 
prohibiting new subdivisions in outlying areas 
until there was relatively complete develop- 
ment closer to the center of the city, but it 
is not likely that this broadened approach 
would attract much judicial support from courts 
today. 

Second, there may be a requirement that the 
proposed subdivision be in general compliance 
with the comprehensive plan for the area. Of 
particular importance is that space be reserved 
for major street rights-of-way, parks, schools, 
recreation areas, and major utilities lines 
which are planned. The subdivision must of 
course be planned to accommodate those types 
of land uses which the plan contemplates for 
the area. It should also be designed in such a 
manner as to avoid casting an undue burden 
on the street system, the drainage system, or 
other public facilities planned for the area, 
even though they may be located outside the 
subdivision itself. 

Third, there may be a series of requirements 
designed to insure that the proposed subdivi- 
sion will be coordinated with its immediate 
neighbors with respect to street connections, 
utilities lines, drainage facilities, and perhaps 
reservation of open spaces. Not only must 
streets connect with one another, but they must 
continue approximately the same right-of-way 
widths. Both streets and utilities systems must 
normally be carried to the boundaries of the 
subdivision to facilitate the development of ad- 
joining properties. Although sometimes quite 
justified, efforts to isolate a subdivision from its 
neighbors as a means of ‘‘preserving the charac- 
ter'' tend ultimately to place increased burdens 
on the public at large. 

In order to give the plat approval agency 
adequate opportunity to check for compliance 
with these general requirements, subdivision 
regulations normally require the developer to 
submit information relating to the area sur- 
rounding his subdivision and also information 
as to his own long-range plans where the pro- 


posed subdivision is only a part of a larger 
tract in his ownership or control. For an exam- 
ple of such information, see Figure 16-4. 

Streets. The importance of streets as an ele- 
ment in the design of a subdivision cannot be 
overstressed. They serve a major functional 
purpose in providing vehicular and pedestrian 
access to property. They serve another such 
purpose in providing convenient rights-of-way 
for the transmission and distribution lines of 
most utilities, such as water, sewerage, gas, elec- 
tricity, and telephone systems. They physically 
occupy important quantities of land — up to 30 
per cent of the land area of some types of 
subdivisions. And finally they circumscribe the 
land which is available for other purposes and 
to a large extent dictate the manner in which 
lots may be laid out. 

The designer of the street system in a new 
subdivision should be required to give atten- 
tion to three primary considerations: (1) the 
major street plan of the community as it relates 
to the subdivision, (2) the existing street pat- 
tern of adjoining subdivisions, and (3) the 
terrain. 

The major street plan normally indicates at 
least tentative rights-of-way for streets of partic- 
ular importance — those which are customarily 
denominated “arterial" streets and “collector" 
streets. It rarely prescribes the location of 
minor or local access streets, whose design is 
left to the discretion of individual developers. 
Obviously, if the major street plan shows a 
major thoroughfare cutting through the area 
of a proposed subdivision, the subdivision plat 
must reserve or dedicate a right-of-way for that 
thoroughfare. Even if this is not the case, the 
street system of the subdivision must be de- 
signed with the major street plan in mind. For 
example, main entrances to the subdivision 
should be from high-capacity streets and de- 
signed to minimize creation of traffic hazards, 
provision should be made for a rational and 
orderly flow of traffic between important traffic 
generators, and so forth. 

Within the subdivision itself, if it is a large 
one, there should be a definite system of streets 
designed to fulfill different purposes. Even 
though not shown on the city's major street 
plan, certain streets should be deliberately de- 
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signed to carry large volumes of through traffic, 
while minor streets should be so laid out 
(using devices such as cul-de-sacs and loops) as 
to provide access for residents but to discour- 
age heavy traffic through quiet residential 
neighborhoods. 

The design of areas abutting arterial streets 
is of particular importance, because inept de- 
sign will almost certainly result in pressures to 
“strip zone” such areas for commercial develop- 
ment. Marginal access streets should be re- 
quired between residential lots and the arterial 
highway, or else such lots should be made extra 
deep and faced away from the highway, with 
park strips, screen plantings, or other measures 
along the rear to protect residents from detri- 
mental effects of the highway traffic. 

The necessity of coordinating new streets 
with the street systems of adjoining subdivi- 
sions, both as to alignment and right-of-way 
width, has already been mentioned. It should 
be stressed again that streets normally should 
be carried to the boundaries of undeveloped 
neighboring properties, but it may be necessary 
to provide for temporary dead-ends with turna- 
rounds, pending later extension of the street. 
At one time it was fashionable to permit the 
dedication of half-streets along subdivision 
boundaries, in the expectation that adjoining 
owners would subsequently dedicate the other 
half of the right-of-way. After unhappy experi- 
ence under such provisions, most subdivision 
regulations today frown on this practice. 

Terrain affects street design in a number of 
obvious ways. In the first place, the developer 
is interested in producing a maximum number 
of salable lots. In general, this is taken to mean 
that street alignments should be those which 
will permit a maximum number of lots on a 
level with or above the street. 

Second, the developer wishes to hold his con- 
struction costs to a minimum. For this reason 
he is interested in street alignments which will 
minimize the necessity for cut and fill opera- 
tions or for installation of expensive drainage 
systems. 

Third, the designer must remember that san- 
itary and storm sewers, which customarily are 
located in streets, operate for the most part on 
a gravity-flow system. This means that the 


streets must follow the topography in such a 
w^ay as to permit such a flow, if excessive costs 
for excavation or pumping are to be avoided. 

Finally, the streets must provide a safe means 
of passage. Grades must not be too steep for 
easy passage, and curves, both vertical and hori- 
zontal, must be gradual enough that the moto- 
rist will have adequate sight distance. 

All these factors together indicate that the 
street system must be rather carefully fitted to 
the topography of the area, even with today’s 
capability of large-scale earth movement. 

It will be found difficult to state many of the 
above requirements explicitly in subdivision 
regulations, and a great deal will depend upon 
the negotiations between the developer’s staff 
and the professional planners. However, there 
are some requirements which can be set forth 
precisely. The following are some of these re- 
quirements. 

In general, streets should intersect as nearly 
as possible at right angles, both for reasons of 
traffic safety and to avoid difficult lotting prob- 
lems (see Figure 16-5) . Multi-street intersec- 
tions (“Five Points”) should be avoided. Inter- 
sections of minor streets with major streets 
should be kept to a minimum. “Jogs” resulting 
from failure to align streets on either side of an 
intersection are normally prohibited, with a 
minimum offset of 125-150 feet between cen- 
terlines of parallel streets being required. 

Corners at intersections are rounded, with a 
radius of 20-25 feet, so as to facilitate turning 
movements. Tangents of 100-200 feet (depend- 
ing upon the type of street and the consequent 
expected speed of travel) are provided between 
“reverse curves” — ^where the street curves first 
in one direction and then in the other. 

To insure adequate sight distances, mini- 
mum radii of 150^00 feet may be specified for 
horizontal curves and 100-200 feet for vertical 
curves. Once again, these differ according to 
the nature of the street, with the greater dis- 
tances being required for high-capacity collec- 
tor or arterial streets where traffic tends to 
move more quickly. 

Street right-of-way widths for various types 
of streets are usually specified. Requirements 
for arterial streets may range as high as 180 or 
more feet. Collector streets within a subdivi- 
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sion may require 60-£oot rights-of-way, with 
pavements of 28-44 feet. Minor streets may 
have 40- to 50-foot rights-of-way with pave- 
ments of 18-28 feet. It is well to key these 
requirements to the major street plan in the 
case of major thoroughfares. 

Maximum limits of 400-500 feet are com- 
monly placed on the length of cul-de-sac 
streets, with a requirement of a turnaround at 
the end with a minimum 45-50 foot outside 
radius. Alleys are normally avoided in residen- 
tial subdivisions, except in certain unusual sit- 
uations, but required in commercial or indus- 
trial developments. In the latter case they must 


normally be at least 20 feet wide and so de- 
signed as to facilitate in-and-out movement of 
the rather large goods-delivery vans which may 
use them. 

Maximum and minimum street grades tend 
to vary according to the nature of the terrain 
in the particular city. In general, a minimum 
of 0.5-1 per cent will be required for adequate 
drainage. Maximums vary according to the 
nature of the street, with steeper grades permis- 
sible on minor streets than on collectors or arte- 
rials. In general, 10-12 per cent is the maximum 
allowable on minor streets, with perhaps 5-7 
per cent as a maximum for larger streets. 




Hazardous angle 
intersection, creating 
awkward turning 
movements. 


Better approach illustrates 
the use of right-angle 
intersections. 



The dangerous jog 
intersection forcing 
precarious turning 
movements. 



Intersections which cannot 
be aligned should be 
separated by a minimum 
of 125 feet between 
centerlines. 



3. Better 


By slightly curving one of 
the unaligned intersecting 
streets, a dangerous jog 
can be avoided. 


Figure 16-5. Basic intersection design 
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Table 16-1 

Subdivision Right-of-Way and Pavement 
Widths 

(Width and pavement: unless otherwise shown on the 
master plan, the following standards shall be followed) 


Pavement 
Width 
(curb- 
R/W back-to- 

Type of Street Development Width back) 


Residential One-family 60' 26' 

Residential Two-family 60' 26' 

Residential Multifamily 60' 32' 

Section line 120' 

Half section line 86' 

Quarter section 60' 

Marginal access 40' 20' 

Alley 20' 20' 

Crosswalk 10' 5' 

Easements 12' None 


Source: Garleton, Michigan, Ordinances, etc.. Village 
OF Carleton Subdivision Regulations (1956), p. 3. 

A final aspect of street design which should 
be regulated, although sometimes overlooked, 
is assignment of names to streets. It is quite 
likely, if no control is exercised, that the same 
or similar names will be assigned to several 
streets in different parts of town and that dif- 
ferent names will be assigned to continuations 
of the same street. Where this occurs, postal 
authorities encounter difficulties, and there 
may be crucial delays in emergency fire or po- 
lice protection. It is relatively easy to control 
street names at the time a subdivision is being 
planned, but once people have become accus- 
tomed to a given address it is quite difficult to 
persuade them to change the name of the 
street. An illustration of a street naming 
scheme is shown in Figure 16-6.® 

Utilities Easements, While many utilities’ 
lines will be laid in the beds of streets, in some 
cases it will be necessary for them to follow 
other courses. Or it may be thought affirma- 
tively desirable to run certain types of utilities, 

®Two detailed guides to street naming and property 
numbering are: A Guide to Street Naming and Prop- 
erty Numbering (Nashville: Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, 1951) , 47 pp.; and Uniform House 
Numbering, Basic Grid System, Street Names and Signs 
(Seattle: Association of Washington Cities, 1963) , 41 

pp. 


such as telephone or electric power lines, down 
rear lot lines rather than along the street. In 
either event, it becomes necessary to dedicate 
easements for such lines, so that maintenance 
personnel will have a legal right to enter the 
property and maintain or replace them. Ease- 
ments should be carefully planned in advance 
and located with the same care as streets. In 
general they should run along lot lines and not 
cross lots at locations which will interfere with 
the sitting of buildings. Minimum widths 
should be large enough to permit maintenance 
and construction machinery to operate — 
usually 20-30 feet. 

In some cases natural watercourses are relied 
upon as an essential part of the storm drainage 
system, and in such an event a storm water or 
drainage easement should be designated, so 
that municipal personnel may enter the land 
and keep the channel clear of obstructions. 

Blocks, In the days when most subdivision 
activity was done on a gridiron basis, specifica- 
tions as to block lengths and widths were im- 
portant. Today “block” requirements prima- 
rily have to do with the intervals at which 
streets must be provided in order to facilitate 
access from one area to another. Thus, it is 
common to specify that blocks may be no more 
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tiulu 1000 or 1200 feet long (i.e.» cross streets 
must be provided at such intervals) and that 
where a block exceeds a given length, such as 
800 feet, there must be a [>edestrian right- 
of-way though the middle of the block, llie 
latter retpiirement may result in a little-used 
seminuisance unless adequate provision is 
made for maintenance and lighting of any 
walkways thus provitletl. 

Where there are blocks in the traditional 
gridiron sen.se, they normally are retjuired to 
consist of two tiers of lots, perhaps with an 
alley or a utilities easement separating them. 
Through lots (extending from one parallel 
street to the next) create problems where ad- 
joining owners cannot agree as to which direc- 
tion to face their homes, ami they should be 
discouragetl. 

Lots, 'Tlie basic retjuiremem of most subdi- 
vision regidations wdth respect to lots is that 
they conform to the zoning oiclinance retjuire- 
ments as to minimum {XTinissible area and 
width. It should be recognized that in some 
cast!s the zoning re<[uirements are set lower 
than is desirable^ IxTause of existing patterns 
of development. If this is true in a given muni- 
cipality, it may wish to include minimum re- 
quirements in its subdivision regulations 
which somewhat exceed those found in the 
**lower” zoning classifications. A minimum 
width of (50 or 70 feet ami a minimum area of 
(500(1 scjuare feet for single family residential 


lots are l)ecoming generally accepted. (lonier 
lots may be required to have extra width so as 
to have a{)propriate building setbacks from 
both streets. 

Some cities vary lot re<|uirements according 
to the availability of sanitary facilities, as 
shown on Table 1(5-2. 

Lot lines are usually recpiired to be substan- 
tially at right angles to straiglu streets or radial 
to curved streets. Double frontage lots 
(through lots) are considered undesirable, as 
imiicated above, as are reverse frontage lots 
(corner lots in which houses fate the sitle street 
rather than the street faced f)y their neigh- 
bors) . 

(IoMeiu.soRY Dkoicahon oi’ Land 

From the earliest days of this country, as we 
have se<‘n, it has been considered the develop 
er’s responsil>ility to furnish the land needed 
for streets and for various public aieas such as 
the town common, scjuares, parks, and public 
building sites. This was true in the early tolcv 
niul towjis clevelojKxl by represtuiiatives of the 
crown and it continued to be true right across 
the country as towns were develojied, for exam 
pie, by railroatl-bat kcd land sjHX ulators. This 
practice was not merely a matter of custom, for 
it was retjuired by royal < barters, by charters 
granted by colonial legislatures, ami by t bar- 
ters grantcxl by early state It^gislatures. Kven 
tlie courts came into the picture, apart ftoiu 


Tahir m 2 

Subdivision Lot Dimensions and Areas 


(Si/r*: lot diinrniiions atul arra.s Hhall nr) than shown in ttir tdllowing tabtr; 


'TyjK* of Devrlopmenc 

Sewer and Water 
Available 

Public Water or 
.Sewer Available 

Neither SewTi nor 
Water .Available 

Single-family 

60' frontage 

70' frontage 

UK)' frontage 


7,^(K) .Htj. ft. 

KMKKJ wj. fi, 

ft, 

'Two-family 

frontage 

70' frotuage 

UKi' froiil.ixr 


H.tKKJ sc|. ft. 

10,(K)0?ict. ft. 

2{>.IKKI ft. 

Mullifamily (4 families) 

7*5' frontage 

KK)' frontage 

1 f^l||lit^r 


HMKKJ mi. ft. 

20 , im ft. 

iO.fKKI !«i. ft, 

Multifamily (itt exr’ess of 

Ti> m: LSTAHIASULI) BY PLANNINCi COMMISSION 

4 families) 

ON BASIS OF I’OI'l’I.ATION 

DKNSTTV 


Smut: Carirton, Mir hig.in, < ^rdmantTH. ru ., Vni Aor rir <tAKrnt»N .Suimivisiux Rmvi Atium CtUrlrum; 

p. 1 
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such statutory requirements, as they imposed a 
common-law requirement that an owner divid- 
ing his land make adequate provision for access 
from existing streets to any interior lots which 
he created. 

Thus the requirements in subdivision regu- 
lations that developers dedicate street rights- 
of-way, utilities easements, recreation areas, 
and school sites are nothing new in our law, 
but merely a continuation of an old tradition. 

It might also be noted that whenever a devel- 
oper is called upon to dedicate land, the facili- 
ties thus provided become a part of the pack- 
age which the lot purchaser receives, and their 
cost is normally reflected in the price of the lot. 
Without at least minimum supporting facili- 
ties such as streets there will be no market for 
lots at all, and many developers have found 
that provision of such “extras'* as parks and 
school sites results in much larger returns on 
their investment. 

Definitions. Subdivision regulations quite 
commonly require the developer to “dedicate" 
land for certain purposes and to “reserve" land 
for other purposes. There is some confusion as 
to the meaning of these terms, even among 
lawyers, and it might be well to define them 
briefly. 

A “dedication" is nothing more nor less than 
a gift, by the owner, of a right to use land for 
stated purposes. Legally this gift is made both 
to members of the public in general and to 
certain specific members of the public, notably 
purchasers of lots. Since a transfer of property 
rights is involved, the dedication is made by a 
written instrument which is recorded — 
sometimes a deed and sometimes a plat cou- 
pled with a certificate of dedication. In order 
for the dedication to be complete so that it 
cannot be modified or withdrawn, normally 
there must be an “acceptance." This may con- 
sist of some action by the public generally, such 
as using the property for the purpose for which 
it was dedicated, or it may be action by repre- 
sentatives of the public (a city council, a 
county governing board, or an appropriate 
state agency) either of a formal nature (such 
as adoption of a resolution) or of an informal 
nature (such as assumption of maintenance 
responsibilities) . 


Most subdivision regulations making re- 
quirement of a dedication of streets or other 
public lands call for a “certificate of ownership 
and dedication" to accompany the final plat 
when it is submitted for approval and later 
recorded. They specifically provide, however, 
that approval of the subdivision plat does not 
in itself constitute an acceptance of such dedi- 
cations, because that would make the local gov- 
ernmental unit immediately liable for main- 
taining the facility in a safe condition. It is 
generally felt that the decision to accept the 
dedication should be a separate one from the 
decision to approve the plat. 

A “reservation" of land does not involve any 
transfer of property rights. It simply consti- 
tutes an obligation to keep the property free 
from development for a stated period of time. 
For example, the regulations might require the 
developer to reserve a certain tract of land for 
a school site. This would mean that he could 
not subdivide this particular tract during the 
period stated in the regulations, thus giving 
the school board the right to acquire the prop- 
erty in one tract and before any houses had 
been built on it. Unlike a dedication, in which 
the owner receives no payment for his land, a 
reservation contemplates that the governmen- 
tal unit will pay the owner at the time it actu- 
ally takes the property. 

Problems of Dedication Requirements. In 
all the years in which developers have been 
required to dedicate street rights-of-way, few 
have gone to court in protest and almost none 
have succeeded in having such requirements set 
aside. To illustrate the usual run of such deci- 
sions, the Michigan Supreme Court has upheld 
a requirement that streets be dedicated to 
widths shown on the major street plan, even 
though they may be extensions of narrower 
streets;^® the Arkansas Supreme Court has held 
that a developer could be required to dedicate 
an additional 10 feet of right-of-way for an 
existing street along the edge of his subdivision 
so as to bring the width of the street up to that 
shown on the major street plan;^^ and the Cali- 
co Ridgefield Land Co. v. City of Detroit, 241 Mich. 
468, 217 N.W. 58 (1928) . 

Newton v. American Sec. Co., 201 Ark. 943, 148 
S.W. 2d311 (1941). 
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fornia Supreme Court has held that a devel- 
oper could be required to dedicate an addi- 
tional 10 feet of right-of-way for an abutting 
highway even in the absence of such a plan.^^ 

To be on the strongest legal ground, subdivi- 
sion regulations should be keyed to a major 
street plan or to some other definite standard 
for determining the width of each street, so as 
to guard against arbitrariness in the treatment 
of any particular developer. In addition, it is 
suggested that where required rights-of-way for 
particular streets under the plan are so great as 
to bear no relation to the traffic generated by 
the subdivision, the public should pay for some 
of the extra land required. For example, it 
would probably be unreasonable to require 
the owner of a ten-acre subdivision to dedi- 
cate a 240-foot right-of-way for a limited-access 
throughway through the center of his land. 
This is not to say that he could not be required 
to reserve such a right-of-way for later acquisi- 
tion by the highway authorities, at which time 
he would be paid for the land taken. 

The state courts have been more divided in 
their holdings as to the legality of requiring 
dedication of park and recreation areas and 
school sites than they have been with reference 
to dedication of streets. A doctrine seems to be 
emerging that in order to sustain such require- 
ments in any given case, it is necessary to dem- 
onstrate that the subdivision itself generates 
the need for the particular facility or area in- 
volved. 

Once again, to assure the strongest legal 
basis, the regulations should contain definite 
standards as to when, where, and how much 
land will be required. It is legally unwise, for 
example, to provide merely that the plat ap- 
proval agency may require dedication of such 
recreation areas as it deems necessary. On the 
other hand, a flat requirement that 5 or 10 per 
cent of the land area of every subdivision be 
dedicated for recreational purposes, while uni- 
form and perhaps legal, might produce unnec- 
essary land in some large-lot subdivisions and 
bits and pieces of poorly-sited, difficult- 
to-maintain recreation areas in other subdivi- 
sions. Perhaps the most reasonable solution is 

Ayres v. City Council of City of Los Angeles, 34 
Cal. 2d 31, 207 P. 2d 1 (1949). 


to require provision of certain recreational fa- 
cilities scaled to the number of families to be 
housed in the subdivision, coupled with a re- 
quirement that land shown on the comprehen- 
sive plan as park or school sites be dedicated or 
reserved; a maximum limit on the percentage 
of land within the subdivision to be dedicated 
could be included. 

Problems of Reservation Requirements, 
While the requirement of a reservation of land 
is not so severe a burden on the property owner 
as a requirement that the land be dedicated, 
there may nevertheless be difficulties with the 
courts in a particular state. The “official map” 
described earlier in this chapter is essentially a 
legal means of requiring land reservation, and 
the court decisions as to the constitutionality 
of the official map are directly relevant to the 
constitutionality of reservation requirements 
in subdivision regulations. 

In general, it may be said that no serious 
questions are likely to arise concerning the re- 
quired reservation of land for street rights- 
of-^way unless the reservation covers so much of 
a particular owner's land as to prevent his mak- 
ing any reasonable use of it. The courts are 
divided on the constitutionality of reserving 
large areas for park or school purposes. The 
determining factor for some courts is the 
length of time for which the reservation is op- 
erative. If the owner is prevented from using 
his land for an unduly long time (even as little 
as three years according to a Pennsylvania deci- 
sion^®) , with no assurance that the government 
will actually take his property for the purpose 
for which it was reserved, the courts are apt to 
find that the requirement is unlawful. 

Payments in Lieu of Dedication. One of the 
aspects of dedication requirements that has dis- 
turbed many planners is the lack of equity in 
their application. One particular developer 
might be called upon to give a park or school 
site that was designed to meet needs generated 
by four or five subdivisions. Furthermore, the 
land which is available through dedication is 
not always the best located land for the partic- 
ular facility. 

To meet these difficulties, many cities have 

Miller v. Beaver Falls, 368 Pa. 189, 82 A. 2d 34 
(1951) . 
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Started permitting or requiring cash payments 
in lieu of donations of land. They reason that 
if every developer is required to pay $50 or 
$100 per lot, land can be purchased at the best 
locations for parks, playgrounds, school sites, 
and so forth. This requirement will apply to 
all developers uniformly and will therefore be 
as fair a system as can be devised. 

The courts have again been mixed in their 
reaction to this approach. Several definite 
guidelines are becoming apparent, however, 
for those wishing to maximize the chances of a 
favorable court decision. First, there should be 
specific statutory authorization for such a re* 
quirement, and the requirement should be 
stated in the written subdivision regulations 
and not left to the discretion of the plat ap- 
proval agency. Second, the regulations should 
provide that any payments received will be 
paid into a special park and school fund and 
not mixed with the general revenues of the city 
(otherwise the courts will probably treat them 
as a non-uniform tax) . Third, the regulations 
should specify that the payments which are 
made are to be spent for the benefit of the 
specific areas from which they come. Fourth, 
the amount of payments required should be 
reasonable and bear some relation to the actual 
costs generated by the subdivision. 

Required Improvements 

In addition to regulating the design of a sub- 
division and requiring the dedication or res- 
ervation of land for certain purposes, most sub- 
division regulations require the developer to 
construct or install certain improvements. For 
the most part, the required improvements have 
to do with streets and associated facilities and 
with utilities systems.^^ As indicated earlier, reg- 
ulations commonly give the developer the op- 

A 1952 survey by the American Society of Planning 
Officials of the subdivision regulations of cities over 
10,000 showed that 85 per cent required street grading, 
42 per cent street surfacing, 36 per cent street paving, 41 
per cent curbs, 30 per cent gutters, 53 per cent side- 
walks, 55 per cent storm sewers, 60 per cent sanitary 
sewers, 55 per cent water systems, 11 per cent street 
signs, 10 per cent gas mains, 8 per cent electrical sys- 
tems, 10 per cent fire hydrants, 12 per cent street 
lighting fixtures, and 25 per cent planting of street trees. 
Installation of Physical Improvements as Required in 
Subdivision Regulations, Planning Advisory Service In- 
formation Report No. 38 (Chicago: 1952) , pp. 23-25. 


tion of either constructing the improvements 
prior to final plat approval or of giving legal 
assurance that they will actually be con- 
structed.^® 

General Considerations, In deciding whether 
to require a developer to install particular 
improvements, the unit adopting subdivision 
regulations should take into account a number 
of policy considerations. Initially, of course, 
it will want to know the purposes to be served 
by such requirements. 

Perhaps the first such purpose, and most 
important as a legal basis, is to insure that de- 
velopment of an area does not create health 
hazards. Depending upon soil and subsoil con- 
ditions, it may be exceedingly hazardous to 
permit development with individual wells for 
water supplies and individual septic tanks for 
sewage disposal. Even where the conditions are 
such that scattered development may initially 
take place safely, later increase in the quantity 
or density of development may produce serious 
health problems. In such circumstances, the 
developer may justifiably be called upon to 
install adequate water and sewerage systems. 

Both health and safety considerations under- 
lie requirements that adequate provision be 
made for drainage of the area. Paving of streets 
and covering the soil with roofed structures 
greatly increase the rate of run-off of rain 
water. If inadequate provision is made for such 
run-off, basements may be flooded, streets un- 
dermined, house foundations weakened, soils 
eroded, and swampy areas interfering with sew- 
age disposal created. 

Another major reason for such requirements 
is the protection of unwary lot purchasers, in 
much the same way as food and drug laws or 
securities laws attempt to protect the con- 
sumer. The purchase of a house and lot is one 
of the most important that will ever be made 
by many persons. Yet all too frequently lot 
purchasers do not even know to ask whether 
their water supply is coming from a 2-inch pipe 
instead of the 6-inch or 8-inch main which is 
necessary for adequate fire protection. They see 
only the surface of a paved street and have no 
way of knowing whether the pavement is on an 
adequate base or whether it consists merely of a 

15 See page 452 above. 
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thin topcoat of asphalt on a bed of clay which 
will disintegrate at the first freeze and thaw. 
The city has an engineering staff capable of 
checking such things and insuring that the pur- 
chaser receives fair value for his money. 

In addition to this essential protection of the 
purchaser, such requirements afford him inci- 
dental benefits. He will usually find it easier 
and cheaper to finance a total “package*’ of 
house, lot, and improvements at one time than 
to finance them separately. If he buys the house 
and lot without street paving, utilities systems, 
etc., he may very well at a future time have to 
finance such improvements through special as- 
sessments at a time when money is dear. Fur- 
thermore, there is likely to be considerable in- 
convenience if the street or his backyard has to 
be torn up to install a water or sewer main 
after he has moved into his home. In terms of 
expense, he will inevitably find it cheaper to 
pay for a sewer line at the outset rather than 
first paying for a septic tank and later having 
to pay for a sewer line. 

There are countervailing cautions which 
should be borne in mind by the local govern- 
ment, however. It should carefully consider 
whether the improvements required are essen- 
tial or merely “frills.” Developers* claims that 
too many such requirements will price lots out 
of reach of lower-income groups, while fre- 
quently biased, nevertheless bear close ex- 
amination. The governmental unit should rec- 
ognize that in making a particular requirement 
it may be removing an element of choice from 
the purchaser — ^requiring him to pay for curbs, 
gutters, sidewalks, and street trees instead of an 
extra room on his house. 

Even though the requirements might be ap- 
propriate for one type of subdivision, they may 
not necessarily be appropriate for another. The 
model regulations promulgated by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency,^® for example, 
set forth three levels of required improve- 
ments, depending upon whether the subdivi- 
sion is designed for (1) apartment, row house, 
and similar multifamily residential types, (2) 

U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency, Suggested 
Land Subdivision Regulations, rev. ed. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1962) . 


one-family detached dwellings with typical lot 
widths of “X** feet, or (3) “country homes*’ 
with typical lot widths greater than “X” feet. 
In addition, they suggest that the planning 
commission itself should decide, on the advice 
of the city engineer, on appropriate improve- 
ments for commercial or industrial subdivi- 
sions. 

This approach makes sense, because it per- 
mits the developer to decide whether to build a 
high-density subdivision with a full range of 
large-capacity and heavy-duty improvements or 
to build a low-density subdivision with smaller 
and less durable improvements — i.e., he can 
decide whether to spend his money on more 
land and less improvements or on less land and 
more improvements. The city’s interest is pre- 
served in either event, because the improve- 
ments required are scaled to the needs of the 
particular subdivision. Figure 16-7 is an illustra- 
tion of one county’s approach to such require- 
ments. 

Another problem which should be consid- 
ered is how to provide for large-capacity streets 
and utilities mains, designed to serve the needs 
not only of a particular subdivision but also of 
many other yet unbuilt subdivisions. For exam- 
ple, an 8-inch water main might be adequate to 
serve the needs of the particular subdivision, 
but the city may consider it unwise not to run 
a 12-inch main so as eventually to serve pro- 
jected development on the far side of the sub- 
division as well. 

Two approaches have been followed in deal- 
ing with this problem. One is for the city itself 
to pay the excess costs for the extra capacity 
out of its general funds, on the basis that the 
extra-capacity facilities are for the benefit of 
the city as a whole. This approach is especially 
likely to be followed where street construction 
is involved. The other approach is for the city 
to levy acreage fees or other charges on later 
developers making use of the facility and to 
return these charges to the original developer 
in partial repayment of his excess costs. This 
approach is most often applied to cases where 
oversized water and sewer mains are involved. 

Yet another problem to be considered is 
what to do about requiring water and sewerage 
systems in subdivisions too distant from exist- 
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ing development to permit easy connections 
with the town’s systems. Three approaches 
have been followed in dealing with this prob- 
lem. One is to bar any subdivision activity 
where there are no such connections, leaving it 
up to the developer to build connecting lines if 
he chooses and can. A second is to authorize 
the use of community systems for the subdivi- 
sion, provided that such systems are approved 
by health authorities, that appropriate provi- 
sion is made for their operation and mainte- 
nance, and that they are so designed that they 
can be tied into the town’s system when that 
becomes feasible. A third approach is to permit 
use of individual septic tanks for sewage dis- 
posal but to require the developer also to in- 
stall and cap a complete sewerage system which 
can be connected with the town system when 
feasible. It will be seen that any of these ap- 
proaches may involve extra costs for the devel- 
oper and eventually for the lot purchasers, 
which is probably desirable insofar as it helps 
to prevent “scatteration” of development. 

Finally, in considering its improvement re- 


quirements, the local government should take 
into account future maintenance costs. The 
savings in street maintenance costs where curbs 
and gutters are installed may be very great; this 
factor might either serve as a basis for requir- 
ing the developer to make these improvements 
or it might, conversely, justify the town in 
making some contribution to the cost of these 
facilities. Similarly, the town may have a real 
interest, alongside the developer, in holding 
down the length of streets and utilities lines 
through careful design. An inadequately paved 
street may be more expensive to maintain than 
a gravelled street, and conversely, maintenance 
costs of a properly constructed street may be 
far less than for a gravelled street. So compari- 
sons of original cost may present only part of 
the picture. 

Streets, Street improvement requirements 
include those relating to the construction of 
the streets themselves and those relating to cer- 
tain associated facilities. Street construction re- 
quirements begin with an almost universal re- 
quirement that the developer grade out the 



Figure 16 - 7 . Subdivision schedule showing required improvements by type of plat 
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streets anti make them suitable for passage. 
From this point there is a range t)f successively 
greater requirements as to the base which must 
be provitletl and the ty|x\s of surfacing re- 
tjuired. It is imjH)rtant to recogni/e that differ- 
ent tyiK's of streets are called uj>on to carry 
different loads, so that the construction re- 
<|uirements for one ty|HJ of street may be eitlier 
too little or too much for anotlier; for example, 
a local access residential street neetl be built to 
only a fraction of the load-bearing capacity of a 
heavy-duty commercial or industrial street. 
Similarly, because of variations in soil condi- 
tions, construction re<|uirements may vary 
wiilely from one area to another. Obviously the 
advice of professional engineers must lui sought 
in tleveloping a{)propriate standards for the 
various ty|H?s of streets in any particular city. 

CUosely associated with street C4>nst ruction is 
provision of drainage facilities. These may 
range from culverts and ditclies to ''rolled” or 
*'valley” gutters to curbs and gutters and full- 
.sc:ale storm sewer systems. If inaclecpiate provi- 
sion is made for drainage, streets will disinte- 
grate more rapidly, in addition to other harm- 
ful effec ts which may accrue, so ifie engineer 
will be muc h concerned with this matter. 

For some time j>lanners and develojKTs de- 
luded thernscdves that in the age of the automo- 
bile, sidewalks as adjuncts of streets were no 
longer neces.sary. However, it is increasingly 
being rc?cognized that children need hard 
surfaced play areas other than the streets on 
which to ride their trie yc les, that they ne<‘cl safe 
acce.ss to schools and playgrounds, and that 
many |H*ople still prefer to walk rather than 
drive. Although more < ostly, hard-surfaced side- 
walks mc»et the r(‘(|uirements of users far In^tter 
than dirt or gi avel walkways. 

More cities are also coming to recogni/e the 
necessity for ade(|uate lighting of even their 
rc»sidc‘ntial streets, as a itmans of safeguarding 
llieir ciii/ens. Some regard this as a general 
municipal resjamsibility to be hnatued out of 
gencTal tax rcaeipts, s^nne re<|uire each deveh 
ojHT to install tfie Hgfiting system f<»r his subdi 
vision, and some leave* their rt‘sponsibility to 
individital projKTty owners contracting directly 
witlii local jK>w<*r companies partic ttlaiiy in 
sulnlivisions ljc*yond municipal limits. 


Finally, some cities seeking to present a par- 
ticular image to tourists and otlier visitors have 
retjuirements that develoj[>ers provide street 
name signs (constructed to uniform standards) , 
curbside mailboxes, hmdscajKxl eutrauce ways 
to their .subdivisions, and street trees and sbruf>- 
bery of varieti(\s whicli will enhance a[qK‘ar- 
ance without doing damage to street and side- 
walk surfacing or to utilities lities. 

lUilities Systems. As the earlier discussion 
indicuites, the most ccmmion utilities whidi de 
velo|)ers are re([uired to install are water and 
sewerage systems. F-vc‘n though fire* [)i-ott‘< tiem 
is a geireral municipal res|HmsihiUty. it is 
thought not unreasonable to rcapiirt* tire devel 
o|H’r installing tfie water system to include fue 
hydrants. Some c itit*s rc'cpiire the develcqjer to 
iastall gas mains, electrical systems, and tele 
plume systems. T‘Iu‘se services are tommcmly 
provided fry privately-owned utilities tom pa 
ntes, however, and where this is so the <<»mpa 
nies usually ic*gard extension of their mairrs as 
a capital ex|K’n<iituie to be financed out of 
their general revenues and luu b\ the devel 
ojK‘r. 

Many of the more recent suhdivisioti regula 
tions call for elc*< trical and telefdume transmts' 
siem linc*H to be* installed underground, Where 
this is the case, privately cm*tu*d utilities cc»m 
panies may recpiire the develo|H’r to share iti 
the extra itistallation costs involvcHl, althougfi 
no uniform prac tice lias evcdvecl. 

Monuments. One ty|H* of lecjuired impitive 
mem concerning which thete is vittualh m* 
legal controversy is the installation c»f numu 
meats at kc‘y points throughout a subdivisttm 
and of cozaer stakes on individual lots, I hese 
are intended lo be jH‘rman«‘m markers from 
which projKTiy lines tan Ik* accurately sut 
veyed. In many state's statutoty rec|uiremenis 
for suclz mcmumetits are to fze fouztd outside 
the subdivision rc'gulation enablittg act. It is 
gc*nerally considered desirable to make lefet 
etuc* to such re<|uireinems in local sulidiviston 
rc*gulations, and ifu* city engineer ctmunoids 
clunks cm monument IcKation and constnution 
as pazt of bis duties unden such zegulations. 

Vakiancks 

I'niike the standazd /oning enablitig act, most 
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subdivision-regulation enabling acts make no 
provision for the granting of variances from 
the requirements in hardship cases. However, 
it is not unusual for the regulations themselves 
to provide for granting relief from the usual 
requirements in cases where they do not make 
sense or impose unusual burdens as applied to 
a particular situation. Customarily the regula- 
tions grant this variance authority to the plat 
approval agency, but occasionally they give it 
to the zoning board of adjustment. It seems 
greatly preferable to follow the former ap- 
proach. 

Because of the difficulty of writing complete 
specifications for many matters covered by sub- 
division regulations, some regulations leave 
considerable discretion in the hands of the plat 
approval agency or perhaps the city engineer. 
Where this has been done, there is relatively 
less necessity for a general provision authoriz- 
ing the grant of variances. 

One of the more common situations in 
which variances are sought is where a devel- 
oper divides his land into the greatest possible 
number of lots barely meeting minimum stand- 
ards and then seeks permission to create sub- 
standard lots out of the resulting remnants of 
land. The plat approval agency should remem- 
ber that the subdivision regulations are in- 
tended to set forth minimum standards for de- 
velopment, not maximums. The intent of the 
regulations is clearly that these remnants of 
land should be used to increase the area of 
other lots rather than to “break” the minimum 
requirements. Every time that a variance is 
granted allowing a substandard lot, it weakens 
the legal position of the approval agency in the 
event the agency is called upon to defend its 
general standards. 

Current and Emerging Problems 

The past half-century’s experience under this 
conventional pattern of subdivision regulation 
has pointed up a number of problems. Some of 
these are simply loopholes in the coverage of 
subdivision regulations — notably the “metes 
and bounds” loophole. Some are administra- 
tive and legal difficulties arising out of too- 
rigid segregation of land use controls into a 
series of separate legal compartments — 


especially the separation between the zoning 
ordinance and subdivision regulations. Some 
are problems resulting from the failure of the 
draftsmen of subdivision regulations to recog- 
nize and deal with diverse types of subdivision 
activity. Some grow out of a simple failure to 
keep abreast of current technology and of 
changes in financing and development prac- 
tices. The following sections list and describe 
some of the more significant of these problems 
and some of the techniques which have been 
devised or proposed for dealing with them. 

Loopholes in Coverage 

As every lawyer knows, it is virtually impossi- 
ble to draft any legal regulation which will 
take care of every contingency and not inad- 
vertently leave potential loopholes. By loop- 
holes we mean provisions which permit an as- 
tute individual to comply with the letter of a 
regulation while going counter to its spirit, 
and thus avoid its constraints. It is not surpris- 
ing that some loopholes have appeared in the 
coverage of subdivision regulations. Obviously, 
to the extent that subdivision regulations im- 
pose major financial requirements upon a de- 
veloper, there will be continuing efforts by 
“fly-by-night” developers to identify and take 
advantage of these loopholes. 

The major loophole which exists in many 
subdivision regulations today stems from the 
fact that enabling acts generally provide for 
regulating the use of plats rather than for regu- 
lating the subdivision of land. The Standard 
City Planning Enabling Act does not make it 
illegal to subdivide land without approval; in- 
stead, it makes it illegal to transfer or sell 
land: 

By reference to or exhibition of or by other use of 
a plat of a subdivision, before such plat has been 
approved by the planning commission and recorded 
or filed in the office of the appropriate county re- 
corder. 

Most current state enabling acts are similar 
or identical to the Standard Act in this respect. 
This means that in such states subdivision reg- 
ulations have little direct effect upon the de- 
veloper who chooses to divide up and market 
his land strictly by means of metes and bounds 
deeds. To be sure, the enabling act prevents his 
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displaying an unapproved plat of the subdivi- 
sion to a }x)tential {uirtiiaser as part of his sales 
argument, and the wise purciiaser of land will 
want to sec a plat. Likewise, many lending 
agencies are unw'illing to advance money on a 
subdivision in the al>sence of an ajjprovetl plat. 
But a great many lots are sold to untutored 
purchasers at land auctions or other sales with- 
out any use of a plat; and in some tases a plat 
may be used surreptitiously, in a way difficult 
for enforcement autiiorities to prove in court. 
Unfortunately, tlie subdivisions thus created 
are apt to be the most detrintental in their 
effects u{H>n tfieir neighbors, the pul)lu health, 
and the general welfare. 

It is ( urious that this loophole crept into the 
law in the first place, in view of the fact tliat 
most of the llhh century laws recpiired that 
plats he sul)mitted and approv<*d iti all casc‘s 
when latul was sufulividcul. It may be that the 
20th century draftsmen of statuU‘S misjudged 
the jM)ssibility of af)use, or they may have bc‘en 
motivatc*d by legal doul>ts of some tyjH*. 

Regardless of the source of the problem, it 
was soon made more diOieuIt of solution by the 
courts. In a senies of cases beginning witfi 
Hi<lgt*lwUl Ijinti Co, V, City of Ih'troiC^ the 
courts bascxl the lc‘galiiy of subdivision rc*gula 
tions scpiarely on the luakc^weight argument 
that they were merely conditions on ilte privi- 
lege of recording a plat - that no one had to 
transfer his {>rojK*rty in this way and if he 
eliose to do so. he must com|)ly with any rea^ 
sonahle conditions that the governiiu*nt might 
impose on its authori/ation for him to make 
use of its recording maebinery. Since most suf) 
division rc*gulations can I>e justified on tlie 
basis of ordinary police power considerations 
which apply rc’gatdlcvss of whether a {ilat is 
used or not. this was an unfortunate line of 
reasoning. But once it became c urreiic among 
tfu* courts, cautious attorness w<*re lehutant tc» 
jeopanli/<* existing regulations tn* sc^eking 
ametnlmems to enabling ac ts wfiich would de 
stroy the basis for the courts* favorable bedd' 
ings. 

StatuUny Solutions. Instead, statutory ef 
forts have favn made to block the looptnde 
indimtly, tluougft provisions fi) prcdubiitirg 


the issuance of a building j>c‘nuit for a struc- 
ture on any lot which lacks access to an ap 
proved .street and (2) prohibiting the public 
acceptance or niaintenance of streets in unap- 
proved subdivisions. Unfortutiately. tlie impat t 
of sucli prohibitions is apt to fall ujHm unsus- 
pecting lot purchasers rather than UjK>n the 
develojKT, and they are less tlian satisfactory 
for this reason. Some states have attem[>ted to 
reinforce tlmse provisions by authori/ing the 
lot purciiaser to rescind his purchase wiiliiu a 
gi\rn [Rniod of time, hut tliere is a feeling tliat 
this adds uncertainty to land titles. 

Lfforts to meet the problem beadon b\ 
amending ilu‘ enaliling act so as to restore the 
Ilhh century approach of reejuiring all stilulivi 
sions to be evidenced In jdats (which would 
then have to bc‘ approved in the usual man 
ner) have also encountered reluctance to act 
on the part <»f some state legislatures. Appar 
ently this reluctaiue stems from a feeling that 
such a recjuiierneut would seriously imonven 
icaue projK'ity owners in mans situations iti 
whic h the pufjlic interest is slight. 

One approacli toward mitigating this tyjK' 
of imcmvenicuue is to identity such situations 
and exempt them from subdivision regulation, 
'rims, many c*nabling acts exclude from regula 
lion any divisions of land iiit<» tracts greafei 
than lb acres where* no street dedication is 
invohed. 4 his is ordinarily explained as {xa 
mitting a farmca to divide his land ametng Ins 
(liildien without Iwing sufijec ted to legal le 
straints. Other enabling acts exempt subdivi 
sions involving creation t»f less than a staled 
number of lots {typically, tliree or four) in a 
given year. Ibis approach has the serious ad 
ministrative draw!>a<k of allowing tratisac lions 
to rake* place* with limited c»ppommity for en 
forcement olfuiaK tc» dc*tc*Miunc* wfiether they 
realh cpialify for the* exeanption. and it thus 
cr<*atc*s new loo[4ioles. 

It would sec'tn preferable n» leipnre ifiat all 
sufHlivisions of land be jdatied and approved. 
Imt lo classify <<*itain ty|x*s as minor subdivi 
sions suf>je*c t to muili less stringent subsianitve 
lecjuiremeius and more exjHHlitious procedural 
ie(]Utienu*n!s. A few state's, notablv New jet 
se \, have made tentative beginnings in this di 
lection. 
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Fragmentation of Land Use Controls 

Legislative bodies at every level of government 
normally “act’* in a series of ‘"reactions” to 
particular problems which have been called to 
their attention. A child is bitten, so the city 
council enacts an ordinance forbidding dogs to 
run at large. There is a smallpox epidemic, so 
the state legislature enacts a compulsory vacci- 
nation law. Seldom does a legislative body first 
examine existing laws to see whether a new law 
is needed or, if so, how best it might fit into the 
existing regulatory pattern. Because of this leg- 
islative modus operandi, it is never difficult to 
make an accurate demonstration that the laws 
in any given area are a patchwork of uncoordi- 
nated regulations. 

So it is in the area of land use controls. In 
almost every city there is a multitude of ordi- 
nances bearing upon various facets of land use, 
generally from differing viewpoints. And what 
is worse, these ordinances spring from separate 
enabling acts, reflecting different concepts and 
objectives and calling for different organiza- 
tion and procedures in their administration. 

As might be expected, the result of all this is 
confusion. The citizen being regulated, admin- 
istrative officials, legislative bodies, and the 
courts all encounter difficulties in (1) identi- 
fying all of the regulations which apply to a 
given situation, (2) determining their mean- 
ing, particularly where two or more regulations 
seem to conflict with one another, and (3) 
ascertaining which administrative agencies 
have jurisdiction over given problems, the 
procedures to follow in achieving a given re- 
sult, and their appropriate timing and se- 
quence. 

Some cities have alleviated a portion of these 
difficulties by a simple process of codification — 
identifying the pertinent ordinances and pub- 
lishing them under a single cover as a ‘‘land 
development code.” This approach is partic- 
ularly effective where, as part of the process of 
codification, obvious conflicts between ordi- 
nances are noted and eliminated. But it must be 
noted that even where such codification clarifies 
the legal requirements, the situation may still be 
unsatisfactory because of cumbersome and 
time-consuming procedures which must be 


followed to secure desired relief in a given case. 
These procedures are apt to stem from the 
enabling acts, which means that they cannot be 
simplified by purely local action. 

While there may be difficulties involving 
health regulations, urban renewal require- 
ments, nuisance ordinances, etc., the major cur- 
rent difficulties in the area of land use control 
involve the relationships between the zoning 
ordinance and subdivision regulations. The 
difficulties in this area lie not so much in over- 
lapping and conflicting substantive require- 
ments as in the machinery for administering 
the two sets of regulations, and derive ulti- 
mately from the two separate enabling acts on 
which these controls are based. 

As we have noted, under many subdivision- 
regulation enabling acts, the planning commis- 
sion is the “legislative body” which adopts the 
regulations and any subsequent amendments; 
under a larger number of enabling acts it is the 
administrative agency which considers and ap- 
proves plats; and under any local regulations it 
is empowered, as part of the approval process, 
to grant variances from the regulations in 
hardship cases. Under the zoning enabling act, 
on the other hand, the city council is the legis- 
lative body which adopts the ordinance and 
any amendments (usually on advice of the 
planning commission) ; a zoning enforcement 
officer (commonly the local building inspec- 
tor) grants permits under the ordinance; and 
the board of adjustment grants any variances. 
Thus, as frequently happens, when a developer 
requires relief under both ordinances, it is 
probable that he will have to go through two 
distinct administrative channels involving to- 
tally different agencies and unrelated proce- 
dural provisions. 

The impact of these differences can easily be 
demonstrated in a not altogether hypothetical 
situation. Let us suppose that a developer owns 
a tract zoned for single-family residences on 
10,000 square foot lots. His designer, who is 
familiar with current literature on the merits 
of “cluster” developments, persuades him that 
he can produce a more attractive (and at the 
same time less expensive) subdivision if he 
divides his tract into the same number of 6,000 
square foot lots and dedicates the land thus 
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saved (amounting to 4,000 square feet per lot) 
to the public for a large park. He prepares a 
preliminary plat and submits it to the plan- 
ning commission, which agrees that it is a 
much preferable design but informs him that it 
cannot approve the subdivision until there has 
been a zoning amendment, since the lots fail to 
meet the standards of the existing zoning ordi- 
nance. It then develops that the city council 
considers applications for zoning amendments 
only at quarterly intervals, and since the regu- 
lar quarterly hearing has just been held, it will 
be almost three months before his application 
can be considered. Furthermore, a friendly 
councilman informs the developer that the 
council tends to pay strong attention to the 
view of the neighboring property owners on 
rezoning petitions, and he doubts very much 
whether the council would permit these 
smaller lots in that particular neighborhood; 
in any event, he is sure that it would not do so 
until the dedication of the park had actually 
been made and accepted. At this point the 
developer could hardly be blamed for shrug- 
ging his shoulders and deciding to revert to a 
conventional subdivision plan. 

Factors Contributing to Current Importance 
of Problem, Such difficulties, while annoying, 
did not constitute a major problem in the 
1920s and 1930s, because there was a fairly 
sharp division in the activities subject to zon- 
ing and subdivision regulation. Developers 
tended to limit themselves to the process of 
converting raw land to building lots — conduct 
which was indisputably within the domain of 
subdivision regulations. Lot purchasers then 
undertook the construction of houses or other 
structures on their lots, subject to the restric- 
tions of the zoning ordinance. The zoning ordi- 
nance was important to the developer only in- 
sofar as it indicated how large his lots must be 
to be legally usable (and consequently, sal- 
able) and what types of development he could 
reasonably design his subdivision to serve. 

But in the past 20 years there has been a 
revolution in development practices. The de- 
veloper who sold only lots has in large measure 
given way to the developer-builder who con- 
structs and sells a “package” of both house and 
lot. And with the introduction of mass produc- 


tion techniques in house-building and the 
financial support of major business corpora- 
tions, the scale of development has rapidly in- 
creased — from the 12-lot prewar subdivision to 
the “neighborhood” complete with shopping 
center to the “bedroom suburb” to the com- 
plete “new town.” Some of these massive new 
developments involve traditional subdivision 
practices, as tracts are divided into lots which 
are sold with houses to individual purchasers. 
Some involve no division of land at all but are 
retained in common ownership and rented or 
leased to individual tenants: garden apartment 
developments, shopping centers, industrial 
parks. Some involve a division of legal title 
without a division of land: the condominiums, 
in which one may purchase an apartment (per- 
haps located 20 stories above the ground) and 
thereby secure an undivided share in the title 
to land and certain common facilities. 

All these new approaches to land develop- 
ment have blurred the once-clear line between 
the area regulated by subdivision regulations 
and that regulated by zoning. It is not clear 
even to the draftsman just where he should 
place specific regulations. Consider the garden 
apartment development, for example, where 
there is to be no physical division of the land. 
The zoning ordinance, under the standard ena- 
bling act, could regulate the density of devel- 
opment; it could regulate the placement of 
individual structures — particularly their set- 
backs from streets and from each other; it 
could regulate maximum building heights; it 
could regulate the amount of off-street parking 
to be provided. But it could not regulate the 
design and widths of streets and the design and 
construction details of utilities systems built 
within the development. Furthermore, some 
state courts have held that the state zoning 
enabling act does not authorize the planning 
commission to issue the “special use permits” 
which are commonly resorted to as the device 
for securing detailed control over design. So 
there is an inclination to regulate such devel- 
opments through the subdivision regula- 
tions — until it is noted that the enabling act 
definition of “subdivision” does not include 
transactions where property is merely rented or 
leased. 
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Or consider the construction of a ‘"neighbor- 
hood” or “bedroom suburb” or “new town” 
where lots and structures are to be sold as well 
as rented. In this case there may be no hiatus 
in the scheme of control as there is in the case 
of the garden apartment development. But the 
physical magnitude of such developments al- 
most insures that problems will arise under 
both the zoning ordinance and the subdivision 
regulations. It is quite probable, unless the 
zoning ordinance was drawn with the specific 
development in mind, that some rezoning will 
be necessary to permit development at varying 
densities or to permit construction of a shop- 
ping center or an industrial park at a location 
not shown on the existing zoning map. If the 
zoning ordinance contains procedures for han- 
dling .these problems through issuance of a spe- 
cial use permit, so that an amendment is not 
required, these procedures also must be coordi- 
nated with the subdivision approval process. 
As was indicated earlier, extreme care must be 
taken if the developer is not to be confronted 
with a series of “chicken-egg” situations in 
which one board is unwilling to act until an- 
other has, and vice versa. And it should be 
remembered that in transactions of this scale, 
the financial cost of undue delays may be con- 
siderable. 

Statutory Solutions. It is only fair to say 
that satisfactory answers to such problems have 
been long delayed. As long ago as the 1920s, 
the draftsmen of the Standard City Planning 
Enabling Act recognized that zoning require- 
ments should be correlated with subdivision 
approvals. They included provisions in the Act 
which authorized the planning commission 
(1) to recommend to the city council any 
changes necessary to conform the zoning ordi- 
nance to the proposals involved in an approved 
subdivision and (2) to agree with the devel- 
oper concerning detailed restrictions governing 
buildings within his subdivision, which restric- 
tions should appear on the face of the plat and 
thereafter be enforceable as though they were 
part of the zoning ordinance.^® Unfortunately, 

18 U.S. Department of Commerce. The Advisory Com- 
mission on City Planning and Zoning, A Standard City 
Planning Enabling Act (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1928) , sec. 15, pp. 26-27. 


these provisions were not widely adopted, al- 
though somewhat similar provisions appeared 
in the New Jersey laws from 1930 until 
1953 .^® 

In reality, these provisions added nothing to 
the powers of the planning commission where 
zoning changes were required, because that 
commission already had clear authority to 
make recommendations to the city council at 
any time as to any zoning amendments which it 
considered wise or necessary. The provisions 
thus served merely the educational purpose of 
highlighting the likelihood that zoning amend- 
ments might be required when subdivisions 
were approved, so that the planning commis- 
sion would keep this possibility in mind. 

A somewhat more significant solution ap 
peared in the laws of New York in 1926 and 
1927"° and of Indiana in 1951."" This took the 
form of statutory provisions that a local gov- 
erning board could, if it wished, empower its 
planning commission to make reasonable zon- 
ing amendments simultaneously with approval 
of a subdivision plat, where such amendments 
were necessary. Such provisions immediately 
raised the legal issue of whether there had been 
an unconstitutional delegation of legislative 
authority to the planning commission, due to 
inadequacy of the statutory standards limiting 
the discretion of the planning commission. 
The only court decision relating to these proce- 
dures sustained the standards but held that the 
planning commission’s amendment in the par- 
ticular case went beyond the intent of the stat- 
ute."" Following this decision, the New York 
statute was strengthened by amendment and 
presumably now would not raise the constitu- 
tional issue so directly."^ 

Yet another approach has been urged re- 
cently by the Urban Land Institute, a research 
agency supported by private developers. A spe- 
cial study published by this organization sug- 
gests the adoption of a special enabling act to 

18 N.J.S.A. § 40:55-19. 

20 N.Y. Laws, 1926, c. 690 (N.Y. Gen. City Law, § 37) ; 
1926, c. 719 (N.Y. Village Law, § 179p) ; 1927, c. 175 
(N.Y. Town Law, § 281) . 

2ilnd. Laws, 1951, c. 297, § 1 (Ind. Stat. Ann. [Burns] 
534756 [7]) . 

^^Hiscox V. Levine, 31 Misc. 2d 151, 216 N.Y.S. 2d 801 
(Sup. Ct., 1961) . 

23 N.Y. Laws, 1963, c. 968. 
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govern large-scale planned unit residential de- 
velopments, which would be separate from 
both the zoning enabling act and the subdivi- 
sion regulation enabling act and would super- 
sede these two acts with respect to such devel- 
opments.^^ 

Finally, instead of making three enabling 
acts grow where two grew before, others are 
urging that the zoning and subdivision regula- 
tion acts be replaced by a single “development 
controF’ enabling act.^® In England, they note, 
no distinction is drawn between subdivision 
regulations and zoning. All development (as 
broadly defined in the Town and Country 
Planning Act) requires permission granted 
through the same administrative channels. It is 
not inconceivable that similar legislation will 
soon be available in this country, although 
there is a natural reluctance to abandon legis- 
lation whose constitutionality has already been 
sustained and whose requirements have been 
interpreted by a multitude of court cases. 

Other Failures in Coordination 

In addition to statutorily induced inter-agency 
difficulties, the agency enforcing subdivision reg- 
ulations may encounter some very frustrating 
difficulties stemming from a simple failure of 
related agencies to cooperate and coordinate 
their programs. It is not unusual for a plat 
approval agency to persuade (with some diffi- 
culty) a developer to dedicate a school site, a 
park or playground, or a right-of-way for a 
major thoroughfare — only to find that the 
local school board, the recreation commission, 
or the county or state highway authority is 
unwilling to accept the dedication. This un- 
willingness may result from conviction on the 
part of the other agency that the preferred 
land is unsatisfactory from the standpoint of its 
needs, but quite commonly that agency has 
merely been unable to project its plans far 

2^ Jan Krasnowiecki, Richard F. Babcock, and David 
N. McBride, Legal Aspects of Planned Unit Residen- 
tial Development, Urban Land Institute Technical 
Bulletin No. 52 (Washington: Urban Land Institute, 
1965) . 

25 See, for example, John W. Reps, “Requiem for 
Zoning,” Zoning Digest, XVI (February and March 
1964) , pp. 33-39, 57-63, and also in American Society of 
Planning Officials, Planning 1964 (Chicago: 1964) , pp. 
56-67. 


enough into the future to make a determina- 
tion one way or another, and in the best bu- 
reaucratic tradition it is unwilling to commit 
itself until it has to. 

Another type of difficulty arises when an 
agency in a related field of regulation proves 
reluctant to coordinate enforcement efforts. 
For example, in some localities the local health 
agency has been unwilling to cooperate with 
the planning commission staff in dealing with 
a recalcitrant developer who is unwilling to 
comply with the regulations of either. 

Difficulties of both types become most acute 
when a subdivision lies beyond a municipali- 
ty’s territorial boundaries but falls within its 
extraterritorial subdivision control jurisdic- 
tion. In such circumstances the municipality 
may be regarded as only a meddlesome inter- 
loper by other governmental units, since it is 
not charged with providing services to the ex- 
traterritorial area but only with regulating 
growth. And there is no governmental agency, 
short of the state legislature, in a position to 
force cooperation among the different units op- 
erating within the area. 

There is relatively little which can be done 
through statutory amendments to cure these 
difficulties, short of a reorganization of the 
local governmental structure. Perhaps all that 
can easily be done is to highlight the impor- 
tance to the plat approval agency of its culti- 
vating good relationships with other govern- 
mental agencies and attempting to aid them in 
their own planning efforts. 

Failure to Consider Special Situations 

Another set of problems must be blamed 
squarely on the limited im:iorination of the 
draftsmen of local subdivision regulations, 
rather than on the restrictions imposed by ena- 
bling legislation or the difficulties of coordinat- 
ing activities of other governmental agencies. 
These are the problems resulting from subdivi- 
sion regulations written as though the only 
types of subdivisions were those designed for 
single-family residences located in a more or 
less routine terrain setting. When enforcement 
officials attempt to apply such regulations to 
other types of situations (some exotic but 
many just as “normal” as the development vis- 
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ualized by the draftsmen) , they just don’t fit. 

A simple illustration of this is the cemetery. 
The division of a cemetery into burial plots to 
be sold to individual owners falls directly 
within the definition of a subdivision under 
virtually all subdivision regulation enabling 
acts. But not one set of subdivision regulations 
in a thousand recognizes this fact, even to the 
extent of exempting cemeteries from regula- 
tion. Obviously the lot size requirements and 
most of the improvement requirements con- 
tained in the regulations make no sense at all 
when applied to cemeteries. Tacitly recogniz- 
ing this fact, most plat approval agencies sim- 
ply ignore the subdivision of cemeteries, rather 
than either attempting the Procrustean task of 
applying these requirements to them or follow- 
ing the legally-preferable course of adding spe- 
cific provisions concerning them to the regula- 
tions. 

The same lack of recc^nition occurs, in 
lesser degree, with respect to many other types 
of subdivisions more important to the planner: 
commercial subdivisions, industrial subdivi- 
sions, mobile home subdivisions, hillside subdi- 
visions, and waterfront subdivisions, to name 
only a few of the more common ones. Also 
shortchanged in many regulations are possibili- 
ties of unconventional layouts which may be 
devised by creative designers and even desira- 
ble modifications of standard lot patterns 
which may be necessary to adapt them better to 
currently popular house designs. 

Commercial and Industrial Subdivisions, 
Despite obvious differences in their character- 
istics from those of residential subdivisions, 
commercial and industrial subdivisions are 
treated skimpily if at all in most subdivision 
regulations. This may be due in part to the fact 
that probably a majority of all shopping cen- 
ters and a considerable percentage of industrial 
parks being developed today are held in single 
ownership and merely leased to their tenants. 
These would not fit the definition of “subdivi- 
sion” in most enabling acts, although they 
would be subject to regulations under the zon- 
ing ordinance. But there are considerable num- 
bers of both types of developments in which 
there is an actual division and sale of land to 
particular firms, and these are deserving of cov- 


erage in the subdivision regulations. 

It should be recognized that, as in the case of 
residential subdivisions, not all commercial 
and industrial subdivisions are of the same na- 
ture. The small neighborhood convenience 
shopping center obviously raises different prob- 
lems from the regional shopping center; the 
industrial park designed for occupancy by re- 
search laboratories or light manufacturing op- 
erations may well have a different range of 
requirements from the park intended to house 
heavy industry. So it may be necessary to pro- 
vide for a number of different contingencies. 
Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that as many 
specifications as possible can be written down, 
rather than leaving matters to the discretion of 
the plat approval agency or some other 
officials. 

Regulations governing commercial and in- 
dustrial subdivisions may differ from those gov- 
erning residential subdivisions in two major 
respects: the design and improvement require- 
ments which they impose and the procedures 
which they specify for plat approval. In the 
absence of any recognized models, it is advis- 
able that the draftsman seek qualified advisers 
to help with the drafting of these provisions. 
For example, it is highly desirable to have the 
assistance of a professional engineer in devel- 
oping appropriate standards for the design and 
construction of streets and utilities systems. 
Similarly, procedural provisions should not be 
drafted until one has sufficient understanding 
of normal business practices in developing and 
marketing such subdivisions to recognize when 
a particular requirement would cause practical 
difficulties. 

It should be obvious that both large com- 
mercial developments and industrial parks re- 
quire streets constructed to higher than usual 
specifications because of the characteristics of 
the traffic which they will carry. Unlike many 
residential streets, which may be deliberately 
designed to impede through traffic and may be 
fitted to the terrain in such a way as to achieve 
visual effects, commercial and industrial streets 
are strictly utilitarian. They should be de- 
signed to expedite the free movement of traffic 
to specific locations. Because of large numbers 
of vehicles entering and leaving the stream of 
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traffic, they commonly must have additional 
lanes. Shopping centers may be required to 
furnish local access streets paralleling existing 
streets. Sidewalks are invariably required in 
commercial areas and frequently in industrial 
areas. 

Particularly in industrial parks streets 
should be so designed as to facilitate movement 
of large and cumbersome trucks. Dead-end 
streets should be avoided, corners should be 
well-rounded, curves should not be too abrupt. 
Alleys are commonly required, and they too 
must be designed to permit easy movement of 
trucks. Street locations in industrial parks must 
be coordinated with anticipated rail spurs. 

Extra-large water, sewerage, gas, and electri- 
cal systems will normally be required, scaled to 
the particular needs of the type of industrial or 
commercial development which is expected. 
Because of extensive areas covered by roofs or 
pavements, the drainage problem may be espe- 
cially acute, with larger- than-usual storm 
drains required. 

Instead of requiring dedication of school 
sites or recreation areas in such developments, 
the regulations might well require dedication 
of off-street parking lots in shopping centers or 
planting strips of various kinds around the 
boundaries of the development. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to protecting residential 
neighbors against nuisance effects. In addition 
to provision of the planting strips as buffers, 
lots on boundaries with residential develop- 
ments should be made extra large, with a re- 
quirement of extra set-backs. Streets should be 
deliberately interrupted so that they do not 
connect directly with quiet residential streets. 

A major problem relating to appropriate 
procedural requirements lies in the fact that 
lots in industrial subdivisions (and to a lesser 
degree in commercial subdivisions) are usually 
custom-tailored to the needs of particular pur- 
chasers. Industrial plants vary far more in their 
dimensions than do residences, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to “pre-plan" the exact lot 
sizes which will appeal to particular prospects. 
On the other hand, industrial firms have a 
distaste for undue delay when they decide 
upon a site; they wish to have immediate assur- 
ance that the owner can deliver a particular 


site, without waiting for approval by a govern- 
mental agency. 

These factors suggest that the subdivision 
regulations for industrial (and perhaps com- 
mercial) developments might well call for ap- 
proval of a plat showing the location of the 
streets (and hence the blocks) but not individ- 
ual lot lines within the blocks. The exact loca- 
tion of lot lines could then be exempted from 
further approval requirements, possibly sub- 
ject to the lots' meeting certain general stand- 
ards. This approach would seem to give ade- 
quate protection to legitimate governmental 
interests, without unduly impairing the process 
of industrial development. 

Mobile Home Subdivisions. One of the out- 
standing phenomena of the years, following 
World War II has been the unexpected emer- 
gence of the mobile home as a major element 
in the nation's housing supply. And contrary to 
expectations, the mobile home has largely lost 
its mobility and become essentially a prefabri- 
cated residence. Whereas it was sited at one 
time in trailer camps for transients, it has pro- 
gressed to more-or-less permanent mobile home 
parks where spaces are rented or leased on a 
long-term basis, and more recently to “mobile 
home subdivisions'' where spaces are purchased 
outright. Mobile home parks are commonly 
regulated either by the zoning ordinance or by 
a separate ordinance or by both. Mobile home 
subdivisions, on the other hand, are subject to 
the provisions of the subdivision regulations. 

It is tempting for the draftsman of regula- 
tions for mobile home subdivisions to simply 
copy the regulations governing mobile home 
parks. However, there is a basic distinction 
between the two situations. Title to land in a 
mobile home park remains in one owner, who 
may convert it to another use with relative ease 
whenever he ceases to rent spaces for mobile 
homes. In a mobile home subdivision land is 
divided and sold into multiple ownership. 
This impresses a legal character on the land 
that is apt to have remarkable permanency, for 
it may be extraordinarily difficult to reassemble 
the land thus sold. Since the characteristics of 
mobile homes are changing rapidly, and since 
all present mobile homes have relatively short 
lives, it is not inconceivable that the present 
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homes will in time disappear and leave behind 
a land ownership pattern adapted to them but 
unsuitable for other types of residences which 
may replace them. 

Thus, while mobile home parks may be 
thought of as horizontal apartment houses in 
which individual homes are crowded together 
in patterns designed in light of their particular 
characteristics, it may be extremely unwise to 
permit the land to be divided into those same 
patterns because of this longer view of the pos- 
sible consequences. 

With this caution in mind, a certain amount 
of flexibility in applying usual subdivision 
standards to mobile home subdivisions may be 
desirable. It would be well for the draftsman to 
begin with an analysis of generally accepted 
design principles for mobile home parks, as 
exemplified in regulations, standard texts,^® 
and other sources. These principles should 
then be considered in relation to the ordinary 
subdivision regulations for single-family resi- 
dences in order to determine where there are 
conflicts. These conflicts can then be critically 
analyzed to determine whether it is necessary 
or wise to allow departures from the usual 
subdivision regulations. 

For example, it has been suggested that be- 
cause of their general structure and floor plans, 
mobile homes can be better accommodated on 
diagonal lots than on lots whose sidelines are 
perpendicular to the street."^ While this will 
produce the “saw-toothed” effect that some 
planners deplore, it is noted that this orienta- 
tion will give the occupant of the mobile home 
a better view from his living room window 
than if the narrow end of the mobile home 
faces the street squarely. (If the regulations are 
altered to permit diagonal lots, they must, of 
course, also specify the manner in which lot 
width and depth are to be measured.) 

On analysis of this suggestion, it would ap- 
pear that the author is attempting to make the 

26 E.g., Fred H. Bair, Jr., and Ernest Bartley, Mobile 
Home Parks and Comprehensive Community Planning 
(Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing Service, 1960) . 

27 Fred H. Bair, Jr., “Regulation of Mobile Home 
Subdivisions,” Planning Advisory Service Report No. 
145, (Chicago: American Society of Planning Officials, 
1960) . 


best of an arrangement wherein mobile homes 
are planted in parallel rows, with their narrow 
ends towards the street. No doubt this basic 
orientation was selected, in part, because the 
homes are 55 or 60 feet long and lot widths 
would have to approximate 80 feet to accom- 
modate them broadside to the street but only 
32-44 feet if they are placed this way. The 
planner might reasonably ask himself whether 
the community would not be better off with 
80-foot wide (and somewhat shallower than 
usual) lots in the not unlikely event that the 
mobile homes are some day replaced with more 
conventional structures. 

It has also been suggested that the regula- 
tions should permit the planning of mobile 
home subdivisions somewhat in the manner of 
the cluster subdivisions and other designs dis- 
cussed below. In other words, the homes would 
be laid out in small, intimate groupings, de- 
signed to facilitate the supposed natural gregar- 
iousness of mobile home occupants. This might 
well necessitate allowing lots of varying sizes, 
shapes, and orientations. Rather than requir- 
ing dedication of a single large park in such a 
plan, it may be better to require numbers of 
small park or playground areas. It is possible 
that the streets necessary to serve individual 
groupings of homes might be narrower and 
constructed to lower specifications than would 
normally be required — particularly if parking 
bays are provided. Necessary modifications of 
subdivision regulations to permit this type of 
development should be carefully considered. 

Because the public has not entirely accepted 
mobile homes yet, the draftsman might con- 
sider whether the zoning ordinance and subdi- 
vision regulations should specify only certain 
districts within which mobile home subdivi- 
sions will be permitted. It is also possible that 
he will decide to require the dedication of 
buffer strips between such subdivisions and 
theii more conventional neighbors, to mini- 
mize complaints. 

Hillside Subdivisions. Of all the types of 
unusual subdivisions described in this section, 
hillside subdivisions have been treated most 
extensively in subdivision regulations. These 
are commonly defined as subdivisions on land 
with an average drop of 15 feet or more in 100 
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W’hilo such sulitlivisions may present sjHt- 
cial (litiiculticH to the developer, they can yield 
exce[)tionally dramatic settings and views, 
'i'hey liave been particularly {K)pular in Clali- 
fornia, which consetjuently is the source of 
most of the expt^rience in regulating them, 

Press and television coverage t)f particular 
disasters has highlightetl the major problem 
which must be tlealt with in regulations for 
such subdivisions’ that of landslides and ero- 
sit)n. 'To meet this danger regulations com- 
monly retjuire that: 

1. 'rhe develojHT present sulficient detailed 
information as to geologic (onditions, soil 
tyjH% and so fortli, in order rftai a determina* 
tiun can be made as to the safety of developing 
at this particular location; 

2. Lot sizes vary according to the slope of 
each, with larger lots retiuired where tfie sIojh* 
is greater; 


3. Detailed plans be presentetl for any j)ro- 
{K)sed cut and till ojKTutions, which must meet 
detailed specifications as to the angle of sIojh*. 
compaction, retaining walls, etc.; 

I. Maintenance easements he providetl for 
access to any cut and fill sloj^es outside street 
rights-of-way: 

5. wSewage disjHisal f)e by means other than 
septic tanks, to avoid accumulations of litjuid 
under the surface which may lead to slipp;ige; 
and 

6, SjK‘cial attention he given to the drainage 
system for the same reason. 

(kmstruction of streets in stub sulalivisicuis 
presc‘nts a sjHxial problem, and tliey are 
usually Heated s[K*<ially in the regulations, tie 
cause* of the generally low density of devel<*p 
meni and resultant low traffic volumes, it may 
be jwissilde to authorize streets of less than 
normal widths. Lhis is affirmatively desirable 
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insofar as it permits avoidance of excessive cut 
and fill and undue damage to trees and other 
natural features. However, provision must in 
this case be made for parking, either in 
off-street spaces on individual lots or in park- 
ing bays, and the draftsman must also consider 
possible interference with the movement of 
emergency vehicles such as fire trucks. 

Because of topography, it may be necessary 
to allow greater than usual street grades and to 
reduce the required radius of horizontal and 
vertical curves. To avoid erosion of street sur- 
faces, it will in almost all cases be necessary to 
provide curbs and gutters. Curbs serve the ad- 
ditional function on hills of helping to brake 
parked cars, and they should be constructed 
with this in mind. 

Among the more unusual requirements of 
such subdivisions may be access easements for 
fire-fighting personnel and equipment. Ob- 
viously this will depend somewhat upon the 
particular situation. 

Waterfront Subdixnsions. Developers from 
coast to coast are suddenly awakening to the 
fact that the major single attraction they can 
provide for potential lot purchasers is a body 
of water suitable for various forms of recrea- 
tion. Where lake, inlet, stream, or ocean fronts 
exist naturally, they are being developed; 
where they do not exist, they are being created 
artificially. Unfortunately, there are still some 
greedy but shortsighted developers who appear 
intent upon killing the ore-bearing goose by 
creating a maximum number of unduly small 
waterfront lots, providing no access to the 
water for interior lot owners, making inade- 
quate provisions for sewage disposal, and al- 
lowing a honky-tonk atmosphere to develop. 
For this reason, there must be regulations. 

In the case of waterfront subdivisions the 
need for special attention arises not because 
ordinary subdivision regulations are inapposite 
but because they do not cover many matters 
which should be regulated. Thus, unlike some 
of the other types we have discussed, water- 
front subdivision regulations are in general 
supplementary rather than alternative to the 
ordinary regulations. 

Among the matters which these additional 
provisions might cover are the following: 


1. Filling operations in low-lying areas, in- 
cluding tests of underlying soils, appropriate 
fill materials, requirements for compaction, 
and provisions for drainage; 

2. Provision of access to the water for mem- 
bers of the public or for owners of interior 
lots; 

3. Dredging operations, with particular at- 
tention to depths, slopes of banks, and disposal 
of dredged material; 

4. Sewage disposal facilities, which are par- 
ticularly important if water quality is to be 
maintained; 

5. Construction specifications for bulkhead, 
jetties, etc., designed to prevent shoreline ero- 
sion; 

6. Information as to expected water levels, 
both normal and at high water; 

7. Proposed measures for maintaining water 
quality, controlling insects and vegetation, con- 
trolling algae, etc.; 

8. Wharf and dock lines beyond which struc- 
tures may not be extended and lines marking 
areas within which speedboating and water 
skiing are prohibited or restricted; 

9. Proposed covenants limiting the uses 
which may be made of the body of water. 
Other provisions might deal with such ques- 
tions as how much, if any, of required lot areas 
may be satisfied by land lying under water. 

Unusual Designs and Technological 
Changes. The sudden popularity of the 
ranch-style house following World War II 
served to highlight the inflexibility of many 
subdivision regulations. At least some develop- 
ers believed that these wide but shallow build- 
ings could best be accommodated on wide but 
shallow lots, but they found that local subdivi- 
sion regulations required that lots be li/^ or 2 
times as deep as they were wide, no matter 
what kind of house was to be built on them. 
This experience is only one example of the 
oft-noted phenomenon that regulations de- 
signed to prevent harmful conduct tend to 
sweep up the just along with the unjust. 

A second circumstance in which subdivision 
regulations might be thought unduly restric- 
tive is in their impact on innovative designs. A 
great deal of thought is currently going into 
development of improved designs for residen- 
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tial areas, but unfortunately many of the 
suggestions being offered run afoul of conven- 
tional subdivision regulations. It is question- 
able, for example, whether the world-famed 
“superblock’' created by Clarence Stein and his 
associates in Radburn, New Jersey, in the 1920s 
would be permissible in many cities today. The 
same is true of the up-dated version of that 
concept, the “cluster subdivision.” This in- 
volves groupings of lots, frequently of different 
shapes and sizes, surrounded by a sea of open 
space, with street systems and utilities systems 
custom-tailored to the needs of individual clus- 
ters rather than being developed to uniform 
specifications. 

Nor does this concept stand alone. Some sub- 
division designers are urging the advantages of 
hexagonal-shaped lots, circular lots, circular 
blocks, and other unconventional ideas. These 
represent a long step away from the concept of 
the “gridiron with a wiggle in its streets” 
which underlies many regulations. 

Yet a third area which may prove trouble- 
some is the slowness of legislative reaction to 
technological improvements affecting the needs 
of particular types of development. Among the 
technical innovations already here or just over 
the horizon which may have major impacts on 
house, lot, and neighborhood design are (1) 
massive earth-moving equipment which makes 
possible the reshaping of almost any terrain to 
conform with the plans of man rather than of 
nature; (2) self-contained home sewage dis- 
posal plants, which may free the home from 
dependence upon public sewerage systems 
without creating sanitary problems of the types 
associated with septic tanks; (3) artificial light- 
ing and air conditioning, which reduce the 
necessity for yards as a source of natural light 
and air; (4) educational television and teach- 
ing machines, which raise the possibility of 
education in the home rather than in schools 
or may have considerable impact on the size of 
schools (which once was thought to be a major 
influence on the size of planned neighbor- 
hoods) ; (5) nuclear power packages or fuel 
cells, which might free individual homes from 
reliance upon electrical transmission lines; (6) 
cost-reducing developments making under- 
ground wiring technically and financially feasi- 


ble; (7) new forms of transportation which 
may render obsolete many of the facilities re- 
quired for the motor car while possibly creat- 
ing new needs. All these, with no mention of 
the less direct effects of new mass building tech- 
niques, prefabrication, new building materials! 

The draftsman of subdivision regulations 
who wishes to build in sufficient flexibility to 
accommodate current fads in house styles, new 
design approaches to residential neighbor- 
hoods, and swift-moving technological changes 
has a formidable task. Under the current ap- 
proach he must anticipate as many as possible 
of these needs and devise appropriate regula- 
tions to safeguard the public interest while 
meeting each. His only means of covering those 
situations which he does not anticipate is 
through the legally-dubious “variance” provi- 
sions. 

What appears to be needed is a new ap- 
proach to subdivision regulations, utilizing the 
“performance standards” technique which has 
emerged in up-to-date building codes and zon- 
ing ordinances. Instead of stating design and 
improvement regulations in terms of detailed 
specifications, the regulations would be 
phrased in terms of objectives, principles, and 
standards. These do not change so quickly as 
specifications, and they can accommodate con- 
siderable ingenuity displayed by able 
designers. 

The drawbacks to this suggestion are two- 
fold: it requires that planners and others con- 
cerned with the regulation of subdivisions 
think through much more explicitly exactly 
what it is that they wish to accomplish and why 
(and state these objectives precisely) , and it 
may put a greater burden on enforcement per- 
sonnel than they are prepared or trained to 
shoulder. However, it would not appear impos- 
sible. The recent development of the land use 
intensity rating technique (described below) 
by personnel of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is an illustration of just such a new 
approach to regulation. 

Stated Developments 

As the physical scale of new developments in- 
creases, it becomes practically necessary for the 
developer to work in stages, completing one 
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section of his development before undertaking 
another. He can do this, of course, by submit- 
ting plats for each successive stage of develop- 
ment shortly before he is ready to undertake 
that stage. But frequently his financial scheme 
is dependent upon successful completion of 
the plan as a whole, and this can easily be dis- 
rupted by the city government’s changing the 
rules when he is halfway through. It may de- 
cide to change the zoning of his as-yet unde- 
veloped land so as to lower the permitted den- 
sities (i.e., require larger lots) or to change the 
permitted uses. Or it may upgrade its subdivi- 
sion regulations so as to require the developer 
to install additional improvements or construct 
them to higher standards or to dedicate addi- 
tional land or make increased payments in lieu 
of dedication. 

To avert the financial hardship which such 
changes may impose on particular developers, 
the enabling acts of a few states (as has been 
noted earlier) provide that the zoning of an 
area may not be changed for a reasonable pe- 
riod (such as two years) following approval of 


the preliminary plat. This is only a partial 
answer and one which may have some detri- 
mental side effects. 

It may well be that a preferable solution 
would be to provide a system of “outline ap- 
proval” for later stages in a comprehensive de- 
velopment, similar to that provided under 
British law. As described by an authority on 
that law: 

Either before he buys his land or before he incurs 
the cost of preparing detailed plans, a developer 
may wish to know whether his proposed develop- 
ment will be likely to get planning permission if he 
applies for it. In these circumstances a developer 
may make an ‘outline application' for planning per- 
mission which can be granted subject to a condition 
that there shall be subsequent approval by the local 
planning authority of any matters relating to siting, 
design and external appearance of buildings. The 
developer thus gets to know, before he incurs too 
much expense, whether in principle his proposed 
development is acceptable to the local planning 
authority. Once an outline application is granted, 
the local planning authority are committed to allow- 
ing the proposed development in some form or 
other, the only matters requiring subsequent ap- 
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proval by tlu* authority l)eitig such as arc specifically 
roscrvetl in the permission grantetl on the outline 
ap[)li<ation.’“” 

Of a)urse, the promlures would not he ex- 
actly the same, but the intent woultl he similar. 
The develojKT would submit plans showing 
the major j)hysi(al features of his proposal, 
iiuimling major streets, land to be dedicated to 
the public, proposed land uses and densities in 
ea<h area, ett . I hese features, as approved by 
the plat approval agemy, woukl then be *'fro- 
/en” for a reastmable period of time. As ilie 
subdivision plats for eat h stage in tlie develop- 
ment were submittetl, they wouUl be checketl 
for compliance with this general plan, without 
taking into actoum any conllitting regulations 
whic h miglii Iiave been enac ted in the mean- 
time. 


Special Type.s of Regulation 

Several arenas of regulation ate worthy of 
more extended disc ttssion than has hern given 
them itj) to this jK)int. Titese are (1) the 
large-scale planned unit developmem. (2) 
land management measures* particularly thost* 
involving pirservation of open space, and (.H) 
measures intended to control the timing of de 
velopment. In each case, sidulivision regulu 
tions constitute only a part of a coordinated 
program of activities necessary to accomplish a 
given ol)jectivt*. 

Ih.ANNi h (Inh Drvi roi»Mi-Nis 

(lertain asjK»cis of planimd tinit d<*velopmc*nts 
have aheaciy been ttcMted. notably the problem 
of coordinating zoning and subdivision regula- 
tions in their application t<* such dc*velopttunus. 
Hcaatise so large* a part of rcHetit development 
lias bcTn of this tyjH*. if may la* woithwhile 
to note some additional considerations than 
this pr(»l)lc*ni of coordination. 

Htstnutnl brttlufinn. Planned tmit cUnel 
opments probabls had tht*it l«*gai genesis in the 
gar<U*n apartment de\<-lopments which lieiame 
popular jttst piicn t<* and after World War IP 
Most zorting otdittanc«*s ,it that ttnu* s|«>ke in 

Vs OCtllM <»t 1*1 SSMSf. l 
(t iiiHion: Sivrrt k Maswrll. Mil r»l . . p 


terms of required lot areas and front, side, and 
rear yards, but in these develojmients stub re 
tjuirenumts made little sense. ‘The owners held 
the entire development in single ownership, 
renting individual units to tenants, and it 
woukl liave been foolish to reejuire them to 
subdivide the tract into lots so that zoning 
cifficials would have some lities from which to 
measure yard si/es. 

The legislative resjronse to this problem was 
inclusion of provisions in the zoning cmlinam e 
which authorized the dc*velojH*r to submit Iris 
plans for sjKHial approval, usually by the city 
council on recommendation cd the* planning 
commission hut occasionally by the hoard of 
adjustment."^* Approval could mninally fre 
granted on findings that (1) the dc’velupment 
indud<*d no usevs not permitted in that partic ii 
lar zoning district. (2) no structure e\teedc*d 
the height limits for the district, {^) the over 
all number of dwelling units was no gt eater 
than would have been jK’rmissible in tlie tract 
if it had Inrir divided into lots cd the appro 
priate size, and (I) appropriate set hacks were 
observed on the bounclaric‘s <d the tract. Not 
long afterwards, similar provisions began t«» 
ap{H*ar with res{H*< t to imiliecl commerc ial and 
indnstrial developnrents. 

‘The next step in this evedution was the ap 
pearance cd “variable density" provisions in 
zoning ordinances. Noting the fact that tire 
over all density control fotnul in the garden 
apartment (rrovisioris had wanked well settne 
planners began to exjH‘riment with provisions 
under w’hich dc*velojH*is would !>e given the 
same latitude to vary lot sizt*s within a stdidivi 
sion as tlmy liad in garden ap.irtrnent develop 
merits. So long as the total number <d dwelling 
units in a tract reinaiiical the same, there 
seemcal little reason to if*<juire that they have 
lots cd untfonn sizes. Where the develojnn 
(hose to build on sinaller lots, the space thus 
saved would be dedicatcHl t<* the public for 
parks or otltel public puijmses. In the suhdivi 
skm regulations such provisions tame to be 
known as dusten strlKlivision provisions, since 
if Usually was desirable for a variety <d reasons 

It* Mimr st,ifrs thrif h»ivi' Iwm *Muif t{rusi««tts fti^i 

CV.tS }Mi st.tdttUtS .ItUftOltO {41 tUt% ftMMOtlM 

f 4 * .no .t^« 1*4 s tti 4 »i ftir iHMlil »a 4»l|ttsti«riU 
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to group the smaller lots in clusters. 

At the same time that this development was 
taking place, there were arguments that it was 
desirable both from a sociological standpoint 
and from the standpoint of architectural aes- 
thetics to vary not only lot sizes but also dwell- 
ing types within a subdivision, ranging from 
single-family residences through row houses 
and garden apartments to high-rise apartment 
. units. 

Finally, as developments grew in scale to 
encompass neighborhoods and entire new 
towns, it became necessary to consider the pos- 
sibility of authorizing commercial and indus- 
trial uses within such developments. 

Throughout this evolution, roughly the 
same administrative organization was utilized 
which had been prescribed for handling the 
garden apartment developments. In effect, 
much of the burden of planning a neighbor- 
hood or new town was transferred to the devel- 
opers themselves, subject to such standards as 
the ordinance laid down. Each development 
was given individual approval, based on com- 
pliance with those standards as they were inter- 
preted by the administrative agency with 
approval authority. Depending upon the preci- 
sion with which they were drafted and their 
definiteness, the standards thus became the sole 
safeguard of the developer against possibly ar- 
bitrary treatment at the hands of this agency. 

Land-Use Intensity Standards, In this state 
of affairs, it was of the utmost importance that 
the standards for development be imaginative 
in their approach. Fortunately, a major break- 
through in this respect occurred in 1963, when 
the Federal Housing Administration an- 
nounced its adoption of a new set of standards 
for the control of density, the land-use inten- 
sity standards (called the LUI by F.H.A. per- 
sonnel) . Although designed for use in its own 
operations of providing mortgage insurance, 
the F.H.A. supplied a valuable tool to planners 
for use in their zoning ordinances and subdivi- 
sion regulations — particularly as they applied 
to the planned unit development. 

The land-use intensity standards tie down 
very precisely the maximum floor area of build- 
ings on a given area of land and the amount of 
various types of open spaces which must be 


provided on a tract for a given amount of floor 
area. They are presented simply, in the form of 
a graph, so that anyone can easily ascertain 
what is required of him. They are applicable, 
in varying degrees, to developments involving 
subdivision of land, to condominiums, and to 
garden apartment and similar developments 
where the property is to be kept in an undi- 
vided state. And withal, they give the designer 
remarkable latitude in laying out his develop- 
ment without sacrificing vital interests of the 
community. 

The LUI process begins with the assignment 
of a land-use intensity rating to property in a 
given area. This is a job which would have to 
be done by the professional planner after care- 
ful analysis, and it would then show up in the 
zoning ordinance provisions relating to that 
area. The user of the LUI chart would then 
merely glance up the vertical line signifying 
the rating applicable to his property and note 
where it crosses each of six lines representing 
different ratios. These crossing points would 
then tell him which ratios apply to his prop- 
erty. 

The first and fundamental ratio is the floor 
area ratio (described more fully in Chapter 
15) , which tells the developer how many 
square feet of building floor area he may put 
on a given number of square feet of land. He 
may divide this floor area among as many sto- 
ries as he wishes, but there are obvious eco- 
nomic limits to his discretion. Having ascer- 
tained the number of square feet of floor area 
he can build, he then considers three other 
ratios. These specify how many square feet of 
his tract must be devoted to (1) open space, 
(2) “living space’' (defined as open space 
minus off-street parking space) , and (3) recre- 
ation space, which must be provided for each 
square foot of floor area. Finally, two ratios 
specify the total number of off-street parking 
spaces and the number of such spaces for occu- 
pants of the tract which must be provided for 
each dwelling unit. 

This device thus permits elimination of lot 
size requirements, yard requirements, height 
requirements, and similar zoning controls 
throughout a planned unit development. 
There is no doubt that there will be many 
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more ordinances making use of it as time goes 
by. 

Maintenance of Open Space. One of the 
major problems encountered in planned unit 
developments or cluster subdivisions where the 
developer is permitted to reduce the lot area 
for certain dwelling units provided he puts the 
land thus saved into parks or other open areas 
is what legal treatment to accord to these open 
spaces. The first and most obvious answer is to 
require that the developer dedicate this space 
to the public. However, there are many in- 
stances (particularly where the development is 
located beyond a city’s corporate limits) in 
which no governmental unit is willing to ac- 
cept the expense of maintaining such areas. A 
second solution is to form a “homes associa- 
tion” of property owners in the area which is, 
by deed restrictions applicable to each lot, enti- 
tled to levy an annual contribution from each 
owner to pay for such maintenance.^^ In a sense 
this is more equitable, since the land was de- 
rived from reduction in their lot sizes. How- 
ever, there are sometimes practical difficulties 
in continuing the operations of such associa- 
tions over a period of time. A third solution 
which has been suggested is the creation of an 
Open Space Maintenance District, with author- 
ity to levy special assessments against benefited 
property owners as required for the mainte- 
nance of this land.^^ This would, of course, 
require specific statutory authority. A combina- 
tion of the three approaches may be required to 
serve large planned-unit developments. 

Land Management Measures 

In a civilization whose tastes and requirements 
are constantly changing, there is one commod- 
ity whose possession by local governments is of 
the utmost value in meeting unexpected needs. 
That commodity, of course, is land. Unfortu- 
nately, the management of this precious re- 
source by such governments has generally been 
short-sighted and inefficient. One agency or 

30 For a compendium of such arrangements, see 
Byron H. Hanke and others. The Homes Association 
Handbook. Urban Land Institute Technical Bulletin 
No. 50 (Washington: Urban Land Institute, 1964) . 

31 Richard S. Volpert, “Creation and Maintenance of 
Open Spaces in Subdivisions: Another Approach,” 
U. C. L. A. Law Review, XII (March, 1965) , pp. 830-55. 


unit of local government will dispose of prop- 
erty at the same time another unit will be 
acquiring less suitable property. Whenever 
property is temporarily unused, and occasion- 
ally when it is very much used, a cry will go up 
to dispose of it and get it back on the tax 
books; disposition is commonly made at prices 
well below actual value, and shortly thereafter 
the same governmental unit will pay exorbi- 
tant prices for less suitable land. It is a sad 
feature of our economic system that slum prop- 
erties must ordinarily be acquired at very high 
prices and then sold, after redevelopment to 
bring them up to appropriate standards of de- 
cency, for much lower prices — the difference 
being made up by all the taxpayers. 

Management Agency and Program. What 
appears to be necessary in most local areas is an 
agency, perhaps similar to the federal govern- 
ment’s General Services Administration, with 
general responsibility for managing the land 
resources of local governmental units and agen- 
cies in that area. In the absence of such an 
agency, a planning agency could perform at 
least some of the desired functions, while oth- 
ers might be divided among various agencies 
through intergovernmental agreements and in- 
tra-governmental directives. 

The management activities might include 
the following measures: 

1. Preparation and maintenance of a current 
inventory of all publicly held property in the 
area, derived from whatever source (purchase, 
exercise of eminent domain, gift, dedication, 
tax delinquency, urban renewal operations, 
etc.) , with detailed information as to the char- 
acteristics of each piece of property; 

2. Far more detailed planning than is cur- 
rent in most localities as to the property needs 
of public agencies in the area (at all levels of 
government) over a given period (perhaps 20 
years) , with liberal allowances for unexpected 
developments; 

3. Careful screening of any land proposed 
for disposition to ascertain its adequacy in 
meeting any of the listed needs; 

4. Establishment of systematic communica- 
tions procedures for bringing such needs to the 
attention of such agencies as the subdivision 
plat approval agency (for its use in determin- 
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ing what lands should be dedicated or re- 
served) and the urban renewal agency (for its 
use in deciding upon appropriate re-use of 
cleared land) ; 

5. Identification, insofar as possible, of spe- 
cific properties which might be available for 
future acquisition to meet particular needs, 
and communication of this information to all 
appropriate officials who might become aware 
of plans for development of such properties, so 
they can be acquired prior to development; 

6. Establishment of revolving funds for the 
systematic acquisition of properties to meet fu- 
ture needs, at times when particular circum- 
stances make such acquisition desirable. 

In addition, the property management agency 
could have such responsibility as might be 
delegated to it for maintenance of existing 
property, lease or rental of temporarily sur- 
plus property, and allocation of space among 
various agencies in publicly-held properties. 

Governmental Land Development, In re- 
cent years there have been a number of propos- 
als, some of them in the form of bills intro- 
duced in the federal Congress, that state and 
local governmental units take a much more 
affirmative role in the development of land. 
These proposals call for governmental units or 
agencies to acquire undeveloped property, plan 
for the use of that property, construct the 
public improvements necessary, set aside lands 
as appropriate for public use, and then sell or 
lease land to private builders for construction 
of residences and commercial, industrial, or 
other structures, either for their own use or for 
resale. These ideas are based on (1) the very 
similar procedures of the urban renewal agen- 
cies in acquiring, clearing, and preparing in- 
town slum properties for re-use by private de- 
velopers, (2) the experience of the British in 
building “new towns” in outlying areas, and 
(3) the experience of American private build- 
ers in constructing new towns (and especially 
the difficulties they encounter in securing ade- 
quate capital for provision of public 
facilities) . 


There is no doubt that many legal and polit- 
ical problems would have to be solved before 
such proposals became feasible, but there is 
also no doubt that this could be done if at- 
tacked with determination. 

Timing of Development 

One notable area in which there has been rela- 
tively little experience consists of attempts to 
regulate the timing of development. “Timing 
of development” may refer to the tempo of 
development (in which case the community 
may be concerned with holding development 
to a pace at which schools, water systems, sew- 
erage systems, and other governmental facili- 
ties and services can be made available as the 
needs appear) ; the geographical sequence of 
development (in which case the community 
may be concerned that certain areas be more or 
less fully developed before development begins 
in other areas — an effort, in other words, to 
avoid urban sprawl) ; or the balance of devel- 
opment (in which case the community may 
wish to insure that particular types of develop- 
ment do not occur more rapidly than other 
types, to such an extent that the character of 
the community is sharply altered) . 

In order to achieve one or more of these 
objectives, it is necessary that a coordinated 
program of “carrots and sticks” be developed 
and’carried out. Among the legal and adminis- 
trative devices which might be used in further- 
ance of such a program are governmental 
acquisition of property, governmental construc- 
tion of particular facilities in particular areas, 
zoning restrictions, subdivision regulations im- 
posing greater or smaller requirements on de- 
velopers at particular times or in particular 
locations, policies for the extension of utilities 
(in terms of time, location, and the sharing of 
costs) , and various tax policies. In general it 
has been found easier to encourage develop- 
ment at particular times and locations than to 
discourage development, for if measures to ac- 
complish the latter objective are too effective, 
they may meet with judicial rebuttal. 
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Urban Renewal 


It has become commonplace when talking 
about middle-aged and older cities in the 
United States to refer to a litany of problems: 
the flight of middle-class white families to the 
suburbs, the influx of low-income Negroes, the 
burgeoning slums, the racial ghettos, the vast 
stretches of gray areas, the strain on property 
taxes, violence in the streets, the withering 
downtown, and the decentralization of indus- 
tries and businesses. Some may weary of hear- 
ing these* phrases bandied about over and over 
again in the mass media and in the profes- 
sional journals, but their persistence is evi- 
dence that many observers are still uncon- 
vinced that central cities have effectively met, 
let alone solved, their problems. 

Yet few would contend that cities are not 
trying. And fewer still would be remiss in ac- 
knowledging that in the past decade and a 
half, the principal response to the problems of 
older cities is the federally supported urban 
renewal program.^ As Robert Weaver, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, said in 1965: “Without urban 
renewal our central cities would be in a contin- 
uing cycle of disastrous decline, devoid of hope 

1 There are a few cities, because of strong political 
and ideological convictions, that have undertaken re- 
newal-type projects without using federal money. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, is perhaps the most notable example. 
Other cities have accepted federal renewal aid, but they 
have not had to use federal money to renew certain 
areas because market conditions were so favorable and 
developer interest so strong that the private sector was 
able to do the renewal job by itself — e.g., Chicago’s 
Wells Street, New York’s Park Avenue, and Philadel- 
phia’s Penn Center. Urban renewal, as used in this 
chapter, however, applies only to the federally assisted 
program. 


and destined to irreversible decay.''^ 

For city planning, the urban renewal pro- 
gram has offered and still offers great potential 
for accomplishing planning objectives. In its 
early days, urban renewal — then called urban 
redevelopment — ^was designed to clear central 
city slums and build new residential complexes 
on them in accordance with a comprehensive 
plan. No other planning tool offered the possi- 
bility for such radical change. As renewal 
evolved to encompass more and more public 
actions, it became in theory an even more 
promising tool for implementing planning. 
While renewal has dominated planning in 
some cities — ^rather than the other way 
around — in many other cities the success of 
comprehensive planning, more than any other 
factor, is attributable to the urban renewal 
program and the powers it enables cities to 
exercise. 

Essentially the renewal program is important 
because it provides a way to loosen the Gor- 
dian knot that for years threatened to strangle 
the central city: the fact that run-down land 
which is largely or fully built-up is not easy to 
change in character or appearance. Because re- 
newal enables cities to use eminent domain to 
assemble small and large tracts of land under 
separate ownership for new public and private 
development, it has provided opportunities to 
deal with a variety of problems: the slum too 
far gone to warrant improvement; the older 
single family housing area slipping badly into 
disrepair; the strip commercial district lined 

2 Journal of Housing, XXII (Number 6, 1965) , p. 
306. 
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with vacant stores or clogged streets; the skid 
row area next to the city’s central business 
district occupying land more suitable for ex- 
pansion of the hemmed-in downtown; or the 
sparsely developed, flood-prone tract, on the 
city’s outskirts, frozen into a pattern of devel- 
opment not adaptable to present day needs. 
While urban renewal has not fully lived up to 
the hopes of its early supporters — in part be- 
cause it was impossible to achieve the many 
and often conflicting goals set out for it with 
limited funds and formidable political, admin- 
istrative, and social constraints — ^it still has 
many accomplishments to its credit. 

This chapter covers an important, on-going 
program, urban renewal, which has a sharply 
etched record based on techniques, many of 
which have been tailored from the cloth of ur- 
ban planning. Since renewal is a fusion of 
many of the elements discussed elsewhere in 
this book — ^i.e., land use, population, and eco- 
nomic studies; the comprehensive plan; pro- 
gramming community development; and social 
welfare considerations — this chapter will not 
treat these planning tools in detail. Instead it 
will place major emphasis on policies and im- 
plementation. Specifically, attention is given to 
renewal’s antecedents, its key features, its rec- 
ord, and the important shifts in policy, ap- 
proach, organization, and implementation that 
have marked its growth since its formal begin- 
ning. 

Accomplishments 

In 16 years of existence, the urban renewal 
program has rebuilt or is in the final stages of 
rebuilding 16 square miles,^ an area equivalent 
to the size of Springfield, Ohio, a city of 83,000 
people. By mid-1965, 770 communities, with 
nearly 1,600 projects, were in the program.^ 

There is little doubt that in many cities with 
renewal programs a new civic pride has taken 
hold, resulting in a new civic image. As a direct 
consequence of urban renewal, cities can point 

3 William Slayton, URA Commissioner, in a speech to 
the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, Octo- 
ber, 1965. 

4 Journal of Housing, XXIII (Number 1, 1966), p. 

11 . 



Figure 17-1. Downtown redevelopment, Constitu- 
tion Plaza, Hartford, Connecticut 


to one or more of the following physical accom- 
plishments: 

1. Downtown areas being rebuilt with new 
office buildings, shopping malls, and apartment 
houses. 

2. Areas of older housing being rehabili- 
tated and improved with schools, parks, and 
other public improvements. 

3. Low-rental housing projects, both public 
and private, being built. 

4. Imposing and attractive middle-income 
and luxury apartment projects being devel- 
oped. 

5. University, hospital, and cultural com- 
plexes being refurbished with new buildings, 
additions to old buildings, and improvements 
in surrounding areas. 

6. Areas of historic or architectural signifi- 
cance being preserved. 

7. New areas being developed to quarter in- 
dustrial and wholesale facilities hampered by 
obsolete buildings, clogged streets, and depress- 
ing surroundings. 

8. Older commercial centers being rebuilt to 
accommodate the modern-day needs of their 
small business establishments.^ 

Apart from the visible improvements, cities 
have reaped other less tangible benefits from 

® See the first six figures in this chapter for illustra- 
tions of a few outstanding examples of each type renewal 
project mentioned. 
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urban renewal. As a result of clearing slums 
and upgrading deteriorating neighborhoods, 
more taxes have flowed into the public coffers. 
The Urban Renewal Administration claims 
that assessed values after renewal average 4 to 5 
times what they were before renewal.® The 
public dollars invested in renewal projects 
have triggered approximately five times as 
many private dollars, not only in the project 
areas but in the surrounding areas as well.*^ 
Local governments deploy talents and re- 
sources in a more purposeful manner than ever 
before, often reorganizing the machinery of 
government so that renewal will work more 
smoothly. Some little used but important tools 
like code enforcement and capital improve- 
ment programming have been dusted off, pol- 
ished, and effectively employed in support of 
the renewal program at the local level. Re- 
newal has also boosted our understanding of 
how cities function and change. In some in- 
stances, a higher level of civic design and cul- 
tural quality has been a by-product. And fi- 
nally, urban renewal programs have triggered 
a widespread interest in city planning, lending 
to a greater understanding, tolerance, and 
acceptance. 


Criticisms 

In its wake, however, renewal has generated 
strong reactions and criticisms from divergent 
quarters. Some of its most ardent early support- 
ers now have become outspoken critics. They 
charge that the renewal program is more con- 
cerned with bricks, mortar, and physical ac- 
complishments than with people, hitting hard- 
est those least able to help themselves — the 
Negro, the small businessman, the elderly, and 
the low-income large family. They claim that 
renewal more often intensifies than alleviates 
the difficulties faced by these groups. Others 

® Based on information for 518 projects in which 
redevelopment was started or completed as of June, 
1965, assessed values jumped from $709 million before 
renewal to $3,238 million after renewal. (From “The 
Operation and Achievements of the Urban Renewal 
Program” by William Slayton, in Urban Renewal: 
The Record and the Controversy. [Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.LT. Press and Harvard U. Press, 1966.]) 

7 Slayton, op. cit. 


bemoan the design sterility and unimagina- 
tiveness of renewal projects. Still others see the 
program as a harbinger of eventual control of 
local affairs by the federal government. 

The renewal program has matured to the 
point where opposition, often muted in the 
past, is not only vocal but effective. In recent 
years, more and more campaigns to raise funds 
for local renewal programs through bond issues 
have failed to get public support. Referenda 
votes on specific renewal projects have turned 
out negative more often than government 
officials are willing to admit.® A growing num- 
ber of books, magazine articles, newspaper edi- 
torials, and scholarly studies have been 
published criticizing parts of or sometimes the 
whole renewal program.® Even steadfast sup- 
porters are showing edginess. Some carp about 
the excessive red tape which results in slow 
progress and few accomplishments. Others are 
concerned about an overcommitment in site 
selection to marketable sites in order to attract 
developers, a condition that, if carried to ex- 
cess, results in forsaking other problem areas. 
And still others point to the inability of the 
renewal program to mount a sustained attack 
on blight because of limited funds and other 
resources,^® let alone contribute much to the 

8 According to the Journal of Housing (Number 10, 
1965), at least 11 cities in 1965 voted down renewal 
projects. 

9 Unlike the first ten years when few tangible results 
could be seen, since 1960, the renewal program has been 
subject to a rash of mild and harsh criticisms from both 
liberal and conservative quarters. Some of the more 
incisive criticisms are found in the following books and 
articles: Jane Jacobs, The Death and Life of 
American Cities (1961) ; Martin Anderson, The 
Federal Bulldozer: A Critical Analysis of Urban 
Renewal: 1949-1962 (1964) ; Herbert Cans, “The Fail- 
ure of Urban Renewal: A Critique and Some Propos- 
als,” Commentary (April, 1965) ; Scott Greer, Urban 
Renewal and American Cities (1965) ; Charles 
Abrams, The City is the Frontier (1965) ; Chester 
Hartman, “Housing of Relocated Families,” The 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners (No- 
vember, 1964) ; William Grigsby, Housing Markets and 
Public Policy (1964) ; James Wilson, (ed.) , Urban 
Renewal: The Record and the Controversy (1966) ; 
Wolf Von Eckhardt, “Urban Renewal and the City,” 
The New Republic, (6 issues in September and Octo- 
ber, 1963) . 

10 Although more than 5 billion dollars of federal 
funds plus 2 million dollars of local funds have been 
committed to renewal projects from 1949 to the present, 
most independent studies conclude that this is far below 
the actual need. Dyckman and Isaacs in Capital Re- 
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overall local housing supply 

In response to the mounting opposition to 
urban renewal some cities have placed the pro- 
gram lower on their scale of priorities. A few 
have even changed the program’s name — ^i.e., 
community improvement program — in an at- 
tempt to make it more palatable and accepta- 
ble. One student of urban renewal succinctly 
poses the problem and the dilemma. 

Urban renewal is not the most expensive or the 
most far-reaching domestic governmental program 
of our time, yet it is one of the most widely-discussed 
and perhaps the most controversial. We spend far 
more on farm subsidies and highways, yet these 
programs — except for an occasional scandal — are 
rarely debated outside the circle of immediate par- 
ticipants and their scholarly observers. There are 
other federal housing programs — especially the FHA 
mortgage guarantee program — the collective impact 
of which has, in the past at least, been considerably 
greater than urban renewal, yet only rarely in recent 
years have they been the objects of general public 
discussion. The decisions of a variety of obscure 
regulatory commissions in Washington probably af- 
fect the lives of more people than does urban re- 
newal, yet seldom does one encounter in print the 
names of these agencies, much less an argument over 
their policies. Urban renewal, on the other hand, 
has been the object of the closest scrutiny.^^ 

Yet despite the fervor and emotion which 
the renewal program has generated, it still rep 
resents one of the few potent devices available 
to tackle the complex problems of older cities. 

QUIREMENTS FOR URBAN DEVELOPMENT AND RENEWAL 

(1961) concluded that to renew all American cities 
within a 12-year period by the current theory of urban 
renewal would cost approximately one trillion dollars. 
The Council of Economic Development in Guiding Met- 
ropolitan Growth (1960) , estimated that the cost of 
replacing 7 million dwelling units most badly in disre- 
pair and rehabilitating 2 million more would cost from 
120 to 125 billion dollars. They concluded that at the 
present rate of federal expenditure on urban renewal, it 
would take 400 years to work off the current stock of 
slum dwellings. 

Philadelphia, a city with an impressive record in 
renewal, provides a good illustration of how much the 
program has actually contributed to the local housing 
supply. The Philadelphia Housing Association in Issues 
(December, 1965) , estimated that only one-tenth of all 
new dwelling units brought into the Philadelphia hous- 
ing inventory between 1952 and 1965 — ^5,000 out of 
65,000 new housing units — ^were built on renewed land, 

12 James Wilson in the introduction to a collection of 
articles published as a book under his editorship. Re* 
printed from Urban Renewal: The Record and the 
Controversy, quoted here by permission of The M.I.T. 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Copyright © 1966. 


Antecedents of Urban Renewal 

The seeds of the modern urban renewal pro- 
gram were planted many years ago. Like an 
embryo, it has taken different, progressively 
more distinguishable forms before maturing. 

Concern for city slums dates back well before 
the 20th century. Understandably, that con- 
cern was limited because over 80 per cent of 
Americans lived on farms or in rural communi- 
ties in the early part of the 19th century. In 
fact, most leading American philosophers and 
writers of the 19th century had a decidedly 
anticity bias. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Benjamin 
Franklin after an outbreak of yellow fever in 
Paris in 1800, wrote: '*. . . I view great cities as 
pestilentials to the morals, the health and the 
liberties of man. True, they nourish some of 
the elegant arts, but the useful ones can thrive 
elsewhere.”^® 

Henry Thoreau reported that he was “ever 
. . . leaving the city more and more and with- 
drawing into the wilderness."^^ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, at one point in his 
novel The Marble Faun, advises that “all 
towns should be made capable of purification 
by fire, or of decay, within each half-century.”^® 

Despite the intellectuals' disdain for the city, 
concern began to spread for city problems in 
the latter part of the 19th century. In 1894, the 
United States Commissioner of Labor under- 
took a study investigating slum conditions in 
four large cities — Baltimore, Chicago, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The concept of blight 
crept into some of that period's technical stud- 
ies, although defined differently from today. 
For example, a 1907 Baltimore study used a 
standard of 2.5 persons per room to define one 
of the traditional blight factors, overcrowding. 
In a Baltimore study done 34 years later, the 
standard for overcrowding was 1.5 persons per 
room.^® 

13 Morton and Lucia White, The Intellectual 
Versus the City (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1962) . 

15 Ibid. 

13 Baltimore Community Renewal Program, Review 
OF Previous Criteria Used to Measure the Nature, 
Degree and Extent of Blight in Baltimore City, Staff 
Monograph 3 (June, 1964) . 
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With the development of the automobile, 
the influx of many foreigners to American cit- 
ies, and the increasing movement of rural 
dwellers to urban areas in the first part of the 
20th century, attention shifted more directly to 
the problems of cities. The settlement house 
movement in the 20s, which gave aid to slum 
residents, and the philanthropic housing ven- 
tures sponsored by Jacob Riis in New York 
City, the Octavia Hill Association in Philadel- 
phia, and Julius Rosenwald in Chicago, were 
the first of a growing series of responses by 
private citizens to city problems. 

On the public side, efforts were sporadic but 
significant. New York City adopted a model 
tenement building code. A spurt in playground 
construction in slum areas occurred after World 
War L In 1926, New York state passed a 
limited-dividend housing law, granting tax 
exemptions and condemnation powers to pri- 
vate corporations to clear slums and build mod- 
erate income housing. And more and more 
zoning, building, housing, and subdivision 
codes were enacted by communities to deal with 
urban deterioration. 

Not until the 30s though, was the movement 
for housing reform really spawned. The depres- 
sion struck every sector of the economy, with 
the housing industry critically affected. Fore- 
closures skyrocketed, banks refused to lend 
money for new housing, and low income hous- 
ing construction was at a virtual standstill. 

The federal government began to stir, enact- 
ing several programs not only to help the 
home-building industry but also to help the 
homeowner and the lending institutions. The 
Home Owners Loan Corporation was created 
to give loans to prevent foreclosures. Savings 
and loan associations were founded to lend 
mortgage money insured by the federal govern- 
ment in the 1932 Home Loan Bank Act. Also 
in that year federal loans were extended to 
private corporations to induce them to con- 
struct low-cost housing under the Federal Re- 
lief and Reconstruction Act. The Federal 
Housing Administration was established in 
1934 to insure mortgages for new moderately 
priced housing on undeveloped land. That 
year also saw the creation of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association which bought 


mortgages in debtor areas to save bankrupt 
cities and stimulate the building industry. 

Paralleling the efforts to revive the home 
building industry iii the 30s were several stud- 
ies that helped etch slum conditions more 
sharply. The Public Works Authority pio- 
neered by illuminating the pervasive character 
of slums through its real property surveys un- 
dertaken in different cities. Land use and hous- 
ing surveys were conducted revealing that 
slums were not static, that they spread and 
often into healthy areas. Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, and Washington, D.C., undertook re- 
newal prototype studies that not only sketched 
the qualities of blight more distinctly but also 
introduced terms that would later become com- 
monplace in urban renewal such as “clearance” 
and “conservation.” 

The depression was a leveler. It exposed 
many people who were unaware of slum condi- 
tions in the prosperous 20s to these conditions 
in the difficult 30s. It also brought about the 
first direct federal involvement in the slum 
housing problem with the passage of the low- 
rent public housing program in 1937. Con- 
struction of public housing projects by local 
housing authorities, paid for entirely by the 
federal government, marked a radical step in 
the evolution toward the urban renewal pro- 
gram since attention was sharply riveted for 
the first time on the home building industry's 
inability to provide sufficient low-cost housing 
to meet the pressing needs. From 1937 to 1941, 
the public housing program had an unequalled 
period of growth — over 125,000 units were 
built. 

While World War II diverted the nation 
from steady progress toward urban renewal, a 
lull transpired once the war ended, and pres- 
sures for housing in urban areas grew. More 
than any other factor, the severe housing short- 
age after the war accounted for the rise in 
attention to central city problems. The federal 
government met the need for a coordinated 
approach to housing assistance by establishing 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency — 
predecessor to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development — in 1947. Several states 
pioneered by enacting legislation to permit lo- 
calities to exercise broad public powers to re- 
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develop blighted areas, but a lack of sufficient 
funds prevented cities in these states from 
doing much with their new powers. The finan- 
cial problem was recognized in 1945 by a U.S. 
Senate subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of Senator Taft, whic!h recommended some sort 
of federal subsidy to help relieve the housing 
problem/^ At the same time, many began to 
doubt whether the public housing program 
would be the panacea for slums that some of its 
original supporters claimed. Slums began to be 
viewed in a larger perspective as only one of a 
number of problems growing out of poor city 
planning. Looking beyond public housing, 
some advocated developing land on the city 
outskirts with a mixture of housing types. One 
proposal advanced in the late 40s was to build 
new satellite communities, an idea that only 
recently became federal policy in the new 
towns legislation proposed in 1965. 

The stage was set for the urban renewal pro- 
gram. After a five-year battle in Congress, the 
Housing Act was passed in 1949, making it 
possible for cities to clear slums and redevelop 
these lands for new housing.^"^ 

The program, initially called ‘‘urban rede- 
velopment,’* had widespread support, partly 
because it meant different things to different 
people. Public housing and social welfare advo- 
cates saw it as a way to eliminate slums and 
provide the poor with decent homes through 
public housing in decent neighborhoods. Plan- 
ners viewed it as a promising tool for imple- 
menting comprehensive planning proposals. 
City officials supported it for two reasons: it 
would (1) reduce the high cost of slum areas 
and (2) help correct the imbalance between 
cities and rural areas by giving the cities a 
greater share of the federal dollar. Builders 

It is interesting to note that Senator Taft rejected 
the notion that federal subsidies for redevelopment 
should be broader than just housing. Several groups 
testifying before Senator Taft’s subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Urban Redevelopment, however, were ahead of 
their times when they claimed that housing was only 
one form of redevelopment, that redevelopment should 
be applied to all urban areas which needed it and 
should include all classes of land. 

i®For a detailed account of the struggle to enact the 
1949 Housing Act, see the article by Ashley A. Foard 
and Hilbert Fefferman, “Federal Urban Renewal Legis- 
lation” in Law and Contemporary Problems (Raleigh, 
N.C.: Duke University School of Law, Autumn, 1960) . 


and investors thought it would be a way to 
secure valuable central sites otherwise impossi- 
ble to acquire and deed to profitable enter- 
prise. Downtown merchants believed the pro- 
gram would keep consumers from fleeing to the 
suburbs, thus protecting the central business dis- 
trict. Still others, opposed to public housing, saw 
it as a means of curtailing public housing by 
stimulating private investment in housing. 

The 1949 Act coupled two key provisions: 
$500 million of federal capital grants for the 
redevelopment of slums by public or private 
developers and authorization to build a total 
of 135,000 public housing units over a six-year 
period. While the Act was essentially a housing 
measure, it still represented a remarkable ac- 
complishment, for it gave the cities for the first 
time both funds and power to tackle slum con- 
ditions. 


Key Elements of Renewal 

The approach to city rebuilding in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, built in considerable part 
around Title I of the Act, was deliberately 
shaped in a delicate fashion. The drafters of 
the legislation were well aware of several prom- 
inent constraints: 

1. The political system, built upon the clear 
division of responsibilities between the federal, 
state, and local levels of government, precluded 
too direct an intervention into local affairs by 
the federal government. 

2. The local revenue system, so heavily de- 
pendent on property taxes, made it virtually 
impossible for cities to pay themselves for what 
needed to be done. 

3. The property rights system, built on the 
rights of private citizens to use their property 
rather freely within certain constitutionally 
prescribed limits, ruled out the indiscriminate 
taking of these rights to accomplish what some 
might feel was necessary to solve slum prob- 
lems. 

Taking into account these and other impor- 
tant constraints, the unique approach to urban 
renewal was fashioned. While there have been 
many modifications since then, the key features 
of the program remain essentially the same. 
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The Legal Mechanism: Eminent Domain 

The use of eminent domain by government to 
condemn land for a public purpose, with the 
land to be kept in public ownership for high- 
ways, schools, or parks, has long been recog- 
nized as proper. The 1949 Housing Act ex- 
panded the application of eminent domain to 
enable cities to assemble and acquire large 
tracts of run-down land which could be sold 
later into private as well as into public owner- 
ship. 

Eminent domain is the legal mechanism 
which permits cities to work on large rather 
than minute scales. And because most courts 
ruled that cities can sell condemned land to 
private developers — at first to build housing 
and later to build other nonpublic facili- 
ties — the potential for investment in renewal 
projects is considerably enlarged. In practice, 
most local renewal agencies negotiate with 
property owners to purchase their property di- 
rectly, offering a fair market value. However, 
when direct purchase fails, they can initiate 
court condemnation using eminent domain to 
acquire the property. 

The Financial Mechanism: Federal Subsidies 

The ability to acquire several blocks of 
built-up city land through eminent domain 
must be accompanied by the ability to pay 
property owners for the land and structures 
they own. Since the cost of in-city land is high, 
and the city is usually strapped financially to 
pay for normal public facilities and services, 
some other means of financial assistance must 
be available. The principle of federal aid to 
help the city do the job is now well established, 
not only for acquisition of developed land 
(which is by far the most expensive item) , but 
also for the other things that must be done to 
get the land ready for disposal, including dem- 
olition of structures, site improvements, prop- 
erty management, and payments to those 
displaced from the project site. With the excep- 
tion of cities under 50,000 population, and cit- 
ies in areas officially classified as economically 
depressed regions,^^ the federal government 

The federal government pays three-fourths and the 
city pays one-fourth the net project cost in these com- 
munities. 


will pay two-thirds of the net project cost.^° 
The city pays the other one-third. 

In addition to extending capital grants to 
cover two-thirds of the net project cost, the 
federal government also provides loans to assist 
in the planning and execution of renewal proj- 
ects as well as insurance and purchase mort- 
gages on property in renewal areas, and now 
pays part of the cost of other improve- 
ments — i.e., parks, neighborhood centers, and 
code enforcement programs — Which support 
renewal projects but are not necessarily encom- 
passed within the project area. These forms of 
federal aid will be discussed in later sections of 
this chapter. 

The Incentive Mechanism: 

The Writedown 

Not only did cities need a legal mechanism to 
acquire land tracts (eminent domain) and 
money to compensate property owners for their 
land (federal subsidies) but they also had to 
induce private developers to join the venture 
and build on the cleared land in accordance 
with the local renewal plan. The land write- 
down is the chief incentive to encourage pri- 
vate investment in renewal projects. By offer- 
ing cleared land to private investors at less cost 
than they would have to pay even if they could 
buy the land and structures on the open mar- 
ket, the writedown accelerates and increases 
the demand for renewal project land. 

The writedown is the difference between the 
gross cost of the project, including the land 
and the buildings acquired, and the lower 
price at which the land is sold to lure the 
developer to invest in the project. The actual 
amount varies from project to project, but the 
principle still holds: the writedown should be 
sufficient to attract the interest of the devel- 
oper, particularly since he can often buy land 
for development cheaper in open areas of the 
metropolitan community. 

The writedown illustrates another impor- 

20 Net project cost is an administrative determination. 
It consists of gross project cost, or the total cost of 
carrying out all eligible operations in the urban renewal 
project — i.e., land donations, demolition, provision of 
site improvements such as streets and sidewalks — plus 
the value of noncash public works provided by the 
locality, less the proceeds from the disposition of land to 
private or public developers. 
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tant characteristic of the renewal ap- 
proach — the principle of public-private part- 
nership. Throughout its brief history, the 
urban renewal program has been molded by a 
three-sided partnership: federal aid to locali- 
ties, local government responsibility for re- 
newal planning, and private market execution 
of the local plan. The writedown then is the 
chief device to entice private capital into the 
partnership. 

The Administrative Mechanism: 

Noncash Grants 

Since the federal government normally pays 
only two-thirds of the net project cost, the city 
must pay the remainder. To make it easier for 
the city, the federal government permits public 
improvements — i.e., schools, parks, and street 
and sidewalk improvements — provided by the 
city to count as part of its payment. While the 
city of course still pays for these improvements, 
they are parlayed so that its total cash obliga- 
tion for the renewal project is reduced. The 
noncash grant-in-aid therefore allows cities to 
incur less new financial liability since many of 
the public improvements in renewal projects 
would normally have been built anyway. 


Changing Nature of Urban Renewal 

A person attending a national or regional con- 
ference on urban renewal today, who knew 
little about the subject, would be quite con- 
fused. If he listened carefully and had a keen 
sense of curiosity, he might ascertain what such 
terms as workable program^ conservation, rent 
supplements, net project cost, or project execu- 
tion meant. But he would probably be baffled 
when he heard speakers pour forth a steady 
stream of acronyms like GRP, GNRP, LPA, 
URA, or CIP, or numbers denoting sections of 
different federal laws like 220, 221d3, 112, 203, 
or 117. 

To the renewal practitioner, however, these 
words, acronyms, and numbers have meaning 
and significance. They are the language of the 
trade, a trade becoming increasingly institu- 
tionalized as more universities offer degree pro- 
grams or special courses in renewal, as the fed- 


eral government continues to hold annual 
training sessions to fill the growing need for 
renewal specialists, as state associations of local 
renewal officials continue to be established, and 
as more public schools key social study classes 
to their local renewal programs. 

Since urban renewal has altered in many 
ways since its inception, its language, under- 
standably, has been modified and enlarged. 
And as the renewal program continues to 
change in the future, undoubtedly its language 
will too. Robert Weaver, Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, underscored the need for continuing re- 
finement, improvement, and adjustment in the 
approach to urban problems when he said: 

This is something we have been doing and will 
continue to do. Programs devised to meet the chal- 
lenge of urbanism cannot be static. They must be 
flexible and receptive to new knowledge and tech- 
niques. 

The renewal program has shown considera- 
ble flexibility since 1950. Most of the changes 
are reflected in the federal Housing Acts, of 
which there have been 12 from 1949 to 1966; 
the extent of change in federal law can be seen 
in the unassuming 1950 Housing Act, which 
made 40 revisions from the 1949 Act. But some 
significant changes have also occurred at the 
local and state levels of government. 

While new ideas, knowledge, and experience 
underlay many of the changes in urban re- 
newal, others stem from controversy. The re- 
newal program was conceived, nurtured, and 
has matured in controversy. The early conflicts 
centered around such issues as the form of sub- 
sidy, the extent of public housing, the local 
organization for administering the program, 
the provision of slum clearance versus shelter, 
and the balance between residential and non- 
residential renewal. 

In recent years, as more projects have been 
completed, controversy has shifted to the re- 
sults of local renewal programs as reflected in 
I'elocation policy, project design, administra- 
tive delays, lack of interest by developers, lack 
of a comprehensive planning framework, and 

21 Journal of Housing, XXII (Number 6, 1965), p. 
306. 
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too few low-cost housing units. The following 
discussion focuses on some of the more impor- 
tant shifts in renewal policy since its inception 
and the factors underlying these shifts. Table 
17-1 summarizes some of the important changes 
in major federal renewal laws. 

Slum Clearance to Blight Prevention 

During the first few years after passage of the 
1949 Housing Act, the objective of clearing 
slums and replacing them with better housing 
was foremost. This objective was reiterated in 
several ways. Title I of the 1949 Housing Act 
was titled Slum Clearance and Urban Redevel- 
opment, The federal agency administering the 
program was called the Division of Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Redevelopment. Federal pol- 
icy emphasized the clearance of deteriorated 
areas and required projects to be predomi- 
nantly residential in character after redevelop- 
ment. Even the sizable authorization for public 
housing furthered this aim. But after a few 
years, it became clear that the slum clearance 
approach was not working too well. There 
were several reasons: 

1. Since the post-war vacancy rate of residen- 
tial units was very low, clearance of slum areas 
tended to aggravate the already serious housing 
shortage and diminish the housing supply. As 
some pointed out, the clearance approach was 
really geared to the high vacancy situation that 
existed during the depression years. 

2. Originally it was thought that the new 
projects would have a spreading, positive effect 
on the surrounding slum areas, thus helping to 
improve them. In reality, the opposite too 
often occurred, with the surrounding slums act- 
ing like barriers and slowly eroding the small 
pockets of redeveloped areas. 

3. The rapid population movement to out- 
lying suburbs accentuated central city prob- 
lems. Slum clearance and redevelopment could 
not work fast enough to stem the outmigration. 

4. Private developers were often unwilling 
to invest in slum clearance projects. 

5. Because most of the limited funds were 
spent on clearing a few small slums, not much 
was done to protect other areas from deterio 
rating and developing into future slums. 

In 1953, a close look was taken at the slum 


clearance program by the Advisory Committee 
on Government Housing Policies and Pro- 
grams. The recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee, largely embodied in the Housing 
Act of 1954, set the framework for a larger and 
broader attack, not only on clearing existing 
slums but also on preventing new slums. 

The term '‘urban renewal’' came into popu- 
lar usage while the objectives of the program 
were expanded to cover blight elimination, 
(which considered slums as only one of several 
important problems confronting the city) , re- 
tention of middle class families who were 
tempted to move to the suburbs, improvement 
of the city’s tax base threatened by a loss of 
wealthier citizens and ra tables such as indus- 
tries and business concerns, and creation of a 
better city with more diversity and quality. 

The 1954 Housing Act therefore represented 
a major reorientation in thinking. Funds were 
made available to carry out improvements in 
two other kinds of areas: the rehabilitation 
area, predominantly built-up and threatened 
by incipient blight, and the conservation area, 
basically in good condition but requiring ac- 
tion so that it would not slip into a deterio- 
rated state. Each participating community was 
required to show that it was making satisfac- 
tory progress in developing its own program to 
prevent blight, as well as to eliminate it, by 
preparing a workable program for community 
action. Loans were made available on favor- 
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Table n ! 

Changes in Selected Provisions by 
Major Federal Renewal Laws 


I^rovisions 

1949 Act 

19S4 Act 

1956 Act 

1959 Act 

Major thcnu'.s 

slum clcaranc<‘; 
public housing 

rehabilitation; con- 
servation ; workable 
program 

relocation [lavmcnts; 
CNRP* 

UlK^rali/atton of 
rehab, conservation, 
rehn ation; (tRPf 

Capital ^rant8 
authori/rd 

$5(K) million (l')4<) 
to Vm) with SUK) 
iitillioit in resc'fVf 

S4(K) million 1955 
Act (1955 to 1956) 

8)5(1 million 1957 
Act 

8(>5(l million tI9S9 
and I9(,tl) 

Cost distiilm- 
tion Idrnuila 

federal hn-al 




RrliHatUm 

payiurnts 



SKK) family; S.MKKI 
business 

$3<KI familv; SbIKK* 
business 

Puhli<' housing; 
units authorizTil 

135,(KKI utjits JKT 
year for 6 years 

3S,(KK) units jier year 

A5,tKK) units j»er year 
for 2 yi’ars 

units jwu yea* 

Noncash 

TirditH 

utility, street, sehiKih 
park iiuproveinents; 
munh'ipal lalnir and 
et|uipment to clear 
project areas 

some credit for public 
Intthlings and im- 
provements on 
laojecis serving areas 
outside the project 
aiea 


credits for feitain 
esjiendituies by 
colleges and univri 
sities; cirdtfs fot pub 
lii housing tas 
exemptions 

NourTsidcntial 

rruTwal 

authorization 


UP ( of capital grant 
fit nils 


l of c.iptial grant 
funds 

CotnprrliTUsivT 

truTwai 

planning 


workable program; 
tn lian planning assis- 
tauce; deuionHlration 
research grants 

CNHP^ 

CHPf 


Srr, aiti loi rr- aid fbi housiui? thr 
h«iitiU(.i(unt atui iirw rUlnly 
iKUtsiujc t iinsti tt< litiu 
in rrnrwal airas. Srt\ 

.ii<i [tu IT- 

ItH'atrrs tf» {rhalitli- 
r.ifr i« btiilfi hottnini^ 

* {»NKP ^ ( irnrrai NVijyjhbnrhu^Ki Hrnrual Plan whtt h .1 MMadtiuiird utlnm irnrvvtii |4an Utt an ,»tra im* lar^r int 

iHir |n(»}rt t. I’hr pnijrt t.i t r^nlfut^ tican thr (tXKP air r%i»rt frd nt J>r rninplrtrd wtdun UJ yratii 

f CHI* <!<»nnntn«(v Hrnrwal l*ir»iciain, uha h lanvidr^ iriani.»i Un iitlnitnafinn, nniiltrs, »ind |iiani ni 41 ltt»n tai ifnah 
and trsnuif rsi t«ii tnirwal, irhabdUtiltrat, < cnlr rnfnit rinmi, 1 a)a(.il nn| 4 tArjitrnis, iiih *al |»i**|sFf anri, r|* , mm a *aiv v't.idr *** 
inrnnpnlilan ha’^i'i. 


( )thTr 
fWlrral aids 
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Table 17-1 

(continued) 

Provisions 1961 Act 1964 Act 1965 Act 1966 Act 

Major themes low and moderate in- code enforcement; rent supplement; demonstration cities; 

come housing; in- new aid programs; HUD; new aid pro- metropolitan devel- 

creased nonresiden- training money grams; public hous- opments; urban re- 

tial authority ing extensions search 

$2,000 million (1961 $725 million (1964) $2,800 million (1965 additional $250 mil- 

to 1964) to 1968) lion for urban re- 

newal projects within 
approved city dem- 
onstration programs 
(1967) 

Cost distribu- % federal — local 

tion formula for cities under 50,- 

000, in economically 
depressed areas, and 
those willing to pay 
overhead costs 

Relocation pay- loans to displaced relocation assistance 

ments small business con- program for each pro- 

cerns ject; relocation ad- 

justment payments 
for families, elderly, 
and business con- 
cerns 

37,500 units per year 60,000 units per year 
for 4 years, of which 
25% could be bought 
and rehabilitated 
from existing housing 
and 16% could be 
leased from private 
owners 

credits for certain ex- additional credit for 

penditurea by hospi- city halls, public safe- 

tals ty buildings, cultural 

or exhibition build- 
ings in or near a proj- 
ect area 

Nonresidential 30% of capital grant 35% of capital grant 

renewal author- funds funds 

ization 

Comprehensive demonstration cities 

renewal plan- 
ning 

Other federal Sec. 221d3 — aid for code enforcement lib- rent supplement; historic preservation; 

aids new low-interest, con- eralizations; air rights; neighborhood facili- urban research 

trolled rental hous- projects eligible; train- ties; urban beautifi- 

ing; Sec. 221d4 — aid ing and fellowship pro- cation; urban parks; 

to build housing for grams for community concentrated code 

displacees, rent not planning; open space enforcement 

controlled grants 


Public housing 
units authorized 


Noncash credits 


Capital grants 
authorized 
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able terms — under section 220 of the 1954 
Housing Act — to assist in financing the reha- 
bilitation o£ existing housing^- and new sales 
or rental housing in certified urban renewal 
areas. Families displaced by renewal activity 
were also assisted under section 221 which au- 
thorized FHA to insure mortgages for them on 
new or rehabilitated housing. And code en- 
forcement activity was encouraged in rehabilita- 
tion and conservation areas to conserve the 
existing housing stock. 

Subsequent housing acts have extended and 
liberalized rehabilitation and conservation in- 
centives. In 1961, a low-interest, controlled 
rental housing program (section 221d3 of the 
1961 Housing Act) was authorized to encour- 
age nonprofit corporations and others who 
qualify to build housing for low and moder- 
ate-income families, principally in the city’s 
gray areas. The FHA, which previously had 
used standards essentially tailored to new con- 
struction to gauge the feasibility of rehabilita- 
tion projects in older areas, developed a new 
and more realistic set of minimum property 
standards for rehabilitation in 1963. Also, the 
1964 Housing Act created a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for poor-risk elderly families consisting of 
low interest rates and long-term payment peri- 
ods. 

The extent to which renewal has shifted 
from the clearance approach was made abun- 
dantly clear by the 1964 Housing Act which 
prohibits federal assistance for projects that 
demolish buildings unless the HHFA Adminis- 
trator determines that rehabilitation of the 
project area cannot achieve the objectives. Still 
further evidence is the concentrated code en- 
forcement program, enacted in 1965, in which 
the federal government pays two-thirds of the 
cost regardless of whether the area is certified 
for renewal treatment. 

Nonresidential Renewal 

With the exception of a minor provision to 

22 In a speech to the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers in October, 1965, William Slayton, 
then Commissioner of UR A, said there were 475 urban 
renewal projects involving housing rehabilitation, an 
increase of 300 since 1960. Furthermore, he said that 
some 48,000 dwelling units had been completely rehabil- 
itated with 140,000 more scheduled for rehabilitation. 


allow limited industrial reuse in predomi- 
nantly open area projects (usually subdivisions 
planted and equipped with streets and utilities 
but not built upon) , the 1949 Housing Act did 
not provide for nonresidential renewal. 

However, an awareness grew that cities had 
to revitalize the economic base, stop the rush of 
factories and business concerns to the suburbs, 
and create jobs. The housing emphasis was 
moderated and some renewal funds were au- 
thorized for nonresidential purposes. 

The first breakthrough was embodied in the 
1954 Housing Act, which authorized 10 per 
cent of capital grant funds to be used to con- 
vert slum housing into commercial or indus- 
trial projects. Gradually the nonresidential al- 
lotment was increased in successive housing 
acts to the 1966 rate of 35 per cent of the total 
federal grant renewal authorization. In addi- 
tion, the money can be used to rebuild any 
area that qualifies as blighted or deteriorating, 
regardless of whether it has a substantial num- 
ber of substandard dwellings. 

By the end of 1964, roughly 2i/2 square miles 
had been designated for nonresidential reuse. 
Nearly 1,300 commercial and industrial build- 
ings had been constructed with a redeveloped 
value of 1526 million.^® The shift away from 
housing is documented as well by project statis- 
tics. As of 1963, of the 600 renewal projects in 
the United States that were primarily residen- 
tial prior to urban renewal, over 40 per cent 
were estimated to become primarily nonresi- 
dential after renewal.^^ 

Easing the City’s Financial Burden 

In several ways, the federal government has 
recognized the city’s increasing financial plight 
by easing and rendering more flexible the 
means of discharging the obligation of the mu- 
nicipality. One way has been to reduce the 
total amount of the city’s cash obligation. The 
1961 Housing Act made the first significant 
move in this direction when it altered the origi- 
ns 18th Annual Report of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency: 1964, p. 323. 

2^ William G. Grigsby, “Housing and Slum Clearance: 
Elusive Goals,*’ The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadel- 
phia, March, 1964) , p. 110. 
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nal two-thirds, one-third, federal-local cost 
sharing arrangement by upping the federal 
share to three-fourths for certain communities: 
those under 50,000, those in area redevelop- 
ment areas, and those willing to pay adminis- 
trative overhead and planning costs out of their 
own pockets. In recent years, proposals have 
been made to reduce further the local share to 
one-fifth or even to one-tenth, but no concrete 
action has been taken. The principal objection 
to any additional cutting is that many localities 
would no longer feel they had a stake in re- 
newal, thus reducing their commitment to the 
program. 

Table 17-2 

Percentages of Sources of Local Grants-In-Aid 
Based on 720 Projects Approved for Execution, 
November, 1963 


Cash 35.4% 

Noncash contributions 64.6 

Supporting facilities 36.4 

Site improvements 19. 1 

Land donations 3.6 

Colleges and hospitals (section 112 

credits) 3.1 

Public housing (section 107 credits) 1 .3 
Demolition and removal 1,1 


Source: William Slayton, Report on Urban Renewal, 
U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on Housing, 
November 21, 1963, p. 401. 

A more subtle, yet equally important step 
taken to ease the financial burden was to liber- 
alize the definition of a local noncash contribu- 
tion to the renewal project. The more noncash 
credits a city can claim, the less out-of-pocket 
money it needs to raise to cover its share of 
renewal project costs. Originally, street, utility, 
park, and school improvements in the project 
could be claimed as credits. In 1954, this policy 
was extended to allow a certain amount of 
credit for public buildings and improvements 
in the project even though they served areas 
outside. The 1959 and 1961 Acts permitted 
certain expenditures by universities, colleges, 
and hospitals in acquiring land in and near 
renewal projects, and local housing authority 
tax exemptions, to count towards the local 


share as noncash payments.^® 

Also allowed to be counted as noncash grants 
were eligible public improvements started 
three years before federal loans and grants 
were committed to a project, in recognition 
that renewal took considerable time. The ex- 
tent to which localities rely on noncash contri- 
butions to pay their share of renewal projects 
can be readily seen in Table 17-2. 

Finally, innovative federal grant programs 
have been created in recent years to permit 
cities to undertake a new array of projects and 
programs. Federal grants — from 50 to 66 per 
cent — are now available for cities to acquire 
developed land for urban parks, to carry out 
local beautification programs, to build neigh- 
borhood centers that accommodate community 
service programs like tutoring and job retrain- 
ing, to carry on concentrated code enforcement 
programs, and to demolish substandard struc- 
tures in both renewal and non-renewal areas.*® 

Aiding the Relocatee 

One of the most sensitive, perplexing, and per- 
sistent problems associated with urban renewal 
is relocation. In the early 50s, when the pro- 
gram first got underway, families and busi- 
nesses dislocated by urban renewal received the 
barest of assistance in the form of financial aid 
and services. During this period, relocation was 
often considered residual to the renewal proc- 
ess, a necessary but bothersome burden. 

However, as more projects were built, more 
experience gained, and more criticisms ex- 
pressed, the philosophy underlying relocation 
gradually changed. Relocation began to be 
viewed more positively as an opportunity to 
assist families compelled to move. By the end 
of 1964, over 185,000 families, 74,000 individu- 
als, and 42,000 business concerns had been dis- 
placed by renewal projects.^^ Inevitably, most 
of the displaced were Negroes who moved into 
public or private rental quarters. 

To a large extent, the more positive attitude 
of the federal and local governments towards 

25 By the end of 1964, some 154 projects were assisting 
120 colleges and 75 hospitals in implementing their 
development plans. (1964 Annual Report of HHFA, op. 
cit., p. 326) . 

25 See especially Public Law 89, 89th Congress, 1965. 

27 1964 HHFA Annual Report, op. cit., p, 327. 
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relocation has come in response to a number of 
specific criticisms 

1. Government reports claiming that most 
families relocated from renewal areas moved 
into standard housing were attacked as inaccu- 
rate. The chief complaint was that the figures 
were inflated. 

2. Most displaced, low-income families paid 
higher rents when they moved — ^in part be- 
cause there was not enough public housing for 
them. 

3. Forced relocation caused personal disrup- 
tions, sometimes leading to intense personal 
suffering. 

4. Many families were relocated into areas 
mapped for future redevelopment. 

5. Negroes, in particular, had greater diffi- 
culty finding decent relocation housing. 

6. Local governments took few measures to 
lessen the hardships and difficulties faced by 
families displaced by renewal. 

7. Relocation tended to be severe in the 
business community among small business es- 
tablishments, those largely dependent on a par- 
ticular neighborhood market area, and pro- 
prietors too old to start over again. 

For seven years after the first Housing Act 
was passed. Congress required only that ade- 
quate relocation facilities be made available to 
those displaced by renewal projects. In the 1956 
Housing Act, however, a system of relocation 
payments was provided for the first time to 
cover the cost of moving and direct property 
losses resulting from the move. The maximum 
set for moving expenses at that time was |100 
for families; today, displaced families can re- 
ceive up to $200. Also, displaced families and 
elderly individuals can now receive a $500 relo- 
cation adjustment payment to help them find 
standard accommodations. Business firms can 

28 See Chester Hartman, **The Housing of Relocated 
Families,” The Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners (November, 1964) , and Basil Zimmer, 
Rebuilding Cities: The Effects of Displacement and 
Relocation on Small Business (Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1964) for two of the more detailed and compre- 
hensive critiques of the relocation program. Also perti- 
nent is the 1965 study by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, The Housing of Relocated Families: 
Summary of a Census Bureau Survey, which attempts 
to answer some of the major criticisms lodged against 
the relocation program. 


now receive moving expenses and reimburse- 
ment up to $3,000 for property loss incurred in 
the move, an increase of $1,000 over the 1956 
amount authorized. If no property loss is 
claimed, businesses can now be reimbursed for 
moving expenses up to a maximum of $25,000. 
Furthermore, the Small Business Administra- 
tion will make loans covering a 20-year period 
to help a small business reestablish itself else- 
where if the firm proves it suffered substantial 
economic injury because of displacement. 

Other steps have been taken to strengthen 
relocation. The section 221 program, first au- 
thorized in 1954, provided mortgage assistance 
for displaced families to buy new housing or 
rehabilitate existing housing. Localities had to 
develop a sound relocation program before 
their Workable Program was approved. Several 
demonstration projects, financed by the federal 
government, were undertaken in an attempt to 
improve local relocation practice. At the local 
level, many communities have vastly aug- 
mented their relocation services by providing 
such things as centralized relocation bureaus to 
handle persons displaced by highway as well as 
renewal projects, specialized services to dis- 
placed business firms, social welfare services to 
displaced families, and larger and more quali- 
fied relocation staffs. 

Incentives for the Developer 

Since the renewal program depends for success 


Table 17-3 

Renewal Project Completions 
by Selected Periods 
1958 to 1965 


Date 

Total 

Projects 

Com- 

pleted 

Projects 

Per Gent of 
Total Projects 
Completed 

12/31/58 

648 

10 

1.5% 

12/31/59 

689 

26 

3.8 

6/30/63 

1,300 

106 

7.5 


1,402 

118 

8.0 

12/31/64 

1,545 

174 

11.3 

6/30/65 

1,592 

209 

13.1 


Source: Various HHFA annual reports and issues of the 
Journal of Housing. 
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on a working partnership between government 
and the private developer, it is important that 
private capital be attracted to local renewal 
projects. Even though the land writedown was 
provided as an incentive to the developers, 
early experience showed that developers were 
reluctant to invest in slum clearance projects 
because the risk was greater and the profit po- 
tential less than i£ they built housing outside 
the city on cheaper land, with mortgages read- 
ily insured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Sometimes renewal sites would be cleared 
and readied for re-use, but no developers could 
be found. At least one out of every ten desig- 
nated renewal projects in the 50s had to be 
dropped because cities could not get develop- 
ers.^® 

Urban renewal policy has been continually 
revamped to reduce the developer’s risk and 
increase his chance for profit. The section 
221d3 program, mentioned above, gave devel- 
opers more assurance that projects would be 
stable because rents were to be kept below 
market levels. The high mortgages which de- 
velopers get under most of the FHA-assisted 
housing construction and rehabilitation pro- 
grams also helped to reduce risk, since they 
meant that developers had to put down only a 
small amount of hard cash. Some cities make it 
easier for the developer by allowing him to 
build a single section of a project at a time; if 
the first part rents, he builds the balance, but if 
it doesn’t, he can then more easily abandon or 
sell his interest. Risk is also minimized when 
developers combine forces to create develop- 
ment corporations so that a pool of capital can 
be tapped to acquire or rehabilitate property 
in renewal areas — i.e., ACTION Housing in 
Pittsburgh, the Community Improvement Cor- 
poration in New York City, and the Old Phila- 
delphia Development Corporation in Philadel- 
phia. 

Several measures have been devised to in- 
crease the chances for developers to get more 
profit out of their renewal investment. A num- 
ber of cities offer developers tax concessions as 

2® For an illuminating discussion of the reasons why 
it was so difficult to attract developers in the early days 
of the renewal program, see Charles Abrams, The City 
ts THE Frontier (New York: Harper and Row, 1965) , 
Chapter 6. 


an incentive, among them Boston, St. Louis, 
and New York. A few states have passed tax 
relief laws in the form of assessment freezes. 
Section 220, authorized by the 1954 Housing 
Act, which provides special mortgage assistance 
to build new housing and rehabilitate existing 
housing, although riskier for the developer be- 
cause it is more speculative, is potentially more 
profitable because there are no rent restric- 
tions. 

Liberalization of the non-residential authori- 
zation to 35 per cent also helped lure more 
private capital into renewal, since nonresiden- 
tial projects have greater profit potential. Like- 
wise, the tendency for many communities to 
select sites for middle and upper income hous- 
ing re-use instead of for lower income housing 
also caters to the developer's demand for 
greater profit-potential in renewal projects. 

Reduction of Red Tape 

Urban renewal has been plagued constantly by 
delays and setbacks. In 1958, almost a decade 
after the first Housing Act was passed, less than 
two per cent of all renewal projects — 10 of 
650 — had been completed.^® As Table 17-3 
shows, project completions have steadily risen 
since then — by mid-1965, 13 per cent or 209 of 
the 1,592 projects had been completed. Even 
though the pace has quickened in recent years, 
it still takes a long time to complete a project. 
Estimates vary from five to ten years, depend- 
ing on several factors: when the project is 
started (projects started in 1950 took consider- 
ably longer to complete than projects started 
five years later) , how large the project is, how 
easy or difficult it is to get a developer, and 
how successful the local renewal agency is in 
getting the several public and private groups 
involved to take action on schedule. 

To speed up the renewal process, steps have 
been taken not only to make renewal more 
attractive to developers, but also to cut down 

Projects for which federal financial participation is 
completed and final grant payment made, even though 
construction by redevclopers may not be completely 
finished. Some federal authorities feel that it is mislead- 
ing to talk about the number of projects completed, 
since a number of renewal projects have been in execu- 
tion for many years, and one of the reasons they are 
successful is that they were not prematurely completed 
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on the number of projec t reviews and to reduce 
tlie time it takes to comjdete each stage of the 
{irocess. In tlie early days, the federal govern- 
ment. partly to he assured that its money was 
being spent pro{x?rly. recptired detailed and 
time-consuming surveys and plans, with re- 
views scheduled at each step by the regional 
ofhce and sometimes even tlte national ollice. 
When it fiecame evident that the program was 
moving too slowly, several things were done to 
exjH‘dite matters. 

By allowing cities in 1051 to pay administra- 
tive. overhead, and planning costs themselves 
(which recluml their share from one-third t<» 
one fourth the projec t <ost). the fcxleral gov 
eminent in c*th‘< t [K‘rnrittc*d those citic‘s to skip 
direc tly to a later stage in the project, the loan 
and gram stage. In the time consuming 

project eligibility stage was drop[x*d entirely 
and certain of the detailed statutory reejuire 
mcaits of the urban rerrewal plan wcue simyili 
fic*d. While the VV'cjrkuble Program acUlcxl to a 
city’s workload, partly because it liad to 1 h‘ 
ccutilied annually, some coruessious were made* 
to smaller communities over Tdl jH‘r cent of 
the cities witir renewal programs are tuulcT 
25,<H)0 [>o[>uIation by recjttiiing shorter and 
simpler forms (or certification. F,vc*n FHA, 
which often slowcxl the [race of housing rc*!ta* 
hilitation projects bc*cause it held conservative 
views on wdiat strtutures cjualrfied for rehabilt" 
tation assistance, has heljXHl break the log jam 
by revising its minimum pro{>ei ty standards to 
rebec t the older stock in central c iiics. 

Some cities, accepting the fact that a renewal 
projc»c t recjuires considerable time, liave iakc*n 
measurc*s to protcHl tfiemscdves from dedays. 
One profdetn eiicountercHl is that land prices 
often jump sftarply bet wren tire time the area 
is dc*sigiiated for rc^newal and the actual Irgin 
ning of land a< cjuisttion. Recently, Milwaukc’e- 
sc‘t up a K’volving fund <*f llOh.hOO to be* used 
to purchase certain projK^rties as so<»n as thew 
officially became* part of an urban reitc*wal .ucm. 
Wfjen the local redevedoprnent agencs was 
ready to aceprire tin* propc^rts. the cits would 
tfic*n ( onves the* land. 

Aiumion lo Aisim iics 

While good project design was .1 basic, almost 


implicit aim of the urban rc^newal program, 
relatively little was done to assure that projects 
would in fact be handsomely designed. (>cca« 
sionally. an excellent dc‘srgn plan was able to 
wdthsiand pre.ssure to cut site improvement 
costs in order to cmsc' the t ity\ ftnam iai obliga- 
tion. to adhere to the oftc‘n restrictive provi- 
sions of tlie city’s /oniirg or building codes, or 
to increase the project density so as to attract 
clevelo|R‘rs and tfurs rexhue the amount of 
ojH‘n space. More oftert. mediocre design was 
the outcome, either bc*< ause tfte pressures were 
tem grc'Ut or the site plan lackcul aestfietic stg 
nihcance from the outset.’* 

However, as it lux ante a|>parent that tiifian 
renewal was setting design standards for ctlies 
lor many decades to come, concern for higher 
cpialrty design increas<*d. Key federal renewal 
officials bi*gan to sjH*ak out forcefulty on lieltaU 
of better designed projects. Fedeial policy en 
couragcnl local agencies to employ rite services 
of professional design sj>ecialists t<» inc tude cle 
sign oiijectivcs among the criteria hu deteruuu 
trig the dts}H}sition of projec t land, and to fiotd 
dc*sign competitions to select ledevelojiers with 
file price of the t leated land fixt*d. Ihe III I FA. 
iicnv HUD, c urrently makes awarcls annually to 
tfte ftest designed renewal projects. 

Apart from tlie eledgn of renewal (irojeits, 
otlier iimasures followed to raise the cpiality of 
tlie physical environnmnt. Caiies tvith arc Inter 
lural and historic fieritages iaitnched projects, 
with federal assistance, to preserve titese rle 
mmiis. Sixty four milliou dollars for develop 
ing urban parks and militon tor urliaii 
iHMutifu atton in the form of landscaping, 
statuers, and stone work was authouml bv the 
Hottsing Act. Ifie federal governiuriic 
sup|K>rted civic design studies as denumsif ation 
projects or as part of (iommuntty Renewal Pro 
grams. Wfiile much can Mill fie done to im 
piine the cjuality of design in renewal prccjetis, 
a new' and hcMlthi«*r altitude toward design is 
clearh estdent. 

•* Act ICtmi'^ltllg casr atltlv I»t fltr {tc«aartct% tltSMUr*l 
tfi fm|*U'Citritnug thr tlt^Ufiguishrtl tlrstKCt {itau itic iftr 
C«ralto( ttUiaU !rltrW4l iniurtl tit iirtttHf i* rrCMltitfnl 
Its Meiilgftinrtv. "Icnprusutg ihr llrsigit inticrti 

j« rduii Hntrwat." Jcaiiso oil VsirKit SN ls»o 

It It HI et <1 rt»ct».iis. 



New Interest in Housing Low Income 
Families 

The preamble to the 1949 Housing Act was 
quite specific in calling for “the realization as 
soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home 
and suitable living environment for every 
American family/' In particular, this meant 
better housing for low income families. But the 
goal of decent low-cost housing has yet to be 
reached. 

One renewal critic claims that the median 
monthly rental of all dwelling units built in 
urban renewal projects in 1960 came to $158, 
and in 1962, to $192.^^ Another contends that 
only one-fifth of the three billion federal dol- 
lars donated to communities through 1962 had 
been earmarked for projects intended to im- 
prove the living accommodations of lower in- 
come families.^^ Philadelphia provides a good 
example of how heavily weighted the renewal 
program is. Ninety per cent of the more than 
18,000 dwelling units either built or scheduled 
to be built as of 1965 were for families in the 
middle or higher income brackets.^'^ Even fed- 
eral officials make no claim that the renewal 
program has provided enough low-cost housing 
to meet the need. 

There are compelling reasons why renewal 
has fallen short in the low-cost housing area. 
Faced with declining ra tables and rising costs 
for municipal services, many cities have used 
federal funds for downtown redevelopment, 
luxury apartments, and industrial renewal pro- 
jects to shore up local finances. The avowed 
purpose of holding middle class families in the 
central city has been an important factor in 
funding projects in the vast stretches of gray 
areas to make these areas more liveable. 

As already mentioned, there are difficulties 
in getting private developers to build low-cost 
housing when they can get a greater return on 
their investment by building more profitable 
developments. Even the public housing pro- 
gram, the traditional supplier of low-cost hous- 
ing, has not been as prominent a factor as it 

32 Herbert Cans, “The Failure of Urban Renewal/’ 
Commentary (April, 1965) , pp. 29-30. 

33 Grigsby, op. cit., p. 1 10. 

34 Philadelphia Housing Association, Issues (Decem- 
ber, 1965) . 
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Figure 17-3. Low-rent housing project (Mill Creek 
Public Housing Project, Philadelphia) 


was in the past. Not only were the annual 
authorizations for public housing units drasti- 
cally cut in the 50s, but, because of changes in 
local policy, many public housing units built 
since the mid-50s have been for elderly people 
rather than for larger families in the low- 
income bracket. 

While the record so far is not enviable, there 
are signs that a renewed concern for the na- 
tional housing goal, reflected in several recent 
federal programs, and the normal activity of 
the building industry, will result in a larger 
yield of housing for low-income families in the 
future. Ironically, the drift to suburbia, the 
very trend city policy-makers are trying to halt, 
has indirectly led to an increased supply of 
housing for central city low-income residents. 
As middle-class families moved out, vacancy 
rates rose in the older neighborhoods they left. 
But since demand for these dwelling units 
from other middle-class families was not great, 
housing costs remained reasonably constant. 
Consequently, some low-income families bene- 
fited, and they were able to move into these 
areas without incurring appreciably higher 
rentals than they had in their former, more 
deteriorated quarters. 

Recently, the federal government stepped up 
its efforts to improve the housing conditions of 
low income families. These efforts fall into two 
categories: to increase the supply of low-cost 
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housings either directly or indirectly; and to 
increase the rent-paying ability of low-income 
families so tliey can alfortl higher-priced lious- 
ing. Since I9t>0, the number of new public 
housing units authori/ed lias increasetl again 
after the tlecline in the 50s. But, in addition, 
UkuI ptdilit housing autliorities were given 
new jKiwers to purchase, remodel, aiul rent 
existing housing in older areas as public hous- 
ing units to low-income families. One optimis- 
tic estimate is that 100,000 units of existing 
housing will be convertetl to public housing in 
this way in the next few years,**’ It may even lie 
{Kissibh* for pul)li< housing tenants to purchasi* 
iliese units througli long-term mortgages in the 
future. Brovitling an a<ldiii<mal stimulus for 
more low <ost housing through publit housing 
was an ameiulment to the HHM Housing Att 
whicli rediuetl the site cost for publit housing 

<>i n<H MNt;. XXI! (NtivcmlH’i. llHifi) . p. 


projects in renewal areas. 

'I'he recent section 22UL1 housing program, 
which, as previously itulicatetl, allows non- 
profit corjKirations to obtain 100 jH‘r cent mort- 
gages at low' interest rates to build housing at 
litdow-market rentals, has alreatly heljx’d to in 
crease the low-cost housing supply. As of l‘Vb 
ruary, 1905, some 010 of the 22ltL1 projects, 
w'ith an average rental of |H7, were in various 
stages of development.*** 

'The other main avenue of government at 
tion to help low-inttmie families ;uhieve iH'ttei 
lunising is the inuch-dist usstHl anti retently en 
atted rent supplement i>rt>gram. Its aim is to 
supplement the rent-paying ahility tif families 
who live in substamlartl housing su that tfiey 
<an move into tleveltipmenis built anywhere in 
tlie urban area by non profit, totipeiative, tit 
limited divitlentl sjHmst»rs. The rent supple 
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ment payment is given to the owner, amount- 
ing to the difference between the fair market 
rental for the dwelling unit and 25 per cent of 
the occupant’s income. In effect, the federal 
government lets the owner achieve a reason- 
able profit on his investment and helps the 
tenant by partially subsidizing his rent. By 
May, 1966, when funds for the program were 
finally appropriated, applications had been re- 
ceived to build over 100,000 rent-supplement 
units.^’^ Already being discussed, as a possible 
next step after the rent supplement program, is 
a program to provide annual housing subsidies 
to low-income families so that they can com- 
pete for better living accommodations in the 
existing stock of housing. 

The new interest in low income families was 
further reaffirmed by the 1966 Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act. 
From now on redevelopment projects (pre- 
dominantly clearance projects) must ‘‘provide 
a substantial number of units of standard hous- 
ing of low and moderate cost and result in 
serving the poor and disadvantaged people liv- 
ing in slum and blighted areas.*’ (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

Comprehensive Renewal Planning 

To the city planner, one of the most significant 
changes in the urban renewal approach is the 
gradual shift toward a broader and more com- 
prehensive basis for renewal planning. Many 
cities in the early days of the renewal programs 
picked projects on their individual merits, 
without much understanding of their impact 
on city wide problems. The natural tendency 
was to tackle the easiest and most attractive 
projects — perhaps in an area where the school 
board planned to build a new school so that 
the city could get a sizeable noncash credit, or 
on a site where a developer indicated strong 
interest in building a high-rent apartment 
project, or in a slum where the project would 
provide low-cost housing but not upset the del- 
icate racial balance in the city. It mattered 
little that these projects were not coordinated 
in their objectives nor part of an overall re- 
newal policy for the community. Individually, 
a project might have a certain merit; but collec- 
37 Chicago Daily News, May 2, 1966. 


tively, they often made up a patchwork attack 
on the city’s problems. “Projectitus” was a 
characteristic of early renewal efforts. 

The 1954 Housing Act made a big stride 
toward more comprehensive renewal planning 
by introducing the Workable Program, extend- 
ing the renewal program to cover blight pre- 
vention as well as slum clearance, authorizing 
$5 million in demonstration grants to develop 
and test techniques for blight prevention, and 
allocating funds for small communities to pre- 
pare comprehensive plans under section 701 as 
a backdrop for entrance someday into the re- 
newal program. 

The first major broadening of the renewal 
project concept came in 1956 when cities were 
given funds to prepare General Neighborhood 
Renewal Plans, spanning an eight to ten year 
period, to cover planning areas too large or 
complex to be executed as single projects. By 
the end of 1963, 166 cities had GNRPs in some 
stage of development.^® 

In 1959, the concept was extended further to 
allow cities to prepare Community Renewal 
Programs. Under a CRP, the blight and deteri- 
oration in the entire city could be analyzed; 
the city’s full resources to cope with its prob- 
lems identified and assessed; and an action pro- 
gram put forward to rid the city of blight 
conditions. While not required as a precedent 
for renewal funds, as is the Workable Program, 
the CRP is actually an enlargement and expan- 
sion of the elements of a Workable Program. 
Both the CRP and the Workable Program will 
be discussed in more detail in latter sections. 


Carrying Out the Renewal Program 

Local renewal programs take many forms, sizes, 
and shapes. Chicago, for example, has spent 
more than $200 million of its own and federal 
monies in the past fifteen years on 41 renewal 
projects, running the gamut from clearance to 
conservation projects for residential, commer- 
cial, industrial, and institutional purposes.®^ At 

38 1964 HHFA Annual Report, op. cit. 

39 University of Chicago Center for Urban Studies, 
Selected Aspects of Urban Renewal in Chicago: An 
Annotated Statistical Summary (August, 1965) , p. 44. 
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housing, either directly or indirectly; and to 
increase the rent-paying ability of low-income 
families so they can afford higher-priced hous- 
ing. Since 1960, the number of new public 
housing units authorized has increased again 
after the decline in the 50s. But, in addition, 
local public housing authorities were given 
new powers to purchase, remodel, and rent 
existing housing in older areas as public hous- 
ing units to low-income families. One optimis- 
tic estimate is that 100,000 units of existing 
housing will be converted to public housing in 
this way in the next few years.®® It may even be 
possible for public housing tenants to purchase 
these units through long-term mortgages in the 
future. Providing an additional stimulus for 
more low-cost housing through public housing 
was an amendment to the 1964 Housing Act 
which reduced the site cost for public housing 

35 Journal of Housing, XXII (November, 1965), p. 
596. 


projects in renewal areas. 

The recent section 221d3 housing program, 
which, as previously indicated, allows non- 
profit corporations to obtain 100 per cent mort- 
gages at low interest rates to build housing at 
below-market rentals, has already helped to in- 
crease the low-cost housing supply. As of Feb- 
ruary, 1965, some 610 of the 221d3 projects, 
with an average rental of $87, were in various 
stages of development.®® 

The other main avenue of government ac- 
tion to help low-income families achieve better 
housing is the much-discussed and recently en- 
acted rent supplement program. Its aim is to 
supplement the rent-paying ability of families 
who live in substandard housing so that they 
can move into developments built anywhere in 
the urban area by non-profit, cooperative, or 
limited dividend sponsors. The rent supple- 

36 Journal of Housing, XXII Qune, 1965), p. 315. 




Figure 11-^. Middle-income housing projects (Top, 
River Park in Washington, D.C/s southwest renewal 
area; left, T own-House-on-the-Park, Wooster Square 
renewal area, Neiu Haven, Connecticut.) 
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merit payment is given to the owner, amount- 
ing to the difference between the fair market 
rental for the dwelling unit and 25 per cent of 
the occupant’s income. In effect, the federal 
government lets the owner achieve a reason- 
able profit on his investment and helps the 
tenant by partially subsidizing his rent. By 
May, 1966, when funds for the program were 
finally appropriated, applications had been re- 
ceived to build over 100,000 rent-supplement 
units.^^ Already being discussed, as a possible 
next step after the rent supplement program, is 
a program to provide annual housing subsidies 
to low-income families so that they can com- 
pete for better living accommodations in the 
existing stock of housing. 

The new interest in low income families was 
further reaffirmed by the 1966 Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act. 
From now on redevelopment projects (pre- 
dominantly clearance projects) must ‘‘provide 
a substantial number of units of standard hous- 
ing of low and moderate cost and result in 
serving the poor and disadvantaged people liv- 
ing in slum and blighted areas/' (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

Comprehensive Renewal Planning 

To the city planner, one of the most significant 
changes in the urban renewal approach is the 
gradual shift toward a broader and more com- 
prehensive basis for renewal planning. Many 
cities in the early days of the renewal programs 
picked projects on their individual merits, 
without much understanding of their impact 
on citywide problems. The natural tendency 
was to tackle the easiest and most attractive 
projects — perhaps in an area where the school 
board planned to build a new school so that 
the city could get a sizeable noncash credit, or 
on a site where a developer indicated strong 
interest in building a high-rent apartment 
project, or in a slum where the project would 
provide low-cost housing but not upset the del- 
icate racial balance in the city. It mattered 
little that these projects were not coordinated 
in their objectives nor part of an overall re- 
newal policy for the community. Individually, 
a project might have a certain merit; but collec- 

37 Chicago Daily News, May 2, 1966. 


tively, they often made up a patchwork attack 
on the city’s problems. “Projectitus” was a 
characteristic of early renewal efforts. 

The 1954 Housing Act made a big stride 
toward more comprehensive renewal planning 
by introducing the Workable Program, extend- 
ing the renewal program to cover blight pre- 
vention as well as slum clearance, authorizing 
$5 million in demonstration grants to develop 
and test techniques for blight prevention, and 
allocating funds for small communities to pre- 
pare comprehensive plans under section 701 as 
a backdrop for entrance someday into the re- 
newal program. 

The first major broadening of the renewal 
project concept came in 1956 when cities were 
given funds to prepare General Neighborhood 
Renewal Plans, spanning an eight to ten year 
period, to cover planning areas too large or 
complex to be executed as single projects. By 
the end of 1963, 166 cities had GNRPs in some 
stage of development.^® 

In 1959, the concept was extended further to 
allow cities to prepare Community Renewal 
Programs. Under a CRP, the blight and deteri- 
oration in the entire city could be analyzed; 
the city’s full resources to cope with its prob- 
lems identified and assessed; and an action pro- 
gram put forward to rid the city of blight 
conditions. While not required as a precedent 
for renewal funds, as is the Workable Program, 
the CRP is actually an enlargement and expan- 
sion of the elements of a Workable Program. 
Both the CRP and the Workable Program will 
be discussed in more detail in latter sections. 


Carrying Out the Renewal Program 

Local renewal programs take many forms, sizes, 
and shapes. Chicago, for example, has spent 
more than $200 million of its own and federal 
monies in the past fifteen years on 41 renewal 
projects, running the gamut from clearance to 
conservation projects for residential, commer- 
cial, industrial, and institutional purposes.®® At 

38 1964 HHFA Annual Report, op. cit. 

39 University of Chicago Center for Urban Studies, 
Selected Aspects of Urban Renewal in Chicago: An 
Annotated Statistical Summary (August, 1965) , p. 44. 
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Figure 17-5. Campus Green (Circle Campus, University of Illinois, Chicago.) 


the other extreme are the many small commu- 
nities with renewal programs consisting of one 
project. Regardless of the scale of a city's re- 
newal program, up to a point the ingredients 
for success are essentially the same. 

Many groups must participate and synchronize 
their activities — the executive, the technicians, the 
people who determine the degree and character of 
market acceptance, the people who determine neigh- 
borhood support, the institutions that decide they 
will stay in the central city and rebuild their plants 
and facilities, the private developers who are willing 
to invest in renewal projects, the newspapers and 
civic leaders who determine the degree and charac- 
ter of public support for the program, and the 


federal and state agencies who aid the program.**® 

But even when the base of support is broad, 
each city’s renewal program must be tailored to 
local conditions to achieve success. If there is 
an abundant supply of existing vacant, low-cost 
housing in the city, it does not make sense for 
the city to duplicate this stock by investing 
scarce renewal dollars in low-cost housing pro- 
jects. Likewise, if the city wants middle-class 
families to live in apartments in the center of 
the city, but finds that the demand for center- 
city apartment living is limited, it would be 

^®A quote from George Duggar, University of Pitts- 
burgh (source unknown) . 
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foolish to clear land for such purposes. The 
point is that careful study, taking into account 
the unique characteristics of the community, 
must be a guide in determining renewal strat- 
egy for any city. 

Apart from subtle economic and market 
differences among communities, the steps in- 
volved in carrying out a renewal program are 
basically similar for most communities, includ- 
ing the small town serving as the center of an 
agricultural region, the medium-sized city with 
a few large industries, or the teeming metropo- 
lis. The following sections discuss the principal 
steps involved in making a locality’s renewal 
program operative. 

State Action 

Since cities are creatures of the state, before 
they can undertake a federally aided renewal 
project they must be allowed to do so by their 
respective state legislatures. All but two states 
have passed legislation giving cities the right to 
contract for federal aid and exercise other pow- 
ers necessary to carry out an urban renewal 
program.^^ However, because state laws vary, 
cities do not always have the same powers and 
authorities. For example, state laws are not 
always consistent with regard to the criteria 
used to designate renewal areas, the techniques 

South Carolina and Louisiana are the exceptions, 
although South Carolina communities and New Or- 
leans, Louisiana have limited authority to undertake 
renewal projects providing for public reuse of the land. 


for disposal of property, or the controls im- 
posed on reuse. The laws may also diflEer with 
respect to where local authority should be 
vested to exercise renewal powers. The earliest 
statutes, some of them preceding the 1949 
Housing Act, authorized creation of privately 
financed redevelopment corporations empow- 
ering them to acquire land for redevelopment 
by purchase or eminent domain, subject to ap- 
proval of a plan by a local public agency. 

Now though, most state laws go considerably 
beyond this. Some designate the city govern- 
ment as the Local Public Agency (LPA) with 
responsibility exercised chiefly by a department 
of city government, usually called the renewal 
department. In other states, authority is vested 
in a semi-independent redevelopment agency. 
In still others, the powers of existing public 
housing authorities are extended to cover 
urban renewal. In most states, more than one 
of these options is allowed.^^ Only a few states 
permit a local planning agency to serve as the 
LPA. However, most mention the planning 
agency as a specific participant in the local 
renewal program; a few even give the agency 
rather than the LPA, primary responsibility 
for renewal planning. 

The state’s role in support of renewal is not 

42 Sixteen states allow cities to select any one of the 
three most common LPA arrangements: the municipal 
renewal department, the redevelopment authority, and 
the housing authority. (A. Edwards, The Planning 
Agency as a Part of the Local Governmental Organ- 
ization FOR Urban Renewal, Master’s Thesis in Plan- 
ning, Georgia Institute of Technology, June, 1965.) 
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limited merely to enabling legislation. Begin- 
ning in 1947 in Pennsylvania,^^ state courts 
began to be called on to test the constitutional 
validity of renewal enabling acts that repeat- 
edly came under attack. As of 1963, 34 state 
courts had rendered favorable decisions on 
their urban renewal laws.^ By upholding these 
laws, the courts have clearly established the 
principle that slum clearance is a public pur- 
pose falling within the power of eminent do- 
main; consequently, they have broadened the 
definition of what constitutes a public use. In 
the most famous U.S. Supreme Court Case, 
Berman v. Parker (1954) , the court delivered 
an opinion that clearly extended the concept 
beyond slum clearance. . . It is within the 
power of the legislature to determine that the 
community should be beautiful as well as 
healthy, spacious as well as clean, well- 
balanced as well as carefully patrolled.'' 

In recognition that cities are hard-pressed 
financially to carry out renewal programs, a 
few states give financial assistance. Connecti- 
cut, for example, pays one-half the local share 
of the renewal project cost. Pennsylvania subsi- 
dizes up to 35 per cent of the total cost for 
those middle income housing projects in which 
rents are kept significantly lower than the mar- 
ket normally would charge. New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Illinois are other states that pro- 
vide financial assistance. In recent years, more 
and more states are considering other actions 
to support local renewal programs by allowing 
cities to impose criminal penalties on owners of 
slum property; guarantee loans for rehabilitat- 
ing properties in poor-risk blighted areas; give 
tax benefits to nonprofit corporations that 
build in renewal projects; and bill negligent 
landlords for repairs through court receiver- 
ship programs. 

The Local Renewal Agency 

At different stages in any city's renewal pro- 
gram, different public and private groups must 
be involved. The planning agency may have to 
certify an area as eligible for renewal treatment 
before project planning can begin. The build- 

43BELOVSKY t/. Redevelopment Authority of the 
City of Philadelphia, 357 Pa. 329, 54A, 2d 277 (1947) . 

1965 HHFA Annual Report, op. cit., p. 405. 


ing department may be instructed to carry on a 
code enforcement program in an area as a prel- 
ude to renewal action. Residents of an area 
scheduled for renewal treatment may be organ- 
ized into a neighborhood conservation group. 
Banks may be approached to lend money for 
housing rehabilitation to residents in certain 
priority areas. The school board may be asked 
to build a new school in a renewal area rather 
than in alternate designated locations, so that 
the city can pick up noncash credits and bolster 
the character of the renewed area. But one 
agency, above all, stands out as the chief over- 
seer and workhorse for the city’s renewal pro- 
gram — the local public agency (LPA) . 

Typically, the LPA has stronger powers for 
land clearance and redevelopment than it has 
for rehabilitation and conservation of existing 
neighborhoods. But no matter what type of 
treatment is scheduled, it is the LPA that 
makes the renewal program work. 

Besides having power to acquire blighted or 
deteriorating properties through purchase or 
eminent domain, the LPA does many other 
things. It prepares applications for federal 
funds, undertakes studies and plans required 
for the project, arranges for land acquisition 
and site improvements, clears the sites, man- 
ages the property in the interim between clear- 
ance and sale, disposes of the land to develop- 
ers, relocates displaced families and businesses, 
stimulates rehabilitation activity, and works 
with citizen groups both city-wide and in the 
project area. 

Assuming that the state permits any of sev- 
eral possible LPA arrangements, what factors 
should be considered by a city in selecting a 
home for the renewal function? A first consid- 
eration is the form of local government. A city 
with a weak mayor or commission form of gov- 
ernment may create a separate redevelopment 
authority since executive leadership is weak 
and power is dispersed. A strong mayor or 
council-manager city may create a municipal 
renewal department to gain the advantages of 
stronger executive leadership. No proof exists, 
however that a particular form of government 
warrants a particular form of renewal organiza- 
tion. In fact, as one expert says: “The way the 
form of government is utilized, buttressed, and 
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modified may offset inherent disadvantages in 
any one £orm/*^® 

Another consideration is the reaction other 
government agencies have towards renewal, 
particularly since it is a new function. Some 
professionals contend that in the early days of 
a locality’s renewal program, the program 
should be protected and insulated so that it 
will have time to grow and gain acceptance 
within the governmental family. A particular 
concern is to keep renewal free of overt politi- 
cal influence. Lodging the renewal function in 
the public housing authority or a quasi- 
independent redevelopment authority is felt by 
some to provide this insulation. On the other 
hand, a counter-pressure often exists for politi- 
cal integration, so that the renewal program 
will not have to operate in a vacuum. This 
often leads to the establishment of a city re- 
newal department as the LPA. 

Apart from these considerations, the princi- 
pal advantages and disadvantages usually cited 
for the three most common LPA arrangements 
are as follows: 

1. The redevelopment authority provides 
broader fiscal latitude since it often is given 
independent bonding powers and an indebted- 
ness ceiling, and in some instances can even 
levy a tax. The authority arrangement further 
permits the city to appoint citizens with special 
contributions to make as members of the au- 
thority’s board. The independence may also 
lessen the possibility that renewal projects will 
be delayed if there is a change in political 
control of the city government. 

As to disadvantages, coordination of essen- 
tial supporting renewal activities, such as code 
enforcement, capital improvement program- 
ming, and installation of site improvements, 
may be harder to achieve as a result of the 
authority’s relative isolation from government. 
Then too, by creating a new agency, the aver- 
age citizen, already beleaguered by a multiplic- 
ity of city departments and special districts, 
may be further confused and consequently lose 
interest in renewal. And finally, the redevelop- 
ment authority, because it is semi-independent, 
may not be responsive enough to the city ad- 

^5 George Duggar, “Local Organization for Urban 
Renewal,” Public Management, July, 1958. 


ministration which has had long and first-hand 
experience with city problems. 

2. The local housing authority usually has a 
staff that is both available and experienced in 
handling certain phases of renewal project exe- 
cution — ^i.e., appraisals, land acquisition, and 
site improvement — since it has to undertake 
these steps in building public housing. In par- 
ticular, the troublesome function of relocation 
may be handled better, for the housing author- 
ity’s staff has had experience in relocating fami- 
lies and many of those to be displaced by 
renewal may move into public housing. Further- 
more, it may be easier to build low-cost housing 
in connection with renewal projects, because 
the housing authority is already the chief pro- 
vider of this commodity. 

The local housing authority arrangement 
has weaknesses similar to those of the redevel- 
opment authority. In addition, the public 
housing stigma may work to the disadvantage 
of renewal. As one renewal official said bluntly, 
'*When we pulled away from the Housing Au- 
thority, suddenly we were nice guys.”^® 

3. The city renewal department has the ad- 
vantage of being close to the chief executive 
and to other city agencies that play key roles in 
the renewal program. The feeling is that the 
renewal program, in the long run, will have 
less chance of being waylaid or stymied because 
it is a more integral part of local government. 

The principal criticism of this arrangement 
is that the political integration achieved may 
bring the renewal program so far into the 
arena of politics, that the dispatch, judgment, 
and perspective necessary to do the right thing 
rather than the expedient thing may be lost. 

In recent years, as the scope and complexity 
of urban renewal has increased, the most prom- 
inent trend in local renewal organization is 
towards gradually integrating the several agen- 
cies that have a role to play in the program. 
The trend is particularly evident in cities with 
considerable renewal experience since they, 
more than others, recognize the importance of 
cutting down on factionalism and overlapping 
programs. Chicago provides a good illustra- 

Scott Greer, Urban Renewal and American Cit- 
ies, (New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1965) , p. 72. 
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tion. In the early 50s, its renewal functions 
were split among a number of agencies — the 
Land Clearance Commission, the Community 
Conservation Board, and several Neighbor- 
hood Redevelopment Corporations. Today, 
however, only two agencies share major respon- 
sibility for renewal. 

A few cities have eliminated the redevelop- 
ment authority or taken the renewal function 
out of the housing authority in an effort to 
bring renewal closer to the center of govern- 
ment. Others, retaining the traditional pattern. 


have sought greater integration by interposing 
a renewal or development coordinator between 
the LPA and the city’s chief executive to over- 
see the renewal program. The development 
coordinator arrangement exists in Philadel- 
phia, New York, San Francisco, New Haven, 
and Baltimore, all of which have semi- 
independent redevelopment authorities. The 
coordinator’s job is not only to tune the mayor 
into the renwal program, but also to make sure 
that the different agencies involved work to- 
gether more harmoniously and in sequence. 
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Some cities have set up interagency renewal 
committees to achieve coordination. In De- 
troit, for example, a Mayor*s Interdepart- 
mental Urban Renewal Council, composed of 
the heads of city departments involved in re- 
newal (including the head of the planning 
agency) was created to oversee the work of the 
city's LPA, the Housing Commission. 

The most radical solution to achieving coor- 
dination at the local level is the combined 
department of development which brings re- 
newal into the same agency as planning, code 
enforcement, and sometimes even public hous- 
ing. At least 20 cities — among them Milwau- 
kee, Boston, Tucson, and Trenton — ^have reor- 
ganized along this line in the past five years. 
Figure 17-7 shows the internal organization of 
the combined departments. 

Proponents of the combined development 
department claim it achieves a closer partner- 
ship between planning and renewal, a better 
mesh between code enforcement and renewal 
priorities, a wider array of staff talents to draw 
upon, and a closer relationship between the 
agency’s director and the city’s chief executive 
(since there are fewer department heads com- 
peting for the mayor’s or manager’s attention) . 
However, the size of the agency may lessen the 
esprit de corps among the staff and at least 
initially may cause some tension, since former 
heads of agencies would probably have to move 
down a notch in the hierarchy of the new 
agency. 

Since urban renewal cuts across so many city 
functions — ^land use planning, highway plan- 
ning, code enforcement, industrial develop- 
ment, city budgeting, public housing, capital 
improvement programming, community organ- 
ization, and real estate management — the need 
for improved coordination among agencies is 
paramount. It is therefore likely that any city’s 
LPA may change in character and function as 
its renewal program expands in scale and com- 
plexity. 

The Workable Program 

According to the 1954 Housing Act, no federal 
loan or grant can be given to a city unless it 
first presents an acceptable Workable Program 
to the HHFA Administrator (now the Secre- 


tary of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development) . Preparation of the Workable 
Program, which according to law is to be the 
city’s ‘‘official plan of action” for dealing with 
its slums and blight, is therefore a first assign- 
ment for the city’s LPA. Since the Workable 
Program must be certified each year that the 
city participates in renewal, it becomes a recur- 
rent assignment for the LPA. 

Seven elements constitute the Workable Pro- 
gram: 

1. Adequate codes and ordinances for build- 
ing construction and minimum housing stand- 
ards, effectively enforced. As a general rule, a 
city must either adopt or make provision for 
early adoption of building, fire, plumbing, 
electrical, and housing codes before its Work- 
able Program will be certified. 

2. A comprehensive community plan to pro- 
vide a framework for the city’s future physical 
environment. 

3. Neighborhood analysis to determine the 
location and extent of blight in the city. In 
addition, the analysis should include recom- 
mendations for remedial action. 

4. An administrative organization which has 
the necessary authority, responsibility, and staff 
to attack blight on a city-wide scale. 

5. A financial plan which shows that the city 
has the capacity to fund activities in support of 
the Workable Program. 

6. A relocation assistance program for all 
families displaced as a result of renewal or 
other governmental activity. 

7. A citizen participation program to obtain 
broad support for the renewal program, in- 
cluding a citizens’ advisory committee and a 
subcommittee on minority group problems. 

It is difficult to assess the importance of the 
Workable Program. At the very least, it has 
helped cities by outlining a range of activities 
that should be undertaken to give local renewal 
programs more body and endurance. It also 
induces — ^in some cases, forces — cities to adopt 
and amend better codes^*^ and to prepare com- 

According to testimony given by William Slayton, 
former URA commissioner, to the House of Representa- 
tives Subcommittee on Housing on November 21, 1963, 
only 56 cities in the U.S. had housing codes prior to the 
inception of the Workable Program in 1954. As of 1963, 
over 700 cities had housing codes. 
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prehensive plans and neighborhood blight 
studies, all vital underpinnings of an effective 
renewal program. For the federal government, 
the Workable Program provides more assur- 
ance that its renewal dollars will be spent 
wisely. And, quite likely, the principle embod- 
ied in the Workable Program of committing a 
city to perform in a certain manner before the 
carrot of federal aid is extended has influenced 
drafters of subsequent federal-aid programs. 

But the Workable Program may also cause 
some problems. For example, the requirement 
for administrative organization can result in 
tensions if existing agencies feel threatened by 
pending plans for reorganization. Or, as a re- 
sult of the code enforcement requirement, en- 
forcement activity may be initiated in areas 
that should not be upgraded, either because 
the areas require clearance or because residents 
would be forced to move to even poorer hous- 
ing quarters. 

In reality, few cities meet all the require- 
ments of the Workable Program at the time of 
the first submission. This does not mean that 
the Program will be turned down. Usually, 
annual submissions are certified as long as 
progress is made in accomplishing the Worka- 
ble Program objectives set out by the city. This 
view, however, has been criticized by some who 
feel that each requirement should be strictly 
enforced, particularly the codes and relocation 
requirements, if the goal of a better city is to be 
achieved. While the soft-line view still prevails, 
it was stiffened somewhat in 1962 when a new 
policy was adopted reserving capital grant 
funds for any additional renewal projects until 
the federal government carefully evaluated the 
city’s performance on its existing projects. 

Organization of a Renewal Project 

The planning and execution of an urban re- 
newal project, whether it be for a one-block or 
fifty-block area, is a lengthy, complex undertak- 
ing, necessitating close interplay between the 
local renewal agency and a myriad of official 
and non-official interests: the local governing 
body, planning agency, code enforcement 
agency, legal department, public housing au- 
thority, area residents, and developers who 
play important roles in the evolution of a re- 


newal project. In the final analysis, however, a 
good deal of the interplay is between the LPA 
and the Urban Renewal Administration, 
which sets procedure and policy for project 
planning and execution. Since many and often 
complicated steps are required from beginning 
to end of a renewal project, it behooves the 
LPA to be thoroughly familiar with the rules 
of the game as set up by the federal govern- 
ment in its Urban Renewal Manual. 

Once the city has a certified Workable Pro- 
gram, it can, if it chooses, apply directly for 
federal aid to undertake a specific renewal 
project. But more and more cities are waiting 
before jumping into their first project or into 
new ones, until they complete either a Commu- 
nity Renewal Program or a General Neighbor- 
hood Renewal Plan. Both the CRP and GNRP 
help to create a sounder basis for local renewal 
decisions and therefore provide an important 
backdrop for renewal project planning. When 
the city decides it is ready to undertake a proj- 
ect, there are three principal stages involved: 
project initiation; project planning; and proj- 
ect execution. 

Project Initiation. Over half of the state 
renewal laws require that before a renewal 
project can be planned, the city’s governing 
body must determine by resolution that the 
area in which it is to be located is slum or 
blighted. In several of these states — California, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin — the planning agency is specifi- 
cally required to participate in the selection of 
prospective project areas, usually by certifying 
that the area is blighted and in need of renewal 
treatment. 

The selection of a specific renewal area is of 
course an extremely important step in the re- 
newal process, for it is at this point that the 
play of forces, issues, and values that shape the 
city’s renewal strategy is tentatively resolved. 
All the more reason that the city should pause 
before selecting its projects, to gain the benefit 
of comprehensive renewal planning studies — 
i.e., the CRP and the GNRP — so that there will 
be a clearer indication of objectives and of 
means. 

The first step in a federally-aided renewal 
project is usually preparation of an application 
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for advance funds to finance the cost of surveys 
and plans, particularly the urban renewal plan 
specified in federal law. The local public 
agency prepares the survey and planning appli- 
cation^ often with the assistance of the plan- 
ning agency which provides important data. 
The application is a technical document con- 
sisting of statistics, financial estimates, legal pa- 
pers, maps, and narrative reports. It is in- 
tended to: 

1. Demonstrate that a general physical 
survey of the project area has been made 
which indicates that the area has the required 
minimum deterioration to qualify for federal 
assistance. Such conditions as structural dilap- 
idation, over-occupancy, land overcrowding, 
substandard plumbing, health and safety haz- 
ards, and nuisance elements are summarized in 
the area survey report. 

2. Demonstrate that the area is of manage- 
able size for a project and has logical planning 
boundaries. 

3. Determine the amount of funds that 
should be tentatively reserved for carrying out 
the project, with a breakdown of budget for 
estimated costs for administration, planning, 
real estate services to conduct marketability 
studies and property appraisals, land acquisi- 
tion, site improvement, land disposition, and 
relocation. 

4. Demonstrate that the community is le- 
gally empowered to undertake urban renewal. 

Once the application is prepared, the local 
governing body must approve its submission to 
the federal government and also formally de- 
termine that the area is appropriate for an 
urban renewal project. When the federal gov- 
ernment approves the survey and planning ap 
plication, which may take from three to nine 
months, grant funds are reserved to undertake 
the project. In practice, the city’s LPA often 
uses the time between submission and approval 
of the survey and planning application to lay 
the groundwork for the next phase — detailed 
project planning. 

Project Planning, After approval of the sur- 
vey and planning application and receipt of 
the planning advance, detailed project plan- 
ning begins. In renewal parlance, the LPA pre- 
pares a loan and grant application, the step 


ping stone that must be crossed before any 
concrete action is undertaken in the project 
area — whether it be clearance for new uses, 
housing rehabilitation, spot improvement ac- 
tion, code enforcement, or a combination of 
these. 

There are two parts to the loan and grant 
application. Part I contains the following: 

1. A project area report with a map of struc- 
tures, land use characteristics, and property 
lines for the project and the immediately sur- 
rounding areas. Intensive surveys are done to 
prepare the map, documenting in detail the 
area’s uses and structural conditions as well as 
the nature of blighting influences. The survey 
data are essential for they help determine the 
kind and mix of renewal treatment. If rehabili- 
tation is involved, the surveys must establish 
the structural and economic feasibility of reha- 
bilitation. 

2. An urban renewal plan showing the pro- 
posed land uses and a statement of project 
proposals, i.e., modifications to the street and 
utility pattern, new public improvements like 
schools and parks, and the proposed zoning. In 
many cities, the planning agency plays a key 
role at this critical stage, either helping to pre- 
pare or to review the plan.^® 

3. A land acquisition and disposal report 
showing which properties are tentatively to be 
acquired for clearance or for rehabilitation, how 
much these properties will cost to acquire, based 
on appraisals (and how much to demolish if 
necessary) , and some indication of which 
properties, because of high cost or anticipated 
difficulty of acquisition, will require special 
treatment, i.e., advance acquisition or early 
condemnation to avoid later delays. The land 
disposition report, among other things, gives 
preliminary estimates of the marketability of 
parcels to be disposed of and the receipts for 
the sale of these parcels to developers. 

4. A relocation report showing the number 
and characteristics of families and businesses to 
be displaced as well as the housing available to 
meet the relocation load. When housing is in 

^®The planning agency is required to review and 
comment upon the urban renewal plan in 32 states. (A. 
Edwards, op. cit., p. 21.) 
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short supply, particularly as it oftou is lor mi* 
uority groups, thou attious must ho prop<ise<l 
to ovorcomo tlioso tlofu ioiu ios. Flu* ro{K)rt also 
must indiulo a rolotation plan with ati osti- 
mato of roltK atioii costs. 

5. A imlirtwt'ffunts )vf)ort showing 

ostimatos of tho (osi of oa<h improvomoiit. 
Itual tltrsign staiulartls ft)r improvomonts. and 
ovidotuo tliat improvomouis are o!igil)lo as 
noncash crodits if t laimod. 

(i. A irfuiit showing iho 

total [jrojoct ccjst. tho not [Jtojcu t cost (all cents 
loss tho c‘stimatt*cl rosalo valuo of tlio c Icsitvd 
land), and tho proportion of tho city's sharo 
that will ho paid for in cash and in noncash 
ctodits. 

Aftor tho IdV\ ftnishos those* survc*ys and 
plans and is advist*d hy tlio lc*d<*ral govc*ruiiioiu 
titat Fart I is acc<*ptahlo. a puhlic hoaritig is 
hold on tho projoci. Iho local govorumont 
thon a[>provt‘s the* urban ronc'w.tl plan stipulai 
ing that it conform to tho city’s gonoral plan 
and offors niaviiuutn (»p{KMfunit\ for rcmowal 
hy jiiivato f*ntorpriso. Fart 11 of tho loan and 
grant application consists of ovid<‘nto of tho 
puhlic hoating and tho local approvals. With 
approval of l*arr II by tho fodoral govornnmnt, 
tho city hnaily can rocoivo lc»an and grant 
funds looxocuto tho [acijot f. 


Projtrt ExrnUiorL ‘Tho jdanning agoncy, 
nioro than any othor unit, plays tho koy rolo in 
assisting tho LPA during tho projoct planning 
stage. Bui tho many talents employed in the 
renewal [jrocoss are most evident during tho 
loiigtliy projoct oxooution stato. At various in 
torvals during projoct oxocuiion. tho LBA may 
liavo to call ujxm appraisors, roaltcns. roloca 
tion s|H*cialists. liousing rc^halnliiation oxjH*rts, 
community organi/ors, building insjHH lens, on 
giiUTi's. (cmtractors. and architects, as well as 
planners, fot assistance. Ihdoss scheduling is 
thought out caroftdly and oac h of tlio inputs is 
made ou time and iti tho right socpioiuo, tho 
already lengthy process will lie* drawn out oven 
further, with project costs rising pro|Kirtion 
atoly. rile nerd for generalists at tho top love! 
ill tho IJ\\. who undorstand all facets of tho 
tc'Ufwal operation, is ihoieloro parttcularly tm 
[HU taut. 

Witli tomporarv loans now available to sotvo 
as working capital, tho I. PA can move into the 
fust and hy far most costly part of project 
oxocntion. Inntl m Atccuding to 

I’RA, nearly two thirds of tho gi<»ss ptoject 
cost of urban renewal jirojocis goes for land 
acejuisitiem (scr Figure 17 H). Fo ensure that 
owners <»f projrrties dcrsignatc'd for aceptisition 
are fairly com{H*nsatcHl and that tlio |tubUc is 
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protected against paying excessive prices, two 
independent appraisals must be obtained from 
qualified appraisers on each property. Using 
the appraisals as a base, the LPA then sets a 
maximum price — ^which must be reviewed and 
approved by the regional UR A office — for each 
property to be acquired. To assure flexibility 
in negotiating, the price offered usually falls 
within a range set by the appraisals of the LPA 
and federal review. If the owner will not accept 
a price within this range, condemnation pro- 
ceedings are initiated through court action to 
acquire the property. 

There is often a considerable time lapse be- 
tween property acquisition, the demolition 
process, and disposition. During this period, 
the LPA must continue to collect the rents and 
manage the property, two activities sometimes 
farmed out to a real estate firm. 

The most critical and sensitive phase of proj- 
ect execution is relocation. Early in the execu- 
tion stage a family relocation service is usually 
established, often in or near the project site. 
Families to be relocated are interviewed and 
services available to them are explained, with 
referrals made to social welfare agencies when 
required. Information on the current availabil- 
ity of private rental and sales units is devel- 
oped by the project staff with the help of real 
estate agents who have knowledge of the local 
market. Families interested in buying a home 
are given advice and guidance on how to pro- 
ceed, while families interested in and eligible 
for public housing are advised on how to pre- 
pare admission applications as well as on how 
long it will take to get admitted. Although not 
required to do so under federal law, most LPAs 
also provide a relocation advisory service to 
displaced businesses. The system of relocation 
payments provided by the federal government 
to cover moving costs and direct property losses 
resulting from the move are also administered 
by the LPA. (See the section on Aiding Reloca- 
tees for a description of the amounts available 
for these purposes.) 

Where housing rehabilitation is involved, 
which may go on before and after the clearance 
of areas, the LPA usually establishes an advi- 
sory service to help residents with the architec- 
tural, financial, and construction standards set 


out in the renewal plan. 

After all families and businesses are relo- 
cated from the project site, the LPA proceeds 
to demolish and clear the land to be redevel- 
oped. The removal of structures as well as the 
work involved in preparing the site and install- 
ing necessary street and other site improve- 
ments is normally done under contract with a 
private contractor. The LPA usually coordi- 
nates the installation of site improvements 
with the provision of supporting city facilities 
such as parks and schools. 

When the site is cleared, the land available 
for new development is publicly advertised for 
sale. This is the stage of land disposal. Before 
advertising publicly, however, the LPA must 
submit to the federal government several re- 
ports relating to the methods of disposal of 
project land; the fair value of the lands to be 
sold for the proposed uses; the forms of the 
disposal documents. Any writedown in land 
cost occurs at this stage. To establish a fair 
value for the land to be sold to a developer, 
two independent appraisals must be made of 
the land in relationship to existing land prices 
in the community. In 1963, URA reported that 
for the program as a whole, disposition prices 
for cleared land averaged about |1 per square 
foot as compared to land acquisition and im- 
provement costs of approximately $2.05. It is 
interesting also to note that the sale of land to 
developers amounted to roughly 30 per cent of 
the gross project cost. (See Figure 17~8.) Dis- 
position methods vary, given the complexity of 
the marketing operation. The three most com- 
mon methods are: 

1. Price competition, including public auc- 
tions or the use of competitive sealed bids. 

2. Nonprice competition, where a fixed price 
is established and announced, and developers 
compete on the basis of other factors, such as 
design criteria or moderate rentals. 

3. Negotiated agreements where price and 
moderate rentals, design, or other criteria are 
negotiated, subject to public disclosure before 
ultimate disposal. 

Unless state or local law requires a public 
hearing to be held on the proposed disposal by 
the local governing body or the LPA, the LPA 
can select the redeveloper under the approved 
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tlisjKJsai meiluul. making a jniblu* tlisclosure. 

4*0 nu*t‘t the project expenditures, the LPA 
periodicany requisitions huuls from the federal 
government. I'lie local share of tlie cost, after 
noncash credits are tallied up, usually comes 
from borrowing in the form of general obliga- 
tion IhuuIs. California and Minnesota are two 
states that authorize the use of tax-appreciation 
bonds, j>a)able solely out of the anticipated 
im reuse* in taxes to he derived from the redevel- 
ojH*d area. As noted, a few states also provide 
direct financial aid. The l.PA is subject to 
{HU iodic audits and site insjHHtions to make 
stire that the jiroject is iti conformance with 
the a{j|)roved {irojecr jilans. U{)on cc)m|)letion 
of the jiroject, the 1*PA stihmits a requisition 
for filial ca{iital grant payment. 

Some New Direciiom 

While o{>positton to urban renewal has 
mounted in recent years, there is little chance 
that the program will be sc rajijHHl or even cut 
back. Its continued expansion is assured, but 
the directions of growth are not entirtdy clear. 
Wlui could liave predicted in when the 

renew'al jnogram was iKirn. cfiat in 19fib it would 
Ik* faced with stiff <omjK*tition for limited 
{Hiblic dollars, as demands rose for other 
domestic programs like mc*di<are, amijKm*rty, 
highways, mass transit, recrcsition and ojK*n 
sj)a<e, and education? Who cotdd have pre 
dtctc*d in HH5 tiiat the Housing and iloine 
Finance Agency would be? elevated in HMifi to a 
cabinet level I )ej)artment of I lottsing and 
Hrfjan Develojanent, wdtfi a concern for inetro’ 
jaditan develojnnem that might someday over- 
sitadow tlie traditional concern for central city 
d«*veIopnu*nt as reflcnted in die renewal pro 
gram? Or who ccudd have predicted then that 
in HKiri, tfie National Association of Housing 
and lirban Redevelopincmt Officials the prin 
cipal national sj>ok<*Mnan for urlian lenewal 
w^ould call for a swcTjnng redefinition of urlian 
reimwal to include “all coinimmity improve 
mint activities** so that it can become “the over 
all urfran developmcmc {iroic'ss'*?*’* During the 

l*olic\ Rf ^watuiiat of ihr N.itoaul Munin 
f«a* tif ant! HrUrvritiiioirfM OHtrtab. aUopIrft 


17 years from DH9 to HHUi urban renewal has 
changed significatuly in j>hilosophy and ap|dit a- 
tion in resjronse to |>ressures, new ideas, and 
criticisms. What paths might it follow in the 
future? 

CIOMMtfNirV RENEWAI. PkCKJRAM 

The CRP provides some answtns to thc‘ future 
com|>lexion of urban renewal. I*he 1959 Hous- 
ing Act authorized federal aid to cities to cover 
iwo-tliirds of tlte co-st of j)reparing a (Commu- 
nity Renewal Program. After a slow start 
only 50 cities liad (CRP grants by IW2 
interest has steadily jacked uj> widi over 150 
cities jrarticijKiting !>y I9fif>, nearly one fifth of 
them with urban renewal jmqc'cts. VV4ule the 
CRP. like the renewal jrrogram iendf. has not 
lH*en the jranacea its supjmrters IuijhhI for, 
diere is evidence that it is advancing lioth the 
practice and tc*chni<{ue of urfian renewal and 
of city planning.'^* At du» very IcMst, the (CRP 
has heljHHl bring into < learer focus several kc*y 
issues confronting the ccuurul cities: 

1, How can the city keep its industries and 
busiiutssc*s from moving to the* suburbs, yet still 
provide enough housing for its inhabitants? 

2. How can the city keep and attract mid 
dle income families, yet still meet lower income 
family tteeds for housing and iH’tier living at 
commodations? 

X How can the city wijH* out physical blight, 
yet still deal with the jKTsistent social and ecu 
lumiic j>roblems that underlie physical blight z 

4. How can the city mubili/e die resources it 
needs to do an effective renewal job, widumt 
alienating those* jniblit and juivate groujis, ai 
cusioiimd to acting iitdejKmdently, who must 
supjKirt the program if it is to work? 

5. How can tfie city obtain greater citizen 
involvement and sujqMut for lenewal, yet exjH" 

moir ctriailrtt acc»*uti(% t*f C.HI* r?t|irftr»itr m4 
irr, D4vi4 A Ca*«siiun. Ihr C 
mitttiiv Rrnrwal P<4i<v Iirvrlt*j*mr«c Pn»it 

ir\% rfiict l*rcihlriit.s/‘ I Ilf }c»c hsjju cti tm AMtmc s?* 
iNsiiti If Of’ (Sinrtutift, nifiSi . iij^ ’ZSH lei; 

Amrritafi SiHim of Plactoing Officulc I lo f ommc sus 
H isrMSf PucHnwi: f m Ernsr Vrsfci S^tumal 

Aswm f4f nm of litniofii; amt Rettr^rhttimntf OUtfiati. 
Cosivit Miif R»?<owu. PmK.nssf EseriufSit ts t>x Car 
if^ iPtCH): Ciiumil of Plafinmg {ahuti^m. Losimc 
xin KfvOH^i P 111 K. 11 ASO A Esihaiigr 

llthiioKtaphs PZ tMav. imm , 
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dite the renewal program to get concrete re- 
sults in a shorter period of time? 

6. How can the city create a new physical 
environment, yet not disrupt social life too 
drastically? 

7. How can the city capitalize on opportuni- 
ties for renewal treatment, yet still deal with 
the hard-core, tough areas that have little mar- 
ket potential? 

In trying to grapple with these issues, most 
CRPs have devised a more comprehensive 
framework for programming and scheduling 
future renewal activities, a framework gener- 
ally lacking in the 50s, when the emphasis was 
on individual projects, not on their relation to 
each other or to overall city objectives. 

Piecemeal renewal planning was the princi- 
pal defect CRPs were designed to correct. But 
there were other reasons CRP legislation was 
passed in 1959. Relocation problems, red tape 
causing delays, and a deemphasis on housing 
gave pause to some who felt that cities needed 
to rethink their renewal objectives in a larger 
context. Then too, there was a fear at the time 
that federal housing programs would be cut 
back and future renewal projects rationed un- 
less there were a national estimate of urban 
renewal needs. A few pioneering studies done 
in the middle 50s also contributed by showing 
the value of having a more comprehensive 
backdrop for making renewal decisions.®^ 

Federal Policy, The tone of CRP is set by 
federal policy. On the one hand, the city is 
encouraged to experiment in devising a long- 
term renewal program. On the other hand, it is 
cautioned to be realistic, with the stress on 
feasibility, useable results, and tangible accom- 
plishments. Federal policy specifies that a CRP 
accomplish at least five technical objectives: 

1. Determine the need for renewal treatment 
by identifying and measuring residential and 
non-residential blight throughout the city. 

2. Determine the economic basis for renewal 
by conducting economic and marketability 
studies, as well as by forecasting changes in the 
residential and non-residential sectors of the 
economy. These studies would then be trans- 

51 The Central Urban Renewal Study, Philadel- 
phia Redevelopment Authority, 1954 and Re-New New- 
ark, Central Planning Board of Newark, N.J., 1961. 


lated into anticipated demands for different 
types of land and structures. 

3. Determine goals for community renewal, 
such as strengthening the tax base, providing 
adequate housing, and improving the employ- 
ment structure. 

4. Determine the resources needed and avail- 
able for urban renewal, such as administrative, 
legal, financial, social relocation, and minority 
group housing resources and requirements. 

5. Develop a feasible program for renewal 
action by considering the type of renewal treat- 
ment needed, priorities for renewal action, and 
a staged program (ranging from 3 to 20 years) 
to meet the most pressing current needs and to 
take advantage of the clearest present opportu- 
nities. 

Local Variations, CRPs differ by commu- 
nity in terms of approach and conception. 
Many follow the book and adhere closely to 
federal policy. Others, however, have taken the 
federal invitation to experiment seriously, 
evolving novel and imaginative approaches. 
Among these are San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
and Worcester, Masschusetts, which have de- 
veloped simulation models in order to under- 
stand the city better as a system of interacting 
parts, where a change in one part affects all 
other parts. The models have also been helpful 
in estimating the impacts that alternative re- 
newal programs will have on an area before a 
specific course of action is chosen. Philadelphia 
has applied U.S. Defense Department program- 
ming techniques in a highly imaginative way 
to test how well existing city programs achieve 
renewal objectives. Detroit and Washington, 
D.C. have pioneered in applying social analyses 
in their CRPs. Minneapolis has experimented 
in working with citizens and in tying urban 
design into its CRP. 

The approach followed by a community in 
its CRP is usually based on the interaction of 
three factors: 

1. The year that the city received its CRP 
grant. Since federal CRP policy was amplified 
in recent years to encourage more studies and 
programs, the earlier CRPs tend to be less com- 
prehensive and ambitious than the later ones. 

2. The local climate for renewal, as reflected 
in the quality of the city's executive leadership 
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anti in its previous renewal history. There is a 
teiuleiuy for cities with more exj>erience in 
urban renewal to be more cautious and less 
[>recise alK)ut what they projK)se in their C^RPs. 

X I he local agency that is accorded princi- 
pal resjHjnsibility for formulating the CIRP. Up 
to IlMiei resjHmsibility has been split evenly be- 
tween the planning agency and the renewal 
agemy* with about one of every five cities ad- 
ministering the (*RP as a joint ojXTatioti. Plan- 
ning agencies teiul to be more concerned with 
(he URP studies and analyses, while renewal 
agetuies tend to be more concerned with the 
end-product, s<‘lecting projects that are feasible 
atul marketable. 

Somr (lontrihutions. While it is still too 
early to assess the full impat l of <»RPs on loc al 
renewal programs, enough have lK*en com- 
pleted to identify some of their contributions. 
First, the URP has increased our imdn'stand^ 
i/ig of the (ity, flow it is strut tured. and how it 
functions and changes. We know more about 
the causes of residential fdiglu and the Hkeli- 
IukkI of it sprcMcling to different jiarts of the 
city. A greater understanding of non* 
irsidential Idigfu has also irsulted from URP 
studies/* The CIRP lias also afforded a Inuter 
knowledge of the ability of govenimem to deal 
with city problems fHHau?ie of its stress on un- 
derstanding the city’s rc*sources. 

Some ORPs have provided new ways of con- 
ceptuali/ing the city as a system of inicTacting 
parts (througfi systems analysis) or as a com- 
posite of different ureas jH*rforming dilferem 
fumtiems, e.g,, receiving jK>rts for migrants 
from the rural soutli, terminal jKirts for the 
elderly, or way stations for the upwardly mo^ 
f)ile.''‘ (amcepts like area stability, cohesiveness, 
isolaticui frenn Icual government, investment 
pcjtcmtial. and lesident skill level are used to 
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lielp determine whether renewal action of a 
certain kind will or will not work in different 
areas. A greater emphasis on social analysis has 
led to more insights into flow relocation affects 
die lives of displaced families, fiow residents of 
a neighborfiood perceive tlieir area, and flow 
certain neigfil^orhoods function in social 
terms/^ 

New and effective techniejues of analysts 
have lH‘eii imrcKluced by the (IRPs. File simu- 
lation models, mentioned earlier, are one kiml 
Beeanse tfie (IRP is a complex ojH'ration, some 
cities have exjKTimemed with more sophistic 
cated scfieduling techniejues like die Critical 
Path Mediod (UPM) or the Program Fvalua» 
tiem and Review rechniejue (PERT) to 
achieve greater effic ienc y in jifiasing and st Imd 
tiling the many studies that have to Ik* dotie/*^ 
rfie ap|iHcation of electronic data jircHessiug 
techniejues is common, with real j>ro|H’rty in 
ventories being supjilememed in a few CIRP 
communities by scnial data banks/** rhere are 
even instances wfiere computers tiave Ihtu 
UH' d to arrange and print data on majis/^ 

in some cities, die (!RP lias also served a 
uscdul role as a hridgr-bnildtr by Unking the 
city’s planning jirogratn more < l<m*ly to its re 
iiewal program. Federal |K>Uty eiucmrages tfits 
by recjuiritig the tlRP, tlie eventual guide for 
renewal action, to Ik* in general loiiformity 
widi tfie city’s compreliensive plan. Because of 
the C^RP, {dunning and renewal often at mlifs 
widi eacfi other in tfie jiast have a belter 
c fiance for a hajijner marriage. Wtiile the 
URP's bridging role is iiufKirtant, it has also 
served to augment and enlarge the of 

planning, d lie emphasis on scK tal planning, 
implicit tti many CRPs, fias ;iushed the local 
{ilanning agency Inryond just physical plan 
iiing. And iK’cauy* the </RP jiuts such a heav\ 
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emphasis on programming renewal action over 
time and in sequence, it has given support to 
those who feel that in order for city planning 
to be more effective it should move beyond the 
static *Vhat’' and “where” dimensions of the 
traditional comprehensive plan to consider 
“how,” “when,” and “in what order” planning 
action should be taken. The CRP has also 
brought more realism into planning by stress- 
ing marketability and resource capacity stud- 
ies. 

Then, too, the CRP has played a useful role 
as an integrationist, bringing together different 
groups, both public and private, to work in 
concert towards renewal goals. Some CRP 
agencies have consciously tried to involve staff 
from other city departments and semi-public 
agencies, like health and welfare councils, to 
get second-line support. City-wide citizen 
groups and technical advisory committees have 
been established to review the work of the 
CRP staff. Interagency policy committees, con- 
sisting of key local officials in those areas most 
closely related to urban renewal, have also 
been formed to guide in developing a CRP. 
Several cities, bypassing the planning agency 
and renewal agency, have placed the CRP di- 
rectly under the aegis of the mayor or city 
manager in an attempt to integrate the pro- 
gram more solidly into the local government 
fabric. In the interest of achieving cooperation 
later on, some CRPs have gone out of their way 
initially to be of service to other departments 
by providing data banks, data abstracts, and 
advice on programming. One other reflection 
of the CRP’s integrationist cast is the fact that 
interdisciplinary teams of specialists have been 
assembled to work on the CRP, with physical 
planners and renewal specialists working 
side-by-side with economists, community organ- 
izers, public administrators, and even opera- 
tions research specialists and anthropologists. 
Many of the CRP reports have called for ad- 
ministrative reorganization to achieve a better 
meshing of parts, recommending development 
coordinators, city development departments or 
permanent interagency renewal policy commit- 
tees. 

Most of the published CRP reports do not 
speak out forcefully on the city’s touchy issues. 


such as racial segregation, government agencies 
that are more interested in empire-building 
than in the city’s renewal, or institutional prac- 
tices that perpetuate blight, such as the reluc- 
tance of certain banks to lend money to prop- 
erty owners in low-income areas. In fact CRPs 
tend to be more cautious than bold in what 
they recommend. Nevertheless, the CRP has 
played a quiet, effective, under-the-iceberg role. 
Getting governmental units to talk and work 
together and discuss major issues and grapple 
with them (often for the first time) , providing 
a reservoir of information on how the city is 
constrained from taking effective action, illu- 
minating gnawing social problems, highlight- 
ing conflicts in public agency programs, and 
working slowly to break down public and pri- 
vate practices that perpetuate slum conditions, 
are some of the problems dealt with that are 
never publicized in the final report. In this 
sense, CRPs have played a useful role by 
unearthing important obstacles and working 
quietly towards overcoming them. 

And finally, the CRP is performing a useful 
function by suggesting new ways to achieve 
urban renewal action. Proposals have been 
made to move away from the individual proj- 
ect approach, by focusing on programs that cut 
across Title I project boundaries or on specific 
land uses regardless of where these are located 
in the city, as well as by treating large areas or 
even the entire city as a project area, so as to 
get more noncash credit for public improve- 
ments. The Philadelphia CRP recommended a 
permanent CRP programming unit in the 
mayor’s office to prepare annual development 
programs for capital as well as operating and 
service programs. This strikes at the heart of a 
long-standing criticism of renewal, that it does 
not take advantage of all the city’s programs to 
support the renewal effort. Proposals have also 
been made to improve traditional parts of the 
renewal process. One city recommends that a 
package of services — special education, job 
training, and health services — be offered to dis- 
placed families when they are relocated, not 
just housing services. Several cities, in an at- 
tempt to reduce the disruptive effects of reloca- 
tion, propose a checkerboard scheme where 
families are not moved from one part of a 
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project area until new quarters are built for 
them in another part. Others have proposed 
setting up risk-capital pools to help rehabili- 
tate properties in bad-risk areas or placing 
greater reliance on receiverships and manda- 
tory injunctions to supplement fines on code 
violators. Another proposal is to decentralize 
certain service and informational programs of 
local government into neighborhood centers, 
to make government more responsive to re- 
newal area residents. 

In summary, the CRP mirrors some of the 
directions in which the urban renewal program 
is moving — towards greater integration with 
planning, more understanding of basic city 
processes and constraints to action, use of more 
powerful analytical tools, social planning, 
greater coordination of the parts of govern- 
ment vital to effective renewal action, develop- 
ing new techniques for making renewal deci- 
sions, and solving some of the problems that 
have perenially beset past renewal efforts. 

Anti-Poverty Program 

Urban renewal was an important forerunner of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, which 
launched the war on poverty. Renewal efforts 
not only uncovered and made social problems 
more visible, but they also confirmed the belief 
that housing and other physical improvements 
were insujEcient measures to break the poverty 
cycle. 

There are several signs that renewal and 
anti-poverty programs are converging in re- 
spect to both their purpose and their actual 
operation. The 1965 housing bill that was sub- 
mitted to Congress contained a requirement 
that cities over 50,000 population must prepare 
CRPs, in part for coordinating renewal and 
anti-poverty programs. Although this require- 
ment was subsequently eliminated from the 
law enacted, other provisions of the Act 
strengthened the link. For example, LPAs were 
authorized not only to build neighborhood fa- 
cilities to accommodate such programs as legal 
aid, welfare services, and consumer informa- 
tion, but they also were to sell or lease these 
facilities to the local Community Action Pro- 
gram agency (the anti-poverty program’s chief 
administrative arm at the local level) . In fact. 


priority is to be given to neighborhood facility 
applications designed to further the aims of the 
anti-poverty program. Some cities, like Detroit, 
achieved coordination at the time the anti- 
poverty program was started by placing the 
CRP and the Community Action Program 
agency together in the same administrative 
unit. 

The most common link between the two pro- 
grams so far is the provision of mutual services. 
While there are several examples of LPAs pro- 
viding space to shelter CRP programs like Op- 
eration Headstart or Operation Breakthrough, 
more frequent are instances where anti-poverty 
personnel are used in various ways to assist the 
local renewal program. For example, non- 
professionals from the anti-poverty program 
have been used to: 

1. Assist the LPA staff in motivating resi- 
dents to undertake housing rehabilitation and 
in doing light rehabilitation work on housing 
units. 

2. Assist in building code inspection pro- 
grams and in improving neighborhood recrea- 
tion and other facilities. 

3. Assist in the relocation process by inter- 
viewing families to be displaced to see if they 
need personal counseling — whelping them find 
suitable rehousing, aiding them in the move, 
and interviewing them in their new quarters to 
assess their adjustment. 

4. Assist the LPA Community Organization 
worker by helping conduct block group meet- 
ings and aiding families with special problems. 

Particularly notable are the projects funded 
by the Ofi6ce of Economic Opportunity that 
relate directly to renewal objectives. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., OEO funds are being used to 
underwrite a housing improvement school 
lodged in a neighborhood center. Rehabilita- 
tion of slum housing is part of one of New 
York City’s first anti-poverty projects. A block 
of 37 tenements, housing 1,600 persons in 450 
dwelling units, is being rehabilitated over a 
three-year period (1966-69) without any dis- 
placement except temporary moves to other 
quarters on the same block. 

Demonstration Cities Program 

So far, much of the renewal effort has been 
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directed towards keeping middle-class families, 
industries, hospitals, universities, and down- 
town business concerns in the city. The empha- 
sis is on renewing the city to preserve its impor- 
tant institutions, ratables, and families. There 
has been a minor emphasis on promoting and 
developing the city’s less important resources, 
low income families, small businesses, the eld- 
erly, to a higher level. The recently enacted 
Demonstration Cities [Model Cities] Program, 
part of the 1966 Demonstration Cities Metro- 
politan Development Act, indicates the renewal 
program may take a sharp turn in direction. 

The intention of the Demonstration Cities 
Program is to concentrate all available re- 
sources in planning tools, housing construc- 
tion, job training, health facilities, recreation, 
welfare, and education, on slum neighbor- 
hoods. This program, when proposed by Presi- 
dent Johnson in his 1966 housing message to 
Congress, was geared to a scale of |2.3 billion 
over six years in some 60 to 70 cities. It is 
significant because it will bring together the 
full range of improvement programs in a di- 
rect, massive attack on urban slums. After con- 
siderable debate, nearly }1 billion was appro- 
priated for a thiee-year period in the 1966 


Demonstration Cities Act. To qualify for what 
amounts to 80 per cent federal grants to under- 
take a Demonstration project, a city would 
have to meet a number of conditions, among 
them to show that the project will: make 
marked progress in reducing social and educa- 
tional disadvantages, ill health, unemploy- 
ment, and enforced idleness; be of sufficient 
magnitude to arrest blight and decay in entire 
sections or neighborhoods; provide a substan- 
tial inaease in the supply of low and moderate 
cost housing; offer maximum opportunity for 
employing area residents in all phases of the 
program; develop local and private initiative 
and widespread citizen participation in plan- 
ning and executing the project; and make 
major improvements in design quality. 

The Demonstration Cities Program portends 
the day when the traditionally physical im- 
provement-oriented urban renewal program 
will be merged with other equally important 
social and economic programs. The result may 
well be that urban renewal will move into a 
new and exciting phase of its history, a phase 
that will extend its recognized prominence as 
the most important planning tool in the hands 
of the medium-aged and older American cities. 
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The Local Planning Agency: 
Organization and Structure' 


JT OR MORE THAN TWO DECADES a lively discus- 
sion has been waged over alternative ways to 
organize and locate the planning function in 
municipal government in the United States. 
Ever since publication of Robert A. Walker's 
book. The Planning Function in Urban Gov- 
ernment, in 1941, criticizing the independent 
citizens' planning commission, communities 
have experimented with new forms of plan- 
ning agencies and with reorganizing existing 
agencies. Experimentation still goes on and it 
is doubtful whether modification of the organi- 
zation for planning will ever cease. 

The pattern or organization of the planning 
agency is related to the state law authorizing 
community planning. In many states, commu- 
nities with home rule or charter provisions are 
given broad authority to select an organization 
form most suitable to local conditions. A num- 
ber of communities further supplement express 
statutory provisions in the state law through 
such informal arrangements as they feel neces- 
sary to achieve effective planning mechanisms. 

Any discussion of alternative forms of organ- 
ization for planning suggests that a number of 
different values are involved. Frederic Cleave- 
land has pointed out: 

Some values are served by one pattern of oiganiza- 
tion, while other values are brought to the fore by a 


^Several of the charts incorporated in this chapter 
are based on material prepared by the author while a 
member of the staff of ASPO, which has published some 
of the material in a different form. 


different pattern. The rational way to proceed, 
therefore, is to try to sift out the major values or 
goals to be sought, and to determine the relation- 
ship of different patterns of organization as a means 
to the attainment of these goals. If a relationship of 
means to goals can be objectively established, then 
the task becomes one of determining in any given 
local community which values are to have priority. 
Once this step has been accomplished, decisions as 
to location and organizational form of the planning 
function can be made.® 


The Place of Planning 

Some forms of organization serve a particular 
kind of local government better than others. 
The big task is to determine the most appropri- 
ate means of integrating the planning agency 
with the structure and organization of the local 
government. As there is no specific uniform 
local government organization in this country, 
this continues to challenge effective planning. 

William I. Goodman and Jerome L. 
Kaufman suggest there are at least four kinds 
of local government situations that: 

. . . call for adaptation of the planning process. 
These include (1) the municipality with a strong 
executive form of administration; (2) the munici- 
pality with a weak executive or a dispersed form of 
administration; (3) the area in which varying but 
geographically related units of government must 


2 Local Planning Adminisiration (Chicago: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 3rd ed., 1959) , p. 
40. 
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plan as a t<‘am: aiul (4) the area in which coordi* 
na«*tl munici[)alities muse plan as a team.** 

F,a<h lucality nuist tact' one or more of these* 
toiulitions and, in some cases, a community 
must deal with all of them to meet its planning 
prol)lems. 

rhe miifiit wiih a strong rxrmiivi* 

includes those localities with a nuuuiger- 
icmnt il form of government as well as jurisdic- 
tions with the strong mayor-council arrange- 
ment. In this form of local government the 
es.ee mive sets the overall |H>lic\ of the adminis- 
tration. I’herefore, the planning agency must 
l>e c lose to the exec utive and must he a part of 
tlie executive staff. 

YVtc mtiftii ifialitv with a tomk or ilUde fined 
exet utiee itu lucU*s jurisdictions generned by a 
weak itiayor counc il, a cemunission form of mu- 
inci[Kd govc’inment. hoard of trustees, board of 
sujHUvisors, or a similar form of governing 
bcKiy in whic h no meiniHT has a predominant 
voice in tnaking decisioits. The plamtnig 
agency serving tfiis form of government usually 
repea ts to the governing fiody as a whole or to 
one of its ccaiimittees, as tlieie is no clearly 
designated executive head of govertnneni. In 
the strong executive form of government, an 
individual makes the final decision in virtually 
alt the imjKutant actions <d the planning pro- 
gram, But in tile weak executive form the deti* 
stems are made* by a groitp there is no central 
point to which plannitig decisions can be 
taken. 

77ic third nmdition affecting planning at 
tile local level suggc*sted by CicKnlman and 
Kaufman occurs in those instances where a 
mtmlH’r of units of government must plan as a 
team. ‘Hits situation usually ocettrs in an area 
dominated by one city or several relatively 
large citic‘s, all encompassed geographic ally 
within a single county, Ortain governtnental 
functions in the fiinge and in the unimor|m 
latc’d sec tots ntay he delegated to sjK cial dis 
tricts and culler autonomous units of govern 
inettt for provision of school, park, and sewer 
and warn services. I lte devidcjpment programs 

HViIImiu I froifiir I Kaiif>ii,tn, Can 

Pf \S\tM, l\ lift StSlItv \ HioSOMIM or PlUNClI-ltS 

\Nti I iutst<4t •it'ch.itM fUnrait (»f Pbn 

mute, t uorous *a ntiUMCs. . ji «fl 


of these autonomous units of government fre- 
quently are unilateral and actually or jKiten- 
tially cemflictiag, and the major problem for 
planning lies in developing a mechanism to 
assure coojieration among the units. 

The fourth major type of governmental 
framework for local planning is exemplified by 
tfie large metrojKditan area, wliere a numlH*r 
of incorjKirated municipalities are in close 
proximity. Kacli municipality must find ways 
to coordinate its planning witfi otfier neighbor 
tug communities. It is not uncemmum to find 
in such areas several counties, cities, and sjh' 
cial j>ur[K)se units of government where no sin 
gle jurisdiction is primary. The planning 
agency with metro{K>litan or areawide jurisdic 
tion usually does not have a parallel govern 
mental unit to which to rejniri. Instead, the 
planning unit is lesjHmsible to a commission 
consisting of public officials, private citi/etis, oi 
a combination of both, who represent the gov 
ernmental jurisdictions in the area. I bus, 
planning is carried on concurrently at several 
levels in the metro|»otit;m area. In addition to 
the metrojKditan planning organi/ation, tmv 
niiipal as well as sjH*cial put jHm* bcHlies all 
function svith resjHTi to the sj^nial problems 
appropriate to their purview. 

All tliese sttuarioiis are im{>ortant in deter 
mining the relationship of difteiem patterns of 
organi/attoii for planning, l lmv is no single 
Miucture iH'st suiteil foi all areas each of the 
major ty{H‘s of planning agencies carries aclvafi 
cages suited to the particular governmental 
stiuc cure of the area, 

Kscua rioN or pt ANNtNo Otcc;.\M/,srtoN 

What ty|K' of organi/ation patferti should lie 
considered for a local planning agency/ lo 
aiiswri this c|uestioii it will lje imdul to review 
biiefiy the nature of the planning agency's 
rvoi king aitangenients. 

I fie evolution of city planning over the past 
lialf cencuty reveals twet lities of emphasis. I fir 
fust is the dominant influence and rnn>hasis 
UjMili physical development; the second 
bc’giiuitng much later and growing in stieitgih 
Codas is the c*mphasis on urban planning as 
ait aid to the chief executive of the municipai 
its riu' iitots of planning may found in the 
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‘‘city beautiful” movement influenced by archi- 
tects, landscape architects, and engineers. The 
concern for planning as a staff function has 
grown out of interest in planning as a part of 
public administration and has been stimulated, 
particularly in recent years, by the growing size 
and complexity of municipal governments. 

Peter Nash and Dennis Durden have sug- 
gested that the structure and organization for 
planning have evolved through six distinct 
stages. 

Some communities have passed through all these 
stages; others are still at the initial step. However, 
most communities are at various stages inbetween, 
depending on community size, age, government, ge- 
ography, and other factors.^ 

These evolutionary stages are: 

1. The period when community leaders 
meet informally to deal with a particular prob- 
lem concerning community development. 

2. The period of the citizens* committee, 
meeting at regular intervals, to discuss com- 
mon problems of the community. Technical 
staff assistance is absent. 

3. The period when community planning is 
“formalized** for the first time as the citizens* 
group becomes a part of the local government. 

4. The time when the citizens* planning 
board engages technical personnel on a full- 
time basis to cope with increasingly complex 
problems. 

5. The later development of more central- 
ized municipal government, especially the 
strong mayor or city manager forms, leading to 
the necessity for the chief executive to have 
developmental programs under direct supervi- 
sion. At this point planning is recognized as a 
staff function and is given a departmental sta- 
tus. The role of the citizens’ planning commis- 
sion is less in the mainstream of municipal 
development activities, although still an im- 
portant voice in the development of policy. 

6. The recent organizational trend toward 
the development of “departments of urban de- 
velopment” to integrate broad general plan- 
ning activities with total urban development 

4 Peter H. Nash and Dennis Durden, “ A Task-Force 
Approach to Replace the Planning Board,” Journal of 
THE American Institute of Planners, XXX (February, 
1964) , p. 12. 


activities. The typical independent citizens* 
planning commission is further removed from 
points of decision. 

Harvey Perloff, from another perspective, 
has treated the evolution of planning in terms 
of the emergence of the development of the 
planning profession. 

One stream of development in the city planning 
field has been more or less typically professional in 
character; that is, the evolution of a separate skill 
group . . . here, a skill group concerned with shap- 
ing and guiding the physical growth and land-use 
arrangements of urban communities, through mak- 
ing and applying plans and designs covering the 
location and three-dimensional form of various 
types of public and private improvements upon the 
land. 

. . . The other stream of development . . . has 
been the evolution of an administrative function of 
planning within municipal government. This has 
been essentially a staff advisory function, and in- 
creasingly a staff function which ... is similar to 
other staff (or central overhead) functions such as 
budgeting and personnel management. 

. . . these two lines of development have criss- 
crossed, intertwined and in some ways merged. . . . 
This intertwining reflects the fact that city planning 
in the United States, in its public form, has been 
developing as a rather unique governmental func- 
tion which joins together general staff activities 
(concerned with 'integration' and balancing of mu- 
nicipal government operations, for example, through 
capital-improvement programming) and substantive 
activities concerned with guiding urban physical de- 
velopment (for example, through the preparation of 
master plans and the application of zoning and 
other controls to carry them out) 

Functions of a Planning Agency 

Today there is general agreement that the two 
lines of development — stress on physical devel- 
opment and growing emphasis on the general 
staff role for local planning agencies — are both 
necessary for effective operation. Urban plan- 
ning may be considered, therefore, in part a 
line activity and in part a staff activity: that is, 
a mixed line-staff function. 

In carrying out its activities, the planning 
agency is often engaged in acts that are clearly 
both in the nature of line and staff work. 

5 Harvey S. Perloff, Education for Planning: City, 
State, and Regional (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1957) , pp. 6~8. Published by Johns Hopkins Press 
for Resources for the Future, Inc. 
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Wherever the agency is integrated into local 
government, it must perform in this dual ca- 
pacity. On the one hand, the agency's task is to 
provide insight into the physical, social, and 
economic characteristics of the community. It 
is involved in the work of guiding develop- 
ment, the performance of an operating (line) 
function. It must also be responsible for the 
execution of those policies concerning land 
subdivision and land use by regulating private 
decisions regarding urban growth. The agency 
is concerned, too, with numerous public ac- 
tions that produce growth and development in 
the urban area through preparation and refine- 
ment of plans for transportation, public build- 
ings, public utilities, and recreation areas, 
urban renewal, capital improvements, etc. 

But the agency is also involved in assisting 
with coordination of the program of public 
improvements, and is thereby, as a staff unit, 
frequently drawn into the field of policy- 
making. The agency advises the chief executive 
on how public improvements conform to the 
land use plan or to a particular public facilities 
plan. It is also deeply involved in helping pin- 
point and choose among alternative goals for 
the community, recommending one course of 
action as against another, and in advocating 
specific plans. The staff nature of planning, an 
indispensable element in the administration of 
the agency, calls for more than a skilled admin- 
istrator: substantive knowledge and experience 
in the area of physical development is essential 
to the effective performance of the staff role. 
The major problem, however, is maintaining a 
requisite balance between line and staff activi- 
ties. 

If the planning agency is to make its whole contri- 
bution to more effective municipal government and 
orderly planned urban growth, it must emphasize 
both its substantive (line) and its administration 
(staff) responsibility. Preoccupation with the day- 
to-day pressures of zoning administration or review 
of proposed subdivision plats leaves little time for 
advance planning or for the research that must 
precede and support long-range planning. Further- 
more, neglect of staff advisory and coordinating re- 
sponsibilities can lead in time to isolation of the 
planning agency so that its advice is given little 
heed.® 

* Local Planning Administration, op , cit ., p. 52. 


A local planning program may be classified 
into seven functions or categories. These are: 

1. To establish community development ob- 
jectives. 

2. To conduct research on growth and devel- 
opment of the city. 

3. To make development plans and pro- 
grams. 

4. To increase public understanding and ac- 
ceptance of planning. 

5. To provide technical service to other gov- 
ernmental agencies and private groups. 

6. To coordinate development activities af- 
fecting city growth. 

7. To administer land use controls (zoning 
and subdivision regulations) . 

The planning program needs a framework of 
overall, officially-approved development policy, 
to serve as both a checklist and directive for the 
planning agency's activities. Broad develop- 
ment objectives should be established, ap- 
proved oflScially, and periodically reviewed, 
(1) to give the government and public a clear 
sense of the future city, and (2) to give the 
agency a clear sense of direction for its activi- 
ties. 

The agency must collect and analyze, on a 
continuing basis, all pertinent data on city 
growth and development in order to provide a 
foundation for a national planning program. 
The agency must be organized and staffed to 
analyze and use data as a matter of course in 
its planning programs. It should be known as 
the community's central intelligence headquar- 
ters on matters affecting community growth 
and development and should be a depository 
for and distributor of all relevant data and 
statistics needed to aid other city departments 
and private citizens in making informed devel- 
opment decisions. 

The central function of a planning agency is 
to make development plans and programs. 
These should be based on careful study and 
analysis and geared to city development objec- 
tives, and they should provide a clear guide for 
governmental decisions in the construction of 
public facilities and in the regulation of the 
pace and character of private development 
through land use controls. Once objectives are 
defined, the task of the agency is to develop 
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specific plans and programs to help achieve 
those objectives. 

An integral activity of the planning agency is 
the continuing effort aimed at increasing 
public acceptance, understanding, and support 
of the program and the principles of planning. 
The job of informing residents of the commu- 
nity and public officials about the program will 
be handled in large part by the staff of the 
planning agency. This should be recognized as 
a part of the agency’s work program and ade- 
quate time allocated to perform the continuing 
tasks required by public education activities. 
(See Chapter 19 for a detailed discussion of 
agency procedures.) 

Furnishing of technical resources and advice 
is an important function of the planning 
agency vis-a-vis other municipal departments, 
governmental agencies generally, and private 
citizens. This is a service activity of the agency 
to which the staff and budget must be adjusted. 
At the same time, these *'short-run” projects 
should not dominate the operation of the 
agency. Staff assigned to the development plans 
and programs functions should not be contin- 
ually pulled off to work on brush-fire type proj- 
ects. 

Coordination is a principal objective that is 
related to many of the activities of the plan- 
ning agency. Public and private development 
action must be coordinated within a frame- 
work of comprehensive development policy, if 
the planning program is to be effective. The 
agency should be given responsibility and com- 
mensurate authority to seek coherence in the 
development activities of the municipality and 
to coordinate decisions made by many private 
actions and other governmental levels. State 
legislation often requires that many proposals 
for public development be submitted to the 
planning agency for review and comment 
before action is taken. The agency may be re- 
quired or directed by the appropriate execu- 
tive to review development proposals submit- 
ted by other municipal departments, special 
districts, and state and county agencies that are 
locally based. The principal instrument for 
coordinating local development activity is the 
capital improvement program — the tentative 
list of public improvements to be built within 


a five- or six-year period. The agency may also 
collaborate with other governments to prepare 
joint plans or to develop policy on planning 
matters of mutual concern. 

One additional function of a planning 
agency is the administration of land use con- 
trols, fairly and equitably enforced, and based 
on plans and development policies representa- 
tive of the public interest. 

As previously noted, the major burden of 
performing these seven functions falls upon the 
technical staff. The lay citizen commission, 
however, also has important tasks to perform. 
In addition to serving as a review and recom- 
mending body on current development propos- 
als — ^zoning amendments, plat approvals, street 
vacations, and similar actions — the commission 
is also especially suited to perform four other 
roles. The commission may have: 

1. A representation role on behalf of the 
public, subjecting planning decisions to citizen 
examination, by establishing technical advisory 
committees of informed citizens and officials on 
specific subjects. 

2. A promotional role to stimulate interest 
in planning. 

3. An advisory role to municipal officials on 
development policies of local government. 

4. A coordinative role in working with other 
public and private agencies to integrate the 
total governmental planning effort. 

Because the typical planning commission 
spends much of its time on development con- 
trol administration and other short-run mat- 
ters, the public tends to see this area as its only 
responsibility. However, it is important that 
the public also understand as clearly the total 
responsibilities of the lay commission. To 
achieve this goal may require more effort than 
is currently expended by many commissions. 
Probably the most effective method for the 
commission to find the time is by relinquishing 
to the staff as many routine duties as possible. 


Major Types of Planning Agencies 

There are four major patterns of organization 
of local planning agencies in the United States: 
(1) the independent planning commission 
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or dispersed executive and administrative 
structure where the commission members 
themselves may be in a position to force 
changes on behalf of planning. 

Planning Department 

The major difference in organization between 
the independent planning commission which 
employs a staff and the planning department is 
that the technical staff of the latter is inte- 
grated within a department that is directly 
responsible to the chief executive of the mu- 
nicipality. The staff is not appointed by, nor 
subject to, the supervision or control of the 
planning commission. The commission exists 
but performs largely on advisory function to 
the department staff. In some communites, no 
planning commission exists. The advisory role 
of the commission is performed by special ad 
hoc committees appointed to review and com- 
ment on certain problems under study. 

The department form of organization en- 
ables the chief executive of the municipality to 
assume clear authority to coordinate physical 
planning policy with other kinds of municipal 
policy covering many aspects of the administra- 
tive operations of local government. The plan- 
ning staff has a direct channel to the chief 
executive and has a strong and influential 
sponsor for its recommendations. A departmen- 
tal form of organization is most effective where 
a strong executive form of government ex- 


ists — the strong mayor-council, or the 
council-manager form of local government. 

Several cities, especially those with strong 
urban renewal programs, have sought better 
coordination between the planning agency and 
the executive branch by interposing a "'devel- 
opment coordinator” between the chief execu- 
tive and the planning agency. The cities of 
Philadelphia, Providence, New Haven, and 
San Francisco have established this arrange- 
ment. In a few council-manager cities, another 
shift has weakened the independence of the 
planning commission. In these cities responsi- 
bility for directing the planning operation is 
given to an “assistant city manager for plan- 
ning.” One version of this form of organization 
may be found in Berkeley, California. Two 
assistant city managers* positions were created: 
one in charge of plans and programs (with the 
planning staff reporting directly to him) ; and 
the other assistant in charge of administration 
with responsibility for seeing that approved 
plans and projects are completed in accordance 
with established schedules. 

The Community Development Department 

A few cities have shifted the planning function 
toward the chief executive by combining into 
a single administrative unit the departments 
that are broadly responsible for development. 
A combined planning and development agency 
— the community development department — 
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Figure 18-2. Organization chart, planning department 
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Figure 18-3. Organization chart, community development department 


has been created to combine planning, urban 
renewal and, on occasion, code enforcement 
activities. 

Cities have tended to assign the urban re- 
newal function to a separate department. Co- 
ordination of the activities of the planning and 
urban renewal agencies often proves difficult to 
achieve. Since both agencies have a common 
objective of improving the physical fabric of 
the community, city officials have taken steps to 
merge the tasks of overall planning, rebuild- 
ing, and renewing the city within a single de- 
partment. This permits renewal to be based on 
broad planning considerations and also enables 
the more specific renewal projects to be fed 
back to the planning staff and to test the plan. 
This type of consolidation has taken place in 
at least 15 cities, among them Milwaukee, Tuc- 
son, and Evanston, Illinois, within the past 
several years. In most instances the planning 
commission is still retained as an advisory body 
but with considerably reduced responsibilities. 

Administrative Planning Agency 

Nearly 30 years ago, Rexford G. Tugwell pro- 
posed that planning be considered as a fourth 
branch of government because of its impor- 
tance in the administrative structure of govern- 


ment. Planning would thus be raised to the 
level of the legislative, judicial, and executive 
arms of government. 

Two major planning agencies have been or- 
ganized somewhat along the pattern proposed 
by Tugwell: the New York City Plan Commis- 
sion and the Puerto Rico Planning Board. 
Tugwell played a major role in both agencies, 
serving as the first chairman for the New York 
agency and later, as governor of Puerto Rico, 
establishing the territory's first planning board. 
While neither agency has assumed an impor- 
tance equal to the traditional three branches of 
government, their organization patterns are 
quite different from those of planning agencies 
in other parts of the United States. The statu- 
tory framework in Puerto Rico, as well as the 
procedures followed by planning agencies, is 
considerably different from practices on the 
mainland since the Commonwealth is free 
from many of the specifications imposed on 
governmental jurisdictions here. 

The administrative planning agency, as its 
name implies, is essentially an independent reg- 
ulatory agency. The Puerto Rico planning 
board has most of the characteristics of an ad- 
ministrative agency — it makes, adopts, and en- 
forces its plans and regulatory ordinances. It 
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also has quasi-legislative powers. The New 
York City Plan Commission, however, more 
nearly resembles planning agencies in other 
cities. 

One distinguishing characteristic of the ad- 
ministrative planning agency is that the chair- 
man of the agency is a fulltime, salaried em- 
ployee, who acts as the chief administrator of 
the technical staff as well as chairman of the 
policy-making commission. This type of plan- 
ning agency offers some advantages in dealing 
with ordinances pertaining to regulation of 
land use, where the burden of administering 
such regulations is fast becoming too great for 
a nonpaid citizen group to handle. 


General Background for Agency 
Organization^ 

An essential requirement of a successful plan- 
ning agency is effective relations among staff 
units and staff members. The various parts of 
the organization must be coordinated, and 
each staff member must have a clear under- 
standing of his particular contribution to the 
overall objectives of the organization. This is 
partially accomplished through simple, clear in- 
ternal organization. It is also achieved through 
the development of personal ties among the 
various members of the staff and of a sense of 
teamwork striving toward accepted agency 
goals. 

The work of the director of a local planning 
agency is complex and demanding. Not only 
should the director be competent in a technical 
sense, but also as the administrative head of an 
organization, responsible for execution of the 
many tasks assigned to his agency. As a plan- 
ning agency grows, directing the organization 
becomes increasingly a job of administration 
and less one of technical planning. The direc- 
tor in a large agency devotes a great deal more 
of his time and energies to his role as an ad- 
ministrator, even though his training has most 

7 This discussion has been adapted from a report 
written by the author and published in 1961 entitled 
Aspo Planning Advisory Service Information Report 
No. 146: Principles of Organization for Planning 
Agencies (Chicago: American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1961) . 


likely not been in this field. 

In some respects, the task of the director of a 
small agency may be more difficult. Not only 
must he be the principal technician, but he 
must also do a great deal of administrative 
work that accompanies a planning agency oper- 
ation. He cannot delegate these tasks as can the 
director of a large agency. 

Twenty to thirty years ago, the tempo of the 
planning office was leisurely. The postwar 
building and development boom, however, has 
drastically changed the pace and scope of oper- 
ations of the agency. The pressure to “pro- 
duce” has forced the planning administrator to 
organize for the job of planning urban growth 
along the best lines. Whether he likes it or not, 
a substantial part of the planning director's 
time today must be concerned with administra- 
tion and organization. 

Organization is one of the basic aspects of 
administration. The planning agency, like any 
other administrative organization, has a struc- 
ture that can be charted. The chart is a useful 
means to identify and depict various aspects of 
internal organization of planning agencies. 
Charting can define the chain of command or 
indicate the points of control or review of ad- 
ministrative actions. 

There are only a few instances where plan- 
ning agencies have planned their organization 
at the start of their operations. Most organiza- 
tions were established structurally with little 
conscious design. As the planning function in 
local government became more widely ac- 
cepted by public officials and assumed a greater 
role in local government, the tasks assigned to 
the agency became more complex to meet the 
increasing problems of urban development. 
Planning agency officials today are perhaps 
more concerned with matters of reorganiza- 
tion, rather than organization. 

Nevertheless, the first step is the same. In 
determining the effectiveness of planning 
agency organization, the particular objectives 
of the agency must first be determined and 
stated. An organizational form should be devel- 
oped that will best meet these objectives. In the 
case of reorganization, an inventory of the ex- 
isting organization structure is made at the 
same time the ideal form is being prepared. It 
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follows that satisfactory results cannot be ex- 
pected merely through copying another agen- 
cy's plan of organization. 

One further point should be noted. Effective 
action in a planning agency is facilitated when 
city councils and state legislatures set down 
only the broad objectives of the organization of 
a program rather than prescribing details. The 
task of determining internal structure, staff re- 
lationships, and detailed work programs is bet- 
ter left to those responsible for seeing that leg- 
islative intent is carried out. Too often the 
local legislative body assuming responsibility 
for all administrative detail impairs the effec- 
tiveness of the planning agency through line- 
item appropriations or through detailed legisla- 
tion that specifies a major aspect of internal 
organization. 


Division of Responsibilities 

Discussion of the organization and structure of 
planning agencies must take into account the 
size of the staff. In small agencies (up to five 
professional staff members) , the example of 
leadership counts for more than the niceties of 
allocation of assignments or management con- 
trol. For planning staffs so small, few structural 
organization problems exist except perhaps the 


problems arising from coordination with the 
other departments of the local government. 
Staff members report directly to the planning 
director in these agencies. They are cellular in 
organization. While particular fields of investi- 
gation may be assigned to individuals because 
of their special training or interest, this is not 
rigid compartmental organization. 

No positive statement can be made as to 
what size a staff should be before it is broken 
down into subunits. There is general agree- 
ment, however, that once a decision has been 
made to establish subunits, it should be on the 
basis of logically grouped functions of the or- 
ganization. 

The activities of a planning agency may be 
grouped in several different ways: 

• by major technical functions, such as sep- 
arate divisions devoted to land use, recreation, 
highways, and other significant aspects of the 
program; 

• by the primary process or skill of the 
professionals involved, e.g., research design, 
drafting, implementation, etc.; 

• by the time involved in getting out the 
work, which would separate current or day- 
to-day assignments from long-term or nonre- 
curring work, or service activities from policy 
formulation. In Figure 18-4 they are gathered 
together under four major functional groups: 
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Figure 18-4. Major functional breakdown of local planning agency 
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(1) advance planning, (2) current planning, 
(3) land use controls, and (4) administration. 

Advance Planning 

This group includes the preparation of all gen- 
eral plans, a range of activities that falls short 
of precise design or design review. It includes 
the research necessary to prepare or to support 
these plans and to keep them up-to-date. The 
preparation of statements on planning policy 
(rather than emphasis on a series of maps) 
worked out with other municipal departments, 
governmental units, and civic groups falls 
within this group. Such statements cover all 
the functional areas of the comprehensive 
plan. Probably the community renewal pro- 
gram, the long-range plan of renewal for the 


entire city, should be linked with this group. 
This new community renewal program, spurred 
by federal financial assistance, is not aimed at 
specific projects. 

Research services may be used by other func- 
tional groups, but because they are an integral 
part of advance planning, a separate functional 
grouping may not be required. When research 
has been made a separate operation, indepen- 
dent of advance planning, the experience has 
occasionally developed problems of adequate 
communications and linkage with other work 
units in the agency. 

Current Planning 

Current planning activities are those that are 
concerned with carrying out the comprehen- 
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sive plan — either reviewing proposals that af- 
fect the comprehensive plan, or initiating pro- 
posals to carry out the plan. Projects that come 
before the planning agency for review, such as 
schools, streets, parks and playgrounds, fall 
into this category. Preparation, certification 
and review studies of redevelopment projects 
should be considered a current planning func- 
tion. The preparation or review of the capital 
improvement budget is also properly consid- 
ered current planning. Administration of land 
use controls, while short-range and repetitive 
in nature like other current planning activities, 
is discussed as a separate unit because of the 
volume of work that is generally required in 
discharging that function. 

In organizing and staffing a planning agency, 
a function frequently overlooked or underesti- 
mated is the '‘brushfire'’ operation. Because it 
is usually an emergency job, it can disrupt the 
agency’s work schedule, unless such jobs are 
considered a normal responsibility of a particu- 
lar functional area. Too often they are given to 
advance planning because it is felt that the 
schedule for advance planning can be deferred. 
The result frequently is that advance planning 
activities become stymied due to the continual 
barrage of requests for special jobs. The logical 
place for such emergency calls is in current 
planning. 

Staff members with design skills are pulled 
together under current planning, both for crea- 
tive work and design review. 

Land Use Controls 

The third functional area of planning agency 
operation includes the administration of the 
two principal regulatory tools: zoning and sub- 
division regulation. While these tools are nec- 
essary to carry out the comprehensive plan, 
they usually differ from the project and design 
review function assigned to current planning. 
The controls are, in large measure, concerned 
with the preservation of existing amenities and 
are applied to projects usually occurring 
through the initiative of private actions. Cur- 
rent planning responds to projects arising from 
the actions of government. Land use control 
administration calls for legal and engineering 
skills rather than for design skills. 


In some cities the zoning function is consid- 
ered a separate major functional area within 
the planning agency. However, because of the 
close relationship of the skills needed to service 
both zoning and subdivision activities, it ap- 
pears wise to group them together. 

Amendments either to the zoning or subdivi- 
sion regulations should properly be considered 
a partial responsibility of advance planning, to 
be examined jointly with current planning. 
Planning policy questions are involved in such 
instances. The processing of exceptions, vari- 
ances, and interpretations of the ordinance, 
however, properly fall within the functional 
area of land use controls. 

Administration 

The last functional area of a planning agency 
includes a number of services needed by all 
major categories. This service unit includes 
personnel administration, purchasing, budget- 
ing, library activities, maintenance of files, ste- 
nography, and drafting. Experience has shown 
that these services are most efficiently handled 
if they are pooled, rather than spread through- 
out the planning agency. 

While the senior personnel in each of the 
other major functional areas will be involved 
in public relations; the arrangement and en- 
couragement of press, radio, and television con- 
tacts, and communication with citizen groups 
are basically an administrative function. 

In those commissions that operate with a 
secretary to the planning commission, this 
function is also placed in the administration 
division if the ‘‘secretary” is someone other 
than the planning director. If the secretary is 
the director, then transcribing of minutes, ar- 
rangements for hearings, and similar routine 
matters are handled by personnel in the ad- 
ministration division. 


Functional Organization 

To do its job, the planning agency must parcel 
out specific tasks to individuals in order to 
carry out its work program. The planning di- 
rector and his immediate subordinates cannot 
make decisions unless these decisions are trans- 
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lated into action by members of the staff at the 
lowest echelon. Therefore, the amount of at- 
tention devoted to directing the activities of 
the staff will depend a good deal on the way in 
which the work has been divided. Where the 
work of the whole organization can be divided 
into fairly distinct and separate subpurposes, 
the review process of a work project should 
pass through the hands of as few persons as 
possible. 

Analysis of functional and structural organi- 
zation charts of planning agencies throughout 
the country indicates that the major functional 
areas are recognized by a division classification 
in the organization hierarchy. Depending on 
the size of the planning agency, the division 
may be responsible for one or more functions. 
Divisions, in turn, are divided into sections in 
the larger agencies. 

There appears to be no single rule to suggest 
the proper time for sectional breakdown of 
divisions, but the basis of subdivision usually 
occurs by fields of investigation: zoning, subdi- 
vision, urban renewal, housing, capital budget, 
circulation, research, advance planning, pro- 
ject review, and land use. In medium-sized 
agencies, sections set up to handle specific proj- 
ects can be made up of persons who cut across 
division lines. As each major project comes 
along, a team is set up to handle it. When the 
project has been completed, the team is dis- 
solved and new teams are formed. This type of 
organization may be satisfactory for the medi- 
um-size agency because it is flexible. But it may 
create difficult management problems in large 
agencies because of the frequent shifts in or- 
ganizational relationships and because of the 
difficulty of timing the formation of new teams 
to coincide with the breaking up of teams 
whose projects have been completed. In this 
instance, a more formal sectional organization 
is desirable. 

Small Agencies 

The first consideration of more or less formal 
separation of functions should be made when 
the planning agency reaches four or five profes- 
sional staff members. While no one element of 
the staff's work is more important than an- 
other, the preparation and periodic adjustment 


of a comprehensive plan is a primary function. 
This function should reside in a single staff 
division. In the smaller agency, this function 
should be reflected in the establishment of an 
advance planning division, long-range plan- 
ning division, or a unit with a similar descrip- 
tive title. Thus the functional area of advance 
planning resides within this division. 

The other subunit or division established in 
the smaller agency could be entitled current 
planning division, or planning administration 
division. Sometimes a separate urban renewal 
division is established in communities in which 
the planning agency is active in the urban re- 
newal program. Division chiefs are responsible 
to the planning director. Two functional 
areas — current planning and land use con- 
trols — of a planning agency, therefore, are the 
responsibility of the current planning division. 
The urban renewal division could be consid- 
ered a special projects group. 

However, most smaller agencies combine the 
current and advance planning functions within 
one division. Under such an arrangement, ad- 
vance planning activities are likely to take sec- 
ond place to the brushfire activities of the cur- 
rent planning function. For this reason, it is 
recommended that a clear and complete divi- 
sional separation be made of these two func- 
tional areas in planning agency organization, 
regardless of size of staff. 

The fourth functional area, administration, 
is the major responsibility of the planning di- 
rector. It is not uncommon, however, to find in 
many of the smaller agencies that public infor- 
mation and counter work is almost exclusively 
handled by the current planning division. 

Medium-Size Agencies 

Agencies employing five to ten planners should 
usually subdivide the four functional areas 
into three divisions, reporting to a principal 
planner or to an assistant director. The divi- 
sions may be broken down into advance plan- 
ning, current planning, and planning adminis- 
tration or into similar divisions to handle the 
functions. Breaking divisions down into sec- 
tions may or may not be feasible, depending on 
the nature of the agency work program. The 
grouping of personnel from each of these divi- 
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next supervisor to a minimum. This should be 
done, to be consistent with efficient administra- 
tion, through the functional allocation of parts 
of the work program. 

The large agency should probably have a 
division in which each of the four functional 
areas described (advance planning, current 
planning, land use controls, and administra- 
tion) is centered or substantially integrated. 


Divisional nomenclature in large agencies may 
vary considerably, depending on local prefer- 
ences, but the organization breakdown would 
still follow functional areas. 

Large agency organization may depart from 
smaller agencies in two principal ways: (1) the 
administrative function becomes a full divi- 
sional responsibility and thus is removed from 
the executive office, and (2) the administration 
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Figure 18-7. Organization chart, planning agency (Shows clear distinction between ad- 
vance and current planning functions. Organizational arrangement reflects strong design 
responsibilities of agency. Note the relationship of the Capital Program Section [in the 
Projects Division] with the General Plan and Programming Section [in the Comprehen- 
sive Planning Division.]) 
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of the zoning ordinance, depending on state 
enabling or charter provisions, may require 
separate divisional treatment in the functional 
area of land use controls. The latter departure 
may present some special problems. In some 
jurisdictions the zoning administrator is 
semi-autonomous or even entirely independent 
of the planning agency. He may have powers in 
making decisions not subject to control of the 
planning agency. And yet, in most instances, he 
depends on the planning agency administra- 
tively for the assignment of personnel and for 
recommendations on certain zoning matters. 

The ideal relationship between the zoning 


administrator’s ofiSce and the planning agency 
under such an arrangement will be diiB&cult to 
establish. The functional independence of the 
administrator, if he has the power to make 
variance decisions, is important. To some ex- 
tent his job may be considered quasi-judicial. 
It would seem undesirable to leave the way 
open for attacks on his impartiality based on 
his being a subordinate of the planning direc- 
tor. If independence is maintained, a further 
objection to a subordinate relationship may be 
that the planning director in some cases will be 
criticized for actions of the zoning administra- 
tor despite the director’s lack of power to con- 
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trt>l or tletennitu* tliose actions. 

In the Hglu of these consitieraiitms. the tali- 
her of tlie atlministrator will likely tletermiue 
the (juality of ailiiuaistration ami, therefore, 
formal integration within the planning agency 
may not Ik* imjantaiu. On the other hand, 
athninistratiun of zoning ret|uires a great deal 
td < ross< becking with the planning agency, 
aiul may be canied tnit etfedively by placing 
zoning administration within those functions 
handled uiuler laiul use conirols. T here are 
ctosi* interrelations among t!ie functions 
groujHHl here. 

Keveral iharts, taken ar adajited from ASIK) 
Informatiiju RejHJtt Nt). I Mi (May. 19<il).are 
sfiown Iiere to imluate variations in the organi“ 
/alion of the plannttig agetuy brought alwiut 
by sfHHial hn al tonditums, 

}i|HTtal Problems and Relationshi{Pi' 

The suctess of the planning agetu y in develop 
ing working lealtuinships with the chief execu^ 
tive. other departments, the governing body, 
other governmental jurisdutions. ami the 
public will determine its effectiveness in guid 
ing the development of the commimity. As 
jHiimed out earlier, ccwmlination of public and 
private develojnuent actions is a primtpal oir 
jet tive of tlie planning agency. The following 
disittssioti briefly describes some of the sjHHial 
problems and relationships witfiin wlricfi a 
planning ageru y works. 

Rt t.AtuiN iu im\ Citn i Kxku rivt 

Wiifi a growing ntrmfHT of c icies moving toward 
ccmtit il manager or stroirgmayor and cornu il 
government, and with counties employing a 
county executive cdfuer, tfie chief executive is 
fHHcrming die **chief planner" of municipal at 
fairs, imiudittg physical devcdopment. The 
notion of a staff role for jdanning is built on 
the assumption that tfie executive lias central 
lespondfnlitv for developing {xjlity, hn ccMJidi 
naticm. and f<»i direct ting and suj^ isiMng dir 
local government rnachiru’iv through wtiich de 
velcjpment plans are can ic'd into cHet t 

" f hr m l,<i< \r I’r AiiMrNi’iiti\tioN. 

m/*, tit, |»p. CZl Vt ftan Iwrn nUtrU 4U(I a|» a.Ura tin 
m ftcr ito« tmkiMU 


In a very real sense the municipal executive 
and the planner are depndeiu on each other. 
T'tie executive retjuires staff assistance and 
teclmical know-how; the planner needs sup^ 
|Hrri for planning and commitment to the at 
tions necessary to carry out plans. Vet in spite 
of this mutual iiucrdejK^ndente. there is also 
an apparent incompatibility in certain profes- 
sional interests and [KMUts of view that tends at 
times to raise barriers to close working ties. An 
effective relationship between planner ami city 
manager or mayor ret[uires common under 
standing of their resjHxtive jHisitions in the 
community.’* 

T'o the cfiief administrator, wfietliet city 
manager, county executive, mavor. or cfiaii 
mail of the count) board, die st.dt as|K*t t of city 
planning is paramoum. Tfte planning process 
provides tfie rational comjKment of city jKilicv 
making and serves to ccKirdinate cunsideiattcm 
of each jHilicy and decision as it relates to alt 
other community {xduies. In this activity tfie 
planner with his sjKHialized knowledge has a 
central jKisition, Decisions on governmrmal 
jHility almost invariably involve |«ilitical 
efunces among ttmi{iettng claims on liniited 
public resources. **F,atfi clume demands tfie ;ut 
vice of die technutan who is tn a jHisiticni to 
predic t probable consecpiem es atul to visualize 
alternative solutions." T fiis planning and deti 
sion making process reepnres "a more or less 
constant interchange between {lotirician and 
technician up to the {mint where final deci 
sions are made on matters of value and opin 
ion."’*' 

T his view of planning is also fully consistent 
ivith a cfiief executive's understanding of his 
own role as jiolicy forimdator ami su{rrvisifig 
director of tfie IcKal govcTUinent's governmen 
tal maefunerv, As < omprehensise planner of 
the entire local gosernment program, fte re 
cjuires comj^etent assistame in jdanning and 
coordinating development. 

Some planners have held the view that their 
primars resjKmsibtlity for jdaniitng is some 
thing a{iart fiom bioader local government 
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policy: planning is a function, largely technical 
in nature, to be carried out within a set of 
policies regarding community goals and values 
adopted by the city council or county supervi- 
sors and passed on to the planner. From this 
viewpoint the chief executive devotes most of 
his time to overseeing local government house- 
keeping and running an efficient and economi- 
cal enterprise. Holding this narrow conception 
of the role of the chief administrator, planners 
are reluctant to have their offices attached to 
the chief executive in a staff capacity. They feel 
they will be “housekeepers” rather than plan- 
ners. 

Consequently, planners who hold this view 
prefer that planning be a responsibility of the 
independent lay commission and that the plan- 
ning director report first to the planning com- 
mission and then to the governing body (city 
council or county board) . They believe that 
their programs are strengthened under the aus- 
pices of an independent lay commission. 

Most planners, today, however, have a differ- 
ent view of the planning process in relation to 
the chief administrators. They believe that 
planning ultimately is weakened when it is set 
apart from interrelated programs such as street 
improvements, parks and recreation, urban re- 
newal, airports, and economic development. 
They know too that effective and comprehen- 
sive planning can be accomplished only on the 
basis of continuous day-to-day relationships 
with other operating departments and the 
chief administrator. Finally, they know that 
the governing body, regardless of the authority 
of the independent commission (if the local 
government has one) , will be more receptive to 
planning proposals when the commission and 
staff are working closely with the local govern- 
ment administration on all planning problems. 

In some local governments these relation- 
ships may involve conflicting elements: (1) the 
chief administrator’s interest in an integrated 
organization with a concept of planning 
throughout the entire local government service 
and a planning agency working closely on both 
staff and line problems; (2) the planner’s in- 
terest in maintaining the planning function 
somewhat apart from the local government ad- 
ministration and reporting to the independent 


lay commission and to the governing body; and 
(3) the planning commission’s interest in 
keeping planning out of politics and at a level 
removed from the rest of the local government. 

Fortunately in many local governments this 
conflict does not occur. In these communities 
the chief administrator makes every effort to 
instill the idea of planning in all departments 
and thus encourages department heads to re- 
gard planning as part of the day-to-day job. 
The planning director and staff have a sincere 
interest in developing planning as a part of 
every departmental program, and they view 
planning as an integral part of government. 
The planning commission, in turn, is con- 
cerned with its representative, interpretive, 
and advisory roles. To recapitulate, such local 
governments observe the guidelines suggested 
below: 

1. The planner and the chief executive rec- 
ognize that planning is both a staff activity 
related to policy-making and a line activity 
concerned with guiding development. 

2. Both recognize that administrative au- 
thority and responsibility rest with the chief 
executive, especially in coordination of all 
local programs. 

3. Both recognize that it is primarily the 
chief executive’s job to be the advocate of good 
planning with the governing body. Thus, plan- 
ning proposals are prepared under his overall 
direction and submitted to the governing body 
by him as administration proposals. The execu- 
tive is the “chief advocate,” not the “chief 
critic” of the proposals. 

4. The planner and the chief executive en- 
courage the planning commission to do the 
work it is best fitted for: representing the 
public, interpreting planning programs to in- 
terest groups and the public; and advising the 
planning agency, chief executive, and the gov- 
erning body. 

5. The chief executive recognizes, regardless 
of formal organization for planning, that the 
planning function is an integral part of govern- 
ment. Therefore, he gives the planning func- 
tion commensurate status and prestige. Subject 
to his own overall responsibilities, the chief 
executive delegates to the planning director 
the authority and responsibility needed to di- 
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Wit the planning program. 4*lus iiuludes at- 
tess to the <hiel exetutive and a salar\ tom- 
inensurate with the duties and resjHmsibilities 
of the position. 

Amplilying the last point, the contrilnitioii 
<»f the plann<‘r to the work «d the diief exeen- 
live will clejH'nd eonsiileral>h U|K>n a elose. 
persona! relati<»nship huilt ujKm mutual eonh* 
tletue and resjKH t, Hecaust* of his line staff re- 
sponsibilities. htiwever, tite |ilanner cannot [ht* 
mit his time to be fullv tonstnned bv pttre stuff 
work to the neglect of his line attivities in 
gitidittg development d(*<isiotiv For the execu- 
tive to hinder tlte planner in his elfoits to 
develop tliis larger network t»f relaiioitships by 
using him as a general administrative assistant 
will tunlermine and destrciv the (Hitential ctut- 
n ilnttion of an eflec tive planning process. 

I’he planner's <h>se relationshi[is with the 
platming icmimissiou. with o{Huattng depart 
nuiit heads, and the jn^ople of the tommunity. 
all atld to ftis usefulness to tfie ext*tulive. As 
the ( liief executive ftdly respousilde fot admin- 
istratton of mvinttipal aif.urs. the (tty manager, 
mayor, or county exec tuive sorely nerds a ctme 
(HUc'ia planning staff func turning at a fttgh, 
professicmal level wltere its uniejue technical 
corttribtuion Iwitft in line ami in staff asjKu ts of 
its lesjKHisibility can itave maximum eftec t. 

RKLAilON Id Ol'IHAnM. DlfAHlMIMs 

As in the case of the telationsftip trtwern the 
planner and the chief executive, die planning 
agency, o|K*rattng departments, and inde|H’ii 
dent fioards and commissions of tfte citv are 
imerdejrndcmt. dhe planning staff looks to 
tliese agent ms for supplying much of the fuisit 
data ri‘<juired in ic^scmicIi and plan prepara 
tion. riu*y in nun can piohi greatly from teth 
nical assistance in making theit tnvn depart 
im*mal plans. Furttiei m<*re, tfiese agcnc ies 
statid to gain in the long tun from being able 
to In tfieii goals and filans into tfie overall 
frataetvotk of tfte comnmnitv's h»ng range 
plans; as tfie piimarv Ntalf group woikiug on 
long range in ban developme nt, die planneis 
cat! piovide essential guidame and ,«Uite to 
these agi'iuies and depai tmc^nts 

On the othei li.ind, it is im|HUfant to recog 
ni/e that seeds of lotiflttt also exist in the refa 


tionsiups Inuween planners ;md ojHuaiing 
agencies. As a inajot adviser to the executive 
on ccHmlination, tfie planner runs strong risks 
of apjHXiring to line dejiartment heads as po 
liceman and controller rather than as technical 
aid and guide. Vo fie effcxiive in a ccwirdinat 
ing role, the planning jHTsonnel must call on 
professional skills, administrative skills, ami, 
aimve all, skills in |HU'sonal relattonsfups, 

in stimulating departmental planning, the 
(ilaiming agency must retogni/e that much suti 
stantive planning resptmsifulitv rests widt die 
departments. Onlv wfien Hue tlepartmetual 
jkusoniud have participated ftdh in aituatb 
developing |>laas will dtev supjKirt them with 
enthusiasm. Ffie alternative 
plans prepared fn du* (ilanning ageiuv ami 
MifimittcHt to depaitments tor appoival is ti» 
tally unsatisfac torv in developing planning 
skills and hafiits in ojKuating .ignuies Flans 
that grow out of tfie knowledge and ex]«*iieme 
of the dc^partment ate to fie prtdetied. despite 
their relative immaturitv, to die famiest plan 
prepared from oti high. 

Staled mote emphatic allv, the planning 
ageiuv slioidd not undertake studies that tan 
Ih* done f*y other departments, Aiis local gov 
einmeiif has tar more planning work to be 
done all the time tfian die planning agent v can 
|Hissibly handle anywav. I fie planning dneittu 
should make it a jHiint to recommeml n* the 
thief adtutntstrator tftose j«trtions of the plan 
ning program that are attaiiiabie and can Ih- 
c an ic'd out through existing or projiosed agni 
ciew of tfie local government I fie platnung 
director should fie patlitufarh careful la iden 
tify those planning studies ifrai tan f»e dotm lev 
tfie public works department, the paiks and 
recreatiem departmeni, tfie fur depaitmetti. 
and dif' local fioatd of educatttut In manv 
local govertimeiifs tfie mavot oi uiv managei 
has autiuutfv to dirett smli departments tti 
make sjic'fia! studies tliat .ue tieedt'd Amitfrer 
useful desue is to assign cpialiftetl etuplovers of 
cilht*i cits depattmenis to tfie planning depart 
ment on leiiijioraiv dutv to assist m studies td 
paitiiuhu comer 11 to their *’bome‘ dejiati 
mriits Manv 'cominunuv retievial jirogram" 
studies have fmen otgani/ed in tins faslnun 
When viewed this wav. (he planning pro* ess 
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involves far more than just the staff and ex- 
penditures for the planning agency alone. 
Every department of the government, there- 
fore, should participate in the formulation of 
the planning program, which is the main re- 
sponsibility of the chief administrator. When 
plans are so developed, they will be much more 
acceptable because other departments have 
participated in the work. 

Where the planning agency has responsibil- 
ity for capital improvement programming, its 
position in coordinating departmental plan- 
ning activities is strengthened. Indeed, the de- 
sire to plan for capital improvements is a 
strong incentive for a department to take the 
first steps toward systematic planning. 

In many communities the coordinating role 
of the planning agency is further strengthened 
by the practice of referring capital improve- 
ment projects to the planning agency for re- 
view. Under such an arrangement, projects 
proposed by any department must be submit- 
ted to the planning staff for study and com- 
ment before receiving approval by the execu- 
tive. In their review the planners explore such 
matters as conformity to general plans already 
adopted; potential conflict with other projects, 
proposed or under consideration; and the ulti- 
mate effects of the proposed project on patterns 
of urban growth and development. 

Finally, brief mention should be made of the 
increasing numbers of municipal departments 
other than the planning agency that employ 
technically trained planning personnel. Hous- 
ing, redevelopment, and urban renewal agen- 
cies have led the way. But boards of education, 
departments of health and sanitation, depart- 
ments of public works, and others are also fol- 
lowing suit. As professional expertness in plan- 
ning spreads beyond the planning agency, the 
result should be more effective departmental 
planning and better coordinated overall plans 
for urban growth and development. 

Relation to Independent Boards and 
Other Governments 

Developing effective relationships with inde- 
pendent boards and other governmental juris- 
dictions is essentially similar to the job of 
working closely with operating departments. It 


may, however, prove more difficult to accom- 
plish because of the autonomy of these bodies. 
School boards, recreation commissions, boards 
of health, and the like are inclined to be jeal- 
ous of their independence from direct execu- 
tive control and therefore more likely to resist 
efforts at coordination. 

But they too have much to gain by fitting 
their development plans into those for the 
community as a whole. In part the planner’s 
job in this instance is a selling and an educa- 
tional effort. First, he has to convince the 
members of the board and their chief admin- 
istrative officers of the value of comprehensive 
planning for the community. This persuasion 
will depend on his effectiveness in interpreting 
the purpose and meaning of planning as a 
practical administrative tool. Then, once the 
board members are sold on the idea, the plan- 
ner may have to work closely with board per- 
sonnel in training them to carry on their 
internal planning process and to relate this 
activity to the overall process of community- 
wide planning. 

In metropolitan areas, however, much of to- 
day’s planning is for individual cities rather 
than effective planning for the entire urban 
area. What is missing is coordination of those 
municipal planning and zoning actions that 
have an effect beyond local boundaries. One of 
the major challenges to effective planning 
today is securing metropolitan and regional 
coordination — in getting local governments to 
give heed to the regional repercussions of their 
acts. We have difficulty in maintaining an over- 
view by all government agencies so that the 
benefits of one action are not negated by an- 
other action. This problem not only raises is- 
sues within the local government itself, but 
also with the actions and programs of neigh- 
boring local governments and a growing num- 
ber of state and federal agencies. 

Relation to the Governing Body 

The governing body relies on the chief execu- 
tive to present the planning proposals that 
have been developed by the planning staff. 
The chief executive depends largely on the 
planning staff to identify alternative proposals, 
to evaluate their consequences for develop- 
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and to rectniunctul acckm. 

In die earlier stages of the planning move- 
ment there was a strung opinion that the plan- 
ning agent) shouhi be attadunl direetly to the 
gtiverning liutly tH?tause of the lattefs ttmeern 
wttli long-range {mlit y making. It was argued, 
by Alfred Bettman among others, that this 
arrangement would protet t platmers from pre- 
oeenpation with detailetl administrative plan- 
ning, which would tome inevitably with sub- 
ordination to the t liief eKecutive,^* 

Prevailing contemjKirary opinitm. however, 
su[j{H>rts ItHation <d the planning agency 
within the executive brain h of local govern- 
ment so that the recommendations of the plan- 
ning stall reach the governing hotly as rectim- 
mendations of die t hief exet luive.*^ 

Aside from this ftirmal, thougli imliiect, rela- 
tionship between the gt>verning body anti the 
planning agency, mut h t an Ik* att ompHshetl by 
enttmraging informal ties anti iommunication. 
In stmte tommunities, lor example, the gtnern- 
ing biKly lias a staiuling ttimmittee tm plan- 
ning witli which the tliietttn of planning is 
invitetl to ttmfei irgularly. Also in some ttim^ 
mimitit*H the gt>veitung btMly is represented on 
the planning tommission by an ex tittitio mem- 
l>er.** I best* arrangements help prtivitle liaison 
between council anti pl.iniiing ageruy anti en- 
ttntrage the ctmncil t<i make more use* td the 
reseattfi anti <tH>rdinatiMg facilities offered by 
tfie planning agency. At least unv or two legis 
lative memlHTs are tonfiiittaUy informed about 
what the planning ageiu y is doing .ind what it 
is tomjK*tent atul afile to undertake. Oitm the 
planning agency can assist the governing btidy 

*‘ .Src (tufussoin in Arthtti W liotnugi*. lNni<a»t t 
ICON lO Mt Ntetest (;0V»ftNStlNt and \UMiSi%tn\tHiS 
tNrw York: A|>j»trion Crnnn v Ciotts, nl, P»n7i , 
|){i, -ttU 4<H, 

laSrr t>*i!an4. o/i. at,, j*, :itH, for an inirif 
'Uggrsfion that chr idanrirr ntontUt hasr an 

o|»|mtmntfS lu jtrrv’iu ho ta'ir fUirrdv to thr cily 
totniiil on ini{i«nt4n( j«rh<v t>}o|>{na!<i whrn thr thirl 
rsrtutivr h.o ttrttinrtl t»« httU»w his rrtttnnurnttatnno. 

^ ’Amrrnan Stuiro, «»t Hannntg Oiiniah. Pj snmso 
Anvtstmv Hicttur Nt», I nr |*i sssiiso 

CtoMSftsMo^v Iis CtisfffiMtnis ssio ft .sr.titt.v >(;hnago 
ASPth nxin) iho mnrv t»f HI |44fnung agrnun 
rr|Hittrtt that tiiih ** |irr tnu **( thr (otintusshno hart 
Irgoiafttis 'irisniK as njrml»rts Chiri rsrtufur 

tahttaU, howrsrr. s^'jvnl as rs otftMo mrin!»ri«i SH |»rr 
trnf of thr timr. 


in its consideration of [Kdicy matters by mak- 
ing sfHH'ial reports on their implications for 
long-range planning. Occasionally, it is desira- 
ble for the planning commission to hold a 
joint meeting with the governing body for tits- 
cussion of basic planning objec tives. 

In some local governments the planning 
coiuiutssion and staff have been given an al 
most inde(H*ndent j[K>licy making role in an 
effort to protect the cornjirehensive plan from 
presumably imwarranted and ill advised action 
by an unsympathetic goveriuiig bcHly, Thus, 
the governing fiody may be retjutied by statute 
tu sufrmit projH>sc*d impnivemeiits or changes 
in zoning to the planning tommissit^n ft»r recom 
mendatitm; if the tommission retomtiieiuls dts 
approval, tfu* governing body is retpiiml r<* 
follow this retommemlafion unless it musters ,t 
two ttiirds tu three ftmrths majority viue ta 
tiverride. 

If city planning is iumeived of as the kind at 
linestaff activity tiudinetl in these pages, how 
ever, the granting tif such autheuity to ttie 
planning tommissitm is detidedly inappropri 
ate. In the Umg lun suth intle|H'iuleut tletision 
making jiower will prcnlute antagonism and 
toiiftict lietween die gtiverning body ami plan 
ning tommission.** It almost ceitainly wilt dis 
ttnirage a t hise working relationship, Also it is 
tpiestiotiable jHility to impair the dectsion 
making ies{ionstbilify cif the chief exectuive 
and the governing fwidy by delegatitiu to a 
IickIv beyontl jxipular control. 

rile muth sounder way to protect the integ 
rity tif the tomjuehensive plan is to desetop 
tltise working relationships among ilte plan 
titiig agency, tiie chief executive, ami tfie gov 
erniiig body. Mutual confitleme and ies|ieti 
are likely to Ih- more effective s.deguaids than 
legal fotmalittes 

kit vrioN to CoMMtMiv la smtisiue 
wo lilt kt lu tc; 

iVrhaps no nthvi atfivitv of gcnernmeitf is 
more im|>orfanf to die public rfiait mbatt plan 
ning, In die fust place, wliile all |iersons in the 
communiis have a stake in tile effectiveness of 

** I>«IC4llJ It Urhstrr. t fUiSS 1*1 SSNCS*. Xfl 
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planning, many have particular interests that 
are affected by planning decisions. Private or- 
ganizations of many kinds, representative of 
different community groups and interests, seek 
to press their case before official bodies. As in 
other areas of governmental activity, the citi- 
zen is the ultimate policy-maker, setting broad 
community goals and directions to guide urban 
growth. 

But in contrast to many areas of local gov- 
ernment policy, development is actually accom- 
plished through countless private actions— 
decisions, for example, on how to use certain 
plots of land, what kind of building to erect, 
when to decide traffic is so bad that commuting 
to work by car should be abandoned in favor of 


public transport or car pools. Public planning 
works toward its objective of planned urban 
growth by attempting to influence and coordi- 
nate these private decisions. How an official 
planning agency acts toward the community, 
therefore, is most important, for this relation- 
ship may have an impact on the whole process 
of putting plans into effect. The objectives of 
this relationship are to promote public under- 
standing of the planning process, public partic- 
ipation in the setting and continuing review of 
development goals, and public insight into the 
consequences of specific plans and proposals 
for individual interests and actions. An exten- 
sive discussion of these relationships is pro- 
vided in Chapter 20. 




The Local Plamiing Ageiuy: 
Internal Administration 


HI 1 1 HMAii Ki s!‘<>Nsinn It Y of a Itual plan 
liing y is ti) influt’iuc a4 linns taken njioti 
llte mvimninenr. riiese attinns art* taken by 
ntheis: t!u* Uwa! legislative btuly, the tliief e\ 
e<uttve. the <i|Hnatinji; departtitents; tjthei lev 
els of j^uverninent: cite private set tin 
investuis, builders, business, iiulustiy, institu 
tinns, laniilit*s. The indueme is Imnii^lit to 
l>ear at varinus tiuu^ranges (Itin^* midtile, 
slum) aittl spate stales (metrnjKilitan, ttniiuy. 
tity, ilistritt, pnijetf), The pay ed! is ar die 
final step <d prujetl e\etutitm. whetltet the 
ptiijett is an expressway intenhange. a fat lniv 
t»r sfitippinj^ tenier, a transit systeni. a stfuHi!, a 
linuse, tir a relialdlitated lenetuent. I be meas 
ure nf tdfettive Itna! planning aduunistratitin 
is the tnthestratitm tif all <4 tlie a^eiuy's atfivi 
iit‘s for inaxiimnn inllueiue <»n eath <4 the 
tie* ision making at ttns, 


Agency A<iivifie?i 

I he list tif working* atfiviiies <4 the normal 
planning »n 5 Ciu\ is a tetapiiulafitm td most <4 
the tliapters <4 this Itook, Manv of the attisi 
ties ate inantlatorv that is. tfms ate usuallv 
imjrosetl by statute, tbaitet, or ottltuame; oib 
eis, tb<nn*Ii nut so fminali/ed, ate tustomais 
anti netf^ssarv. ft is ustdid to suit out a tspnal 
list of these attisities fjv ttmrtani;i\ as follous; 

A, / /darmoii; tieipurin^' a lon>* 

lotil aheatl. floiu la to *41 sraisi the 


tiet isitm makers tt» bt' influemetl at tliis lange 
are fonnally t»nly tbt‘ a^ems itstdi. !»ut mfut 
mally the ttimmunify at largt*. iiubutinr; otliet 
units <4 lotal ^tnenuuent 

1 . MtlHiltltiits tU 

a. Preparation, teview ami maintetiame t»f 
the “ttimprehensive,*' '’i^enetal." oi "mastei'* 
piati. im hiding tiata toilet lion, mapping, ami 
analysts: 

b. Projet titm and evaluation: gt»al hmriula 
tinii: tlesign <4 {H4}ttes atut plan. 

t. Deusifig program ftii tairviiig e!ie geiieial 
plan itito effet t, 

DfHintuil tu tintti's 

a. Paftit ipatitm in metit»pt4itan t»r legutnal 
Itiiig range studies and planning, 

1), Preparafitm, it'view and mainten.ime tff 
*'masiei plans" ftir s|ietial areas, nrighbtn 
htanls, <»r I timimmiiies; 

t Pieparatitm, review ami maintenaiue *4 
ttiy utile plans ftir s|>etial fum turns, tn greater 
detail titan llie geneial plan ovg . sssiem <4 fire 
stafitms. <*i <4 t4! street parkings , 
if Setviting of tivtt paint Ipation ill lU’igb 
fioilMMiti oi tiiy uitle planning, 

e. Pnblit edmatioii on planning pitiblrms, 
neetis. aims, ami Itmg range prtiposals 

li MuUilr onige idunmn^^ finsohing at 
fions to tie deuded ujuiti nt*u, ultitb udl take 
efiei t tilt the grtiund in ftom 1! to |0 veai si thf^ 
det isitm makers to fie influemetl air jinmaiih 
ibe legislative btitlv. ami alsu the ihtef e\ei u 
live ni the extent that be influent es legislanvi* 
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policy; but secondarily the “power structure*’ 
of the community whose concurrence or initia- 
tive is vital to major political or economic deci- 
sions. 

1. Mandatory activities (usually, not al- 
ways) : 

a. Capital improvement programming — the 
annual preparation of a 5- or 6-year schedule 
for land purchase and public investment, with 
recommendations on financing as well as tim- 
ing, location, and character. 

b. Zoning studies, both initial preparation 
and periodic comprehensive revision of the reg- 
ulations and map, also amendments to the 
text of the regulations. 

c. Similar initial preparation and periodic 
revision of subdivision standards and regula- 
tions. 

d. Renewal studies, specifically participating 
in (but not dominating) community renewal 
program preparation: identification of renewal 
areas, determination of development stand- 
ards, use changes, etc. 

2. Optional activities: 

a. Initiating or participating in the framing 
of other programs or systems of community 
action, whether governmental, civic, private- 
sector, or hybrid; for example a comprehensive 
housing program, an economic development 
program, a “community action” program re- 
lated to poverty, discrimination, or education. 

b. Involvement in policy reformulation in 
fields which exert impact upon the physical 
fabric of the community but are not specifi- 
cally “physical,” such as real estate taxation 
policy, transportation, and utility rates. 

c. Involvement in formulating or drafting 
legislation — local or state — ^related to the ac- 
complishment of local planning objectives, 
such as revision of a state zoning enabling act 
or designing of a system of architectural con- 
trols. 

d. Involvement in intergovernmental coop- 
erative relationships in middle-range program- 
ming or planning, such as transportation plan- 
ning. 

e. Public education again. 

C. Short-range planning (shifting further 
the base of operations from the general, 


broad-scale, or policy-and-program level to 
immediate action on the ground) : the deci- 
sion-makers to be influenced are to a lesser 
degree the legislative body in its day-to-day 
acts, but primarily the operating arms of local 
(and other) government and the “families and 
firms” composing the private sector. 

1. Mandatory activities: 

a. Mandatory referrals: the study and re- 
port, with recommendations (which may have 
legal force or may be merely advisory) , cover- 
ing a wide range of immediate actions by the 
local legislative body or by administrative 
agents of the local or other government, and 
including most importantly: 

(1) Zoning map amendments (amendments 
to the text of zoning or of other regulatory 
controls are considered “middle-range”) ; 

(2) Urban renewal projects; 

(3) Public land acquisitions or sales; 

(4) Public works projects, ranging from an 
express highway to a playground comfort sta- 
tion. 

b. Subdivision control, the review and (in 
many states) final approval of new land subdi- 
visions, often involving substantial discretion 
to require plat changes, reservations or dedica- 
tion of land for recreation as well as streets, 
preservation of trees or natural features, etc. 

c. Zoning administration, which may in- 
clude review of permit applications, staff ser- 
vices to the board of appeals, advisory reports, 
and, in some states, final approval on special- 
permit uses or site-plan review. 

d. Occasionally, advisory or even regulatory 
controls over “civic art” — statuary, the archi- 
tecture of public buildings, the design of street 
furniture. 

2. Optional activities: 

a. Special projects or studies for immediate 
action, often undertaken by the planning 
agency because it contains professional skills 
not present elsewhere in the city hall, even 
though the task is properly not city planning 
in the pure sense; e.g., site development design 
for public off-street parking facilities to serve a 
business district, or the redesign of a state high- 
way department’s express highway project to 
preserve “community values.” 

b. Advice to the chief executive, on adminis- 
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traiivc acts. siu!i as t!u‘ timing uf cnmrattH for 
projtH t plan prej>araiion or the ihoico of archi- 
tf< ts for a public building; or on |K)litual at ts» 
such as vt*UH‘s, legislative messages* or e%'en 
sjH*et hes. 

c, Involvement with the legislative btHly, 
such as attendance at committee hearings utul 
touiuil meetings, both t<i answer official tjues* 
titms anti defentl agemy recommemlatitins, and 
to tleveh^p untlerstaiuling atul rapjKnt. 

tl. Participation in current munittpal atb 
ministration, such as representathm on a traffic 
control committee* or an interagency recreation 
coordinatiem committee. 

e. Public itddntiation and educatioti. rang* 
ing from newsletters and displavs cm current 
progratns to stall participation in civic affairs. 


Organi/acioti and AUcKatioii of Work 

A tiasit fact of plaiming agency life is that 
there is never emnigh manpower or monc*y to 
do all tliat sfundd f>e done when it sliotdd Ih* 
done, f’he probletu is to devise metlunls and 
structures wliitli will accomplish not necessar^ 
ily as mm it work as pissilde fnit raifier as 
«*tfec tivc* work as {Ktsstble. I'fus fias its bearitig 
on staff orgaiii/ation as well as on work 
prcjgiam priorities. 

laM s oi Ai'iiicmit v 

Regardless <»f liow a staff is orgatti/ed. it is 
essential that tliete be cleat lines of atithority 
and responsifnlity. Where tfte agency is a de 
partment tor staff) under a comintsston oi 
t>oard, tlteir relative roles need to 1 h’ sltarply 
drawn. The boatd should lie liiintc cl, or shottld 
limit itself, f<» matteis of jHilicy and icc cjfficial 
c»r major dec isions. Its admitustrativr authorits 
should tie com enttated in a stjigle agency e\e« 
tttive, ustially the planning diieteot. It is in 
tolc*rafile for a lioard. or any mendier of if. to 
go aronnd its e?o*<utive to give orders to a 
inemfier of fus staff. In lim^ witfi this piimiple 
is the uisdeun of designating this executive as 
rx ofluto bo.nd secietaiy; otherwise confusion 
is itjevitafile f I his set of lelattonships fie 
tween tfte board arid its staff ftead, treptning 
for wotkafiilitv a state of mutual resj^nt and 


confidence, is a strong argument to cxemjit the 
planning director from civil service tenure.) 

I he same kind of clarity is needed withiti 
the staff. In an agency composcHl largely of 
professionaMevel jH*rsotmeh morale reejuires 
significant delegation of initiative and sense of 
res|Kmsil)ility. but wdtlumt any sac rifice of an 
thotity or evasion of final resjKmsifnlity, (Lx* 
tent of initiative of course varit's with job 
level.) In brief, a staff works Inst wheik its 
director sfuudders tlie blame for any staff error 
wfuch lie lets get past him to the board (or the 
outside) . fmt ;uknowlc*dges tlie c redii for mu 
cessful units c)f staff work. 

rhere may lie a usefid distiiu tion f»etw<*en 
lines of administrative authoriiv and of teclini 
cal responsifiility. Lor example, a large offue 
may have a clerical jkioI or a drafting jiotit. 
memfiers of which take their orders on the task 
in hand from a professional to wfiom they air 
ctirrently and temjHiraiily assigned, but deal 
with an othce manager or a chief draftsman on 
matters of vacation schedule and the like, 

Lttxinu.tiv OI OerHvrioN 

I fie multiplicity of the usual wotk piogram 
lecjuires that there will he more units of wotk 
to fie carried on toiuurrentiy than tfiere can Im' 
divisions of tfie staff. I his in turn lecjutirs tfiat 
each division be so M*t uj> that it tan laity on 
several tasks at the same time. I fiis suggests 
clear assignments of rc*sponsttnlity for each task 
to some one {«*rsori, and also a sensitivitv in the 
current scheduling of fiodi (H*isonnet and tasks 
to vaiying pressures for priority. 

Lveii in an agency orientccl to the tong, shtw 
future, it is im{iossibtr fet foresre and to sche*! 
ule emrrgeiuy demands ujion thr agency 
llieifdoie both stall and schedule must tetain 
a measure* tjf adjustafitlity , SpeiifuaUv. the staff 
orgarii/ation must lie loose enough to allow 
rrsfniffling of teams without loss of either 
wasfetl wink or morale 

Li I It u Nc V 

In a staff of *in\ si/c*, a dtviston of tabor is 
essential to elht irm v At the nM*st tibvions 
level, jobs must be .tllocaled actordnig to skills, 
fspists tvpe and tiraftsmen draft Lven at fins 
level of dematc aticui, however, there ts a thal 
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lenge to use each person at his highest skill, 
and to devise ways of rematching jobs and 
skills. Planning offices for many years, in their 
striving for professionalization, have tended to 
use professionally qualified personnel to per- 
form tasks which with ingenuity could be re- 
formulated and handed down to subprofes- 
sional personnel who are less costly and less 
rare. (Efforts in this direction should be ac- 
tively pursued, not only by individual plan- 
ning agencies but also by appropriate national 
organizations. Such efforts should be parallel 
to, but certainly not in substitution of, the 
strenuous efforts currently being made by plan- 
ners to learn to use the computer.) 

Staff Structure 

Many alternatives are available for the division 
of staff into groups for handling separable ele- 
ments of the work program. (See Chapter 18 
for full discussion of this matter.) Two are 
presented here, as extremes to illustrate the 
ways in which they impinge on the allocation 
of assignments and the flow of work: 

1. Division by the time-scale of agency func- 
tions as spelled out in ‘'A*’ above: a 'long- 
range planning’ ' division, perhaps backed up 
by or including a "research” group; a "pro- 
gramming” division assigned to the middle- 
range tasks; and a "projects” division to deal 
with such immediates as referrals, zoning cases, 
and subdivisions. 

2. Division by what might be called "urban 
function.” For example: a "land-use” division, 
handling long-range studies and planning, 
comprehensive zoning work, and individual 
zoning and subdivision cases; a "circulation” 
division, and a "community facilities” division, 
each similarly involved with all three of the 
time-ranges and the space-scales of its subject 
matter. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these 
two are opposite and complementary. The first 
permits the long-range work to proceed, with 
broad perspective, unhampered by the intru- 
sion of current routines; and it also allows the 
short-range operations to be handled with skill 
and efficiency. The second maintains a constant 
interplay between the long, middle, and short 
ranges, with illumination going both ways; it 


keeps the "master plan” out of the ivory tower, 
and keeps the project-review out of the rut. 

The first is clearly more "efficient,” in maxi- 
mizing the units of "product” that each man 
can produce — numbers of words in reports, for 
example. 

The second offers the probability of a higher 
quality of product, at the potential price of a 
disorderly office. A further advantage is a conse- 
quence of the hard fact that planners of imagi- 
nation, intellectual power, and creative ability 
prefer to work at the long range and often at 
the big scale, and get bored by a routine of 
project review — which nevertheless requires 
these very qualities in order to be done well 
and which, as noted at the beginning of this 
chapter, are to a large degree the “pay-off” of 
the whole planning process. The second struc- 
ture-type offers a way of assuring some of the 
attention of such planners to each of the 
time-ranges, concurrently. 

Programming and Budgeting 
Programming 

The total program of the planning agency’s 
activities, as outlined in the first section of this 
chapter, must be fitted to the agency’s resources 
of money and personnel. Since there are never 
enough of either, the allocations are a matter 
of policy — to be determined at the policy level. 
This level itself varies from city to city; in the 
usual situation it will focus on the board or 
commission, with varying participation of the 
chief administrator or the legislative body, and 
with varying leadership from the planning di- 
rector. 

At the least, the planning director will pro- 
vide technical data and advice. Very often, 
since the multiple elements of the planning 
process are not well-known to his titular supe- 
riors, he will in effect make policy by formulat- 
ing his proposal and securing validation for it 
from his board or chief executive. (This is 
similar, at a different scale of municipal man- 
agement, to a city manager forwarding to his 
city council a recommendation which, upon its 
approval, he then administers as the council’s 
policy.) 
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hi aiu event, the decisions on a plan* 

uini^ work program are ptditical in their na- 
ture rather ilian tethni<al. i o the extent that 
the jdaiining dirtHior partitipates in ihesc* deci- 
sions. he ileparcs fiiim the classical role of the 
planner as tlie tdijettive lechnital advistn wlu) 
merely tairi<‘s out the will of the tlient. ( This 
myth i>f nonresjnmsihle ohjet tivity crops up. of 
tonrse, throitglumt tlie etitire planning proc- 
ess.) 

t ranslation tif a wtitk pit»giam into a work 
sthednle. which assigns jobs to jH-rsonnel and 
sets time deadlines is a ies|Hmsihility ol the 
planning diret ten (not tlie board) . Regardless 
of the st/e of die agemv, some ac tivities will he 
ctincuriem, Of these, some will he continual, 
cat which some work must fie done ca will arise 
each week and some will he intermittem hut 
legulai. such as tlie capital tmpiovements pio 
gram which reejuires work at the same time 
evtay veai. 

Other activities can Ik’ classed as consecu 
live: mainly eU*ments of the long range or mid 
die range lyjH» which must undertaken one 
after the oflna ami tejHMted only c’veiy few 
years. Ifus is dictated partly by limitations of 
funds Ol staff. Hut it is also dictated by limtta 
lions of die ititellectua! capacity of the agency’s 
client (board, mayor, council, civic group, vot 
eis) to receive, umlei stand, and digest ihc» com 
plex ideas and the masses of words, numbers 
and drawings which consritute these products. 
'This is a major reason why a comprehensive 
plan should not In* complettdy done ovei often 
er than every five to Id Vc’ais, leaving time 
betwcTii for major ovenbaui <»f the /oning ordi 
name, for devehipmc'iu of a comimmitv te 
nevval program, and lor jnesmtalioii and defraie 
of cjtfmi large and important programs, jioli 
t ies, and issues, 

I he technical feasts fen cftoice ol empftasis itt 
the planning jnogram is the relative uigemy t)f 
planning gttidance ftu variotts phases f»f tom 
munirv devehepmeni, leased on studv and ana! 
vsis cd the planning jiiohlnns involved I his 
mav disten t tlie te\thot»k sc*t|uemc' of tec bun al 
operations, In an over sunplified evarnple, a 
small titv withouc a master plan mav neetf to 
sf, nt fiuihling a nc'W htgh school wntun die 
veal, die piamuiig agem v must choose between 


helping selec t a high scIuhiI site and lieginniug 
on a long-range* j»lan, Tlie probability is that it 
will do the community mote good, over the 
long pull, to bring comjrreliensive planning 
principles and skills to bc*ar on the school site, 
rather than let tlie school board alone and get 
a three month start on the master jdan. 

The {Hilitical basis for choice of empfiasis is 
subtly different: it consists of tfie relative cip 
jHinunity tor efhutive inllueme ujnm govern 
mental decisions and for develccping a recog 
nt/ed usefuhmss, and even {Hipulatifv. as a 
basis for continued prestige* and snpjcoit Using 
die afiove example, tf the scIuhcI boaid were 
entienchcHl, |Hditically jcowei tub and resenrful 
of outside rtmddlitig. wlnh* thc' planning 
agency was nc‘w and on pufdit tnal. die wiser 
long run sriatc*gv might lie to let the school 
boarcl make a mess of diis «cne j»io|rtt and 
procc*ecl toward ktvitig a foundafton fc»i 
iH’irer illmninattnl decisions on otiiei devedc»p 
meut issues yet to arise*. If is bv m» means 
cynical to jxiini the parallel to die dictum that 
the jHilitic ian's fust dmv is to be leeftHted, 
since thc* planning agemv is adv isoiv. its fust 
duty is to get at keep a {Hcsttion from wfucfi 
its advice* vcill fie heeded. 

Ill tiestgning ,t work progiam. the fiase fur 
tftis meld ol technical and {coin v dectstons 
must fie the estimates ol the tesuuices needed 
to jHrform the various alteruattve uiuts of 
work. Any e\j«*rienced planner know s that dus 
is almost imjKmihle, hut alvf that u must Iw* 
done. Mie dilhciilty is rii.it mrtftods of jjt-r 
forming various tasks are far front standard 
i/eii, and plaiim'ts. still dissatisfird vsidi ftini 
feihnicjnes, are constanth evjjc’uiuentuig wide 
new methods. 

I he cost of doing anvfbing m a wav ftiat u 
has never feren done fw*|oie is of course diltn ult 
to esrimate. tfn* usual eiicji is to iimlrreaiutafe 
I here ts anotfier oiciipatnmal lia/aid plan 
tiers are prone to makuig optumstu guesses 
and tfien getting riu.iugied in doing a inoie 
dt-lailed |ofi than tfiev nuemied levriv iousub 
ant vclio has ever conti acted to pi Iona a plan 
rung |i»b foi a fixed fee- is p.nnfullv aware of 
tinsi . 

I bese dillaultii-s of esniiiatton are in part to 
blame for the feiuh’Ucv of {ilaiintng agemirs to 
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fall months or years behind in completing 
some of the long-range phases of their pro- 
grams. When both immediate and long-range 
units of work prove to take longer than ex- 
pected, it is naturally the long-range tasks that 
get set aside in order to do now what must be 
done now. The delay is thus compounded. 

Until planning operations become more 
standardized, there will be no substitute in 
work-program estimating for experience, not 
only in guessing how many man-hours of what 
skills a certain task will take, but also in identi- 
fying the minimum degree of detail — as, for 
example, in a land use survey — that will gener- 
ate data adequate for its purpose but not 
wastefully redundant. 

The finally settled-upon work program must 
be formulated annually as a basis for budget 
requests. It must be designed to permit modifi- 
cation, not merely after the budget is adopted 
(too often at a lower amount than was asked) 
but in the course of the year when the unex- 
pected happens. 

No rule of thumb is known as to what pro- 
portions should go to what functions; ob- 
viously there will be wide variations from place 
to place and time to time. Perhaps, however, it 
is worth reporting a judgment on the average 
allocations for a planning agency that is es- 
tablished in effective contact with the commu- 
nity and the rest of the government and en- 
gaged in all of the activities that make up an 
on-going planning program. 

Taking all of the resources of the agency as 
100 per cent (either manhours or dollars — 
these figures are not sensitive enough to distin- 
guish a difference) , probably 10 to 15 per cent 
goes to internal administration: correspond- 
ence, board-meeting agenda and minutes, sup- 
plies and bookkeeping, personnel records and 
management, attendance at council committee 
meetings, and the like. Another 10 to 15 per 
cent will go to what might be called public 
education (though this is not merely advertis- 
ing the agency's product, rather an essential 
ingredient to the development and mainte- 
nance of a dialogue between the community 
and the planners, the consequence of which is 
“citizen participation") . 

This leaves, say, 75 per cent for the technical 


elements of the planning program. Referring 
back to the time-scale sorting of activities listed 
in the first section of this chapter, the long- 
range tasks will take about 10 per cent, occa- 
sionally 15 per cent, and rarely as much as 20 
per cent. Middle-range planning may range 
from 25 to 35 per cent, occasionally 40 per cent. 
Short-range activities, then, occupy the bal- 
ance — a normal 35 per cent, rarely less than 30 
per cent, and often 40 per cent. 

This balance, with the largest share of tech- 
nical effort going into short-range effort and 
the smallest into long-range, is not merely a 
reflection of the outside pressures and demands 
upon the agency. It is also a fair picture of the 
relative importance of the three time-scales, re- 
cognizing however that each must be repre- 
sented and exercising its influence upon the 
other two. 

Budgeting 

The planning agency's budget is, of course, 
completely interrelated with its work program, 
which determines the request and then is 
bound by the appropriation. It is a critical 
point of contact between the planning agency 
and the official decision-makers — the city's 
chief administration and council. It limits 
what the agency can accomplish. Further, it 
expresses what the decision-makers want and 
expect from the planners. Budget policies are 
thus significant elements of a municipality's 
planning policy. 

Only in the smaller and more backward cit- 
ies and towns is there any longer a question of 
whether to spend money on planning; instead 
the question has become how much. There still 
remains, however, a too-widespread misconcep- 
tion about what such money is for. The federal 
“701" program of aid to local planning has 
been administered, in most states and in Wash- 
ington, in such a way as to foster this miscon- 
ception because such funds have been available 
only to finance the long- and middle-range 
tasks, which as was indicated above amount to 
only about half the total needed technical 
planning effort. 

It is of course very true that a municipality 
which has never had a planning program needs 
an extra spurt of expenditures to get started. 
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But the risk has been that such inexperienced 
communities have not recognized the nature of 
this initial boost and have deluded themselves 
that, by buying a plan (at two-thirds off) , they 
have assured themselves of the benefits of plan- 
ning. 

Thus, even in those municipalities which 
have not previously spent money on planning, 
it should be made clear to those being asked to 
appropriate funds that this is not a lump-sum, 
one-shot proposition. Of course they cannot 
and will not commit future appropriations. 
But they, and the planning agency, must recog- 
nize that this initial appropriation will have 
been thrown away if the activities which it 
finances do not succeed in earning the right to 
continued support. 

The availability to small municipalities of 
“701” aid does offer great hope of accomplish- 
ing exactly this. The initial quantity of plan- 
ning output is much out of proportion to the 
city’s own dollar input. It ought to be able to 
establish the usefulness of planning services. 
But there is another pitfall. Dazzled by the 
two-to-one matching federal dollars, the munic- 
ipalities 'tend to put all of these first, unknowl- 
edgeable, tentative appropriations into the 701 
pot, leaving nothing to get started on the 
short-range planning work. Experience indi- 
cates that it is far wiser to hold out some of the 
local funds for meeting current and continuing 
planning problems even though the remainder 
will match fewer federal dollars and command 
a smaller total effort on the long-range studies. 

It would be hazardous to suggest a rule of 
thumb for what it costs to get a city well 
started which has had no planning before. Not 
only are there great differences for different 
sizes and kinds of city; there are also differences 
in the appropriate initial mix among long, 
middle, and short range studies, and in the 
most effective strategy in speeding up or 
stretching out the completion of major units of 
work in keeping with the community’s capacity 
to absorb the planners’ output and stay on top 
of their progress. Before World War II, the 
figure commonly bandied about was $1 per 
capita. Inflation would at least double this. Per 
capita costs go down with population and up 
with complexity and with extended time (that 


is, it costs more to spread a master plan over 
three years than to make the same plan in one, 
even though it may be much wiser to take the 
longer time) . Thus we might risk a guess that 
the cost of the initial getting-started push, over 
and above the annual planning expenditures 
from the beginning henceforward, might range 
between $1 and |5 dollars per capita. 

Rules of thumb for the annual costs of con- 
tinuing planning operations are a trifle less 
hazardous. The American Society of Planning 
Officials annually reports the planning expend- 
itures of U.S. and Canadian cities by size range. 
To translate these current averages into norms 
would require determining which of these cit- 
ies is spending enough! To appraise the qual- 
ity, and hence adequacy, of a local planning 
program requires achieving real acquaintance 
with the city and many interviews; this has not 
been systematically performed. Furthermore, 
some of these cities are also served by county or 
metropolitan planning programs, or other asso- 
ciated activities, while others spend all their 
money on planning through the reporting 
agency. 

The reported expenditures are primarily sal- 
aries plus consultant fees; they rarely include 
costs of office space, employee benefits, or other 
overhead costs. With these cautions. Table 19-1 
lists the ranges in per capita expenditures for 
1964 (the most recently published tabulation) , 
and in the last column this author’s judgment 
of the range of median expenditures that might 
be “adequate” (influenced by the 10 to 15 per 
cent increase in planners’ salary rates from 
1964 to 1966) . 

Such figures as the above may help in de- 
fending a budget request; they are clearly not 
presented as a point of beginning in preparing 

it. By the same token the work program, which 
is the starting point for the budget, should 
itself serve as a defense. “These are things that 
need doing, and they will cost this much.” 

Almost every municipality has its own form 
for its budget, determined by the agency in 
charge of such matters, which the planning 
agency must follow. A typical “line-item” 
budget will include amounts for the following 
items: 

1. Salaries (preferably a lump sum, some- 
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Table 19-1 


Per Capita Expenditure Comparisons 


Cities (ASPO survey) : 

1964 Per Capita Expenditures 

“Adequate” 

Population Class 

Range 

Median 

Central Range 

Over 1,000,000 

.10- .54 

.26 

.40 - .60 

500,000 - 999,999 

.19 - 1.30 

.42 

.50- .75 

250,000 - 499,999 

.27 - 1.84 

.55 

.60- .90 

100,000 - 249,999 

.17 - 1.80 

.55 

.70 - 1.10 

50,000 - 99,999 

.23 - 3.88 

.60 

.80 - 1.40 

25,000 - 49,999 

.06 - 2.82 

.72 

1.00 - 1.80 

10,000 - 24,999 

.06 - 2.89 

1.01 

1.20 - 2.30 


times a list of positions and salaries) . 

2. Contractual services (including consult- 
ants, ASPO Planning Advisory Service, etc.) . 

3. Materials and supplies (paper and pen- 
cils, blueprinting, typewriter repair, perhaps 
also telephone and postage) . 

4. Publication expenses (ranging from the 
cost of a ‘^public notice” in the newspaper to 
printing of major report) . 

5. Transportation (local costs such as mile- 
age for field trips, also expenses for staff and 
board members to attend planning confer- 
ences) . 

6. Agency memberships (as in a state federa- 
tion of planning agencies) . 

Traditionally, budget estimates, justifica- 
tions, and correlative accounting controls have 
provided the framework for common under- 
standing of the budgetary process. Thus in 
most cities and counties the budget has been 
considered primarily as a financial control. De- 
partments submit expenditure estimates stated 
in monetary terms and documented by mate- 
rials, supplies, equipment, and personnel (po- 
sitions and salaries) . In recent years, however, 
more progressive jurisdictions have begun to 
tie costs more specifically to work performed 
through the “performance budget.” 

In broad terms performance budgeting is a 
program planning process which stresses func- 
tions, activities, and projects that focus upon 
end results. It supplements traditional budget- 
ing by placing more emphasis on program 
analysis. To do so more effort must be devoted 
to cost accounting and manhour records upon 
which more sophisticated budget estimates and 
justifications can be built. 


For the planning agency the performance 
budget can be built on clearly defined catego- 
ries of agency operations stated in terms of 
projects, programs, and end results. Staff time, 
both professional and nonprofessional, well 
may be the major cost element since materials, 
supplies, postage, etc., make up only a small 
portion of the typical planning agency budget. 

Since personnel services make up most of 
what a planning agency can offer, time sheets 
will be needed for allocation of work to pro- 
jects and programs. Some professionals may 
consider time sheets beneath their dignity, but 
they are essential both for internal review and 
for effective budget estimates and justifications. 

Unfortunately the need for agency programs 
is usually not as clear to the appropriators as it 
is to the agency. A number of arguments may 
need to be marshaled, in explanation of these 
needs. The most expedient, and the most fool- 
ish even when true, is that such and such a 
document is required for city eligibility for 
such-and-such state or federal aid. Yet a num- 
ber of planning programs initiated under just 
this cynical aegis have succeeded in earning 
continued support in later years. 

The standard set of arguments for the long- 
range benefits of planning is a weary litany, yet 
substantially true and often effective. Though 
it may be regrettable to the planner as an 
idealist, the case for the economic benefits from 
planning is especially relevant when it is 
money that is being asked for. For example: 

•Conservation or enhancement of the tax 
base 

Protection of residential areas 
Stabilization of business and industry 
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• Assuraiui* of maxinium icmiii for vapital 

Advarut* laiul accjuisitiou 
Pn»jK*r gcograpliual iiitmclatitHi of public* 
works 

Sound priority sdicclulc 
Improvnl ([uality of [jubltc services edu* 
( atiott, etc . 

• I’diminatioii cd excc^ssive tax Intrdens 
Slum elimination 

KHitic iuv of operation of systetas of public 
svrvHvs 

(>id«*ih dc^velujiinent of new areas for 
ininiiuuiu public inainienance 

•Contributions to the t*<onotui< base 

l‘,m ouragetnem t»f industrial develojmient 
Ibtisperiiy of businc^ss areas 

• lmprt»vements o! the safety and convenience 

of transportation 

Highwavs, transit, parking, and tlu‘ii inter 
telatton 

• imptovement of living iomtitious 

Rc'stdential neighboiltood inipiovenu‘nt 
Redc'ation ateas 

<!onv<’ni<*n< e of shopping and einptciyment 
Vmenity 

In additicni to these long range generalities, 
shot let tattge benefits can be claimetl There 
are aids to the etfuiency ot elfec tivc‘ness of gov 
emmental o|K*rations, stub as capital imprem* 
inent piograminittg, cont inning advice on legis 
lative and administiattve relerials, and s|HHiaI 
studies and sei vices, Atul theie ate usually sjh* 
tihe slituf tange probhnns f<» be aftackcal in the 
ptoposed work progiain, sneh as traffic oi park 
ing bolt h*nc*t ks, /ontitg son* sjiots. scftool lota 
tion. and urban renewal, 

Effective tactics hn [nesenlittg and defend 
ing budget icHpiests tnusf differ. Most effective 
aie prciofs t»f gc-iiihue f>enefits realized fioin 
woik in pic’vicnts wmis; for esample ifiotn a 
real case) , fbioujdt it^ adviccMui the disjHfsition 
of tax tlelincjtcent lots, the planning agents fiatl 
sased the cits noire titan the entile plattning 
fuidgf r in accpniing title tu net tled plavgiountl 
sites at less tbait ntaiket pritts It tfir agents is 
promising fiuure benefits ft* fir deliverrd. It 
must ha\t' ,» rrtoitl of fuifdling sntb pomiises 
in the past If it tlanus titt/en suppiit for the 
utirk if pioposrs to do. tlet }ai atiotis b\ tiozen 


grtuips at liudget hearings will be beljiftd and 
it is not beneatli the digttity of a platming 
director or board chairmati to solicit such dec 
larations. 

Finally and most c learly, the advance acc ept 
ante by executive and legislaitve leadership of 
tfie need for the planning program, and there 
fore tor its budget, is likely to fie c*sseniial 
Securing tfiis acceptance is a {Hilitical ojxna 
turn. This fact underlines the further fact that 
platming is neither above nor apart from jmli 
tics. Not only in winning snpjHut for its plan 
ning pro|H>sals. Imt evc‘n in attpttriug tlie le 
sources to enable it to develop projiosals, the 
planning agency works tfuciugb j«dtiical pro* 
esses. 


Staff Management 

I’fte ptevious sections have stressed tfie imjHii 
tatice of tontimumsness of plamtittg ojit-ra 
lions, dbe corollary imjKiriaiue of totttmuity 
of plannittg jiersotmel should Ik* obvious. In 
primipte then, if a mtmtcipality can afford 
even one full time professiottal emjilovee, a 
{HTittanetn staff is the prefeiable wav of pi*i 
curing planning services, 

fNr Of- (aiNst t l AMs 

Many munitipalities, Imwever, catmtii, or wdl 
not. s|H’nd tftat mtitft every year A geneial 
constdtant IS an alternative It is a j«ior aitei 
native on a one shea basis, tun tlirie are mativ 
ctinsultanis who offer tonfinuing services in tfee 
full range* of planning at rtvittes For a small 
town, a few visits a tnonth plus some wotk tn 
the consultant's home tifftce mav meet thr tin 
gtang staff tieeds of flte planning agency 

For the next latget < lass of mimic ipahtv. a 
mix of jietmanent staff plus a consultani on 
a continuing basts mas prove most rffntent A 
one or two man staff is inevitafdv hmited, tt 
contains mi sjic’cialist Furiliermore, due to ibf* 
acute shoitage of plantiets. sin It a staff is often 
cjuiie voting and of limited expiiemr liui il 
these rrsfiiiicrs .ife bac ksrcip|if'd bv as htfle as 
one dav a motitli of visits fjv an exjietietnrd 
tonsulfanr. dir i|iiality of platming jutifotm 
amecan f*e veiv high itideed 
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As the city and its planning staff get larger, 
its composition can be enriched to include spe- 
cialists and will be strengthened by including 
older and more experienced planners. Even in 
very big cities, however, there may still be a use 
for the consultant — ^if only once a year with his 
visit serving as the occasion for the staff to 
think over what it is doing and take stock of its 
processes and progress. An isolated group of 
professionals, often with no one in the city 
outside the planning staff who speaks their 
technical language, needs the intellectual stim- 
ulus of occasional informed outside attention 
to their activity. 

Two other valid roles remain for consult- 
ants. One is to provide specialized advisory 
services on tasks not continuous enough to war- 
rant a staff specialist. A familiar example is the 
market analyst for a particular renewal project, 
or the demographer for population forecasts, 
or the economist for economic base projec- 
tions; these are advisers from related profes- 
sions. Examples from within the city planning 
field might be the adviser on contemporary 
zoning techniques working with the permanent 
staff on a major zoning overhaul, or a specialist 
on planning-agency structure, procedure, and 
work program. 

The other valid role is that of the consultant 
as contractor rather than purely adviser, 
brought in to provide supplementary staff ser- 
vines for a short period to complete some big 
unit of work — a land use survey, for instance, 
or some other crash program. Consultant firms 
have staff resources that can be efficiently de- 
ployed in one city or another, but the perma- 
nent staff cannot be temporarily doubled and a 
year later cut in two. Indeed, with professional 
shortages what they have been and will be in 
the foreseeable future, even modest increases in 
staff take a long time for the municipality to 
implement. 

Thus the basic principle that a locality's con- 
tinuing planning services can best be provided 
by its own permanent salaried staff does not 
exclude the use of consultants, so long as the 
spirit of the principle is honored. The key to 
this spirit is that, if there is any staff at all, the 
technical responsibility for the planning pro- 
gram rests in its head — the planning director. 


Consultants cannot be built into local govern- 
ment; their work is inevitably advisory. It fol- 
lows that they should operate as advisers to the 
planning director and should deal with the 
agency through him, not directly with the board 
or commission. (The sole exception would be 
the administrative study where the director's 
job is one of the things being examined.) 

Procedures for selecting and engaging a con- 
sultant have been well spelled out by the 
American Institute of Planners (reprinted in 
the annual membership roster of the AIP) . In 
summary, planning consultants are profession- 
als for whom it is unethical to bid on a job. 
The client should select the consultant first 
and then negotiate both the precise scope of 
the work to be done and the method and 
amount of payment. In view of the extreme 
difficulty of knowing in advance exactly how 
much work of what kind will prove necessary, 
the most flexible arrangement is the most satis- 
factory for both consultant and client. 

Personnel Selection 

For the permanent salaried staff, most cities 
have standard practices for job classifications, 
salary rates, etc., which are uniform through- 
out that city's services. But they are so different 
from city to city that any description must be 
general. 

Subprofessional categories are relatively uni- 
form: secretary, stenographer, typist; senior 
and junior clerk; senior and junior draftsman. 
Professional categories are not at all uniform: 
Planner I, II, and III may start numbering at 
the top in one place and at the bottom in 
another. Both categories are now generally 
under civil service, but the methods of selec- 
tion vary widely. 

Methods of measuring qualifications for 
professional titles, however, are developing 
strong similarities. For the lowest professional 
level a college degree is normally required, and 
probably specified to be in a relevant field (tra- 
ditionally architecture, landscape architecture, 
and civil engineering; now also often econom- 
ics, sociology, and government) . Often, and 
properly, relevant experience may be substi- 
tuted for the college degree. An undergraduate 
degree, however, is clearly not a professional 
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qualification. More and more jurisdictions add 
the requirement of a master’s degree in plan- 
ning, for which two or three years’ planning 
experience may be substituted. 

Fully professional status would seem to re- 
quire not only advanced training but also su- 
pervised experience; this is the standard which 
has developed in other professions and is re- 
flected in the membership rules of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners. Appropriate termi- 
nology might call a position requiring only a 
bachelor’s degree preprofessional; one requir- 
ing a graduate planning degree junior pro- 
fessional; and only with the addition of two 
years of further planning experience would 
the professional steps begin. 

The number of steps of course varies with 
the size of the staff and the complexity of its 
organization. No staff should have less than 
one professional, as just defined (when a 
one-man-staff agency employs a planning- 
school graduate with no experience, both the 
agency and the graduate are taking grave 
risks) . As more people are added, more levels 
are reasonable, both above and below that 
threshold. ASPO reports as many as seven 
professional levels in the largest agencies. 
Usually the levels are differentiated by two- or 
three-year increments of successively more re- 
sponsible planning experience; the upper-level 
jobs in a big agency might thus require 15 to 
20 years of experience. 

In an old and slowly-growing profession such 
prolonged experience requirements might be 
reasonable. In city planning, they are not. It is 
not only that there are too few planners to fill 
the job openings. It is also that there have been 
too many instances of relatively young plan- 
ners performing competently and even bril- 
liantly in top positions, from which such rules 
would have excluded them. Professional tech- 
niques and planning-school curricula are devel- 
oping so rapidly that younger men are not 
infrequently more competent than older ones. 

Such an observation makes it clear that selec- 
tion criteria based solely on objectively mea- 
surable and generalized qualifications are not 
likely to be adequate. (It is the tragedy of the 
civil service movement that, for administrative 
and professional positions, they never have 


been adequate.) In a large staff with many 
purely technical tasks to perform, such meas- 
ures may be more valid. But in a small staff, 
and in those positions in a large staff involving 
supervision or contacts outside the agency, 
there are equally important qualities of person- 
ality and character that are independent of 
age, of training, and even of experience. It is a 
very rare civil service operation that is capable 
of identifying and weighing all these factors. 

These are among the reasons why the plan- 
ning director should not be under civil service 
(others were cited earlier in this chapter) . He 
may nevertheless be required to have certain 
professional qualifications; in some cities these 
are specified in the city charter. 

In line with the principles of staff organiza- 
tions set forth previously, the planning director 
should be the “appointing authority” for the 
agency’s staff, rather than the board or commis- 
sion. His latitude of choice may be broad or 
narrow, depending on local civil service proce- 
dures. It usually consists at least of selecting 
any one of the top three qualified candidates. 
The table of organization he will be seeking to 
fill will in large measure be of his own making, 
the product of the work program translated 
into personnel requirements. 

Salary levels are normally specified outside 
the agency, by the legislative body or some 
special board. For planners these levels result 
from the interaction of local practices, and 
rates set for other professional personnel, the 
national supply, and the highly competitive 
market. The base rate is perhaps the salary 
offered a freshly graduated master’s degree re- 
cipient with no experience save of a summer 
internship; this rate has risen about $300 per 
year for the past decade, and in 1966 hovered 
around $8,000 (with regional variations up 
and down) . 

In the light of this inflationary spiral, the 
serious problem has been to increase the rates 
of more senior professionals to keep ahead of 
the newcomers. No valid rules of thumb can 
prescribe increases due both to merit and sen- 
iority. The ceiling of course is probably the 
salary of the planning director which in turn 
depends on his status in the municipal hierar- 
chy. ASPO reports for 1964 a range of medians 
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for planning directors of about $9,500 for the 
smallest size-class of cities up to $20,000 for the 
largest. 

Personnel Practices 

Regulations dealing with vacations, sick leave, 
and holidays are normally set by civil service or 
administrative order for the entire governmen- 
tal work-force; the planning agency must con- 
form. Daily working hours are similarly uni- 
form, but may present morale problems 
between the planning office and others in the 
municipal building if the planning profession- 
als — who often must attend several evening 
meetings every week — come late in the morn- 
ing or take long lunch hours in informal com- 
pensation. This can create morale problems 
with clerical and drafting personnel also. 

One way of handling this problem is to 
formalize such “compensatory time off“ (since 
the payment of overtime is usually not the 
practice) . If someone, probably a clerk, keeps 
track of these occasions, they will be under- 
stood and not abused. 

The other way is for professional personnel 
to accept the fact that theirs is not a 35- or 
40-hour week, and that their salary rates already 
reflect the probability of overtime. Indeed, 
clock-watching is not characteristic of responsi- 
ble professionals in any field. Although a 
fair-minded planning director may set up a 
compensatory-time-off system, he will probably 
find that none of his better staff take advantage 
of it. 

Concern with matters such as these is not 
merely a matter of office and interoffice morale, 
even though this is important to the working 
capacity of a planning agency. In calculating 
how long a major task will take, it is necessary 
to realize that between 10 and 15 per cent of 
each staff-member’s “work year’’ is legitimately 
spent in vacation, holiday, or sick-time. A 
“manyear” available to produce work is much 
less than 7 or 8 hours times 5 days times 52 
weeks. 

A further inroad upon “productive” time 
which is not merely legitimate but highly de- 
sirable is time devoted to staff activities and 
in-service training. One productive practice is 
the staff meeting. For a staff of any size — say. 


larger than three or four — ^regular meetings of 
the entire staff may be effective, perhaps one 
hour each week or two hours every other week. 
Routine matters of office operation may benefit 
from these opportunities for democratic discus- 
sion. 

Even more important, especially for the mo- 
rale of the nonprofessional staff, is the inclu- 
sion of substantive discussion of work in prog- 
ress, as a builder of job understanding. In a 
staff with several divisions, devoting each meet- 
ing to the work of one division or subdivision 
fosters an awareness of the interactions of all 
the elements of the planning process that is not 
likely to be accomplished otherwise. This con- 
tributes to the technical efficiency of each 
subgroup and also puts all of the staff in a 
position to talk intelligently to outsiders (in 
the city hall or elsewhere) about an operation 
not too widely understood. 

Another kind of staff-meeting, essential in 
the larger offices, is the weekly conference of 
supervisory staff which is similarly necessary 
for substantive technical collaboration and also 
essential for job scheduling, office operation, 
and handling personnel problems. As little as a 
half-hour every week on the same day at the 
same time works far better than longer sessions 
spread further apart. 

Staff meetings are a form of in-service train- 
ing, providing not only gains in knowledge, 
skill, and morale but also ex,perience in speak- 
ing and in leading group discussions. For indi- 
vidual staff members there are many other op- 
portunities which an unimaginative planning 
director may not grasp. His assignment of jobs 
to people is one of these. It is wise to assign 
responsibilities which stretch competence; the 
gains in development of new skills and of loyal- 
ties to the work overbalance the costs in in- 
creased supervisory vigilance and in occasional 
failures. Job rotation from one staff division to 
another is another practice where the loss in 
short-term efficiency is exceeded by the gains in 
skill, worth, and morale. 

There is also training through attendance 
and participation in nonstaff meetings, which 
give a chance to observe the impact of staff 
work upon outside people. This may need to 
be selective; if an entire staff comes to sit in the 
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back row during every planning-commission 
meeting, the commission will consider this a 
waste of the budget (if the meeting is during 
working hours) . But there is every reason for 
the staff group that has worked for weeks on a 
given project to assist in its presentation to the 
commission, an official public hearing, or a city 
council meeting. Here again, this is not merely 
a morale-builder. It is an invaluable opportu- 
nity for the technical crew to learn how the 
consumers of their product react. 

Finally there is the training opportunity of 
attending and participating in professional 
groups and meetings, whether in the locality, 
or at regional or national conferences. These 
are the occasions for updating professional 
knowledge and techniques, whether through 
such annual programs as ASPO and AIP, or 
through the all-too-rare special course (as, for 
example, in electronic data processing) . In- 
creasingly public agencies are recognizing the 
value of these kinds of activities, to the extent 
of paying tuition for special courses or trans- 
portation to national conferences. At the least, 
it is recognized that attendance at such confer- 
ences is job-related and should not be taken 
out of a staff member’s vacation. 

Personnel Responsibilities 

In return for fair and enlightened treatment by 
the agency and its executive head, the staff 
member owes certain responsibilities to the of- 
fice (which are not at all unique to planning 
agencies) . These include, of course, reasonable 
levels of courtesy, toward supervisors, fellow- 
workers, and outsiders, which are necessary to 
the smooth running of any group. (Even more 
necessary is courtesy of supervisors toward sub- 
ordinates; you thank a stenographer when she 
puts on your desk the typing she is paid to do 
for you.) Promptness, diligence, consistency on 
the job, ample warning of necessary absences 
from work — these are all routine principles. 

The handling of complaints is also a prob- 
lem in any office with more than a few people. 
Complaints should come privately, directly, 
and freely to an immediate supervisor, or if the 
complaint is about him, to his supervisor. The 
staff should be aware of the right to complain, 
and do it responsibly. The need is to minimize 


griping without loss of constructive criticism. 

The temptation for municipal professional 
employees to take on “outside” work is perhaps 
greater in planning offices than in others be- 
cause of the shortage of planning professionals. 
In view, however, of the essentially fulltime 
commitment of a planning agency’s profes- 
sional personnel, a regular and steady outside 
job is clearly unfair. Occasional weekend or 
evening work may be acceptable; the first re- 
quirement is that it be undertaken only with 
the advance knowledge and consent of the 
planning director (or, in his own case, of the 
commission and perhaps also the chief admin- 
istrator) . 

Certain types of outside jobs are nevertheless 
beyond the pale. These are the ones where 
conflict of interest appears, either in fact or 
(and this is just as important) where anyone 
from a disgruntled citizen to an opposition 
newspa.per reporter might even suspect a con- 
flict. An extreme and obviously intolerable case 
would be a staff planner designing a subdivi- 
sion which would later be officially reviewed by 
his planning agency. Almost equally obnoxious 
would be to design a subdivision in an adjoin- 
ing municipality for a developer who also oper- 
ates in one’s own municipality. 

A safe approach might be that a planner 
employed by a public agency would only do 
professional work for some parallel public 
agency, and then only when there is no possi- 
ble connection or conflict of the interests of the 
two agencies. Serving as an expert witness in a 
court case in behalf of the zoning ordinance of 
a nearby town would probably be “safe.” Ad- 
vising that town on a zoning-map amendment 
of land that adjoins your own town might not. 

Beyond these potential conflicts is a profes- 
sional responsibility not to compete unfairly 
with fellow professionals in private practice. A 
planner with a fulltime salary and civil-service 
status is in a position to charge less for his 
marginal time than a consultant, who has office 
overhead to cover, must charge for his prime 
time. The ethical requirements are clear; 
professionals do not compete with each other 
on the basis of price. 

A further responsibility that besets the 
professional planning staff member, especially 
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in periods of personnel shortages, relates to 
changing jobs from one agency or one city to 
another. There is some minimum time that a 
planner should stay in one job, both so that he 
may get the greatest personal advantage of 
added experience and skill, and so that he may 
treat fairly his employer — in view of the salary 
spent during his initial training period when 
he is probably not worth it. Planning agency 
work requires this period of acculturation and 
breaking in, probably more than most other 
professions, since acquaintance with a unique 
community must be acquired as well as fami- 
liarization with local technical procedures. 
This minimum time on the job increases with 
the responsibility level. For the master’s degree 
holder with no experience, it is at least one 
year. For the planning director, it is perhaps at 
least six years (maybe four for very small cities 
and eight for very large ones) . The intervening 
levels can be interpolated. 

When the time to change jobs does arrive, 
either to seek a different type of experience or 
because the way up the ladder is blocked, the 
first responsibility is to advise the planning 
director of the intention. (It is his professional 
responsibility, in turn, to take the news grace- 
fully and even to help locate the right next 
job) . Adequate notice of departure, once the 
new commitment has been made, is essential 
and also varies with job level. At the lower 
professional levels, a month is the minimum. 
For top positions, it is not unreasonable to 
expect two or three months’ notice. 

For most professional employments, refer- 
ences are necessary. It is courteous to get ad- 
vance permission from anyone whose name is 
to be submitted as a reference. One’s immedi- 
ate past supervisor is the reference most valued 
by a prospective employer; this is reason 
enough to seek his advance sympathy for the 
intent to change jobs. 

There are of course circumstances in which 
personality conflicts or local crises cancel all 
rules about minimum time in one job and 
consent of the boss. These may range from the 
sheer incompatibility of two otherwise splen- 
did people, to ethical conflicts in which resign- 
ing, perhaps noisily, is the only honorable 
course. Future employers may regard such an 


event in one’s experience record as an asset 
rather than a liability. But a record which lists 
a series of job stands of a year or less immedi- 
ately arouses suspicion of personal or profes- 
sional responsibility. 


Ofl&ce Procedures 

It would not be appropriate to try to compress 
into this part of the chapter a manual of ofiice 
procedures common to all kinds of offices; what 
follows is an attempt to deal with matters 
somewhat special to planning agency offices 
throughout the country. 

Correspondence 

Since a planning agency achieves its effective- 
ness largely through persuasion, it is dependent 
to an unusual degree on all its points of con- 
tact with the community and the rest of munic- 
ipal government. But a planning staff is also 
likely to have a large proportion of profes- 
sional personnel, each in a special position of 
expertise on some class of planning matters. 
Thus the urgency of prompt (and courteous) 
response to correspondence is in conflict with 
the probability of a scatter of sources of in- 
formed response. This suggests the desirability 
of a clearly-understood routine of sorting and 
routing for attention, performed by someone 
with some knowledge of the substance of the 
agency’s work; along with a clearly agreed- 
upon pattern of who is to answer what kinds of 
inquiry, with what discretion to use initiative 
or seek higher approval. It also suggests the 
need to route inquiries (and their answers) to 
several other staff groups for information prior 
to filing. 

The further problem is that, with several 
responsible professionals on hand, they tend 
for personal convenience to build up separate 
files on matters they have dealt with. There is, 
however, a strong case for having only one 
central file for all correspondence, because of 
the interrelatedness of subject-matters of the 
various staff sections. The need for individual 
files can be met through extra carbons of re- 
plies, plus photocopies of original letters where 
needed. 
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the list (say. fur ASIH) Claiming Advisory Serv- 
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ways. 
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sons for the action, worded as briefly as possi- 
ble. The objectives of the form and content are 
two: first, to persuade the recipient of the re- 
port to follow its advice; second, to satisfy the 
judge (who may review less than 1 per cent of 
all such reports, but one never knows which 1 
per cent) that the action recommended is legal 
and reasonable. 

Other official acts and records include, for 
example, plat endorsements, endorsements on 
pending legislation, and endorsements on 
plans by other agencies requiring planning 
agency approval. Here, too, scrupulous adher- 
ence to legal forms is essential. Missing a date 
of action by one day may deprive the planning 
agency of its influence. 

Publications and Maps 

Communication is the essence of the planning 
agency’s exercise of its function of influencing 
the actions and decisions of others. It must 
communicate effectively with a variety of re- 
ceivers to accomplish its purposes. The pre- 
vious section dealt with formal oflSicial commu- 
nications. Whether in words or maps and 
drawings, the emphasis is necessarily upon pre- 
cision, at a possible sacrifice of ease of reading. 

At the other end of the scale are internal 
references — ^messages either to the present or to 
future staff. Here the material, verbal or 
graphic, is designed for easy technical use, 
without polish. Much of a planning agency’s 
files are filled with this sort of material: 
memos, tables, data maps, plan studies. 

Intermediate are display materials, whether 
reports or graphic displays. These fall into two 
rough groups: "'official” display, for use at 
agency meetings and public hearings, designed 
to tell a clear story, but semi-technical; and 
"popular” display, for purely educational use, 
designed for attractiveness and attention, and 
non-technical. These are essential elements of 
Chapter 20. 


Agency Meetings 

The meetings of the planning board or com- 
mission are the ceremonial culmination of the 
work of the agency. They may also constitute a 


substantive part of the total process of in- 
fluencing the community, by performing an 
educational as well as a legal function. The 
latter, however, must govern much of the su- 
perficially meaningless ritual discussed below. 
The requirements of legal procedure are by no 
means meaningless; they are a part of the cum- 
bersome but necessary apparatus by which we 
protect ourselves from arbitrary, corrupt, or 
tyrannical treatment by our government. 

Schedule of Meetings 

Official actions may be taken only at formal 
meetings, either regular or special. The time 
and place must be made public in advance to 
assure minority members of the board of their 
right to be present as well as to permit citizen 
surveillance. Regular meetings under a pub- 
lished schedule may not call for separate public 
notice; their frequency will be determined 
by the workload. Few active agencies can get 
along with less than semimonthly meetings. 
The time of day and week will be set by the 
convenience of members and other officials 
(central-city boards usually meet during work- 
ing hours, suburban boards in the evening) . 
The place should be a public building. 

Special meetings may be necessary for the 
conduct of emergency official business, but 
should be kept to a minimum. An elaborate 
system of notice to individual members and to 
the public is normally required. In addition to 
meeting the legal forms, informal telephoned 
checks and reminders may be necessary to as- 
sure a quorum. 

Unofficial meetings for informal and off-the- 
record discussions may be essential to the 
education of the board and also to the morale 
of the staff, much of whose intellectual activity 
receives scant attention in the press of official 
business meetings. There is nothing clandestine 
or unethical about such private sessions, so long 
as no formal actions are taken. They are ap- 
proximately equivalent to the caucuses which 
are essential to the operation of a legislative 
body. 

Preparation for Meetings 

The order of business at formal meetings is 
usually set by adopted rules of procedure or 
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!»y laws*/ it is lu'lpfiil to have sucli rules es* 
tahlishetl in atlvaiue ut the sjKuifu jirohlem- 
sitnatiun whit h tHtasitmaily < rujis up. The sub- 
statue ui t!ie meeun}*s, however, is set by the 
ageiula,’ preparetl hv the planning tliretitn* in 
his rule as ex titfuiu set retarv (this tumtiun, 
ittfleetl, is the main teasun lor cumlhning the 
twt> ruh*s) . 

It is iinfHiitant lor effuiem cuiuimt of meet- 
tugs that the ageiula learh the ineinlHTs in 
atlvaiue, atttnnpaniet! by siu h staff rejHUts ami 
tlraft resulutitms tliat eat h member tan \h' fa* 
miliar with the matters to U* at tetl upon. U is a 
|KN>t lvnin stall whith taimot pitnitle its btiartl 
with the let Intit al bat kgrounti necessary fttr 
attiun a few clays ahead td every meeting. It is 
alstt inevitable, howevet. that late items will 
come in retjutring emergency attiun; rules and 
schedules should aiitiiipate anti provide for 
this, 

The extent of atlvame tUstributitin of 
agenda will vary with local custom and govern 
ment structure, If. for example, the city man 
ager always attends jdantiing agency meetings, 
he should ktiow what is coming up. The press 
should also he informed, but should not re 
teive advance copies of staff lecommendations; 
the staff rejHrris to its commissttm, wltich is 
entitled to receive its reports before anyone 
else*. I his is not merely mannerly, hut prac ti 
cal; it is awkward for a hoard memlier to he 
telephoned by a re|H)itc*r Un an opiniem on a 
staff rejHirt he has not seen. 

(loNOtci or MrrnNt*s 

The main problem on meetings is 

whether they shoidd he open to the puhltc or 
in exeenttve session. In many states the law 
rccjuires public meetings. I.ven where it d«H*s 
ni»t, it is sciuittl practice, both for (he edtua 
tional value c»f ptddic attendance and lor the 
development of public confidence, I hesc tac 
tois override the alternative advantage’s ai itvv 
discussiem which can Ih’ ac c ctnipliHhed at infor 
mal meetings or tn tfu’ lair rxc^cuitve’ srwum 
allowe'd for settlenu’itt of jiciMinurl oi budgrt 
matteis, 

* 4 i4ti}|ar wf he l.iH-k, i*T 

^ raf 4 ’i4fnetr ot 41 %rr 

\rittiitt h iit tUr he l4Wi III chr A|»|#ri*aiv 


If the putdic is present, however, it is there 
to listen. It is not to take part unU'ss the hoard 
cemsiders it desirafde (as it cdten with to con 
vert a part cd its meeting formallv lU infor 
inally into a public Imaring. In most si/es cd 
cities, agency meetirigs will beiu‘ht by a large 
measure* cd informality, including a tc’adiness 
to juggle the order cd agenda items in order to 
deal first with mattt*rs <d special interest to 
citi/ens or tdfuials tn attendance, and to en 
courage them to ask ejuestiems or make state 
meats. 

ibis informality, howevet. must not and 
need not interfere with meticulous .tdfuirute 
to the rides ort any matter cd offuial actuMi, 
such as tile present c cd a (juornm and the ex 
pressiun cd the recpitrc-d mapiiirv on anv sub 
stantivc* or prot ecluial mcction. 

Ih III tc Hi \HiNc,s 

On maiiv matters cd official actum, boldntg a 
pufdic heat ing tiv the agc iu v is a legal tei|inre 
ment. The letter as well as the spir it of appltca 
ble rules must be adfieied tc»: jmblu noiue, >i 
fair hearing <d all sides, and a projwi record *d 
the hearing. Rules differ on whether the whole 
fioard must tudd the hearing. oi whether a 
ccmimittee mav condtut it When j»»ssifde. the 
time and place <d ftearings diontd In* set for the 
convenience cd that part cd ifie public most 
inteiested in ilic* topic 

A purely pro forma bearing mav meet the 
rules, but it mav seriotislv damage the agciu v s 
leputatioti and thus its cdfet ttveness On a mat 
tei cd anv ccaiijdextty, meielv mvittng state 
iiients horn those for .md again st is not 
enough A treommended pr< a rdme is to b*'giii 
with a staff preseiuafum cd the miltri tt# U' 
lieard. vsidi such *lis|davs as inav be Ijt ipfid, 
followed fiy a cjnestion |H^}tod to be sure' tbosr 
present urulet stand the issue* Mus pietmnn.uv 
may well satisfv ^mir of thos#- who come to 
protest onh In-cause tfiev nnsundei stand Only 
after (bis should aiguments !«* invited, usudb 
fust rlnne m tavol. tlu ii those opj^eird. titf n 
opjKilf umties for rebuttal and tonnifei 
irfiuttal 

I brtf* Vvill fa* tilivunis ditfeinnes fw tween 
he.iiitegs on matters muiated bv the a^*eniv a 
< oiiipirbensive plan, a /innng lev i non ool 
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those on matters brought forth by others— a 
subdivision plat, a zoning map change. The 
difference in the agency’s role should be made 
clear to the public. 

A strong and tactful chairman is a necessity 
for a successful hearing in order to preserve a 
sense (as well as a reality) of impartiality in 
fair allotments of time to both sides, and to 
convey an attitude of receptivity to comment 
and encouragement of public participation. 
Well handled by the chairman and the staff, a 
potentially controversial hearing may be ex- 
ploited to accomplish a major measure of 
public education and to build not only under- 
standing but also good will. 

This of course is equally true of unofficial 
public hearings, not legally required but held 
specifically to educate both the public and the 
planning agency. This kind of meeting is more 
appropriately a topic for Chapter 20 and is 
covered there. 

Committees of the Board 

The usefulness of committees varies with the 
size of the planning board; a five-man commis- 
sion is probably too small for effective subdivi- 
sion. Even with a large board, committees 
should be used sparingly in matters of techni- 
cal substance. The essence of a collegial body is 
that it acts as a whole; delegation of authority 
or attention to different parts of the board on 
different elements of planning may lead to a 
lack of regard for the integrity of the agency, 

A few standing committees on procedural 
matters may prove useful, meeting perhaps 
only a few times a year for special attention to 


such topics as personnel practices or budget 
and finance. Where the law allows public hear- 
ings to be held by a committee, this may be a 
way to relieve time-pressures on the entire 
board, for example when there are many zon- 
ing map amendments resulting from prop- 
erty-owner initiatives. 

Occasionally an ad hoc committee may be 
useful when a particular matter is of special 
interest to a few of the board; an example 
might be a civic-center study which could bene- 
fit from the attention of architect board- 
members. In general, however, a board sub- 
structure which results in a few board members 
working with a small group within the staff 
tends to weaken the concentration of technical 
responsibility in the planning director and 
fragments his supervisory authority. 


Conclusion 

This chapter has sought to present the various 
processes and practices within the planning 
agency which contribute to the effective impact 
of its technical work. Smooth internal opera- 
tion and know-how in intradty-hall political 
behavior are not substitutes for sound techni- 
cal practices, creativity in design or in policy 
formulation, or skill in devising workable con- 
trol devices and developmental programs. But 
the latter may turn out to be futile academic 
exercises or disastrous disappointments unless 
there is equal skill in the administration of that 
complex governmental function, the planning 
process. 



20 


Planning and 
the Public 


I-iOCAL PLANNING, although basically a techni- 
cal process, depends in large part for its effec- 
tiveness on the attention paid to its relations 
with the public. To some, the work of plan- 
ning at times seems to be nine-tenths public 
relations and “Madison Avenue stuff/' This is 
not so, as the earlier chapters prove, but it is 
true that many valid and sound plans have 
died at birth only because of the way in which 
they were delivered. The presentation of plans, 
the communication of planning ideas, the edu- 
cation of people concerned with specific prob- 
lems — all these are aspects of the relations of 
both the local planning agency and the plan- 
ner with the public. The public itself is varied 
and includes the legislative body, the press, 
citizen groups, and the individuals and families 
affected by planning proposals. 

Public relations for planning cannot afford 
to be the kind of one-way street literally exem- 
plified by Madison Avenue in New York, 
where a heavy volume of loaded vehicles en- 
gulfs the passing citizen. Neither can it be a 
divided highway, with the two sides separated 
by an open space void. Rather it usually is a 
less direct route, with more than its share of 
obstacles, where the traffic of planners and the 
public frequently mixes, mingles, and turns. On 
such a route, speed can only be attained if 
there is clear sight distance ahead. 

This chapter has dual functions, and the 
presentation reflects the dichotomy. The early 
sections look at some of the ways in which 


planning affects people, both within the con- 
text of government and as occupants of resi- 
dential areas. The attempt here is to review 
and clarify basic principles for dealing with 
citizens of the community in situations where 
they make contact with professional planning 
agencies and individuals. 

Subsequent sections then relate how people 
learn about plans and development proposals 
and discuss sources and techniques for im- 
proved communications between planner and 
public. These sections are cast in the format of 
a practical guide to the participants. Caveats, 
rules, and aids are specified that are of direct 
interest to the process of interaction. 


How Planning Affects People 

The majority of people in a typical American 
community pay little attention to what their 
local planning agencies are doing — until they 
are affected personally. Publication of a com- 
prehensive plan or an extensive renewal pro- 
posal might give rise to feelings of civic pride 
in some cases or concern over cost and taxes in 
others, but only on the part of people already 
aware and intellectually primed to think in 
such terms of the overall community interest. 
Publication of a detailed project plan or a plat 
for the condemnation of properties, however, 
customarily brings out surprisingly articulate 
“ordinary people" to defend their own homes 
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and businesses. This is of course an oversimpli- 
fication, but suggests the range of feelings and 
outward interests displayed when planning 
meets the public. 

To begin to understand the ever-expanding 
role of planning in relation to the public we 
need to look in some detail at the impact of 
plans upon people, the constraints which our 
constitutional and political systems place upon 
public planning and citizen action, and the 
way in which groups work in a small area unit, 
such as the neighborhood, where the dimen- 
sions of physical change and human relocation 
can be seen and felt. 

The Impact of Plans on People 

Some educators feel that it is essential for any- 
one intending to become an architect to spend 
a period of time as an apprentice on actual 
building construction work, so that he will ac- 
quire a “feel’* and appreciation for the bricks 
and wood and metal used in creating structures 
of the sort he will later design. Those architects 
who have had such an internship period are 
said to be more sympathetic to design potentials 
of materials and more realistic in working out 
details of building design. There should be 
some comparable internship in the education 
of a city planner, some means of giving him an 
intimate understanding of the materials he has 
to work with. These materials are not just 
streets and buildings and systems of services, 
but they are people as well — people who live 
under a wide variety of conditions. A planner’s 
education ought to include exposure to the 
ways of life and attitudes of mind of the whole 
range of peoples he is to serve in his future 
plan-making. Empathy for those affected by 
planning proposals can contribute greatly to 
the success of planning. 

It will be helpful in the next few paragraphs 
to look at the city planning process, master 
plans, and project proposals from the point of 
view of the clientele — the individuals, families, 
or groups on whom such plans might have an 
impact. For the sake of posing issues sharply, it 
is assumed that the drastic steps of clearing 
buildings and relocating the occupants may be 
anticipated in a given situation. 

The Individual or Family, The 1960 census 


showed that almost one-fifth of the people in 
the United States had changed homes within 
the 12-month period before the census date. 
This implies that the average family moves 
once in five years and suggests that periodic 
relocation might be taken in stride. But such 
is not the case; few families are average, and 
fewer still are receptive to involuntary removal. 
Planners and municipal officials customarily 
find problems of relocation compounded by the 
coincidence of disadvantaged and underedu- 
cated residents in areas of blight which call for 
planning attention. Their patience and skills 
are then put to a real test in presenting ideas 
and explaining the planning proposals. It is 
frequently not as important to be understood 
as it is not to be misunderstood. 

It is difficult for the individual faced with 
the shock of news that his home is to be taken 
from him to be objective, and it matters little 
that the proposal is long-range if the news of it 
is immediate. Efforts are needed therefore to 
develop among those likely to be affected by 
planning proposals, a sense of participation in 
development of the plans, as well as a sense of 
confidence in the planners who are attempting 
to solve the problems of the area and its peo- 
ple. 

In the drafting room of one of the larger city 
planning agencies there is a printed motto 
posted conspicuously on the wall, reading “If 
you don't understand it, OPPOSE IT!" Con- 
sciously or not, most individual citizens follow 
such advice. The best way of avoiding opposi- 
tion is through the fostering of understanding, 
using all the techniques described later in this 
chapter. 

The Businessman, The merchant or small 
businessman involved in relocation can usually 
be relied on for a reaction similar to that of 
an individual homeowner, but with greater in- 
tensity of feeling. He has worked for and in- 
vested in the business he operates, and not only 
has more at stake in terms of dollars and peo- 
ple, but is also accustomed to action in the 
hard world of reality. He may therefore act 
more aggressively and with somewhat greater 
know-how than a working class homeowner in 
response to planning proposals. Whether the 
enforced change which faces him will be re- 
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as tlisastcr or a> tipjjortunity tU‘j)<*ntU 
on ihv intliviiJual tin umstaiues of his business 
ai the time. Many retail aiul s<*rvue iuttvities 
Uh ateil in areas of transition or blight are fr;tg« 
ile atul marginal ones vvttli liinite<l resuiirtes 
btit with varying {HUetnials. Careful planning 
ivoulil cat! for tleiaiteci working-out of prob- 
lems on a case f)y-<ase basis, with interviews to 
iletermine tlie tirt tniistames atul plans of each 
business ojHaation, But iliis is frequently not 
practical and is time consuming. Recognition 
that ’‘time is moncw * in the busiimss realm is 
preiccptisitt* to effective plannitig for ccniuuer- 
< ia! tetocation. Ilte siuiess of most busitiess 
operations clejH'iuls cm tfte ccmtinnity of their 
growtft, I fie timing cd any disrupticm of that 
< otttinuitv is c ritic >tl, 

('hr S<H tat (traufi, A wide range of social 
oigani/attons can f»e found in almost every 
iomnumitv. liic'se ftum an tm|«ot taut vehicle 
not (tnU lot informing iRsiple. fnu also in 
shaping opinion and in taking action. Chttrch 
cUtf>s, sc fiend asscH iations, lodgc’s, service clcdis. 
{nditical gioups, aiid otfier oig.uu/aticms are 
Ukely io *’get itito the a<t“ in varied ways dur 
ing (he planrting and pufdtc consideration <d a 
panic ulat ptoject. For tfee most part, their 
gtotip vimvs sfiotild be broadet (iiaii those cd 
the itidivichtal, (irotips o|H*iate ttirough their 
leaderslup, bowevc-i. ami it is wise to liave 
some grasp cd the extent to wfiicfi democracy 
prevails within a particular group. 

Becatise it takes time to gatfier and to agree, 
die grcnqi icsjumse to a planning projmsal is 
cdteit slcnvc*! than that ol incitvidtials. For tfte 
plantiei. die social group sttuttitre* cd a com 
rmtnitv represents a verv effective channel for 
getting information to (and also frond tfte 
jic^cjple, tlnoitgh the tcMdeisfitp in wfiom diey 
have* dc-monstiated conhdence, Sjx’cial efforts 
to reach and lirar frean lieads cd loc.d gionjn 
are warranted ttucrngfioul tfre piocc’ss <d plan 
ntng arid excnuttccit <d piojc'cts ’ 

/Vee (:(immttrut\ Ht / If almost goe’* 

withcHit saying tliat mu jdamiitn* piopo'ial or 
projc'ct is for the* long range good *d tfie enttir 

* r*»t tuffhrr i» 4 « krciMiinU *»n gCMiipv ^rr 

t;h 4 |ari H. Cootip HrUritanhtjir'' m Mt 

sre tmr pt cuM Hri vu<*s» rum*tM UiUnuoi*m.il i %t\ 


coiitituinity. rhis broad view is often not stated 
clearly enough to reach die jHHiple directly af 
fected. File iqigrading of facilities and die im 
proved economic or social opjHirtunitms wfiich 
are the aims of tlie plan, must Ire luouglit out 
in downdo-eardi terms and supjHirted fiy re 
sj>ectecl sj^Hikesmeii for die entire cemununity, 
III these efforts it is es|HHially usedu! to under 
stand the nature of public opinion and liow it 
interacts thrcnigfi community groups both 
unstructured and institutionali/cHl. 

PiANNiNc; IN itu. Bcuutevi SVsllM 

rhe function cd citv planning as we know it 
tcnlav is of redativedy recent ctrigin. It lias 
c’volved essc‘ntia!ly witfiin tire past fdtv vears 
However, its diaractei can be iiated to the 
fusic tenets established liy tfte ‘'founding fa 
theis" of tills nation, Basic to dtis concept is 
tfie vital rede cd tfie individual in redation tc» 
state {Hiwer. Mte 'Mjaniud * for the individual 
remains c arefuUy preserved and proiec ted 
widtin die constitutional framework. INe of 
diis cfiannel is not automatic, tiowever. fnit 
dejiendent u|>on die individuars willingness to 
utili/e it tluougli various fotius cd parttcipa 
lion in die protc*ss cd geevernment 

III view cd tfie fact diat si»<ietal needs and 
ciuidittons are constantly cftangtiig. and that 
planning is in fact a "conrinuiiig piocess/' tfie 
planner must fie able to evaluate and judge 
certain long range needs and fdqei lives in rela 
Ui»n to tfte total comrmmitv fcackgroimd. Bart 
id tilts strategy includes {H'riodit review anc{ 
evaluation cd piicirities. tiu hiding immrdiao* 
and intermediate objet fives, against tfiis «om 
plex and changing pattern of inieiesis and 
events, 

Americans arc* proud cd thru drmiMiattc 
fieiitage, stemming frenn the " l own llalF' 
nirriings whicfi luought liti/rtis duecdv lacr 
to face with thf’ii c'le* fed cdhciaK and providrd 
oplHiitunitirs foi diircf disfussum cd manv of 
tlie prid>lems id flic* dav f odav. bv lonuast, 
itie Irtfiaigy and apaihv cd the Arm} nan jict*o 
plf* uttb irsjH’it to fbrir own paitMipatton in 
gi»vrrniiif’nr is ilir despair of manv, im ludtng 
tfir jiolifit MU hiinsrif 

During pirsidrnti.d eieilton vratc, u is dith 
cult tcc arouse' morr tfiau half *d the jiotetittal 
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voters to go to the polls. In ofiE-year elections, 
and in many local elections, it is difficult to get 
more than one-fourth of the potential voters to 
the polls. In the latter instance, it means that 
one-eighth of the voters decide the destiny of 
all. How many of these voters are adequately 
informed of the issues is another question of 
serious concern. 

Former Commissioner Studebaker, of the 
United States Office of Education, expressed 
the primary purpose and concern of his office 
as striving to achieve “an informed citizenry.” 
Doubtless, this has been the ideal of every city 
planner with respect to achieving adequate 
understanding, support, and active citizen 
involvement within the broad planning process. 

Whether, or by what means, the planner can 
achieve the goal of an informed citizenry 
should be a secondary issue, as compared to the 
primary objective of first stating and seeking 
that goal. The mechanics and complexities of 
achieving such a goal are discussed later. 

Part of our dilemma lies in the fact that the 
small New England town is no longer repre- 
sentative of the American urban settlement, as 
most Americans now live in megalopolitan cen- 
ters characterized by sprawl and anomie. Pre- 
viously, each citizen could be represented by a 
significant fraction, or ratio, of one elected rep- 
resentative to a few hundred or a thousand 
persons. Today, his fractional representation is 
in the order of one to several hundred thou- 
sand. Therefore, he feels lost, helpless, and in- 
significant from the standpoint of numerical 
strength, as well as overwhelmed by many com- 
plex problems of which he has no technical 
knowledge or time and special interest to inves- 
tigate for himself. His isolated or insignificant 
protest against, or support for, an issue is of 
little avail, as compared to that of a large dele- 
gation. 

On the other hand, the fact that planning is 
firmly established as an integral part of the 
local governmental structure, and that plan- 
ning issues have become a part of the political 
arena in its highest sense, means that the plan^ 
ner must become involved in advocating mat- 
ters of civic improvement and reform, which 
places him squarely in the political main- 
stream. 


Today we find that the federal government, 
through the enactment of the Congress, charges 
each community seeking federal financial as- 
sistance under programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to meet cer- 
tain eligibility requirements. These include 
filing an annual report of progress on a Work- 
able Program of Community Improvement, 
incorporating an element of citizen participa- 
tion. This is a must, insofar as federal require- 
ments are concerned. However, to what degree 
this element is effectively carried out at the 
local level varies considerably. The federal gov- 
ernment at least keeps prodding along impor- 
tant lines which affect the democratic health of 
each community involved. 

It is likewise interesting to note that the 
National Municipal League makes an annual 
All-America award to a group of cities which 
have demonstrated outstanding achievement 
on civic improvements or reform that involve 
citizen participation. 

Thus, while increasing urbanization and 
technical complexity are working toward mak- 
ing true citizen-involvement in government 
more difficult to achieve, many other factors 
are reaffirming the need for increasing partici- 
pation of the public in planning. 

Planning at the Neighborhood Level 

Planning theory has always advocated active 
citizen participation. No city has yet measured 
up to its responsibilities in achieving overall 
citizen participation. Nevertheless, planning 
theory remains sound from the standpoint of 
requiring that the large communities be bro- 
ken down into manageable planning areas, 
hitherto referred to principally as “neighbor- 
hood units.” This is an important part of plan- 
ning theory which has found almost universal 
acceptance as the service district for neighbor- 
hood facilities such as the elementary school, 
the park and playground, and the neighbor- 
hood shopping center, all within convenient 
and safe walking distance of residential areas. 
However, of equal importance, but subdued in 
recent years, was part of the original concept 
for providing a basis for citizen participation 
which would be meaningful to individuals at 
the neighborhood level. Therefore, for this 
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}mr|Kisc. we shouUl like to review the original 
tciiuept (if the neighhorlunnl. with paiiieuUir 
lefereiue to its jioteiitialtiy for fostering gen- 
uine ( tci/en parti( ipation, 

rite sotalled NeigltlHirhooil I heory in tiiy 
planning is generally credited to (Ilareiue A, 
Perry whose* hyjHithesis was outlined in detail 
itt the New York Regional Plan series, iVeig/i- 
(mrlumd anti (lommuntiy Phoining," in 
The evseiue of this concept was also iiuhuied 
in his hook //oioiiig ftir tht* Mtuhim* in 

\\mi 

The valtte id the neighhoihotHl concept was 
tiot priinarily in meeting the professional plan 
ner*s need lor smaller statistical areas, t>r in 
having a nuire functional ami etfuieiu serviie 
aiea for the physical atrangement of stieets. 
utilities, and tmilding layout, hut in firoviding 
a final {Miint lor a feasible program for bring 
ing {KHijile togetliei to dis< uss local problems of 
mutual iiimern. I he ititderlying presumption 
was that (iti/en action and iiivolvemeitt cotdil 
ordy in* getreraled on the basis of enlightened 
sedf interest and a mutuality of cotuern at the 
level of the small commtitiity (neighliorhoiHl) . 

It is inierestiiig to note* that Perry's original 
concept, liased ujHin the need lor ‘'neighlior^ 
ing." oitly later liecame a lever for systeinati/ 
ing pttblic wairks evithin defined service areas. 
Space standards and the basic uiitis needed to 
provide various tyjH*s of public wcirks will con 
timie to change, with changes in technology 
and in patterns of living, but itie fundattu*ufat 
need (or neigtdHiring (cotiiuuintty and com 
rnuiiicattng) endures, I bis lias lH*come one of 
the vital elements in the lebuildtng process 
w’hicti characieri/es urban renewal in residen 
tial areas. 

I he netghlKirhcKid concept was descriiic’d as 
an ideal st/ed elementary school distiict area, 
bcnmdc*d bv major litorougldares. lathet than 
intersected by them, and within a convenient 
walking distance of the elementary s<ho«*l 
Imdding situated ujion a common green 
(netgblHithcwHl jiark and (ilayground) which 

^eiarrmr Atthitr IV* rv. NriMUcomewai wn 

CUiSfSOSItV PfAJCMSif,, Via vu i*f Hr}{Cim4l Sii*srv «a 

Hrw Yiai 4i»a Its rfiooaM jNrur V*aK HrgMttMl I'Uit 
ttf NVw Vo*i 4ita be Envioao. 

Anhu* IVos. Hoc um. no 
Af.r «\Vw Votk RussrU S^gr IWi| 


would iHUCMiie the community center and hnal 
{Hiint of neigh I hhIkhkI aenvity. It was not de- 
stgruni to reprcnluce the New Pngland town 
concept, but to rtvognt/e a fundainental Hmita 
tion ccitHertiing the si/e of an area and the 
mimtH*t of {leojile who could ellectivety get 
together and actively participate in matters 
that aflcvied them individually and as neigle 
Imrs. I‘he tuere fact of recognition of the 
public scfuKil as the "meeting house" Iran 
scc‘iuU*d the divisions and limitations |*osed bv 
possible alternatives such as iluuches. IcHtges. 
and other organi/altons of ttmtunl member 
ship, Simplv stated, if c iti/ens were to get to 
getber to discuss problc*ms of tetmmon concern, 
they must have a tonveniem and acceptablr 
meetittg place. If through their discussions thev 
could arrive at a (onsetisus <if (tpitiion. or a 
course c»f action on a particular problem, ibev 
would have communtc atent a degree of tom 
munitv spirit would have been generated, and 
an tk toffn wcudd bind them togetfiri 

for gioup action. 

Piicn to the Pt2<K the {Hissifulitv c*f puldii 
ccificrols and restraints, as weft as long range 
phttining concepts, was vittualh unheard *4 
( loday. of tc»uis<’. many cities are tivtng it* 
put cm the "harness" t4 ctintftds and planning 
foi the hist time, to io{«* with the welter of 
utigoverimd private detisions that have treaied 
problems of sprawl, congestion, and deteriora 
tiem. Ibis can done etfei lively through adr 
cpiate ciminmnii ation and edmaiion by the 
plannc*i witfr the public j 

It was wittiiii the general ctmiest t»f this 
earlv stritarum that (.laiente IViry sjirlled our 
the need hn * iti/en p.if ut ipattott at the h«al 
neighborhood level lie wa also tomerned 
ahcHit the atiorivmify whiift nianv j»f*ople pre 
terred. as well as with the growing tasifs and 
apafhv which were manifest, in regaitl to mat 
lets of <iv ii rnteresf and o sjKinsdiditv, pat to o 
laih fossard achieving and maintaining sound 
dvvelhng iiiiits and a wholesome neighbor h<*f»d 
environment I he absc-me tif smb unerest was 
leflected in the lack of adecpiate building 
iiiaittleliain e am! the gradual but iiiev liable 
deter ioralion of neighbor hoc td lac diUes. wbith 
lit turn led to die defrut»iarton c4 piojirilv 
\ aloes and the eseniua! necessus for the public 
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to undertake expensive slum clearance and 
blight elimination projects. 

He reasoned that the school could function 
as the neighborhood center for a local civic 
improvement association to study its special 
neighborhood problems and to determine a 
course of action based upon a consensus of 
opinion. In other words, was it not possible to 
re-instill a neighborhood spirit whereby local 
interests could become genuinely concerned 
about the needs of their own particular area? 
In fact, could not various types of competitive 
improvements between neighborhoods foster 
goodwill and interest on a city-wide basis for 
community betterment, based upon factual in- 
formation and understanding, and upon en- 
lightened self-interest? 

The introduction to Neighborhood and 
Community Planning makes reference to 
Emerson's Essay on History , wherein Emerson 
comments on the differences between men 
being essentially in their patterns of associa- 
tion. Perry notes as a corollary to this idea that 
perhaps the difference between neighborhoods 
and communities is based primarily upon the 
kind of association, or lack thereof, which oc- 
curs between residents of a particular area, 
namely upon citizen participation. 

John Dewey wrote that there is more than a 
mere verbal connection between the words 
“community," “common," and “communica- 
tion." He has expressed the thought that peo- 
ple come to have things in common, or a com- 
mon understanding, as a result of communi- 
cation. 

In the same vein, Dr. Louis Wirth, noted 
sociologist and planner, stated: 

I understand 'community' not as an arbitrary 
political unit like a city, county or state; I mean 
rather a concert of people, of interests, and func- 
tions that cannot be thought of separately. A com- 
munity is any group whose problems, if they can be 
solved at all, can best be solved by the participation 
of all who have common objectives and have agreed 
to pursue them in common.^ 

In essence, if there is no communication or a 
limited degree of neighborhood organization, 

4 Louis Wirth, Community Planning for Peacetime 
Living (Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1946) , p. 9. See also, Arthur E. Morgan, The Small 
Community (New York: Harper & Bros., 1942) . 


there is no consensus of agreement or unified 
effort, or basis by which local problems can be 
solved through citizen participation. The de- 
gree to which this is absent in communities is 
an indicator of civic apathy and a type of social 
disorganization. Clarence Perry was well aware 
of this problem when he wrote: 

... A young New York business woman was 
seeking a home for herself and mother. Upon being 
told about the attractiveness of the social life in a 
certain suburban development, she exclaimed, 'Oh, 
but I don't want to go where I have to know 
peoplel' What she really objected to was living in 
the kind of community where her daily comings and 
goings would be subject to the scrutiny and com- 
ment of neighbors. She recoiled from the tyranny of 
small-town gossip. Thousands of like-minded young 
people have sought with eagerness the freedom and 
anonymity of rooming-house life in a large city. 
Observation shows, however, that these same bache- 
lor men and women experience a change of heart 
when they marry. Especially after the children have 
begun to come, do they again long for the detached 
house and yard, and the social benefits of a congen- 
ial neighborhood.® 

A similar observation was voiced by Dr. Rob- 
ert S. Lynd, co-author of Middletown and Mid- 
dletown in Transition: 

Many of those who migrate to our larger cities 
pride themselves on the fact that 'Now, thank God, 
I don't have to know my neighbors, go to Rotary, 
belong to a church, or participate in an annual 
Community Chest drive!' And the big city does little 
to disabuse them of this attitude.® 

Lewis Mumford, with his planning insights 
and historical perspective, has long been cogni- 
zant of this problem, as for example in the 
following reference from “The Insensate In- 
dustrial Town": 

As for an expression of the permanent social 
functions of the city in the new type of plan (the 
rectangular gridiron plan of our American cities) , it 
was utterly lacking. . . . There were no real centers 
in this urban massing: no institutions capable of 
uniting its members into an active city life. Only the 
sects, the fragments, the social debris of old institu- 
tions remained ... a no-man's land of social life.*^ 

5 Clarence Arthur Perry, Neighborhood and 
Community Planning, op. cit., p. 25. 

« Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge For What? The Place 
of Social Science in American Culture (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1945) , p. 83. 

7 Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938) . 
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riio foregoing lefereiucs tlUtsirate tfie sctijH* 
aiut e\ccnt of the {»rohlein ami the need to 
establish some souiul ami reasonable basis for 
tommuuity planning at the grass imUH level, 
notwithstamUng the s{H*iiali/eil fumtioii of 
iity tvide or metrojK>litan (ilamung organt/a- 
tiiins. 

t he wiilc^sjireatl afKUhv whith is prevalent 
ttnlas is merely imli<ative <»f the fatt that tei” 
tain stnial atiivity patterns whhh were ae« 
reptable ta previons gt*nerattoiis are no longer 
atieptable, ami that a iertatn amount of scHtal 
disiirgani/ation has been itievitable ami will 
uintinue unless utlter suttaf>le institutions ami 
(hannels of tomntuniiation ami paiiitipatum 
are at tivated. 

Niitwithstamliag the general atteptame td 
the neighlxirhotul t<»mept in planning theory, 
the fatt remains that it has set to reteive anv 
hrtiatl prat tit at applit ation ami tieimmstra 
tion. Mtist e\am[iles are limitetl to relatively 
small ami pietemeal projetts ^vluth are Ml 
rtON'' iirientetl. but the vahte ami neetl hn 
thesi* examples shtiuUl em out age, ratltei titan 
ctisi outage, a brtiail approatb. 

The tptestiou for the pt.uiner shtmltl mu be 
u^hrthrr he shoultl ttmlertake tteighlHuhootl 
plannittg attivities with lotal liti/en partitipa 
(ion, fnit whtn wtntUi iotal initiative, ofhtial 
|jo!ity, amt bmlgetaiy means {Hurnit such a 
progratn ft^ Ik* im[»lemertte(i thttnightmt the 
community. 


SjRrkesmen for Planning 

I he typical compiehensive plan or culier plan 
nittg project ends up in the form cd a rejnin. 
ttsualh illustiareil with maps, t halts, and pluf 
togiaphs. Most members of the public nevri 
see the repu t. but heal cd it on radio or telr\i 
sion or lead about it in newsjMiK’ts I bo'ie 
panic tdarly interested mas tome to a meeting 
c^r locik at an eslufdt where details cd tlce jdaii 
aie piesc’tttc’ci. but most planmng leac lies jieo 
pie second or third h.mti. geneiallv fhr»»iigh a 
small munbei cd sj^ckesmen f he was ilif".e 

^.\t tION j VmrUran C MinMuaimt s I ♦* lin|»i«»iir 
Our NrtKfUwu hmwh. UC?. H4»lii* C lO Sf^ti»»U. .N« u 
lout < itSi 


s{Rikesmen eomlmt themselves and ex|»lain the 
plans will condition nuuh of the resfamse from 
offutals. from tlie communuattons media, atul 
from the public . 

Prifuijia! sjHikesmen for local planning in 
elude the planning ditc*ctoi. the [wilitical lead 
ers he may serve, the plannitig board or plan 
ning commission, and a wide range <d citi/en 
groups. 

ritr Pt \NNI\C. IbKH tOR 

The technical s|K»kesman for h»cal planning 
may fie the jdanntng diiec tor. a meiidter <d dte 
professional staff, or a constdtaiu the term 
’’planning direttor" is usc'd here*, but svbat is 
said applies ecjuallv to atn piufesstonal plait 
m*i. l‘c» tans out bis jtdi he must engage not tn 
a monologue f>ut in a dialogue of interaction 
with the public, ami be must (rt*iform tn a 
varietv of redes. 

.fs ti It't (tif f** anti (itthlti sfHutkr't firfme 

many groups varying frttm the soplustit ated, 
itilluential. ami articulate, witli a wide lange td 
tnteiests and concerns, to local neighborhood 
groups with sjietial iiiteiests and piiddems of 
immediate concern, although imcre looselv de 
hiied 

t fie planner is alw.os cb dlengeil to lommu 
nicale his message of wtiai {danning is. svhat 
values it seeks to enlutme in (lie ctmimunily as 
a whole, and to cemstder the lelattonship cd 
vaiiotis community groups to die planning 
process, In this phase of activity, to means of 
mans direct contacts witfi the publo . the plan 
nei is able to keep bis fmgei on die pulse td 
Imal optiHctn and to evaluate die trsjionse to 
fiis piograms. as well as to titiiitdri die ideas 
and vtevvs <d Ins audience 

A\ thr nnthtti co rdt(*a lesjtonstble foi manv 
fee him al lejtoits and plaiifuitg pubitc atMitls. 
illiludtng tegul.u oi Sjteiiai newslettefs. and 
technical or general interea pamjiblets aimed 
at infoiming die publn gennalh amt key 
olfitials and tommuiuiv leadc i i m paitn tal.ii 

Ihis funttuai of lufoimmg dir pobln on 
bioad commuuifv valuers and ob|ri fives is ba a 
tally edutafotnab lather djaii laing an rsenisf* 
in salesm an'dup. abljouglj fh#' laffri ts .in nn 
jHiit.tin lopioduct llte biac pirstmipiitin h 
that if |ic'0|de have tlir e,srinial information 
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relative to a particular situation or problem, 
and a knowledge of possible alternative solu- 
tions, they will most probably arrive at a con- 
sensus of agreement on such solution through 
the democratic process. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged that the power of sales- 
manship alone, whether it be by the “hard** or 
the “soft** sell method, may be successful in 
achieving a desired result on a local issue. 

As a leader and instigator of ideas, and as the 
city*s chief technical advisor on the total com- 
munity welfare, the planner is in a key position 
to influence, and to be influenced by, the opin- 
ions and attitudes of many individuals and 
groups. In many respects this is the role of the 
politician who, without reference to partisan 
politics, is rightfully concerned about the needs 
and welfare of all the people and their commu- 
nity problems. 

This phase of activity is perhaps the most 
important factor which makes the difference 
between a moderately successful and a highly 
successful planner in achieving various pro- 
grams of community improvement. The differ- 
ence lies in certain personality characteristics 
and qualities involving both native intelli- 
gence and a degree of sophistication or savoir 
faire in getting things done. 

Through direct and indirect contacts with 
various individuals and groups, involving both 
formal and informal channels of communica- 
tion, the planner is in a key position both to 
implant ideas and to foster or encourage the 
ideas of others relating to local improvement 
programs, pertinent legislative changes, neces- 
sary appropriations, and desirable reforms. 
These activities may be undertaken by the 
planner alone, or jointly with the public, or in 
other ways, as appropriate to the individual 
circumstances. 

In many respects, this phase of activity in- 
volves a high degree of coordination and strat- 
egy in both routine and extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

As an advisor and arbiter at public hearings, 
his public relations ability must be at its best. 
Objectivity and impartiality, supplemented by 
tact, are essential ingredients. 

There are many planning and zoning activi- 
ties which call for a public hearing which is 


duly advertised. In the case of zoning, hearings 
also require the individual notification of ad- 
joining property owners. These situations may 
frequently involve a “confrontation** between 
opposing forces which feel strongly about the 
issues under discussion and feelings may run 
high. In such instances the planner must be 
able to discern impartially and advise diplomat- 
ically. There are times when the factual situ- 
ation stated objectively and tactfully provides 
the most fruitful basis for an equitable deter- 
mination. Obviously, the planner cannot be all 
things to all people. The facts carefully ana- 
lyzed and explained, along with possible alter- 
natives, should characterize the planner’s pre- 
sentation. Overtones of political expediency, or 
compromise, remain rightfully in the province 
and prerogative of the Planning Commission 
or the City Council. 

On major problems of community-wide con- 
cern, the entire power structure of the commu- 
nity may be directly involved. On other mat- 
ters, such as neighborhood zoning cases, only 
very local issues and personalities may be in- 
volved. In both cases the planner is required to 
make his presentation clearly, and in a way 
that appeals to the level of interest and under- 
standing of his audience, if there is to be effec- 
tive communication. 

As an instigator and designer of surveys, the 
planner may frequently need the assistance of 
citizen volunteers from various community 
groups. 

Whether or not a particular situation re- 
quires volunteer citizen help, it is certain that 
the greater the citizen participation, the better 
the situation from the standpoint of commu- 
nity understanding, support, and acceptance. 

Seldom are planning budgets adequate for 
all anticipated needs. However, even if ade- 
quate budgets are available, there are fre- 
quently desirable benefits in utilizing the assis- 
tance of such groups as the Jaycees or the 
League of Women Voters for certain types of 
interviews, or youth groups such as the Boy 
Scouts on traffic counts and limited question- 
naires. Furthermore, if groups are directly in- 
volved, the public relations value of utilizing 
these may enhance the interest in and support 
for particular programs. 
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I HF Pl.ANNIN<; (UlMNUSSION 

I’hr role uf the [>rolessitnuil plattner in dealing 
with the {Hihlit has In^eu tUstusst'd s<i {ar jiii’ 
ntartiy in relation to the trailittonal ptaiiiung 
anumisMon. as anifuni/ed and established 
throngh state enabling legislation. The plan* 
net's mle will vary stanewhat with the particu- 
lar tyjH* oi loeal govenituenial strnctnre tn^ 
volvetl. Tiuler the weak mayor touiutl form of 
gtiverninent. he will be resjHinsible jirimarily 
to ilte planning tinntnission. With a strong 
niavortounul form of government, he will 
generalh have a thtal role involving the reteipt 
of jwdhy and diret lives from fioth the iiiayoi 
and the jdanning itmimisston. Chuter the euun 
iii manager birm of government, tlie planning 
diret tor also has a tlnal ttde. reteivitig jhiIuv 
ami tlirettives from the tity manager ami the 
planning t tnamisston, 

I he bastt rtile tif the planning ttimmisshm is 
as atlvisttr iti the lot a I governing Iwxly. (leriatn 
matters, smh as zoning ami stthtliviston re 
views, iet|niie referral tt> the planning ttimmis 
ston b»r lettmimendaiiofi to the governing 
IkhI). In some instances, the totimil mnst cast 
a iwtMhirds or three fonrihs majority vtiie to 
overt ule the rettimmendatioiis of the planning 
tommtsstim. so tlcat in these cases the role of 
the tommission is more than puiely advisory. 

Inasmmh as the planning ttmntussion is 
<ontjK*sed of a gronj) of a[>{rotntetl ttlizens. no 
tably hnsittess and piofessional men. the time 
it tan ilevoie is limited and the stujie of its 
activifies is ‘’controlled'* to some degiee tiv the 
tntliattve. imeiesis, and tapahtlities tif tfte 
planning director. However, as a grouped civic 
minded citizens and comfitniiity leaders, the 
< commission as a wftole, and tfie c ofiimisstonets 
individuallv. will l»e callcnl tt{Hm f>v vaitons 
fommimitv groups and inteiesis to present amt 
discuss the planning pi ogt am genet allv, and to 
receive comments and suggestions, 

As the formulatois uf ptamiing jMolttv attd 
program, notwithstanding their advtsiuv liile, 
tlte platming commisdofi ss rfne gioup enmjsted 
iu make certain decisitms at the cotumisuMii 
level, In this role the plantung t ottnmssionei s 
|oc*rfoim rfie Imsii ftim ttun of attic niaintg the 
city's views ctuiterning the btoad "ctvu* asjietis 
of planning, im hiding land use. tiansjioita 


tion. eoinmtinity faeilities and services, capital 
improvement programming, zoning, and sub 
division regnlaticms. They are not the technical 
exjRTls, but they are oftc*n the virtual dec ision 
making IhhIv in tliesc* matters, with advisors as 
ststatue from the planning direc tor. 

After [banning imltcies have been adojiied 
and a planning program preparc*d for sjH'tifu 
undertakings, the planning commission, as wc'll 
as the director, has a direct resj«msihilttv and 
obligation to mofnli/e citizen interest and sup 
jHUt for sucfi a program, Prc»suinablv tlie foi 
mutation of jHiltcms, and the* pieparatioii and 
adoption of a sjHHifu pfogram, would have 
fwen guided, or temjHred. tfirough direci tem 
tacts with matiy citizens and gmups Ilus 
prcHCHiure might In* tonstdeied one of the tn 
format "checks and balances" involved in the 
planning picness. parallelmg the rote of the 
planning three tor ami the tec hnu al staff 

As part of (he planning plot ess. the plan 
(ling commission would e\ercise a ctuitinuing 
function and develop a working relationsfup 
directly with the pulilic in discussing the tom 
iminity's needs and interests and in foituulai 
iiig goals and ofijectives wfiich would Iw' mu 
tuallv consistent within tier fiioad fiatuewotk 
of fHdicies established fiv the i ommtsston 

Ofnicutsly. this tliiect woiking relationship 
of the (ommtsstoti with the piihlu is not tom 
pieieiy sc'pat ate and apart from coiitacl and 
liaison wtih tlie planning direcior, but rathei 
these are two ac tivities whicfi must lie careliillv 
I ootdtnated. 

CiMzi N C#Hoi es 

lull a vaiietv of reasons, advisor v grtmps of 
citizens, active in planning hut matniv outside 
the realm of government, have fniigeoiird Ui 
letedt veals. I here is 4 wide varietv of smh 
.ulvtsorv groups, ranging fiom sfuiu ofht tal fiod 
ies ap|ioiiUc*d on a ciiv wide basis, to single 
pu}|iosc* self 01 gaiuzed gioups at fhr neighleu 
hood level lath iv|*e attempts to fulfdl a 
sjKuial need for its paittculai group, soitir 
selfish, siime .ihrtusfti Smfi groups imbulr 
( /fdeoojv ^ omoMtteri Willun the 

p.isf decade or ivso. iheie fias fic‘rfi a giccwtng 
trend tovsaid the es( 4 bhshment of additional 
cinzrn idvisoiv coimndif es f ins trend vs as 
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given additional impetus in those communities 
engaged in urban renewal activities, which 
were required under federal procedures to es- 
tablish special citizen advisory groups, which 
in turn would encourage citizen participation 
activities in relation to the seven points of the 
Workable Program for Community Improve- 
ment (codes, comprehensive planning, neigh- 
borhood analyses, administration, financing, 
relocation, citizen participation) . 

The fate of the Workable Program commit- 
tees has been reviewed recently by Dr. Edmund 
M. Burke.® The results have been generally 
ineffective, although it should be recognized 
that any efforts in this direction are to be en- 
couraged and facilitated. The objective is wor- 
thy, although the methods, means, and tech- 
niques have not been perfected or developed to 
the point of becoming genuinely meaningful. 
However, in isolated instances, special efforts 
in relation to particular urban renewal pro- 
jects have proved to be quite effective. 

Many of these citizen group activities have 
been focussed on urban renewal problems. 
Sometimes this has been done consciously, at 
other times unconsciously, depending on local 
comprehension of the scope of the desired 
Workable Program objectives. 

One respondent in Dr. Burke's survey said, 
“In my opinion people cannot be organized 
into urban renewal in any way, shape or form 
and nothing but bitter feelings will develop 
from that type of approach."^® Another re- 
sponse indicated that: 

The critical question may be whether [citizen partic- 
ipation] should be viewed as a public relations pol- 
icy or genuine community participation and democ- 
racy at the grassroots level, designed to give the 
citizens the maximum role possible in the adminis- 
tration and planning of public improvements.^^ 

The survey further indicated that citizen 
participation activities were most effective in 
rehabilitation, rather than in clearance projects. 
Also, the assignment of a qualified community 
organization worker, or a rehabilitation spe- 
cialist to the project was a crucial factor in the 

® Edmund M. Burke, “Citizen Participation in Re- 
newal,*’ The Journal of Housing, XXIII, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1966) , pp. 18-21. 

10 Ibid., p. 18. 

11 Ibid,, p. 19. 


effectiveness of certain programs. 

Citizen Planning Committees. The use of 
relatively large citizen planning committees ap- 
pears sound from the standpoint of reviewing 
major elements of a local planning program. 
Inasmuch as the official planning commission is 
generally quite restricted in numbers, it is fre- 
quently desirable and important to appoint a 
larger review group to study and comment on 
various official proposals, ranging from com- 
prehensive planning documents, to specific 
capital improvement projects. Such large com- 
mittees must frequently delegate their assign- 
ments to a number of subcommittees in order 
to be able to study the problems and arrive at 
their findings and recommendations. From the 
official city point of view, such committees can 
be helpful as a device for obtaining opinions 
from a wider cross-section of community inter- 
ests. In the case of capital improvement pro- 
grams, approval, advice, or recommendations 
for modification, can frequently be helpful as a 
path to wider community endorsement and ac- 
ceptance. 

The functioning of these committees is, in a 
sense, a duplication of the effort and activities 
of the official planning commission. Therefore, 
on the one hand, there is the hazard that citi- 
zen advisory planning committees may upset 
the work and recommendations of the official 
commission. On the other hand, if the work 
has been done thoroughly, the chances are that 
the advisory committee will arrive at similar 
general conclusions and recommendations. In 
any event, there is need for close coordination 
and a direct working relationship with the 
planning staff and adequate technical re- 
sources. The presumption is that with ade- 
quate facts and information, reasonable per- 
sons will arrive at some general agreement. 

Whether or not such committees include 
elected or departmental officials should be con- 
sidered according to the nature of the task 
assigned. Generally, it would be desirable to 
have elected or department officials available 
for advice and counsel when citizen committees 
are functioning. On the other hand, the pres- 
ence of such officials should not be construed as 
a method of promoting a particular viewpoint. 
Citizen groups should be free to function in 
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attt»rtiuntt' with their bcNt jiulginent. Further* 
nuac, it wtntUI liaiilly be tuiisisieiu fur a size* 
ai^ic* blot t)t eleiteil ufhttals tii ap|H\tr with a 
letummciuUug grmip aiul pass uti their mvii 
recuiumetulaeiutis. 

Community iitpusing and Hanttini* 

(Itiunrtls, The history of comiuuiuty*witle 
hotisiag arul plantutig ttntiuils iiuluates that 
tftev luive f»eeti few aiul far fnaweeu, but liave 
playetl a most elfettive Kite in their partitular 
tiitumunittes. Cieueralh itus i\|h' of ciHituil 
fias ouurieit iu the largei iiiettd(Hititan areas* 
such as New York (iitv. Pftihntelpfiia, Chirago* 
aiul San Fraiutsiii. in part, thev have in^eti 
*‘wat« ftilogs * in tlie ptiblu interest, t hey have 
sjH‘arheatle<l manv t ivii iitiproveinent pro 
grams, atul thev Itave preventetl some serious 
mistakes !n well intenttonetl tity otfu ials and 
others. fUttaltv stub tonne ils have itulutletl im 
{lortant u\it leatlers. as well as a vaiiety of 
pttifessitinal jieopte whti touhl assist iu the 
tet htiital evaluation tif vartotts programs uiuler 
ttinsitleiaiitut. As smh. they toultl sjieak aU’ 
fhtiiitatively, atul they usttally enjoy wide press 
toverage that iommunitates tfieir findings to 
thetirv olfutais aiul tiie pithlu at large. 

.Xnciiher ifujiortaiit itde. tit futution, whith 
these toumtls have {ic^rforiiietl is in the general 
area of public infortuation and edutation. 
Stnne of ifiest* grtntps have existed for several 
detades. Ihtough their annual meetings, by 
means of tuiteil guest sjMMkers. edmattonal fo 
rums, and sjH’tial totumiriee activities, tftey 
have ludfH'd to putdui/e the benefits of lunis 
ing and planning. Ovei the yeais they have 
been prtittarily resjionsible tor treating the {h* 
Htital tir tivit climate Un the eventual accept 
aiue of housing and planning programs rvhtcb 
prcdtably could have f«*eu acliieved iu iio other 
w%iy, 

Although the number of lliese oigaiu/ations 
has been relativelv few, their reniids of accorn 
pltshmeiic fiave been vrrv itupiessive. In gen 
eral, tfiev have servetl as a cafahst in pushing 
for legislative reform ineasiues. and for ctfv 
toumil supjMUi for sjwuhf pro|rtts and pro 
grams, varying from puhiu housing to public 
utilities, and from school distrui boundaries ro 
mefrc»jiolitan and regional «oo|if'tarton agree 
iiirnts. 


New programs are generally susjKH t not v> 
imufi hecaust* uffuials are necessarily against 
them, but iH'taust* they do mil uudeistaud 
tfmm. This tyjH* of eiti/en group tan assist and 
sttp{K>rt ihv elected officials in their delilHua 
tions on sutli matters. Fhe titv count tl dcHs 
mil neeessarily want to function as instigator of 
cc‘rtain reforms, hut rather to In* resjKinstve to 
the wishes and tlesirc*s of die individuals and 
groups wlui are sjHinsoring them, 

-Such groups may he particularly valuable to 
tfie planning diiettor and the planning tom 
mission during fiudget hearings, when semie 
expression of public opinion is vital to jiartnu 
lar programs, 

I Ins group will also he largelv dc'jieiideni 
upon data and iulormatton winch is available 
only hom the titv's planning dejiattuu'm 
I herefore, a close* wot king relationship and 
liaison will Ih* of paramcmni im^Mutame. Fur 
thermore, ifie planning toiiumssicm mav ire 
ijuentlv relv u{Hm this ivjH* of group ut assist in 
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groups were ready to move forward on some 
project which was at least important to them, 
and apparently was not objectionable to the 
officials concerned, but this is not necessarily 
bad. 

The obvious limitation of these groups stems 
from the very nature of their special purpose 
interest, as compared to the comprehensive 
planning interest of the total community. Con- 
sequently, they must be viewed as a part of the 
whole. 

When such special purpose groups can be 
aided by, and work cooperatively with the 
planners, many of the inherent conflicting in- 
terests may be resolved. 

Chief among these groups are the following: 

1. Neighborhood groups in conservation 
and rehabilitation areas. These bodies are es- 
sential for resolving many of the local neigh- 
borhood problems of mutual concern with re- 
spect to environmental deficiencies. Individual 
property owners can improve their own build- 
ings and lots in conservation and rehabilita- 
tion areas, but there must be a mutuality of 
concern and interest in cooperating on a neigh- 
borhood basis to solve related problems such as 
deficiencies in streets and utilities, community 
services and facilities. 

2. Central Business District (CBD) groups. 
Such prevalent groups are frequently offshoots 
of, or related to, organizations such as a Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Usually the business leader- 
ship of the community is articulate in voicing 
its needs. It has considerable amounts of 
money invested, and is seriously concerned 
about deterioration of property and about en- 
vironmental deficiencies. This type of area gets 
prior consideration because of the mutuality of 
public and private interests in revitalizing the 
CBD through the process of urban renewal. 
CBD groups have frequently taken the initia- 
tive in raising thousands of dollars and in un- 
dertaking extensive technical studies in order 
to assist the advice of their causes. Public 
buildings, including state, county and city fa- 
cilities, are usually a part of the CBD complex, 
and therefore benefit from a general environ- 
mental improvement. Notable instances of 
such benefit include Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, and many others. The evidence 
suggests that CBD groups, on the whole, have 
been the most successful to date. 

3. Industrial development organizations. 
These organizations are related to Chamber of 
Commerce interests and activities. Usually they 
are concerned with advancing the industrial 
development of the community, with their pri- 
mary interest focussed on an increased tax 
base, increased employment, and greater pur- 
chasing power. Practically every community, 
large and small, has a committee of some kind 
functioning along these lines. This is a highly 
competitive type of activity, and therefore only 
the more astute and aggressive communities 
are successful. Urban renewal has been of some 
assistance, but the variety of locations suitable 
for industrial development makes it more diffi- 
cult to focus on a particular area. 

Emerging groups are currently being fos- 
tered by a number of new federally-aided pro- 
grams: 

4. Anti-poverty groups are being formed to 
assist the lower income stratum in a variety of 
programs ranging from education and welfare 
to neighborhood planning activities. These 
groups are less articulate than those previously 
mentioned, although some significant efforts 
are being made in several major communities 
to assist in their organization until they are 
capable of attracting the attention and support 
of public officials in remedying basic problems 
in their substandard and deteriorating areas. 

5. Urban design, beautification, and open- 
space programs represent another category 
which is gaining momentum throughout the 
nation. Special citizen groups are being ap- 
pointed to study and evaluate the need for 
these programs and the ways and means of 
implementing them. No general pattern for 
these groups has yet emerged but it is antici- 
pated that they will be somewhat comparable 
to other planning advisory committees. 

This vast array of programs underlines the 
hazards of piecemeal, uncoordinated planning. 
The need for the planner and the planning 
commission to assist in guiding and coordinat- 
ing the activities of these various groups is 
evident. To a degree, the federal government 
attempts to assure at least minimal coordina- 
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Reports 

Most of the work product of the planning 
agency takes the form of a report. It may be a 
simple letter giving a recommendation on a 
matter referred to the agency, or a major illus- 
trated and bound volume presenting the com- 
prehensive plan or a complex technical study. 
It may even be a simple oral report. In any 
case, as much care should be given to the form 
and method of its presentation as to the detail 
of its content. If that content is worth present- 
ing at all, it is worth presenting well. 

There can be many varieties of reports, and 
we shall not pretend here to be comprehensive 
by taking up the whole range from master plan 
elements through technical background docu- 
ments, staff working papers, information bulle- 
tins, and news releases, to correspondence. It is 
enough to make some points about two broad 
categories — ^major reports and minor reports. 
Almost every planning agency needs to have a 
series of each. Major reports would ordinarily 
be printed outside the planning agency; minor 
ones would be run off on the office mimeo- 
graph or multilith machine. 

Major Reports. The production of a major 
illustrated planning report is a task requiring a 
great deal of time and attention, not only from 
the technical staff but also from the leadership 
of the planning agency. The number of such 
products must therefore be limited to those 
subjects of top significance and enduring value. 
One or two a year can be expected from the 
average agency. The time used in preparing 
final materials for publication and in having 
them printed frequently creates problems. Sev- 
eral months may go by after a planning board 
has acted on a draft report before printed cop- 
ies can be made available to the public. Some 
of these months can be saved if arrangements 
are made in advance for purchase of the print- 
ing services. If competitive bidding is needed, 
it may sometimes be based on outline specifica- 
tions before the final copy is ready.^^ 

The key to effective presentation is simplic- 
ity. Clarity of meaning should be an objective 
in writing a report. The illustrations should be 

12 For further suggestions see Chapter 14, “Printing 
Arts and Publications Distribution” in Municipal Public 
Relations, op . cit . 


treated as an integral part of the total presenta- 
tion. A simple sketch or diagram may save 
many words. Photographs should be used as 
symbols or examples of the types of things dis- 
cussed. 

A common mistake of many planning agen- 
cies is to exceed their competence with tricky 
or elaborate reports crudely done. If capable 
graphic design or illustration talents are not 
available on the agency staff, they should be 
purchased from professionals, or the presenta- 
tion style should be modified to fit that which 
the staff can do well. A clear photograph or a 
Leroy-lettered mechanical drawing will carry 
your message better than an ineptly-executed 
piece of freehand “art.” 

Minor Reports. One of the objectives of the 
publications of a planning agency should be to 
convey a sense of continuity in the planning 
program. A similarity in format and consistent 
use of the several design elements in a report 
will help to do this. So also will restatement in 
each report product of the major goals of the 
planning program, along with a few words re- 
lating the subject of the report to those goals. 

Every planning office has its bottleneck to 
which the flow of material for publication is 
funneled. At this point may be the director, his 
deputy, the commission chairman or another 
member of staff or board. His function should 
be that of a sieve, improving the quality of 
material, rejecting some items, but not ob- 
structing the main flow. Some planners in this 
critical spot act instead as a cork or stopper, 
holding back material for fear of public criti- 
cism. They fail to realize that some of the 
purposes of a publications program are the 
fostering of citizen response and the provision 
of information to guide private decisions. It is 
far better to maintain a steady production of 
modest but useful report materials than to 
strive for excellence on a “few-and-far-between” 
basis. 

To facilitate the flow of production, the 
planning office should work towards some 
standardization of its minor publications. The 
format, size, style, organization, and proce- 
dures for review of difficult classes of reports 
should be clearly understood by all the staff, so 
that they can concentrate their brainpower on 
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the content of the product. 

Some Simple Rules, Regardless of the form 
or scale of report there are several simple rules 
which should be applied in any publication 
ej0Eort in a planning office: 

1. Know your audience, and direct your re- 
port to them. In most cases this audience is, or 
at least includes, the city council, which ought 
to be able to understand what you tell them. 

2. Use simple and plain English. Even the 
most sophisticated minds can understand it. 
This does not mean that you must avoid all 
planning jargon, but that you must make a 
conscious effort to be clear. Each planning of- 
fice should have and use one of the books on 
writing, such as Nicholson’s American-English 
Usage or Fowler’s Modern English Usage. 

3. Do not attempt to do what you cannot do 
well. If you cannot write well yourself, hire a 
reporter or an editor for your staff. 

4. Tell your audience what is to be done 
with the report. The letter of transmittal 
should spell out the action to be taken by the 
recipient toward carrying out the recommenda- 
tions made in the report. 

5. Make it easy to follow up, by listing and 
numbering the findings and recommendations. 

6. Let the structure of your presentation 
show through, not only in the table of con- 
tents, but in the visual organization of the 
material. Don’t be afraid to let white paper 
show, when you want the reader to pause or to 
shift to a new section. 

Meetings 

Planners are perhaps the “meetingest” people 
in city hall. They must participate in many 
meetings just to comply with public hearing 
provisions in the laws they operate under. Fur- 
ther, a large part of the planning business in- 
volves coordination of diverse interests, and 
this can best be done by bringing people to- 
gether. 

A meeting is not a simple thing. It is the 
essence of public relations and more than any 
other activity of the planning agency, condi- 
tions the reception given to proposals. Arrang- 
ing a meeting calls for careful attention to 
detail. Whether it be an informal get-together 
or a nationally-televised public hearing, every 


meeting has at least eight important elements: 
purpose 
notice 

preparations 

agenda 

participants 

place 

results 

records 

Depending on the scale of the get-together, 
each of these elements may be simple or elabo- 
rate, informal or laden with protocol. But re- 
gardless of the scale, each element on the 
checklist above involves responsibility, custom- 
arily placed on the chairman or the one who 
calls the meeting. A few comments on each of 
the elements are in order, with a view to im- 
proving the effectiveness of the city planning 
process which operates to a large degree 
through the meeting channel. 

Purpose. It may be belaboring the obvious, 
but there should be a good reason for calling 
any meeting. The chairman should have a 
clear idea as to what he wants to get out of a 
meeting, and should make this purpose known 
to the participants. The purpose of a hearing 
may be just to receive the views of interested 
parties; the purpose of a commission meeting 
may be to consider reports and read decisions 
on certain matters; the purpose of a staff con- 
ference may be simply to pass on information. 

Notice. Don’t expect people to show up if 
you haven’t invited them and given them some 
clue as to why they should come. Whether this 
is by word of mouth, office memo, engraved 
invitation, or legal advertisement depends of 
course on the nature of the affair. Those who 
will have important roles to play should get 
special attention and reminders. This would 
apply particularly to prospective supporters 
who seldom appear at public hearings without 
prompting. 

Preparations. These have to do not only 
with arrangements for the meeting place, food, 
supplies, comforts, visual aids, transportation 
and such mechanical things, but also with the 
agenda, content, reports, rehearsals, and ar- 
rangements for people to do certain things ei- 
ther for or at the meeting. The important fea- 
ture of all preparations is that they must be 
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done in advance. The time of the meeting 
should be set to allow for adequate prepara- 
tions. 

Agenda. Without an agenda or order of 
business, a meeting is not a meeting, it is a 
“happening"' with no guarantee that it will 
come off well. Even a public hearing needs 
clear and fair rules as to the sequence and 
procedure to be followed. The participants 
need to know that there is a place when they 
will “get their chance.” If copies of the agenda 
are not available for everyone, then it is impor- 
tant for the chairman to describe it at the start 
of the meeting and to justify any variation 
from it. 

Participants. The most important partici- 
pant is the man up front — the chairman — to 
whom the others are looking for direction in 
the progress of the meeting. His bearing and 
attitude can influence more than any other 
single factor the outcome of a meeting or hear- 
ing. His patience may be taxed, but his appli- 
cation of the principles of fairness in the con- 
duct of the meeting should not waiver. 

Other participants will at times include both 
leaders and followers, friends and foes, help- 
mates and agitators, table-thumpers and sit- 
ters-on-hands. Their diversity is too great to 
treat here, other than to note that most success- 
ful meetings are not monologues. Participants 
is a plural word. 

Place. The meeting place selected should be 
a comfortable, convenient one appropriate to 
the size and nature of the meeting to be held. 
There may be times when nothing can be done 
about a dimly-lighted or poorly-ventilated hall, 
but there is no valid excuse for not checking 
facilities beforehand and making the best use 
of them. Few things are more disruptive of a 
meeting than the microphone that doesn't 
work or the visual aid that can't be seen. 

Results. Something comes of every meeting, 
although it may not always be readily evident. 
Even fruitless sessions create impressions and 
contribute to the development of attitudes over 
time. But the kinds of meetings we want are 
the productive ones, which can be summarized 
at their close with findings, agreements, deci- 
sions. Most meetings are not ends in them- 
selves, but steps or means. The results of these 


frequently are work assignments, tasks to be 
done and reported on at the next meeting. No 
meeting is really finished until its results are 
stated and the next steps made clear. 

Records. Seldom does everyone who should 
come to a meeting show up. For this reason if 
no other, some record should be made in order 
that the missing participants may be informed. 
More importantly, most planning work is 
public, and the public interest calls for certain 
types of records. These range from the verba- 
tim transcript or tape recording of public hear- 
ing statements, through official published min- 
utes of commission sessions, to much less 
formal types of records. If a meeting was worth 
having, it should have produced a result worth 
recording. Some planning offices find useful a 
simple form for listing the time, place, partici- 
pants, and results of any meeting held. This is 
intended to be filled out at the end of the 
meeting, before leaving the meeting room. It 
can then be reproduced and sent to the partici- 
pants and to all others who should be in- 
formed. Such a minimal record is nice to have 
as the basis for impressive statistics for annual 
reports. But it is far more useful as a reminder 
to follow up on the decisions and assignments 
made in the meeting. 

The Press 

Perhaps the most important single element or 
channel of communication is the press, where 
the written word is recorded and communi- 
cated individually to many citizens concur- 
rently. The fundamental concept of “freedom 
of the press” implies certain obligations toward 
the public in reporting the news objectively 
and informing the people on matters of gen- 
eral concern. Most newspapers today recognize 
that urban development is one of the more 
popular local issues, especially well suited to 
newspaper presentation. The planning office 
should be a regular stop on the beat of the city 
hall reporter, and a productive one not only 
for reporting on the current zoning or subdivi- 
sion case, but also for longer-range and more 
significant stories. The larger newspapers may 
furnish special reporters to develop a feature 
series on planning with graphic and other 
treatment. Smaller newspapers will be more 
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limited in their services, and therefore require 
additional assistance from the planner. In any 
case, much of the planner’s work reaches the 
public through the further work of reporters. 

Reporters are human beings. This means 
that they are of course in varying degrees falli- 
ble, jealous of their prerogatives, suspicious, 
and subject to normal human frailties. But it 
also means that most of them are sincere, hard- 
working, capable and know their job. That job 
has at least a couple of distinctive characteris- 
tics. One is the rather acute competition in 
newsgathering, not only between newspapers 
but among the other media as well. As in other 
competitive sports, winning the game is not as 
important as playing it fairly. Giving even 
breaks to the different papers in a community, 
including daily, weekly, metropolitan and sub- 
urban, and treating the other media with the 
same respect as is given to the one with a 
full-time city hall reporter — these are cardinal 
principles of fairness for getting along well 
with the press. 

Another characteristic of newspapermen is 
that they live by deadlines. The good reporter 
is most efficient in not wasting his own time. 
He devotes most of that time to finding words 
to put into print. He knows how to cover meet- 
ings, but will appreciate technical background 
on complex issues. He knows how to write his 
own stories, but can save time by making use of 
simple clear news releases that tell facts. He is 
able to read planning reports, but will wel- 
come (and frequently print) a list of num- 
bered points that summarize or emphasize 
things in the report. He is good at arithmetic, 
and properly feels an obligation to report to 
his readers the magnitude of things, usually in 
the dollar terms most people understand. The 
good reporter is compulsive about this, and 
will often go to considerable effort to develop 
sometimes frightening grand total dollar sums 
unless the planners provide him with other 
simple and clear measures of magnitude for 
their proposals. 

For major projects or complex reports, the 
newspapers need time to develop complete in- 
terpretive coverage. A downtown plan released 
to the press Tuesday morning may get only a 
half-column in Tuesday afternoon’s edition 


and be crowded out by national news on 
Wednesday. But the same plan made available 
to the press a few weeks before its public re- 
lease date can be given several pages of cover- 
age, including supplementary feature stories, 
careful layout, and special art work. Most pa- 
pers, because of fluctuations in advertising vol- 
ume, have certain days on which space for such 
coverage can be more readily provided, but this 
takes some planning. Planners should not be 
unwilling to indulge in that practice with their 
local editors. 

For a number of years the American Society 
of Planning Officials has presented a series of 
Journalism Awards — citations for excellence in 
public service for outstanding news articles and 
presentations in advancing the cause of better 
understanding and appreciation of the needs 
and values of various types of planning prob- 
lems and objectives. Such awards have in- 
cluded newspapers, large and small, and rang- 
ing in location from coast to coast, and border 
to border. Some newspapers have arranged for 
special reprints to assist civic leaders and citi- 
zen associates in a broader understanding of 
community problems in particular, and in rela- 
tion to the total spectrum of comprehensive 
planning on the metropolitan and regional 
level. 

The most effective use of the news media in 
any community will in large measure depend 
upon the planner and his staff providing essen- 
tial facts for interpretation and presentation by 
the press. 

Broadcasting 

Almost anything written about the radio and 
television broadcasting fields will probably be 
out of date in a few years. Despite this danger, 
there are some insights into these changing 
media that warrant consideration by planners 
interested in effective communication with the 
people they serve. 

News. The broadcasting media are an im- 
portant element in the field of news. A large 
proportion of the public learns of events only 
through radio or TV. Although much of the 
broadcast news material is drawn from the 
newswires or newspapers, many stations edit 
their own presentations. It is to the interest of 
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the planning agency to include these local sta- 
tions in its press conferences and news release 
lists. 

Public Service. Federal regulations require 
broadcasting stations to devote a portion of 
their air time to public service programs. City 
planning matters make ideal copy for these 
programs. Whenever a planning agency issues 
a report, some effort should be made to tie this 
in with a radio discussion, or television presen- 
tation. 

Radio. Today’s radio operation is much dif- 
ferent from that of twenty or even ten years 
ago. Many radio stations are specialized, deal- 
ing with only one type of music or with pro- 
gramming over the day aimed at particular age 
or interest groups. The multi-purpose or gen- 
eral interest radio station is becoming the ex- 
ception. Some stations deal only in news, 
sports, and weather; some concentrate on clas- 
sical music, others on rock and roll. There has 
been considerable experimentation in so-called 
‘"talk” shows: panel discussions, interviews, 
monologues, telephone questions, and conver- 
sations. Some of these hold considerable prom- 
ise for dealing with planning topics of current 
interest. 

Television. This is so much a part of Amer- 
ican life today that it may be pointless to re- 
mind the reader of the pervasiveness of its in- 
fluence. Planning materials, with their visual 
presentation of the physical aspects of cities, 
are particularly well-suited as television copy, 
provided there is some movement involved. 
Television costs are still high, and local station 
investment in programs on planning comes 
more easily if public-spirited sponsors can be 
found. The educational TV stations do well in 
national distribution of locally-produced fea- 
tures on planning, but these stations largely 
reach a different segment of the public than do 
the local affiliates of the big commercial net- 
works. 

Educational Materials 

This chapter would be incomplete without a 
brief discussion of notable publications aimed 
at increasing citizen understanding about plan- 
ning. Some historic examples which indicate 
significant merit in the broad educational ap- 


proach include the following. 

Wacker's Manual of the Plan of Chicago.^^ 
Shortly after publication of the voluminous 
report, the Plan of Chicago/^ prepared by Dan- 
iel Burnham for the Commercial Club of Chi- 
cago, there was prepared a school textbook, 
Wacker's Manual of the Plan of Chicago, 
especially written for use in the school system. 
It was prepared under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission, by Walter D. Moody, 
Managing Director of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission. The first edition appeared in 1912. 
The effectiveness of this book in the civic 
courses of the schools in Chicago is credited 
in large measure for providing the genuine 
educational background for important im- 
provements advocated in the plan, such as the 
reclamation of Chicago’s lakeshore into the 
formed park development. 

A sequel to the foregoing was published in 
1953, Tomorrow's Chicago under sponsor- 
ship of the Chicago Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council. Atlanta, Boston, and a few 
other cities have prepared similar books. 

You and Your Neighborhood. This booklet 
was prepared as a planning primer by Oscar 
Stonorov and Louis I. Kahn for Revere Copper 
and Brass, Inc., in 1944. It described the plan- 
ning process for Mr. John Q. Public, and was 
graphically attractive, making use of sketches 
and diagrams. It merits reprinting. The Revere 
Company also published a series of leaflets on 
specialized subjects, including Why City Plan- 
ning is Your Responsibility, and Making Bet- 
ter Health Available to All. Each was prepared 
by an eminent planner, architect, or related 
specialist. 

Planning With You. This was a small book- 
let by the editors of The Architectural Forum, 
and copyrighted by Time Inc., in 1943, ex- 
plaining the planning process in laymen’s lan- 


Walter D. Moody, Wacker’s Manual of the Plan 
OF Chicago (Chicago: Chicago Plan Commission, 2nd 
ed., 1916) . 

1^ Daniel Burnham, Plan of Chicago (Chicago: The 
Commercial Club, 1908) . 

15 Arthur Hillman and Robert J. Casey, Tomorrow’s 
Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953) . 
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It also tJuUulos an aclvettisctnent notice 
from the New York I ttnes. May 19. 19K1. titled 
*i4aniung. like DenuHiaty. needs more than 
the esjH*rts/‘ whith states, 

Miere are two kinth of juistwai planning. One kind 
tonUl tiidv result if the t iti/enty shrugs its shoulders 
anti leaves the jtd) to the experts. Not tnany |ieople. 
cettainly not the fdanners. want that, t he either kind 
<*f planning will result if att infortued group of atiive 
in every tominunity aronses publk opinion 
and guides the planners in gradually making each 
tomnnmuv into a In'tter plate for your wife, ymtt 
ihihlrett. your neighbors and you. 

A(iri<K\ Vuhiuatiim\. Ihuing llte HlfdK 
and l9t»Us A< M ION (referred to earlier in this 
tliapter) ptddislted a variety of t iti/en partui 
jMtiou materials, iiuhuling Ion ntul \otn 
Sn^hbm, a st rtptograpliu iMKiklet copy* 
lighted by the Ohatming I.. Hete (ai., Im.. 
(ireenhehh Massac htisetts. Mirib. and turreiitly 
distrilnited by .VOI ION. Another one is Out 
/ lututr Jt fitm far Vrlmn 

ntwal, a hooklet ccintrilntted as a public service 
by / ife Magazine, and distributed through Ail 
I ION, New York City 

Senri Hat^hmk haakhts. Sears. Roednuk and 
(at., as part of a broad coinnumity relations 
progtattt directed Innh to its own jiersoisnel 
and to the public generally, publisfied a first 
rate licKiklet. the AHi^y af Vthnn Hrniuml in 
1957. riiis civic tninded cotnpaeiy has recog 
nt/ed its parallel growth with that of the met 
ro{>olitan area and the fransttiou of a nation 
front predomirtantly inral to piedoininatttly 
urban in charactet, Two other excellent Itook 
lets. Thr dlUl\ af f/of/jf/iioiny VUmfun^ (19t»*J| 
ittul iff Vrhntt Hr unml (1959) have 

also lH*en issued by Sears KcK*buck. and base 
proven effective in aiding pnblic understanding 
of these technical fields. 

Siatr HHit hrdtral Mairutth. Most of the 
state platining agencies publish and distrifnite 
educational and promotional material Un nsr 
with public groups intnesred in platming 
Many states Itave extension programs allietl 
with their state umveisttirs which can be called 
on to assist in MipjKUf of Imal planning 

The federal Department of H*Mtsing and 
I'rban I>eveIojiinent. tfnongft its regional of 


fues and field repreisentatives. also provides 
educational material and jH^rscmnel to explain 
federal programs related to planning. 

C*i/i:en\* Cnides, “I’wo small Inniks. /Vie 
(Uinrn\ (hiitlr ta Phmnini^ (I9fili and the 
Cifijerrv (Uiidt* ia Cr/noi Ht^nrwal (I9lt2) 
atriUHl at the layman, have Invn piddishcxl by 
tlm ( lhandler-Davis Duhtishing ( lompanv 
These are among i!ie l>c*ttet (mpidar presi^iita 
tions. usefnl in working with the public. 

hdms, Filmsinfn, nntl The’ Depart 

ment of Housing and Crlian Development has 
recenilv published a selected bibliogiaphv «»t 
Films, Ftbnstrips, and Slides on the bioad sub 
jeci of Housing and Comtnunitv Development 
Their listing includes over one himdied sebc 
ttotis. Many of these are estellent. and as ail 
able frcT. or at a nominal fee 


Summary 

To those tfiat seek goyemment in the tine 
v\meii< an tradition, there is gi«Mf s.insfatnon 
in knowing that elec ted and ap|iointed oftnials, 
together with civic organizations, have re 
vieeved {Uosjich rive plans, and that the ittizeniy 
has also tKTtt involved through the mac funny 
of pufdic hearings Involvement of the citizen 
is essential to tlie planning ptoiess undn on* 
deniocratic system. If is also consistent yvoti 
sjKHrfu jirograms emerging from Washington, 
and with liHa! elhnts tfiar are bunging an 
evei inc teasing sec tor of die communiiv intt» 
file jirot ess. 

As ex|if’riefHe in the field has been gained. 0 
has become evident that only grinune iiiizen 
partic iparion can solve many **1 the pfoblruii 
associated vsitfi urban renewal \s oibei 
programs are oigaiiized within a pattern cd de 
tailed and Itighly localised aUaiks on toinmu 
riifv problems, tins fact yyill lifHome 
ingly triir for tbem as wef! 

In die furore, we may well woiidn at the 
naivetr of the planning piofrssnm in nolating 
itself frc*m the jiefcjdr for so long tluougb i 
"fechnuar' appiccaib to jir»»blrms ysbnh * an 
only Iw' solveti thtougli die nnolyrmc'iit of dir 
majoftty of ufizens in die u*mmufufy 



Appendix 


Sample By-Laws 
for a Planning Commission 


(City Planning Commission of a suburban city of 
15,000 population; council-manager form; planning 
commission of five members appointed by the 
mayor and council.) 

Meetings 

SECTION 1. ANNUAL MEETING! 

The annual meeting of the Planning Commis- 
sion shall be the first regular meeting in the month 
of January of each year. Such meeting shall be de- 
voted to the election of officers for the ensuing year 
and such other business as shall be scheduled by the 
Planning Commission. 

SECTION 2. REGULAR MEETINGS! 

Regular meetings of the Planning Commission 
shall be held in the City Hall at 8!00 p.m. on the 
second and fourth Tuesday of each month, except 
in the month of August, At such meetings the 
Commission shall consider all matters properly 
brought before the Commission without the ne- 
cessity of prior notice thereof given to any mem- 
bers. A regular meeting may be cancelled or 
rescheduled by the Commission at a prior meeting. 

SECTION 3. SPECIAL MEETINGS! 

Special meetings of the Planning Commission 
shall be held at a time and place designated by the 
officer calling the same and shall be called by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman. Written notice 
thereof shall be given to all the members not less 
than twenty-four hours in advance thereof. 

SECTION 4. QUORUM! 

At any meeting of the Planning Commission, a 
quorum shall consist of three members of the Com- 
mission. No action shall be taken in the absence of 
a quorum, except to adjourn the meeting to a 
subsequent date. 

SECTION 5. VOTING! 

At all meetings of the Planning Commission, 
each member attending shall be entitled to cast one 
vote. Voting shall be by voice. In the event that 
any member shall have a personal interest of any 
kind in a matter then before the Commission, he 
shall disclose his interest and be disqualified from 
voting upon the matter, and the Secretary shall so 


record in the minutes that no vote was cast by such 
member. The affirmative vote of at least three mem- 
bers shall be necessary for the adoption of any 
resolution or other voting matter. 

SECTION 6. PROCEEDINGS: 

a. At any regular meeting of the Planning Com- 
mission, the following shall be the regular order of 
business! 

(1) Roll call 

(2) Minutes of the preceding meeting 

(3) Public hearings 

(4) Old and new business 

(5) Communications 

(6) Report of the Chairman 

(7) Report of the City Planner 

(8) Adjournment 

b. Each formal action of the Planning Commis- 
sion required by law, city charter, rule 6r regulation 
shall be embodied in a formal resolution duly 
entered in full upon the Minute Book after an 
affirmative vote as provided in Section 5 hereof. 

SECTION 7. RULES OF PROCEDURE! 

All meetings of the Planning Commission shall 
be conducted in accordance with Robert's Rules of 
Order, 

Officers 

SECTION 8. OFFICERS! 

The officers of the Planning Commission shall 
consist of a Chairman, appointed by the Mayor, 
and a Vice Chairman, elected by the Commission 
at the annual meeting for a term of one year. The 
City Planner appointed by the City Manager under 
the City Charter shall be the Secretary of the Com- 
mission. In the event the Secretary shall be absent 
from any meeting, the officer presiding shall desig- 
nate an acting Secretary. 

SECTION 9. DUTIES OF OFFICERS! 

The duties and powers of the officers of the 
Planning Commission shall be as follows! 

a. Chairman: 

(1) To preside at all meetings of the Commis- 
sion. 

(2) To call special meetings of the Commission 
in accordance with these By-Laws. 

(3) To sign documents of the Commission. 
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(h l u \vv thai all attbih ut ihv ( 
air jiu)[w‘rly taUui, 
h, ? *<»' 

Ihmng ihv afm*iur. tlisahiliiv ri tliM|uahfuan«Mi 
oi thr (Ihaiiiiian* tlir Vur (Juiirmaa shall 
rviiisr tn (u’lhiun all ihr tlacirs aiul hr 
stihjrti tu alt ihr irsjHinsiljiluirs t»t ihr 
(lhauitua, 

« Smrtatx: 

(i) I** krrp tlir mimitr^ <»f all mrriiags nl 
iltr CouiuusMtift in an a|i{Mo|»natr Minufr tUmk, 
(lil IV» givr or srivr all noiitrs rrijuimt 
h> law 01 h\ ihrsr Hy Uisv%. 

iHl To {MrjMir ihr aj^riula lor all mrrniij»s ol 
ihr CtnnnuHMon. 

lt» hr tusnutian «»l (lommisMon irunih. 

(fr^ (o tntouM thr (itnunnvsion tti (oitr 
sjHmdriur irlaim^ to Inoim vH ol ihr (aniniioMon 
alul to altrnd to ituh <onrs[HMn!rntr 

(hj lo haiitllr innds allot atnl to fla* iioni 
intsston tu attonlatur wuh its dnrittsrs. thr lasv, 
amt <atv tn*nta(tonH 


|7) ! o st|;n uHutal iliHumrnis tif thr C!om 
mmitin. 

sru iio\ Itl. Wi ANt us: 

Slumhi anv vaiaticv ortur amoni; thr mrmhns of 
(his IMaiiituig (annniissiou hy reason ol ih ath. rrstyt 
natuHi, itisahility or othrrwist\ iiunuuitatr noinr 
ihrrrof shall hr gisrn to (hr (lirv (iirrk hs (hr 
.StHniaiy Stuiulit anv vat am y tutur aimmi^ (hr 
olhirrs tif (hr Hanning (loinniission. titr vat ant 
oHur shall hr Itllrtl in attortlamr with Snnon H ot 
ihrsr Hy Laws, suih olfwrr to srrsr thr nnr\(nint 
trim of (hr othir in whith smh vatanty shall taHii 

Amrmtmrnts 

sM HON Ih WONmNO tO I \SVs 

I hf sr Hv I aws mav hr amriuliul ,n anv mrrttnrt 
tjf (hr Hlantnnr? (aiunmsston piovnlrit (ha( m»tur 
of saiit joojiosrtl amriuiiurni is ^i^rn to rath inrm 
hri in wining at Irast hvr ilavs jiiitu lo said inrrt 

m 
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Easements, method of land acquisition for open 
space, 200-201 
Economic analysis, 76-105 
area delimitation, 82-84 
classification systems, 84-90 
data for, 82 

economic base, concept of, 78-80 
economic base technique, 79-102 
identification of market activity, 90-94 
income classification, 90 
industrial complex analysis, 103-105 
input-output technique, 102-103 
linear programming, 105 
mathematical models, 105 
measures, 94-96 
projections, 99-101 
purposes and objectives, 76-78 
ratios, 96-99 

simulation technique, 105 
terminology, 81-82 
for transportation planning, 160 
See also Quantification 
Economic base, concept of, 78-80 
Economic base technique, 79-102 
limitations, 101-102 
Economic factors 

importance to physical planning, 20, 26 
Economic problems 
incomes, 307 

of intergovernmental relationships, 30-31 
See also Social welfare problems 
Education 

public relations function of comprehensive plan, 
364 

social welfare problem, 305-306 
Educational facilities 
effect on environment, 209-11 
Electric power systems, planning, 241 
Environment 

criteria for judging appearance, 250-56 
data collection for analyzing appearance, 256-64 
See also City design 
Erosion in hillside subdivisions, 476 
Euclid case (1926) , hindered development of 
comprehensive planning, 353 
Extraterritorial controls, technique for solving 
intergovernmental problems, 33 


Federal aid 
for airports, 184 
to planning in 1930s, 26 
programming technique, 385 
programs affecting planning, 37-40 
Federal-Aid Airport Program, 184 


Federal government 

advisory activities to solve intergovernmental 
problems, 46-47 
social welfare planning, 312-13 
structural changes to solve intergovernmental 
problems, 43-45 

See also Intergovernmental relationships 
Federation, 33-34 

Fiction, influence on early planning, 18-19 
Fire stations, 222-27 

Fiscal problems of intergovernmental relationships, 
30-31 

Floor area ratio, 430, 481 
Freeways, function and design, 149 
Freight, by types of carriers, 164-67 


Garages, municipal, 228-31 
Gas distribution systems, 239-40 
Ghettos, see Social welfare problems 
Government, planning as function of, 22, 26, 27, 
525; see also Planning agency 
Grants-in-aid 
for airports, 184 
programming technique, 385 
affecting planners, 38^0 

H 

Hamilton and Perry population projection method, 
60, 70-71 
Health 

social welfare problem, 306 
Health facilities, 211-13 
role of planning agency, 212-13 
Health facility planning agencies, 211-13 
relationship with city planning agencies, 212-13 
Health regulations and subdivision regulations, 
448-49 

Highways, city and intercity traffic, 170 
Highway Beautification Program (1965) , 38-39 
Highway Planning and Construction Program (1916 
as amended) , 39 

Hillside subdivisions, regulation, 475-77 
Hospitals, see Health facilities 
Housing 

Housing Act (1937) , established pattern of 
federal-local responsibilities, 26 
Housing Act (1949) , opened door to federal 
funds, 38 

Housing Act (1954) , stimulated establishment of 
planning agencies, 27 
Housing 

low income families, 501-503 
reform groups, early crusade, 16-17 
social welfare problem, 303-305 
See also Urban renewal 

Howard, Ebenezer, influence on neighborhood de- 
sign in 1930s, 25 
HUD, 42-45 
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Local government (cont*d.) 
structural changes to solve intergovernmental 
problems, 45 

See also Intergovernmental relationships 
Local planning, see Urban planning 
Lots 

diagonal lots for trailers, 475 
subdivision regulations, 460 
zoning regulations, 432-33 

M 

Maintenance departments, garages and yards for, 
228-31 
Maps 

land use, 108, 120-22 
official, 204, 399-400, 448 
for open space planning, 192 
planning agency, 561 
zoning, 409 

Mass transportation, see Transportation, mass; 

Transportation planning. 

Mathematical models, 291-93 
in economic analysis, 105 

McMillan Commission, influence on early planning, 
20 

Meetings 
public, 578-79 
staff, 561-63 

Metropolitan planning, see Urban planning 
Mobile home subdivisions 
diagonal lots for, 475 
regulation, 474-75 

Monuments, subdivision regulations, 466 
Multiple regression method of population 
projection, suitability of, 72-73 
Municipal investment, programming technique, 387 
Museum of Science and Industry (Chicago) , 
influence on urban planning in U.S., 7, 19 

N 

National Housing Association, establishment of, 22 
National Planning Conference, establishment of, 22 
National Resources Committee, Urbanism 
Committee, influence in 1930s, 26 
Neighborhood Facilities Program (1965) , 39 
Neighborhoods 
design in 1930s, 25 
planning unit, 567-70 
New towns 

influence on neighborhood design in 1930s, 25 
open space planning, 205-206 
New York Committee on Congestion of Population, 
influence in early 1900s, 21-22 
New York Regional Plan Association, establishment 
and influence of in 1920s, 23 
New York Task Force on Human Services, 45 
Nicholson, Francis, influence on early planning, 
10-11 

Nineteenth century planning, aspects of, 15-19 


O 

Official map 

preparation, adoption, and maintenance, 399-400 
to preserve open spaces, 204 
in subdivision regulations, 448 
Oglethorpe, James, influence on early planning, 9 
Olmsted, Frederick Law, influence on early 
planning, 18 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, Jr., influence on planning, 
352 

Open space, 185-207 
accessibility important, 207 
action, 199-207 

affecting development decisions, 188 
agencies to help in planning, 196-97 
creative approach, 196, 207 
data analysis, 191-97 
definition, 185 

enhancing physical resources, 187 
functions, 187-88 
and ghettos, 196, 207 
goals and policies, 190-91 
human needs and desires, 187, 194-96 
imaginative planning necessary, 207 
land acquisition methods, 199-201 
maintenance of in subdivisions, 483 
new tools to preserve open space, 205-207 
physical resources analysis, 191-94 
planning, 188-99 
planning process, 197-99 
preservation by acquisition, 199-201 
preservation by regulation, 201-204 
preservation by taxation, 204-205 
preservation by zoning, 201-203, 206 
regional planning approach, 188-90 
variety needed, 207 
zoning undeveloped land, 428-29 
Open Space Land Program (1964) , 39 
Ordinances, programming technique, 385-86 
Origin-destination surveys 
terminology, 138-39 
for transportation planning, 159-60 


Parking 

provision for in transportation plan, 152-53 
zoning, 434-35 
Parks 

linear systems, 195 
new approach in planning, 196 
planning groups, early crusade, 17-18 
See also Open space 

Penn, William, influence on early planning, 9, 12, 
14 

Personnel, 554-59 

Personnel relationships, in solving intergovernmen- 
tal relationships, 46 
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Planned unit developments 
historical evolution, 480 
Land use intensity standards, 481 
open space maintenance problems, 483 
Planners for Equal Opportunity, established, 309 
Planning agency, 523^3 
activities, 546^8 
administrative activities, 534 
administrative planning agency, 530-31 
advance planning activities, 533 
allocation of work, 548-49 
background for agency organization, 531-32 
budgeting, 551-54 
committees of the board, 563 
community development department, 529-30 
correspondence, 559 
current planning activities, 533-34 
department of municipal government, 529 
division of responsibilities, 532-34 
efficiency, 548-49 
evolution of planning, 524-25 
flexibility of operation, 548 
functional organization, 534-40 
functions, 525-27, 532-34 
future mission, 282-83 
health facility planning agencies, 211-13 
Housing Act (1954) , stimulated establishment of 
planning agencies, 27 

independent planning commission, 528-29, 572 

informational material, 560 

internal administration, 546-63 

land use control activities, 534 

large organization, 536-40 

lines of authority, 548 

kinds of local government, 523-24 

maps, 561 

medium-size organization, 535-36 

meetings, 561-63 

office procedures, 559-61 

organization and structure, 523-45, 548-49 

personnel practices, 557-58 

personnel responsibilities, 558-59 

personnel selection, 555-57 

place in local government, 523-25 

prescriptive scope, 282-83 

programming, 549-51 

publications, 561 

public hearings, 562-63 

quantitative methods, uses of, 283-93 

records, 560-61 

relation to the chief executive, 540-42 
relation to community leadership, 544-45 
relation to the governing body, 543-44 
relation to independent boards, 543 
relation to operating departments, 542-43 
relation to other governments, 543 
relation to the public, 544-45 
small organization, 535 
special problems and relationships, 540-45 
staff management, 554-59 


Planning agency (cont*d.) 
staff structure, 532-40, 549 
types, 527-31 

use of consultants, 554-55 
Planning commission 
first, 22 

role of, 528-29, 572 
sample by-laws for, 583-84 
Planning director, roles of, 570-71 
Planning education 
first course, 23 
first school, 25 

increase of schools since 1930s, 27 
Planning profession 
beginnings, 23 

new opportunities for specialization, 209 
Planning-Programming-Budgeting System 

application to intergovernmental problems, 45-46 
characteristics, 397 
Policies planning, 327-48 
adopting the plan, 338-40 
in Columbia, Maryland, 190-91 
consistency, 334-35 
contribution of, 331-35 
coordination, 333-34 
examples, 339-40 

to expand the scope of planning, 346-48 
goals stage, 190 

to guide urban development, 344-46, 360-61 

and land use controls, 335 

normative planning, 329-31 

overview, 328-35 

preparing the plan, 336-38 

process, 335-40 

public officials, 333 

to replace the general plan, 340-44 

and subdivision regulations, 448 

uses of, 340-48 

Political problems of intergovernmental relation- 
ships, 31 

Police stations, 227-28 

Politics and planning, historical patterns, 13, 19, 21 
Population analysis and projection, 51-75 
alternative projection strategies, 56-58 
areas and systems of areas, 73-74 
causes of population change, 56 
components of population, 54-56 
Hamilton and Perry method, 60, 70-71 
kinds of projection methods, 58-61 
kinds of projective analyses, 53-54 
multiple regression method, 72-73 
past changes in projection parameters, 65-69 
projection of population parameters, 69-70 
requirements for planning, 51 
See also Cohort survival method of population 
projection. Quantification 
Ports and the city plan, 175-77 
PPBS, see Planning-Programming-Budgeting System 
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5 ntial tax assessment to preserve open space, 
>4-205 

relationship with, 579-80 
2 groups, importance to open space action 
ograms, 197 

mming techniques, 379-400 

ce and persuasion, 379-80 

ixation, 398-99 

IS provisions, 384 

tal improvement programs, 388-97 

5n support, 382-83 

dination, 380-81 

onstration, 381-82 

:t action, 387-88 

nsion of services, 399 

rnmental actions affecting development, 379- 
ts-in-aid, 385 

atives and inducements, 383-85 
management, 387—88 
5 and guarantees, 384-85 
icipal investment, 387 
al map, 399-400 
lance controls, 385—86 
ning review, 386-87 
ral laws, 386-87 
lations, 385 — 87 
oncessions, 383-84 
n renewal, 388 
ing relationships, 380-83 
ig, 385-86 
design, 269-71 

itions for public education, 581—82 
relations, 564^82 
icasting, 580-81 

:n participation activities, 572-76 

ational materials, 581-82 

ation function of the comprehensive plan, 

. of planning on the businessman, 565-66 
: of planning on the community, 566 
: of planning on the individual, 565 
. of planning on the social group, 566 
ings, 578-79 
:tives, 544-45 

ling at the neighborhood level, 567-70 

ling commission, role of, 572 

ling director, roles of, 570-71 

ling in the political system, 566 

ress, 579-80 

ications, 581-82 

ts, 577-78 

ismen for planning, 570 

liques of communication, 576-82 

works departments, garages and yards for, 

>-31 

Works and Economic Development Program 
)65) , 39 


Quantification, 277-94 
analytical techniques, 278 
in area-development goals, 287 
automation, 279, 281 
in comprehensive area plans, 287-90 
computers, 279, 281 

in creating planning agency procedures, 290-91 

data consumer, 281 

data-handling procedures, 278-82 

data service activities, 290, 294 

demand rigor, 280 

development of new methods, 281 

expense, 282 

in future area developments, 287 
implications, 280-82 

in mathematical models of urban development, 
291-93 

nature of methods, 277-78 

for open space planning, 1 95 

in past and current area developments, 284 

physical control mechanisms, 278 

in plan-implementing activities, 290 

planning agency, future role, 282-83 

in planning agency management, 284 

in planning agency operations, 283-93 

and political issues, 282 

research needed, 294 

specialized skills, 280-81 

systematic programming and control, 281-82 

‘'systems," 279-80 

technical equipment, 281 

terminology, 278-79 

R 

Railroads 
air rights, 174 
in dty plan, 172-75 
effect on urban form, 137 
elements of system, 171-72 
freight and passenger traffic, 164-67 passim 
grade crossings, 173-74 
land use, 170-75 

land uses abutting tracks, 174-75 
terminal consolidation, 173 
Rapid transit 
capacity, 152 
types of, 149-50 

Real estate syndicate to preserve open space, 
206-207 

Recreation, 185-207 

analyzing human needs and desires, 195-96 
needs in ghettos, 196, 207, 306 
Referral laws, programming technique, 386-87 
Refuse disposal, 242-44 
Regional planning 
in 1920s, 23 
in 1930s, 25 
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Regional planning (cont’d.) 
techniques for solving intergovernmental prob- 
lems, 32-33 

Regional Plan of New York, influence in 1930s, 25 

Regulations 

programming technique, 385-87 
subdivision, see Subdivision regulations 

Research, needed, 294 

Reservation of land, definition and problems, 461, 
462 

Residential land, determining future land area 
needs, 127-28 

Resource allocation, application to intergovernmen- 
tal problems, 45-46 


Salebacks, land acquisition for open space, 200 

Sanitary sewerage system, 234-36 

Sanitary landfill, method of refuse disposal, 244 

Sewer and water systems, 232-39 

Sidewalks 

in commercial and industrial subdivisions, 473-74 
subdivision regulations, 466 
Simulation techniques 
in economic analysis, 105 
in population projection, 71-72 
Slums, see Housing, Social welfare problems. Urban 
renewal 

Social factors, importance to physical planning, 20, 
26, 295-300 

Social welfare planning, 295-324 
advocate planning, 308-309 
anti-poverty programs, 313-14 
city programs, 317-18 
county programs, 317 

data collection and analysis techniques, 320-23 

data needed, 300-302 

desegregation, effect of federal laws on, 38 

early concern with, 21 

education, 305-306 

federal programs, 312-13 

funds for programs, 314-18 

goal formulation, 300 

health, 306 

housing, 303-305 

incomes and the economy, 307 

interest in during Depression, 26 

local programs, 311-12 

metropolitan programs, 317 

national programs, 316-17 

neighborhood programs, 300, 318, 324 

objectives for citizens, 306-307 

philosophical concepts of social planning, 318-23 

plan implementation, 303, 323-24 

planner's approach to, 295-300 

planner's role, 300-309 

planning process, 300-303 

plan programming, 302-303, 323 

programs, 307-308 

recreation, 196, 207, 306 


Social welfare planning (cont’d.) 
regional programs, 317 

resources and level of planning operation, 314-18 
social vs. physical factors, 295-300 
social welfare councils, 309-311 
state programs, 317 

Special purpose districts, technique for solving 
intergovernmental problems, 34 
Standard City Planning Enabling Act (1928) 

contribution to subdivision regulation, 444-45, 
446-47 

coordinating zoning and subdivision requirements, 
471 

hindered development of comprehensive plan- 
ning, 353 
State government 

structural changes to solve intergovernmental 
problems, 45 

See also Intergovernmental relationships 
State planning, beginnings in 1920s, 23 
Steam distribution systems, 240 
Storm sewer system, 236-37 
Streets 

arterial, function and design, 147 
collector, function and design, 147 
in commercial and industrial subdivisions, 473-74 
construction requirements, 465-66 
early concern with, 444 
in hillside subdivisions, *476-77 
local, function and design, 146-47 
subdivision regulations, 455-59 
Subdivision regulations, 443-84 

approval for large subdivisions, 478-80 
block requirements, 459-60 
cemeteries, failure to consider, 473 
commercial subdivisions, 473-74 
compliance with comprehensive plan, 455 
comprehensive plan necessary, 447-48 
constitutional basis, 447 
coordination with adjoining properties, 455 
coordination with other measures, 447-49 
’^dedication" of land, 460-63, 474 
and deed restrictions, 449 
design requirements, 454-60 
diagonal lots for mobile homes, 475 
drainage system, 466, 474 
failure to consider special situations, 472-78 
fees, 454 

final plat submission, 452-54 
governmental land development, 484 
and health regulations, 448-49 
hillside subdivisions, 475-77 
historical background, 443-45 
improvements, 452, 463-66 
industrial subdivisions, 473-74 
inflexibility of, 477 

lack of coordination with zoning ordinances, 
470-72 

land management measures needed, 483-84 
land use confusion, 469-72 
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Subdivision regulations (cont’d.) 

Land use intensity standards, 481-83 

legal nature, 446-47 

lighting system, 466 

loopholes in coverage, 467-68 

lot requirements, 460 

mobile home subdivisions, 474-75 

monuments, 466 

and municipal policies, 448 

nature of, 445-47 

objectives, 445-46 

and official map, 448 

open space maintenance problems, 483 

open space preservation, 203-204 

outline approval, 478-80 

payments in lieu of dedication, 462-63 

planned unit developments, 480-83 

preapplication procedures, 449 

preliminary plat submission, 449-52 

problems of conventional regulations, 467-80 

prohibitions against development, 454-55 

procedures for developers, 449-54 

recording plat, 454 

* 'reservation'* of land, 461, 462 

restrictions on innovative design, 477-78 

and restrictive covenants, 449 

sidewalks, 466, 474 

slow reactions to technological improvements, 478 
special types, 480-84 

Standard City Planning Enabling Act, 444-45, 
446-47 

statutory provisions, 446-47 
streets, 455-59, 465-66, 473-74, 476 
timing of development, 484 
utilities systems, 466, 474 
utilities easements, 459 
variances, 466-67 
waterfront subdivisions, 477 
and zoning ordinances, 448 
Swine feeding, undesirable method of refuse 
disposal, 243 
System design, 269-71 


Tax concessions 

incentive for development, 383-84 
to preserve open space, 204 
Terminals 
air, 179-80 

freight, standards for, 168-70 
land use, 170-71 

Trailers, see mobile home subdivisions 
Transportation, mass 

historical development, 137-38 
types of, 149-50 

Transportation planning, 137-84 
administrative organization, 154 
airports, requirements of, 177-84 
circulation subsystem, 146-50 
comfort and convenience, 151-52 


Transportation planning (cont'd.) 
commercial travel, internal, 159 
cost of vehicle system, 150-51 
data for, 156-60 
desire lines, 142-43 
economic inventory, 160 
effect on land development, 167 
external travel, 159 

freight terminals, standards for, 168-70 
highways, 170 

historical development, 137-38 
implementing the plan, 162-63 
influence on metropolitan development patterns, 
163 

intercity, 163-84 

intraurban, 138-63 

land use as a trip generator, 139-40 

land use survey, 160 

mode of travel, 142 

objectives, 154-56 

origin-destination surveys, 159-60 

origin-destination surveys, terminology, 138-39 

port facilities, requirements of, 175-77 

preparing the plan, 160-62 

process, 153-63 

railroad lines and terminals, requirements, 170-75 
residential travel, internal, 159 
safety, 151 
speed, 151 

terminal subsystem, 152-53 
travel in urban areas, 138-43 
travel inventory, 159 
trends, 163 
trip length, 141-42 
trip purpose, 140-41 
urban transportation system, 145-53 
vehicle capacity, 152 
vehicle subsystem, 150-52 
Transportation systems 
air, 177-84 

circulation subsystem, 146-50 
intercity, 163-84 
purpose, 164 
railroads, 170-75 
terminal subsystem, 146, 152-53 
travel way subsystem, 145 
vehicle subsystem, 145, 150-52 
Travel 

desire lines, 142-43 

mode of, 166-67 passim 

mode of, relation to trip purpose, 142 

in urban areas, 138-43 

Travel inventory for transportation planning, 159 
Trip 

definition, 138-39 
length, 141-42 
purpose, 140-41 
Trip generation 
land use, 139-40 
measures and rates, 1 39-40 
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Zoning (cont'd.) 
bulk regulations, 432 
duster zoning, 431 
commerdal districts, 411, 426-27 
and comprehensive planning, 405 
comprehensive zoning in 1920s, 24 
conflict with other ordinances, 436 
confusion of authority in subdivisions, 470-72 
content of ordinance, 423-36 
contract zoning, 422-23 
county, 406, 407-408 
court review, 441*^2 
data collection, 108-22, 409 
deed restrictions, 436 
deficiencies in ordinances, 419-23 
districts, 411 

enforcement, 418, 436-42 
enforcement officer, 437-38 
extraterritorial, 407 
floor-area ratio, 430 

hearings on tentative ordinance, 413-17 
height regulations, 431-32 
home occupations, 425-26 
housing projects, 424, 436 
industrial districts, 411, 427 
interim ordinances, 418 
Land Use Intensity rating, 431 
large-scale development zoning, 206 
legal nature, 404-405 

legislation hindered development of comprehen- 
sive planning, 353 
litigation, 441-42 
loading, 434-35 


Zoning (cont’d.) 
lot area regulations, 432-33 
map, 409 
metropolitan, 407 
nature of, 403-408 
nonconforming uses, 435 

nonresidential uses associated with residential 
districts, 425 

open land districts, 428-29 
and other devices, 405-406 
parking, 434-35 

planning commission prepares ordinance, 408-409 

premiums for designs, 430-31 

preparing the map, 409 

preparing the ordinance, 408-18 

preparing a tentative ordinance, 409 

to preserve open space, 201-203, 206 

problems of ordinance defects, 420-21 

programming technique, 385-86 

property subject to, 406 

regional, 406^07, 408 

regulation of structures, 429-34 

regulation of uses, 424 

residential districts, 411, 424-26 

special permits, 439 

special types of, 406 

and subdivision regulations, 448 

territorial coverage, 406 

timed development zoning, 206 

transferable density, 206 

unobstructed open space, 430 

variances, 439-40 

yard regulations, 433-34 

See also Land use studies 
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